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Dersots of HnenuisH Rattway StarIstics. 


By Siz Junanp Danvers, K.C.S.1., the Public Works Secretary at 
the India Office, and Government Director of the Indian Railway 


Companies. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 20th December, 1887. 
Dr. T. Granam Baxrour, F.R.S., a Vice-President, in the Chair. ] 


Iv is, I presume, one of the functions of this Society not only 
to receive, collect, and disseminate information of a statistical 
character which is of public utility, but also to endeavour to 
obtain, whether from the departments of the State or from bodies 
intrusted with interests of a national character, returns which 
co..,.ey as complete and accurate an account as possible of the 
matters to which they relate. 

My object in bringing this subject forward is to endeavour, 
through the medium and the influence of the Statistical Society, to 
induce the railway companies of this country, who are certainly 
intrusted with interests which affect alike the capitalist, the 
merchant, the agriculturist, and the general community, to supply 
a defect in their statistical returns of railway working in order 
that a more safe and reliable guide for purposes of efficient and 
economical management than is now given may be provided. The 
present returns defeat one of the objects of statistics, which is to 
draw comparisons between facts derived from similar sources and 
systems, and to establish sound principles of administration. 

I may say at once that great credit must be given to the © 
directors and managers for the high condition to which they have 
brought the railway service in this country. It is wonderful to 
think what private enterprise has done! Without State aid, and 
in spite of opposing forces of various kinds, a network of railways 
has been spread over the country at an enormous expense; and in 
working them speed, safety, comfort, and convenience have been 
secured to a degree which has not been reached in any other 
country. This state of things has no doubt been arrived at by slow 
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degrees, and competition, or the fear of competition, has aided it. 
Development has by no means been systematic. Progress has been 
fitful and spasmodic, according to local requirements and the amount 
of money available for investment. Most of our early arrangements 
connected with the regulation, the dimensions, and equipment of 
railways were governed in a great measure by accidental cir- 
cumstances. We adopted the 4 feet 85 inch gauge because it 
happened to have been applied to road vehicles and to tramways. 
We adapted the style and character of the old stage coach to the 
first class passenger vehicles. For some time the third class 
remained without covering. And yet through the genius of our 
engineers and the organizing powers of our business men, we have 
done great things, and we have now arrived at a high pitch of 
efficiency. But the account of how the railways are worked is 
imperfect, and the advantage to be derived from a public knowledge . 
of it is wanting. There are certainly indications that of late years 
economy has been more closely studied than formerly. During the 
depression of trade which prevailed between 1876 and 1879, railway 
management received more attention than had probably ever been 
paid to it before. Just as when the coal famine in 1873 forced 
consumers to think how they could economise fuel, so when railway 
dividends were threatened, railway expenditure attracted notice, 
The results were, reduced working expenses and a check on the 
diminution of dividends. One form which economy took was, as 
Sir Bernhard Samuelson describes it, ‘‘a more intimate fusion of 
‘the interests of the various railways, either by amalgamation or 
“by consolidation of their interests ;” but, so far as one can judge, 
no attempt was made to investigate the real sources of waste and 
expenditure. One of the most interesting problems of the present 
day is how a railway can be most economically and efficiently 
worked, and what furnishes the best basis for charges to the 
public. For its solution the cost of service is an essential factor. 
Now this factor cannot be ascertained without carefully recorded 
statistics, showing not merely how many passengers are booked and 
how many tons of goods are lifted—facts which are available on 
all railways—but the distances they are transported. In other words, 
we ought to have the total unit mileages under both coaching and 
merchandise—the two heads to one or other of which all service 
must be referred—1 passenger carried 1 mile being the passenger 
unit, and 1 ton carried t mile being the unit of other coaching and 
of goods traffic. With these data, and with proper rules for the 
classification of expenses, and for the division between coaching 
and merchandise of such of those expenses as are common to both, 
we should be in a position to arrive at the average cost of carrying 
a passenger and a ton of goods 1 mile, respectively. Such data are 
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not available for any railway in the United Kingdom. The train 
mile is not an appropriate unit, for though it may be reduced to an 
average under both coaching and merchandise for every separate 
railway, there can be no comparison of working on such a basis, as 
the constitution of the trains may vary with the circumstances of 
each line, as well with the skill with which each line is worked. 
Moreover, as the passenger and the ton are the units of charge to 
the public, we ought to have the cost of performing the service on 
like units. 

It was my duty for many years to prepare an annual report on 
Indian railways, showing their progress and the results of working. 
For some ‘time I was obliged to be content with the usual returns 
of gross receipts and expenses, the number of train miles run, the 
number of passengers booked, the number of tons lifted, and the 
receipts and expenses per train mile. But the results attainable 
from these data were obviously unsatisfactory. In 1870 Mr., now 
Sir Alexander Rendel, with whom I had been in constant communi- 
cation on the subject, brought me the result of discussions which 
he had with General Richard Strachey in India, in the shape of a 
statement showing that he had worked out the average receipts and 
expenses per passenger, and per ton of goods, per mile. An exami- 
nation of the process of arriving at the figures showed that, although 
it might be open to criticism, it would serve most useful, economic, 
and administrative purposes. Averages are of course lable to be 
inexact, but the question for solution is not one calling for absolute 
precision. It is more one of approximating sufficiently near for all 
practical objects to a result in connection with an unexceptionable 
unit. Hyver since that time this information has appeared in the 
statistical returns of all Indian railways; and I have no hesitation 
in saying that it furnishes the only sound basis on which economical 
management can be tested, and that it has been most usefully 
apphed in a great number of cases. The same information is 
included in colonial and continental railway returns, and is given 
ina most complete form in American railway statistics; but it is 
studiously excluded from the accounts of English railways. The 
attempt to draw comparisons between the working of English and 
other lines is thus baffled, and the means of obtaining reliable 
results are withheld. | 

Some people have been profane enough to indulge in the remark 
that there is nothing so deceptive as facts and figures. This is 
certainly true of facts which are not truths, and of figures which 
profess to give what they do not accomplish. The English railway 
returns do not, as I have said, go beyond giving the receipts and 
expenses per train mile; and these afford no real criterion of good 
or bad working arrangements. Economical management consists 
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in keeping down the train mileage and keeping up the train loads. 
The proportion of train miles run to the length of a line is no test 
of the work done. The train mileage may show a low figure of 
cost, but if more trains are run than are necessary, the resulting 
low rate per train mile conveys an altogether erroneous idea of 
the economy with which the traffic is conducted. Again, a train 
mile is variable in its meaning: whereas what is required to be of 
value is a constant unit with a defined meaning. The limited 
information given by the English companies is thus calculated to 
mislead. 

There is scarcely a single person who has undertaken to inves- 
tigate the working of railways in various countries, who has not 
expressed regret that the British returns do not express the work 
performed in terms of the number of passengers and tons of goods 
carried one mile. In every annual report issued by the Board of 
Trade the absence of this information is lamented. ‘‘ Unfortunately 
“it is impossible,” say Mr. Calcraft and Mr. Giffen in 1884, “to 
“ show what is the receipt per ton per mile, which would indicate 
‘“‘ decisively whether more business is being done at a cheaper 
‘“‘ rate.” In previous and subsequent reports the same desideratum 
is alluded to. The department of the State which is charged with 
the preparation and publication of statistical facts relating to the 
various industries of the country, thus acknowledges its inability 
to perform its duty in regard to one of the most important national 
institutions, because essential information for the purpose is with- 
held by those who could supply it. This has given rise to the 
suspicion that the railway companies are interested in keeping it 
back, whereas its production would serve their best interests. 

In December last year Mr. Jeans read a valuable paper to this 
Society “On the Cost and the Conditions of Working Railway 
‘Traffic in Different Countries.” It contained many interesting 
and carefully prepared calculations and statements, but he could 
not arrive at any satisfactory conclusions in regard to the working 
of lines in this country. In one place he is ‘‘ confounded by the 
“extent of the variations that occur on various lines.” In another 
he observes, “these differences are not explained by the not 
‘unnatural variations in the character of the traffic.’ “The 
‘information given is not such as will enable an inquirer to detect 
‘“ where the management is defective. The train mileage returns 
“will not do so, the ton miles would.” ‘“ In Great Britain,” he 
adds, “the railways, whether by accident or by design, have 
‘ hitherto contrived to make it impossible for the public to discover 
“the average charges for the transport of either the one or the 
“ other for any one railway, or for the country as a whole. The 
‘missing link in the chain of evidence—a link which is not 
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‘“‘ withheld in any leading country except our own—is the number 
“of passengers and the number of tons of goods and mineral 
‘* traffic transported one mile.” 

Mr. Jeans’s paper was followed by the publication of his excel- 
lent work entitled ‘ Railway Problems,” every chapter of which 
points to the need of the adoption of these units. And so say 
all other railway economists who have examined the subject. 
Mr. Price Williams and Mr. Conder, both eminent railway 
statists, in this country; Mr. F. Haggard, who has written much 
on railway working, and the American statisticians, Dorsey 
and Poor especially, join the chorus of complaint. Why then 
is the information not given? Why: are figures only furnished 
which afford no safe guide of economic working? The proportion 
of working expenses to receipts is of no use for the purpose. The 
cost of working per mile of railway affords no criterion. The cost 
per train mile does not, for the lower that cost, the greater may be 
the extravagance. The cost per:vehicle cannot. 

So far as I can ascertain them, the chief objections on the part 
of English railway managers are: (1) that it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to obtain the information with sufficient accuracy, and 
(2) that if obtained it would be of no- practical use. 

In answer to both these objections I would refer to those 
countries, especially America and India, where the information 
is without much difficulty supplied, and where it is found to be of 
the greatest service in ascertaining where economy and good 
management is needed, and in determining rates and fares which 
shall be alike profitable to the railways ad advantageous a the 
customer, 

I admit that in this country the labour and trouble in giving 
the passenger and ton miles would be greater than in India; but 
the machinery for preparing statistics is so perfect, that this 
difficulty should be easily overcome, and the result would fully 
compensate for any extra expense. 

In America the difficulty is as great as here, and yet the figures 
are not only given for each line as a whole, but for each of its parts. 
The late lamented Mr. Grierson, in his able treatise on railway 
administration,. entitled. ‘‘ Railway Rates, English and Foreign,” 
objected to any attempt being made to-show the-cost of carrying a 
passenger or a ton 1 mile, because it could not be-obtained with 
sufficient accuracy to justify its application in determining rates. 
One of his arguments was that the cost of conveyance bears no 
relation to the value of goods. This may be so, but it does not 
interfere with my point, viz., that the knowledge of the average cost 
of carrying a passenger, and a ton of goods 1 mile, must be of the 
greatest use in determining the rates to be charged for such units. 
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It is recognised as a rule of management that goods of a valuable 
‘description may properly be charged higher rates than goods of . 
‘an inferior value. The actual cost of conveyance may or may not 
‘be more, but risks are’incurred, and extra care is bestowed upon 
them which justify the higher rate ; on the other hand, charges for 
staple commodities may be lower than the average cost of transport 
and yet be remunerative. It is contended that the aim of railway 
companies should be to charge what the traffic will bear; and this 
was explained by Mr. Grierson as “ only another way of saying 
‘“‘ that rates should be so fixed as to enable a manufacturer or a 
“trader and the railway company to obtain a reasonable profit, 
“and that rates should ultimately be determined by the law of 
‘“‘ supply and demand.” | 

What does this mean? Cana rate which shall give a reason- . 
able profit to trader and railway company be ascertained by the law 
‘of supply and demand ? I do not think it would be found practic- 
able. If the supply be more than the demand is the charge to be 
‘increased, and if less is it to be reduced ? A railway charge may 
to a certain extent be likened to a tax: it must be paid whether 
convenient or not. We see the effect of a tax upon an article of 
general consumption. The tax is high: the supply of the article 
remains the same, but the demand is diminished in consequence 
of the tax. Lower thettax, the price is less. The consumer imme- 
diately takes advantage of the reduced price; and demand and 
supply increase simultaneously. So it is with railway charges: 
rates and fares are reduced, and ithe number of passengers and 
‘the quantity of goods increase at once. But both had to bear the 
higher rates which existed before, and the customer and the rail- 
way suffered accordingly. 

If it had not been for competition in this country, and for 
the interference of Parliament in ‘fixing maximum rates, it is 
impossible to say what the charges would have been. Hven now, 
‘being determined not with reference to the cost of transport, but 
according to what the traffic will bear, an undue charge is in the 
absence of competition often persisted in, and both railway and 
customer suffer, the one by a restricted traffic and less profits, the 
other by raising the price of his goods in the market. But if in 
most cases competition is the governing factor in the matter, it is 
important, if not necessary, to know what the cost of service is, or 
as it may be termed the cost of production. Otherwise a ruinous 
competition may be carried on, and goods may be carried at a loss. 
The transport of goods, and the conveyance of passengers from 
one place to another, may be regarded in the light of a purchas- 
able commodity. The price of the service rendered is expressed 
by the charge; and whether the vehicle be a wagon drawn by 
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horses on the high road, a ship on the ocean, a ferry across # 
river, or a carriage on a first class railway, the exchange value, 
i.e., the money given for the work done, must in a great measure 
depend upon the cost of production. Sir Rowland Hill, when 
once describing his reflections on the question of reforming Post 
Office charges, said, ‘‘ Before making up my mind as to what 
* simplification of arrangement and reduction of charge were 
““ practicable, I set myself to analyse carefully each item of cost in 
‘the service performed by the Post Office as regarded letters 
* committed to its charge. In the course of the investigation I 
‘found that the chief items of cost were what I might call the 
‘“‘ terminal services, 7.e., those of collection and delivery ;” and he 
came to the conclusion that many more letters could be conveyed 
at the same cost as was then incurred, and that if only numbers 
were sufficiently increased, a lower rate of postage would cover 
expenses and produce a profit. The principle is the same in 
respect to railway traffic. By ascertaining the unit cost as near 
as practicable, means are provided for quoting a rate with some 
pretension to knowledge as to what margin is left for profit. 

The following tables show the cost of carrying a ton and a 
passenger 1 mile, and the receipts from each, on several Indian 
railways; and illustrate clearly that low rates are not incompatible 
with high profits. Shareholders, on whose account high rates are 
so often excused and advocated, would suffer if the rates which 
produce the results here given were raised. It will also be seen 
how deceptive the train mileage returns may be. Taking the 
goods traffic, the railway for instance (the Rajputana-Malwa) 
which appears to work at the lowest rate according to the expen- 
diture per train mile, is the fourth on the list when the expenses, 
are analysed by the ton mile expenditure; and the Hast Indian 
Railway, which conveys 1 ton per mile at the lowest cost, is third 
according to the train mileage return. 
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First Half of 1886. 
Goops TRAFFIC. 
ves Per Train-Mile. Per Ton-Mile. 
. rage F Fe 
Number | Num- ies ee 
ane parison parison 
Railways. of ber Work- of plea er Work- of 
Train- of Total if sabe de Net of Total ie pee 
ie g on the : ; on the >i 
Miles. | Tons Karn- Ex. | Different EKarn-}| Ton-Miles. | Earn- kx. | Different Earn | 
: ings. Railways | ings. ings. Railways | ings. 
eye: penses| (the lowest Penses (the lowest 
Train, taken as taken as 
100). 100). 

BRoaD GAUGE. Rs. | Rs. Rs. Pies: | Pies: Pies: 
am GaLTICIAN vesccasedse0s-- 3,111,280 |186 Ol} 5°72 | 2°09 et 2°63 | 578,714,181 | 5°90 | 2°16 100 3°74 
North-Western ......... 2,059,237 |120°50} 4°41 | 2°26 I41 2°15 | 248,221,001 | 7°03 | 3°61 167 3°42 
Eastern Bengal ......... 233, 188 |118°50} 4°71 : ce 241 0°85 | 27,514,166 | 7 763 6°26 | ~ 290 1°ag 
RUAAVAS Sarre cc tiessenoescees 644,754 | 89 °30F 2°45 29 139 1°23 | 54,997,385 | 7° 5°00 231 2°76 
Great Indian Peninsula 3,393,926 120 °28} 5°48 | 2°22 139 32°26 | 408,211,624 i o 3°55 164 5°20 

‘Bombay and Baroda ...| 768,285 |178°871 7°50 | 2°84 178 4°66 | 137,422,362 | 8°05 | 3°05 141 5°00 
Oude and Rohilkund...) 543,478 |156°51] 3°86 | 2°14 134 1°72 | 85,060,695 | 4°73 | 2°62 121 2°1] 
METRE GAUGE. 
pe vatone: Maly Rees 2,048,590 | 77°70] 3°29 | 1 100 1°69 | 182,981,197 | 7°07 | 3°43 159 3° 
HIT Alpeascsceteees eet ess7 210,051 | 84°41] 3°97 | 2°4 251 1°56 | 17,730,382 | 9°04 | 5°48 254 39 
South Indian ............ 524,448 | 54°20) 2°14 | 1°69 106 0°45 | 28,426,955 | 7°59 | 5°98 279 is 
TABLE B. 
BroaD GAUGE. 
East Indian. Great 
1877. 1882. 1886. 1877. 
Mean mileage worked ..0.......cc0:sssseeeees (miles) 1,503 1,506# ij7iab7 1,2685 
Average number of Daseeneets a train . 247) 259°35 247°50 222 
: ons of goods in a 2 : : mS 
cL oy aren Sore MEME, My rtsem (tons) 1355 kre: eee Se 
Average number of passengers per vehicle 14 15°36 15°58 15 @ 
tons of goods per . : 2 q 
wagon Sa. ner, a bee bse (one 452 pee Hes ey 
Number of passengers carried 1 mile... jitteaee 627,117,403| 778,988,659) 914,214,793)3 14,,400,000} 
ee tons of goods carried 1 mile +++]84.1,308,637 1,003,429,077/ 1,061,229,79 3]962,158,60 } 
age sum received for carrying a pas- : ; ; ; | 

ae ONO. Milewas ak hes ee ae aes I F106, 3 49 |e eee Pies 2°71 | Pies 3:269 
Average panel carrying a passenger 1 mile| ,, 1°09 i ALS 4 OSS Ji 6G 

» profit on carrying a passenger 1 | : : | 
LG ere teeta iiiic nee ees ce ene : al eo) Rae » 2°08 » 1°89 », 169 
Average sum received for carrying 1 ton of | 

BOOUS LAIN OL. ci nhac cites es sill oo octets Te fete », 6°26 » 5°85 » 8 75q 
Average cost of carrying 1 ton of goods 

1 eee ae ener oe ow 92), 1190 41 Gate pees » 215 | 4, 4°32 | 
Average profit on carrying 1 ton of goods | 

: . . . a ] 

rie | eae et | » 523] » 884 |» so | 4 443] 





ee eee 1 
Note—It should be explained that the figures given for the year 1877 were arrived at by 
and that the statements for the other years are made under the new formula explained in 
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First Half of 1886. 
COACHING TRAFFIC. 
Ave Per 7'rain-Mile. Per Passenger-Mile. 
rage 
Num- Com- Com- 
eee ber parison pusher parison Railways 
of of Work- of of Work- of ; 
an Total | . Expenses | Net P Rotaliis Expenses | Net 
~ ree ing onthe |p Giech eer oe Ing onthe |p. 
les. sen- | #2r™- Different | “7? Miles. <a UP Ditterent?| "2"? 
ings. ~ | Railways | ings. gs. Railways | ings 
ey F penses) (the lowest : penses!(the lowest 
1B taken as taken as 
Train. 100). 100). 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Pies. | Pies. | Pies. BrRoap GAUGE. 
161 |256 °59} 4°13 | 1°19 127 2°94. | 467,824,984 | 2°70 | 0°80 IOI 1°90 | Kast Indian 
8,089 125909] 3°86 | 1°54 164 2°32 | 284,499,678 | 2°50 | 1°00 L2H 1°50 | North-Western 
7,735 |226°83] 3°56 | 2°08 221 1°48 | 65,266,175 | 2 68 | 1°43 181 1°25 | Eastern Bengal 
,O01 |279°75] 3°50 | 1°62 172 1°88 | 128,012,715 | 2°06 | 0°96 122 1°10 | Madras 
5685 |168°21] 2°87 | 1°31 139 1°56 | 232,583,281 | 2°71 | 1°ll I4I 1°60 | Great Indian Peninsula 
L168 273027 4°17 | 1°28 136 2°89 | 131,369,300 ]| 2°63 | 0°81 103 1°82 | Bombay and Baroda 
D514 |166°6o4 2°43 | 1°06 113 1°37 | 94,924,370 | 2°61 | 1°09 138 1°52 | Oude and Rohilkund 
METRE GAUGE, 
5349 |208°751 2°64 | 0°94] 100 1°70 | 205,690,541 | 2°1s | 0°79 100 1°36 | Rajputana-Malwa 
1046 1152 838i 2°63 | 1°50 160 T*12 | 395320/272 | sto | 1°75 222 1°35 | Burma 
5,616 1265385 3°00 1°65 195 35 f 112,937,234 | 2°07 | 1°03 130 1-u4 | South Indian 
TABLE B, 
BrRoaD GAUGE. METRE GAUGE. 
ian Peninsula, Bombay and Baroda. Rajputana-Malwa. 
1882. 1886. 1877. 1882. 1886. 1877. 1882. 1886. 
1,446% 1,501} 443% 458% 461 396 1, 15% 1475 
14.5°54 163°40 279 249-59 258°47 202 188°95 208°16 
97°96 118°62 123365 147°48 1 ee 60°93 87:07 
12733 12°57 30 16°39 NO72 12°32 13°99 16°56 
4°08 4°57 2°91 4°14, 4°21 2°59 2°36 3°45 





0,659,387|409,383,213}1 43,25 1,300|209,686,200] 262,680,806] 82,772,400|301,826,920/415,455,282 
,028,71¢|687,763,372] 85,760,42¢|135,414,841| 231,253,939] 26,922,142/130,807,716|332,726,651 


les 3°07 | Pies 2°72 | Pies 3°21 | Pies 2°72 | Pies 2°64 | Pies 2°08 | Pies 2°16 | Pies 2°15 
a ee peg ee IM ae} yo olral itGrg s 37238 we etcts » 0°88 
” 1°66 » 133 ye) 1°68 ye od »» «1°69 » O10 » ©9097 rn ee! 
» 9°70 », 865 met073. | 5, 9:43 y- 779 », 12°22 9» 10°29 »» 694 
» 4°64 », 3°86 » 3°45 3) 4°73 re woke s7 37 «646 » 5°32 aA 
” 5°06 9 4:79 ” 728 ” 4°70 ” 4°52 bb) 5°76 9 4°97 PP] 3°17 


A. M. Rendel according to an equal division of expenses between goods and passengers, 
| paper. 
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If more economy is now exercised on Indian railways, it is in 
a great measure due to the returns of traffic, together with an 
analysis rendered week by week and half-year by half-year by 
every railway administration in that country. Economical results 
may, I admit, be also partially accounted for by the increase of 
traffic, by competition, and by a suitable division of railway 
systems, but it is chiefly due to an increase of the train loads, 
and a proportionate reduction in the train mileage; in other 
words, to a better management of the traffic. The returns just 
referred to revealed a waste of power and of vehicle space which 
was not before realised. The forms of these statements are 
appended. In this country the high authority (Mr. Grierson) I 
have already referred to acknowledges that “ wagons containing 
“only a small quantity of goods are often sent long distances 
-“ at little profit if not at a loss. Goods trains are run at an 
“excessive speed, and therefore do not and cannot carry such 
‘‘ remunerative loads as in other countries, notwithstanding some 
‘of the undoubtedly low rates charged there. So-called conces- 
‘‘ sions not really essential are made to trading and other interests, 
‘‘ when it would be better that the companies should earn on the 
“ traffic a reasonable income to go into the pockets of the share- 
‘* holders, or be expended as suggested by Sir Bernhard Samuelson, 
“in improved accommodation.” All this is attributed to undue 
competition; but, whatever the cause, stronger testimony could 
scarcely be borne to the present unscientific plan of working 
pursued in this country : a system which necessarily entails severe 
loss upon the shareholder, and adds to the charge upon the 
customer. 

I may be told that the proposal to obtain the cost of service, 
and to make it the basis of measures of economy and of charges, 
has been already considered and discarded, and that a committee 
of the House of Commons in 1872 pronounced it to be impractic- 
able; I am not, I think, wanting in respect to a committee of the 
House of Commons if I question its infallibility. Committees have 
frequently changed their opinion on railway administration, and 
the legislature itself has from time to time altered its decisions. 
Besides, within the last fifteen years much has been done in 
improving railway statistics; and it is not likely, with the actual 
proof before them of the information being now obtained and 
published in other countries, that a committee of the House of 
Commons would declare it. to be impracticable. Difficulties have 
been made by the excessive zeal of those objectors who to cast 
ridicule on the movement endeavour to point out the inutility of 
attempting to obtain perfect accuracy. “ Will those,” we are 
asked, “who talk about cost of service, reveal the formula by 
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‘“ which they can accurately calculate the cost of carriage of a 
‘* particular article carried in the same truck with a dozen others, 
“all coming from different places and destined for different 

“stations over three or four different lines, the cost of no 
‘“‘ two of which has been the same, and the working expenses of 
“which are totally dissimilar?” Such refinement of investiga- 
tion even if possible would be very troublesome, and is unnecessary 
for practical purposes. We go further, and admit that approxi- 
mation only is possible. But we contend that the approximation 
capable of being arrived at is invaluable. The formula that has 
for some years been in use for Indian railways was not adopted 
without much consideration and discussion, and the method has 
been varied as experience was gained. A chief difficulty in a satis- 
factory analysis is the apportionment of the expenses between the 
goods and passenger services; but the difficulty is common to any 
system which seeks to discriminate between the two, and no 
system is worth attention that does not. It was originally assumed 
by Sir A. Rendel for his calculations that a passenger and goods 
train cost the same per train mile run. In. working the system out 
in India, however, the expenses of the different departments, 
maintenance, locomotive, &c., were apportioned on different bases 
considered more correct, and the detailed analyses were for many 
years prepared accordingly. In the year 1880 a committee of 
experts was appointed in India to consider the matter, and the 
conclusion they came to was that division should be made in the 
ratio of the gross’ ton miles for coaching and goods respectively, 
the expenses of maintenance, of the locomotive department, of 
carriages and wagons, of traffic, of general superintendence and 
miscellaneous charges being treated alike. By dividing the whole 
working expenses between the different descriptions of traffic in 
proportion to the gross ton mileage performed for each, an approxi- 
mately correct statement of the cost of working each description of 
traffic is arrived at. It is then a simple matter to calculate the 
unit cost. 

It will probably be said that these various modes of attempting 
to attain the nearest approximation to absolute correctness prove 
the difficulty of obtaining the desired unit cost in this country. 
But surely it will not be contended that they are difficulties which 
cannot be overcome, and which it is worth some trouble to over- 
come. In Sir Bernhard Samuelson’s valuable report to the 
President of the Association of the Chambers of Commerce of the 
United Kingdom, on the railway goods tariffs of Germany, Belgium, 
and Holland, compared with those of this country, he pronounces 


1 That is the freight and the dead weight, including engines, tenders, and 
brake vans. 
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this opinion, after a most careful investigation of the systems 
pursued in those countries: “The traffic in commodities in the 
“ countries of the north of Hurope, which compete with us for the 
“trade of the world, is carried on under rates founded on intel- 
“ligible principles, and not, as is frequently the case in this 
‘“ country, on the hap-hazard estimate by traffic managers of what 
“ the traffic will bear.” This points to a question of vital interest 
to this country, and in these days of intense and universal competi- 
tion between the different countries of the world and our own, 
should not be neglected by our railway administrators. I do not 
contend that rates’ should be based only on the cost of service, but 
that cost of service, whether ascertained or not, must be one of 
the most important elements in the charge which may properly be 
made, and therefore that it is important to ascertain what it is, and 
then to use it as a guide, just as I have before observed the cost of 
production must influence prices in every transaction of commerce. 
The knowledge of what the cost. is should, as regards railways, 
prevent undue competition, should assist in the: judicious applica- 
tion of rates to different classes of goods and passengers, and 
enable useful comparisons to be made between different railways 
for the mutual benefit of each. 

Jt may now be useful to compare, by way of illustration, the 
working results of different lines. While doing so I am not 
unmindful of the fact that conditions of traffic and of working 
vary considerably in different countries, and on different railways; 
that, for example, the leads in some are much longer than in others ; 
that the price of labour, of fuel, and of materials is greater in 
some than in others; that the alignment is more or less favourable, 
that the articles conveyed also are different, some requiring more 
care and involving more risk than others; but in the main, 
comparisons of average working may be justly made on the 
passenger and ton mile basis, and an opinion may be fairly formed 
of the economy of working and success of management by means > 
of this information. 

The railways to which the tables appended relate, are charac- 
teristic examples of fully developed systems in India on the 5 feet 
6 inches, and the metre, gauges. 

Taking the most important of these lines, viz., the East Indian, 
it will be found on examination that last year 914,214,793 pas- 
sengers of all classes were carried 1 mile at a cost of 292,834/.; 
that 1,061,229,793 tons of goods and minerals were carried 1 mile 
at a cost of 891,267/.; and that this traffic was conveyed in 56,013 
passenger trains, running 3,693,753 miles, and in 27,141 goods 
trains, running 5,618,799 miles. Thus each passenger was con- 
veyed at the cost of about 0°82 pie, or, at the present rate of 
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exchange of 1s. 6d. the rupee, a little more than three-tenths of a 
farthing per mile, at a profit of about seven-tenths of a farthing, 
being 230 per cent. on the cost; and each ton was carried at the 
cost of 2°15 pies or about eight-tenths of a farthing, at a profit of 
one and four-tenths of a farthing, being 175 per cent. on the cost.” 
When, by means of these returns, it was found that there was 
waste in the train miles run and in the train loads, measures were 
taken to prevent the extravagance. The number of wagons in 
a train was increased, and the load in each wagon was made 
greater. The consequence has been that the average loads by 
train and by vehicle have been larger. Economy has been secured, 
and the public have benefited: for the railway authorities found 
that it was expedient and desirable to reduce rates. This has 
provoked more traffic, and brought larger profits. The usual rate 
for a third class passenger is now 2 pies, or about three-quarters 
of a farthing per mile, and it appears by the last report that 
reductions to 1# pies, and 13.pies on some lines, has resulted in a 
considerable increase in the number of passengers, with a satis- 
factory improvement in receipts. The first and second classes 
scarcely yield a profit: so that the average cost arrived at is 
higher than that at which the bulk of the passenger traffic is 
worked, the proportion of the lowest class carried being about 
97 per cent. of the whole. The same remark applies equally to 
goods. The lowest rates for staples such as grain, seeds, and salt, 
are from 4d. to 4d., per ton per mile. I believe that for economy 
of working and for lowness of charges the Indian railways will 
compare favourably with railways in any other part of the world. 
I would now only remark in conclusion that the problems 
involved in railway management are not only very interesting, 
but are intimately connected with the welfare and prosperity of a 
country. Hconomy is of the first importance both for the share- 
holders and the public; extravagant management and high rates 
go together, and both are opposed to the interests of all concerned. 
Any one item of information that leads to a clear issue is valuable, 
and should be welcomed. It may seem a small matter, and some 
may think that its importance has been exaggerated; but if it 
could be the means of reducing expenditure and of placing rates 
and fares upon a better footing, the benefit would soon be felt, and 
the legitimate claims of the public would be met. The question 
is apart from that of equal mileage rates or differential rates. 
These are matters of principle in connection with management, 
and the knowledge of the cost of service would no doubt assist in 
facilitating such arrangements. Nor would it interfere with that 


2 These calculations have been made at the exchange of 1s. 6d. the rupee. 
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Pro- Broad Gauge. 
gres- 
sive Headings. North: 
cones East Indian.» Western. | Hastern Bengal. Madras, 
1 | Miles open on 31st Dec.,1886 Miles} 1 aoe 1,850°78 233°69 860°38 
1A aha eee worked during \ r 1,712°67 1,863°78 233°69 860°38 
2 Total capital outlay oo... Rs.) 37,98,95,711 |29,40,97,667 | 5,02,19,726 |11,59,311 
3 roe! DET mile pens 25 toh toes * 2,10,903 _1,58,280 204,971 1,31,0 
4 | Coaching receipts .....,..0..cscsseee “3 1,4.7,40,607 83,40,511 19,34,753 33,27,0 
pis Goods receipts 4 ah...ctomeen » | 3523,39,405] 1,62,80,663} 28,78,183] 44, 57,8: 
Day Gross earnings moth t te » | 45:79,87,847| 2,58,04,949/ 52,03,359] 79,66,0 
Gian Wor ino expenses rnc. tear 4 1,66,55,524 |11,383,39,242|  32,24,406 47,36,8 
8 | Ditto per cent. of gross receipts....... 34°71 52°71 61°97 59°46 
D2 1| Neteoarninps (leaker Rs.| 3,13,32,323 | 1,19,65,607 19,78,953| 32,29, 
10 | Ditto per cent. on capital outlay........ 8°45 4e7 3°94 2°79 
11 | Ditto ditto on paid-up capital ........ — —_— — 2°78 
12 | Passenger train-miles ................ No. 3,693,753| 2,242,185 594,270 973;8 
13 | Goods train-mile8.............000s000066, " 5,618,799 3,807,938 528,803 1,299,832 
PU ULOLa ede sda eb citer tine oe 3 9,312,552, 6,050,123 1,123,073 2,273,0 
15 | Coaching receipts per passen- Ra. on 3:79 sin6 3:42, 
ger bratm-MILC se seeseceeeeeens | 
16 oo ee receipts per goods train- i 5°76 4°28 5°44 3°43 
17 | Gross earnings per train-mile .... ,, he ks 4°18 4°63 3°50. 
18 | Working expenses per train-mile ,, 1°79 2°21 2°87 2°08 
19 | Net earnings per train-mile ........ . 3°36 1:97 1°76 1:42 
20 | Average number of passengers 1n 247°50 24826 204°60 285°39° 
a passenger train ........ tieeteeeeeateees : 7 
21 | syenaee number of tons in a goods 188:87 12719 6-66 85-84 
Average number of vehicles (ex- . 
cluding brake-vans) — 
22 In each passenger train ............ 15°88 15°30 14°53 _ 15°08 
23 OOS Tail conc Meee ered 27°01. 32°66 20°47 
24 Ineach f Passenger carriages ... 15°79 10°75. 9°97 717 
mixed mile | Goods vehicles........... 3°62 7°58 532 12°35) 
25 | Number of passengers carried 1 mile 914,214,793 | 556,646,049 | 121,585,796 | 277,898,18 
2G f maa | ‘ 
= ” eave nepetenrst el 1,061,229,793 | 484,332,584| 61,689,766 | 111,589,08 
Average cost of hauling for 1 mile— : 

27 One passenger unit... Pies. 0°82 118 1°42 0°97 
28 ay MUON OL *OOOUN sank eee x as 3°57 5°94 513 
Average sum received for carrying 

for 1 mile— 
29 One passenger unit ........ Pies. lyst 2°53 hae 1:96 
30 5. ton-of goods “iiat.. “ 5°85 6°45 8°96 7:67 
* Excluding steamer service and suspense accounts. 
b 


fe} 


Includes the branch lines worked by the East Indian Railway Company. 
Includes the Amritzar-Pathankot Railway, except in items 2, 3, 9, and 10. 


* Includes rent of leased line (Rs. 56,052). 


° Includes the Bhopal-Itarsi, Dhond-Manmad and Berar State Railways, except in items 


B, 9, 10, and 11. 
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1886. 
Broad Gauge. Metre Gauge. 
t Indian Bombay, Oudh and Rajputana- Southern a4 
insula.e np eons Rohilkhand. Malwa.i Mahratta, porns: South Indian.t 
04°75 461-00 68654 | 1,664-42 476°50 327-00 662'00 
o1'23 461-00 681748 1,475,01 341°37 327-00 66200 
517,522 | 9,35,85,807 | 8,27,96,821 }12,80,59,507 | 3,66,01,346 | 2,85,59,214 | 4,67,57,701 
3025995 1,97,147 1,16,367 74,342 41,929 85,310 67,948 
385,564 | 38,986,050} 26,85,513 | 52,44,152 | 5,39,366 | 18,93,744 | 25,64,140 
98,367 93,81,161 34,09,992 | 1,20,33,740 | 10,66,965 | 12,10,786 23,355,149 
2,57:906 | 1,35,05,635 65,05,408 | 1,74,57,146 16,34,918 | 26,657,955 49,35,618 
», 50,1826 55,52,879 36,44,653 87,76,027 | 11,41,£93 |. 17,14,684 34.44,262 
46°49 41°12 56°02 50°27 69°83 6451 | 69°78 
1,075,724 79,52,756 28,60,755 86,81,119 45935325 843,271 14,91,356 
7°80 8°58 3°46 6°80 1295 3°30 3°16 
7°90 8645 aad — o'91 -- 3°14 
811,418 977,611 1,007,622 1,995,864 204,542 516,579 850,364 
"99,745 1,304,715 1,058,870 3,821,213 495,091 316,335 1,088,873 
611,163 2,282,326 2,066,492 5,817,077 699,633 832,914 1,939,237 
- 2°80 3°98 2°66 2°63 2°64 _ 2°70 3°02 
5°34 7:19 72 3°15 2°16 3°83 2°14 
4°56 5°92 3°14 3°00 a3 3°19 2°56 
2°21 2°43 eo 6 L151 1°6 2°06 1°78 
2°44 3°49 1°38 1°49 rz 1°13 ei i 
63°40 258°47 182°63 208°16 176°82 152°53 266°85 
18°62 17724 133°18 87:07 49°19 84°62 54°69 
136 13°10 14°53 12:57 14°91 17°69 13°23 
26°00 42°09 25°26 25°27 21°62 29°12 1ore a 
4°00 8:00 : 12°24 7°69 12°29 Liss 
8°00 16°98 17°33 8°38 7°43 21°33 12°42 
383,213 | 252,680,806 | 184,024,196 | 415,455,232 | 36,167,416 | 78,795,506 | 226,919,207 
963,372 | 231,253,939 | 141,019,833 | 332,726,651 | 24,355,434. 5,766,716 9,552,470 
1°39 0°95 1°13 0°88 I" 1:87 1°06 
3°86 3°27 2°99 3°77 6°21 5°83 6°16 
2°92 2°64 2°62 2°15 2°63 311 2°07 
8°65 <70 4°64 6°94 8°41 8°69 aos 























f Includes rent of leased lines (Rs. 3,54,907), but excludes Rs. 12,415, being charges 

ed direct by the State on the Dhond-Manmad Railway. . 
s Includes the Patri branch, except in items 10 and 11. 
n Deducting Rs. 39,765 for interest on overdrawn capital from the net earnings, the per- 
re on the paid-up capital will be 8°60 per cent. 


‘ Includes the figures of the Cawnpore-Achnera for the last three months of 1886. 


i Includes the Pondicherry Railway, except in items 2, 3, 10, and 11. 
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elasticity of management and the proper discrimination as to 
charges which is so desirable for accommodating the circumstances 
of traffic. 

I hope I have shown good reason for pressing that the imper- 
fections in the statistical returns obtained from the railway 
companies in this country should be remedied. I trust that any 
objection on the part of the companies to supply what is required 
will be removed, and that, at any rate, the Council of this Society 
will feel it right to exercise its influence with Her Majesty’s 
Government to require that in any future railway Bill powers 
should be given to the Board of Trade to call upon the railway 
companies of this country to render such statistical returns as 
may be considered desirable in the public interests. 


General Results of Working Indian Railways. 














1884. 1885. 1886. 

Mean mileage open for traffic 11,114 3 12,091°27 12,548°83 
Number of passengers carried 73,815,119 80,864,779 88,436,318 

7 tons of goods moved 16,663,007 18,925,385 19,576,365 
Passenger unit miles ............ 353555746323 | 3,640,337,596 | 3,894,076,609 
Ton mileage of goods ............ 2,761,518,023 | 8,3819,574,447 | 3,388,606,208 
Dra ln Tiles csconcensanverctercerqteereet 39,606,785 45,422,502 45,475,834 
Gross receipts — ......0scen Rs. 15,07,0332 50 17,88,05,185 18,58,41,170 
Working expenses ........... ‘5 8,06,26,463 8,77,01,962 8,84,22,951 


IN 6b: TECEIPES *Risorreencsteseores 3 7,91,36,793 " 9,11,03,2238 9,24,18,219 
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APPENDIX. 
Form of Audited Return of Traffic and Mileage for the Week ending 
1807s 
RECEIPTS. 
- Week ending 1887. 
Description of Traffic. by as 
1886. 1887. } Increase. | Decrease. 
CoacHInNG TRAFFIC. AS Meld S250. i 8, Mailedesa-de 

TSG Clasm PASSED GETS 2 ..n.i... sess cesscsseeceseseens 
2nd os leche See ROM sciterab ies 
Intermediate class passengers ............... 
DEO OPAC DOTS G cosae..ss.cteissesevectversosenes 
Passengers’ luygage..........0.... =: eee ere 
CE Si eee ee 
Ordinary carriages, horses, dogs, &c........ 
Military = Co ae 
es cicivsenedsnincoseonr-vpcacvsrvoneesceeeees | 
On Sy Ee nee ee 
Mails — 

Haulage and hire of post office vehicles 

BPE WYNER otro ees aosscercgnceavevnsseononsng: 

| eB “pasch eee: e eeeee 
DNL snb ecsose cocene, -cageceeenssoeseases- 

ROU cis ce le eatynsuansves 


Less outstandings irrecoverable... 
Total coaching receipts ............ 


Goops TRAFFIC. 
Merchandise, general .............:.cececceseeee: 
ee 2 ey 
Railway materials for construction ........ 
Coal— 

SOS Ge See 
For the railway (construction only) .... 
For locomotive department (revenue 
0 oe as Se. 
For other departments (revenue only) 
Revenue stores— 
For al! departments, excepting coal 
and locomotive fuel.............c..6 cece 
Wood and patent fuel for locomotive 
1 Te a 
Live stock— 








Rents and demurrage, wharfage, storage, 

OT inhi hn: SEE ann Sense 
Interest on outstanding bills «0.0... 
WTOC GS) On on re 


BUA ie evsh sere ovcnneosaek 
Less outstandings irrecoverable.... 





Total goods receipts..............00. 





Vote LL. PART I. C 
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Form of Audited Return of Traffic and Mileage —Contd. 


REcEIPTS— Contd. 





Week ending 1887. 


Description of Traffic. —————S— | 
1886. 1887. | Increase. | Decrease. 








SunpRY TRAFFIC. £s.d.| £8. d.) £ 8.ds| £ sd: 
Electric telegraph (for private messages) 
Hire of locomotives and mileage, demur- 
rage, and hire of vehicles— 
Coaching (i. -djiatei tet ee 
GOO. satanaiedscsenrcopeees tae eee yee ea 
Rent of stations, &c., jointly occupied.... 
Clearing accounts with other lines ........ 
soane Bridge tolls seicc.csce tee 
Tonse Bridge and Jumna Bridge tolls, 
Allahabad. ..05.033..a5 born sores -cege- cnet eee 
Jumna Bridge tolls, Deihi ..................0+03 
More Bridge tole. tcc.ssneserssantsneeomre 
FRiQTE seins snstaces scusentne demeeceee ae eet eee 
Profits of workshops for work done for 
other railways, (Cis. sk oe ee 
Sale of unclaimed and damaged goods .... 
Unpaid or unclaimed salaries.................... 
Hixcess cash; .../shswums- oe en tee ieemre: 1) 
Ferry receipts for crossing passengers 
when Hooghly Bridge is closed............ 
Miscellaneous minor receipts..............0++. 
Fees on transfers of annuities, &e. ........ 
Receipts from N.-W.S. Railway for use of 
the line between Ghaziabad and Delhi 
Deposits of periodical ticket holders for- 
feited :...::..cic.ccegeen ne ete cee 
Receipts from branch lines for use of 
rolling stock: 23 iRise ces oe 
male! of revenue stored cr... 0e.e cee ree 
Steamboat earnings 4. cijc.:c:<rsctee-ees 
Proportion of charges on goods over 
Shalimar branch $000. cere ee 


Total seers ec. 
Less outstandings irrecoverable... 


Total sundry receipts ................ 


Total for the week wee 
Amount for previous seven weeks of 
half-year °..,.ngeccsc ee ae 


Total for eight weeks: ..........0..-: 


Average receipts per week for eight weeks 
Receipts per mile open, weeks ending 
ETUC |, ea Narre cen ae Gre tine te 
Average receipts per mile open per week 
for eight weeks i, -ctnose ee 
Receipts per train mile, weeks ending 
and, -~ —) \0) ieiaeaee ees Ms 
Average receipts per train mile for eigh 
weeks 
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Form of Audited Return of Trafic and Mileage—Contd. 


MILEAGE. 





Week ending Dee Re. 
Description of Mileage. 





1886. 1887. Increase. | Decrease. 














Train miles run for the public, viz.:— 


Se EE laine conn issiesansecdirtivic tee 
MSC erect Pisces ciccscensvap-oneesee oeveseescrs 
BM Pe roenetes conn searqenceesseesesecocseseses- 
Lo Be aes cand sti eee em 
Train miles run for locomotive depart- 
RAMONE MRR aig seeyy easton cse'sscveionnaseadevenereseoxses 
Train miles run for maintenance ............ 
Total traffic train-mileage ........ eee a as 





1886. 1887. 


Hrs Mts.| Hrs. Mts. 














Assisting engines .... 


Shunting and 
standing in 
steam for traffic 
purposes ........ 


Miscellaneous ServiCes ........ccccccccccceccceseceeees 


Total miscellaneous engine mileage 


TOCA ONGUIG THUCA PE: .......5<.c0s.ecssrseeesssceree. 
Total traffic train-mileage for previous 
seven weeks of half year ............... 


Total traffic train-mileage for eight 
WOCKAPCIIC EE es sescsacesueece 

Average number of train miles ey 
week for eight weeks .........csssseseeees 





GE ere RR yi cosessiyvossssecsesocessseese> 


(oe 
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Form of Audited Return of Trafic and Mileage—Contd. 


MitEage— Contd. 


Number of Passengers, and Weight of Luggage, Parcels, Merchandise, Coal, 
and Railway Materials Conveyed. 





Week ending 1887. 





Description. 


1886. 1887. Increase. | Decrease. 











Tet Class PASSON BENE ..2.0scc.sssewrenectorsneretntepets 
2nd Ag LN OME HERA aeeileds bec eee tee 
Intermediate class passengers .........6.0+ 
OY CLUSS PABSEN LOMB... sirtecscneseessaremversvotoen the 


Total number of passengers ........ 








Tons. cwts.| Tons. cwts.} Tons, ewts.| Tons. ewts. 
LU Pe aSe T.iinsp uate ee 


Pareelahan cst eee ee 





Merchandise, genefal 1.2... Assessosessvensonper 
Military Stores ccf e-cest teyoaite fmvaseeesaeags see 
Railway materials for construction ........ 
Coal— 
Fot the public 5.8 c7.csevnes ten eter ee 
» the railway (construction only) .... 
», locomotive depart. (revenue only) 
,, other departments ( 
. Revenue stores— 
For all departments, excepting coal 
and. Locomotive Tien tis.1s. ose: 
Wood and patent fuel for loco. depart. 


oP) 








Passenger Mileage and Ton Mileage of Luggage, Parcels, and Goods Conveyed. 


Ist’ class Dassen Ors ...rs-deaessvapeeeerevasnarseees 
2nd pM ORS, vcs semua eee ss ecoec ies 
Intermediate class passengers ...........405+- 
Sd. class PASSCNPETS...1......000secrersoerdasvosseeres 


LUE RAGS Misia: pete 
Parcela ei: cns oa te eres 


Merchandise, general 
Military (stores c.cohrcnnucaniees: coeareeeteneate- 
Railway materials for construction 
Coal— 
For the public ienaa. .a eae 
» the railway (construction only) ... 
», locomotive depart. (revenue only) 
», other departments ( 
Revenue stores— 
For all departments, excepting coal 
and locomotive fuel.......cccccsccsent 
Wood and patent fuel for loco. depart. 


CeCe oe reer eser eres eeeeeeeesers 


eee eee 


99 


Total 


Ce ee i rari 
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21 
Form of Analysis of Traffic for Week ending 3 1887: 
Coaching Traffic. Goods Traffic. 

Receipts from passenger traffic .... £ Receipts from goods traffic............ £ 
Passenger train-miles run ............ No. Goods train-miles run..................+ No. 

Average passenger train-mile Average goods train-mile re- 
TS Sa eee ee ee CONPUR A Aha testi kdbeanbeael ne) ; 
Number of passengers carried Ne Tons of goods carried 1 ea Ne 


1 mile 
Average sum received for carry- | 
d 


POR O eee e eee e sores ess eeeeooeseeusores 


ing a passenger (taking all 
classes together) 1 mile ........ 
in a train at any one time .... 
Average number of passenger 
trains per diem each way, 
supposing each train to tra-{ ” 
verse the whole line open .... 
Average number of nso! nef 
) 





passing over each mile of line 
daily (both ways)... 


Average number of passengers } Na: 


including live stock, &c......... 
Average sum received for carry- 
ing 1 ton (taking all classes} d 
together) 1 mile 
Average number of tons in a 
goods train at any one time.. 
Average number of goods trains 
per diem each way supposing 
each train to run over the{ ” 
WhOte TNS GPO he. docasties 
Average number of tons of goods } 
d? 


Premera e eee earenene 


passing over each mile of line 


daily (both ways)........ beeen 








Note.—The passenger mileage is taken at the result given by dividing the earnings of each 
plass by the rate per mile, and adding thereto the receipts from parcels, luggage, &c., converted 
nto passenger miles by dividing them by the average rate obtained from passengers. 


Passenger Unit Mileage and Ton Mileage of Luggage, Parcels, and Goods Conveyed. 


Passenger. 


Description. Unit Mileage. 








st class 
nd 
Brd 


Pee eo eeereweeeressconne 


0 Ua 
, ao 


Nos. 


Pee dere reesereeeeronese 


Luggage 
Parcels 


POP ee eeroeoeseooreseones 


Chief Auditor’s Office, 





Goods. 





Description. 


Up. Down. 

















Merchandise, general ................ 

Railway materials for con- 
struction } 

ee Ve PUGEB COTES. -nicets vse acctngs casec- cee: 
ee CGAL 


Pe eee Heme eese reer eeereserene 


Peer emer ewer er eaeere rere wOe 


COO ears aes reeeroees 








SEY E ME UOC tc COCA, esas eiy evant anced nn is <2 Total 





Total. 
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Discussion on Sin JuLAND DaAnvers’s PAPER. 


Mr. G. Bapen-Poweztt, M.P:, was specially pleased to be able to 
say a few words on the paper, to which they had all listened with 
such interest, because it was one of special value to Members of 
Parliament personally, seeing that one of the great tasks for next 
session would be the discussion of the Railway Rates Bill. He 
congratulated the Society on having placed before Parliament such 
an excellent example of practical analysis of railway returns as 
was found in the appendix to the paper. If, as the author had 
stated, the railways of the United Kingdom in speed, safety, 
comfort, and convenience, were far above the. railways of any 
other country, they must, he thought, be far advanced on the road 
to perfection. But he noticed one great omission; nothing was 
said as to the cheapness of carriage either for passengers or goods, 
which from a consumer's point of view he took to be one of the 
most important elements in the railway question. But then 
although “they were told that the railways in England were so 
excellent in their management in many points, they were also 
told that there were no data available from any railway in the 
kingdom which could supply the real facts that would enable 
Parliament to legislate in defence either of vested interests, or 
of the consumer. He was perhaps rather vain to find so-high 
an authority as Sir Juland Danvers backing up some remarks 
that he (Mr. Baden-Powell) and others had made last December 
concerning Mr. Jeans’s paper,—to the effect that in England there 
was really no available statistical knowledge of railways to go 
upon. Nevertheless, the unfortunate House of Commons next 
session had to legislate on railways, and in the absence of 
sufficient information. He therefore hoped that Sir Juland 
Danvers’s paper would rouse the public, whether interested as 
consumers or shareholders in railways, to provide Parliament 
with that amount of information which was absolutely essential 
to proper legislation. It would be seen from the records and the 
tables, that Indian railways under the skilled charge of Sir Juland 
Danvers and his colleagues, as many of them knew who had 
invested in them, had developed an amount of economy which 
was eminently satisfactory. While thanking the author for his 
valuable paper, he would. add that he thought government would — 
be exercising a very wise discretion if they at once entrusted that 
gentleman with the task of providing Parliament with information 
on British railways such as he had given in his paper with Seay 
to Indian railways. 

Mr. Cuarues R. Hara wished to make a remark on one pean 
of statistical railway returns which during the present agitation for 
free trade came somewhat nearly home to those who were engaged 
in commerce. Those who had observed the controversies that had 
been raised on the subject of the competition with the foreigner, 
would know that through rates were given to foreign goods 
imported into this country, concealing of course the rate which 
was actually charged for the carriage over the English lines; and 
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if what was proposed by the author would lead to the publication 
by the railways of statistics which would enable them to judge 
what was charged for the foreign goods, it would no doubt lead to 
a better state of things with regard to those matters. He might 
best illustrate what he meant by stating what had come within 
his own knowledge as a wine and spirit merchant. In sending 
thirty cases of bottled wine from Calais to London the goods were 
shipped from Calais, carried by the steamer, unshipped, handled 
at Dover, put on the train, sent up to London, and delivered 
within town limits for 6d.a case. If those thirty cases were sent 
from London to Dover the cost would be at least 8d. That was 
only an example of a multitude of through rates, concealing a 
preferential protection of foreign goods. A case had recently 
come under his notice in which a gentleman, wishing to send 
wheat to London from Liverpool, actually shipped it to New York, 
and had it shipped back by steamer on the through rate, going 
over exactly the same line to London as it would “have travelled 
had it only been sent from Liverpool. It was most desirable, he 
submitted, at this crisis when questions of fair trade were being 
discussed, to see that corporations such as railways, to whom 
special privileges, parliamentary charters, and monopolies had 
been granted, should not at the expense of the English producer 
protect the foreign producer. Undoubtedly, if the proposals of 
the author were properly carried out they would lead to a better 
knowledge of railway rates; and more particularly of those through 
rates in which the protection of foreign interest was concealed. 
Mr. Price-WitutaMms, M.Inst.C.H., said letters had been read 
from the chairman of the London and North Western Railway 
Company expressive of their regret at not being able to he 
present this evening; he shared that regret, and had hoped that 
the general managers of some of their great railway systems 
might have been present to give them the benefit of their views 
in regard to the admirable paper which had just been read; he 
doubted whether any valid argument could be adduced against 
the soundness of the views so ably advocated by the author of the 
paper; but if there were, he trusted they would be brought 
forward now and thoroughly discussed before the meeting closed. 
As a railway man himself, he could only say he entirely endorsed 
the views of Sir Juland Danvers; views which in fact for many 
years past he had been endeavouring to enforce in season and out of 
season, as much in the interest he considered of the railway com- 
panies as of the public, by trying to induce the leading railway 
authorities to furnish the data in their half-yearly reports advocated 
by the author of the paper. The ton per mile and passenger mile 
unit had, as the author stated, already been adopted on the Indian, 
American, New Zealand, and other railways, and he considered that 
until this unit was given for the railways in the United Kingdom, 
it would be impossible to determine with anything approaching to 
accuracy the cost of working the different classes of traffic; he had 
adopted a different and more detailed method than that applied in 
the case of the Indian railways, viz., the respective ratios of the 
ton per mile and the passenger mile unit; but failing a better it 
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afforded, in his opinion, a reliable means of very closely determin- 
ing separrately what the actual cost of transferring a ton of goods 
per mile and a passenger per mile was. He had recently made an 
analysis of the working expenses of the principal railways in this 
country, notably in the case of the London and North Western and 
Great Northern Railways. Through the kindness of Mr. Findlay, 
the general manager of the first named company, in allowing 
him access to the earlier half-yearly reports and other valuable 
data, he had been enabled to prepare a tabular statement of the 
receipts and expenses per passenger, the receipts and expenses 
per ton per mile of the goods traffic and of the mineral traffic 
separately, from 1860 down to the present time; and with the 
kind assistance of Mr. Oakley, the general manager of the Great 
Northern Railway, he had prepared a similar analysis of the 
receipts and working expenses of that railway, and inasmuch as 
these were based chiefly upon the companies, half-yearly reports, | 
he thought there would be no objection to his presenting them to 
the Society. His mode of apportioning the expenses between the 
different classes of traffic was, as he had already observed, much 
more detailed, and certainly had not the same advantage of 
simplicity as that adopted by Sir Juland Danvers in the case of 
the Indian railways. The railway companies in this country had 
admittedly all the data at hand to enable the working expenses of 
the different classes of traflic to be accurately apportioned, not 
merely for the whole line, but on the different sections. Whatever 
slight error there might be in his own system of apportioning the 
working expenses, the results he had arrived at in the case of the 
London and North Western Railway during the long period 
between 1860 and 1885 were, as Mr. Findlay had admitted, 
reliable for the purposes of comparing one year with another, the 
errors in the system of apportionment being common in all cases. 
During his recent visit to New Zealand, through the kindness of 
the government railway authorities there, he had been afforded 
the opportunity of examining the greater part of the railways in 
both islands, and had also been furnished with copies of the 
admirable system of railway accounts which had been introduced 
by the general manager, Mr. Maxwell, M.Inst.C.H. The mileage 
of the New Zealand railways was almost exactly the same as that 
of the London and North Western, and he might add that in 
addition to adoption of the ton per mile and passenger mile unit, 
the traffic receipts and cost of working was given separately on 
different sections of the railways in both islands. The importance 
of this, where the gradients on some sections were much heavier 
than on others, would at once be realised, when he mentioned the 
fact that the tractive power of an engine up a comparatively easy 
gradient of t in 264 was only just half what it was on the level, 
or in other words the same engine with the same expenditure of 
power was capable of hauling twice the load on the level that it 
could do on that gradient. The ruling gradients on these heavy 
sections of the New Zealand railways was I in 50, where it should 
be remembered an engine can only haul about one-seventh of the 
load it could draw on the level. The cost of working these heavy 
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grades he was glad to find was separately given, and as might be 
expected there was a great difference in the cost of working, and 
mainly due to the large consumption of fuel. The cost of fuel only 
on the Great Northern Railway constitutes more than one-fourth 
of the total locomotive expenses.’ In addition to this there is of 
course the extra wear and tear of the machines and permanent 
way on these steep gradients. All these facts should be taken 
into account by railway companies in determining the traffic rates 
on different portions of their systems. There was another impor- 
tant matter he had carefully considered in allocating the cost of 
working the different classes of railway traffic, and that was the 
return empty mileage, which amounted in the case of the minerals 
to as much as go per cent., and to 10 per cent. in the case of goods 
traffic. He might further mention that notwithstanding this large 
amount of unprofitable mileage, the total mineral traffic working 
expenses per ton per mile on the London and North Western Rail- 
way for the year 1884 amounted on an average to only 0°1687d., and 
the gross receipts to 0°4224d. per ton per mile; while the mineral 
traffic expenses on the Great Northern Railway for the same period 
were 0°1386d., or just about one-seventh of a penny per ton per 
mile, and the gross receipts to 0'2791d., or somewhere between a 
farthing and a third of a penny per ton per mile, showing a net profit 
of 320,359/., or over 50 per cent. on a total of 4,875,795 tons of coal 
carried by that company in the year. Nothing in his opinion more 
clearly showed the utter fallacy of the train-mile principle, to which 
the author of the paper had drawn attention, than the fact of all 
this empty train mileage, if the mineral traffic was used at present 
as on all English railways for the purpose not only of arriving at 
the average receipts and working expenses of the mineral traffic, 
but of the goods traffic also, with which it had nothing earthly to 
do. The absurdity of comparing train-mile receipts and expenses 
on different railways where the coal traffic varied was equally mani- 
fest. The valuable statistics given in the paper clearly showed the 
practicability of allocating the expenses by a very simple, and he 
believed reliable method; he had had the opportunity of roughly 
comparing the results arrived at in the case of the Hast Indian 
railways with his own obtained by a more detailed method, and he 
found they agreed very closely. He considered that the element 
of speed ought to be taken into account in allocating the running 
expenses of the passenger and goods traffic in the increased ratio 
of the speed as he had done. The item of wages constituted con- 
siderably more than one-third of the entire locomotive expenses,” 
but taken altogether the method adopted by the author was 
sufficiently near for all practical purposes, and he trusted it would 
soon be adopted by the railway companies in this country, enabling 
them to determine separately and within very narrow limits of 
error the actual cost of carriage of the three great branches of 
railway traffic, viz., passengers, goods, and minerals. The difficult 


1 Great Northern Railway locomotive expenses, 1884: coal,.134,001/.; total 
locomotive expenses, 510,246/. 

2 Great Northern running expenses, 1884: wages, 181,808/.; total expenses, 
5 10,2460, — 
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and complicated question of determining the terminal charges 
alluded to in the paper had engaged a great deal of his attention, 
and he considered there was much force in Sir Rowland Hill's 
remark on the subject to which the author of the paper had 
referred. The result of his own investigations showed that the 
cost of railway transport resolved itself into a question of the two 
terminals and a line charge. By a method of his own he had been 
able to ascertain the average load of each class of traffic on a 
railway; with this given, the question of determining the amount 
of the two terminals becomes a comparatively easy matter, regard 
being paid to the distance, gradients, and class of stations between 
which the traffic passed. In investigating some years ago the cost 
of telegraphic traffic he had found that it similarly resolved itself 
into a question of the cost of the two terminals and the line 
charge; and the result of his investigation proved that an average 
cost of the line charge for an average load was just one-third 
of the whole message, and that for each terminal amounted to 
about the same; and he believed that on every system of railway 
where there was a fair average traffic mileage lead, the same ratio 
between the terminals and line charge would be found to obtain. 
The present method of charging railway rates was, as Sir Bernhard 
Samuelson had said, quite ‘haphazard, and he had never met any 
one yet who had been able to furnish him with data which would 
enable a particular rate to be determined by any reliable principle. 
In the majority of cases the rates were confessedly determined by 
certain precedents, and by what the different companies concerned 
could get out of it. He had great pleasure in handing in the 
analysis he had referred to of the London and North Western 
Railway receipts and expenses from 1860 to 1884, which he had 
prepared chiefly from the company’s half-yearly reports. 

Sir AtexanDER M. Renpet, K.C.1.H., said he was associated 
with Sir Juland Danvers in early days in the production of the 
statistics mentioned in the paper. He did not know of any rail- 
ways in the world that were so economically worked, or paid a 
better rate of interest on their capital at such low "charges as 
the Indian railways, and he was satisfied that it was largely due 
to the use of those statistics; the result of which was that they 
had increased their train loads so immensely, that they could carry 
at a very low cost, and therefore at very low rates. On the Kast 
Indian Railway at the present time the charge per ton per mile at . 
the present rate of exchange was barely a halfpenny, while the 
average cost of carrying a ton a mile was less than a sixth of a 
penny. He supposed the average charge in England was not less 
than a penny, and the average cost not less thana halfpenny. That 
was due to the fact that on the Hast Indian railway the average 
load of a goods train was about 200 tons, whereas here it was not 
more than 60 tons. If the train loads on the Hast Indian Railway 
were about the same as in England, he did not suppose it would 
pay one-thud of what it did. Instead of paying 8 or g per cent. it 
would not pay more than 23, because they would be compelled to 
increase the charges, which would shut out a great mass of traffic 
that was now carried. It was rational to suppose that if the same 
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class of statistics were in use the same results would be obtained. 
Ever since the American railways had published that form of 
statistics their average charges had been going down, the train loads 
had been going up, and their working cost going down. That was 
why the American railways could carry goods at four-tenths of a 
penny, whereas in Hngland they were obliged to charge a penny. 

Mr. HE. H. Carsurr (President of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers) said that it had been his good fortune to be connected 
with Sir Juland Danvers, and he had moved in the House of 
Commons for a Committee to be appointed to inquire into the 
question of Indian railways with a view to prevail upon the 
Government to expend very much more money in increasing them. 
Undoubtedly the cost of English railways was much greater than the 
cost of those in India, which had not to incur the large preliminary 
expense of a parliamentary fight. It had been stated, and he 
believed correctly, that the cost of a pariiamentary fight in 
England had amounted to more per mile than the construction 
of railways in Germany. That being the case, it was hardly 
remarkable that rates should be higher in Hngland than else- 
where. Besides nobody would here tolerate the slow rate of speed 
with which goods were carried in India. A Manchester merchant 
would expect his goods to be in the London market the following 
morning, and if they were not delivered within one hour of the 
prescribed time he would probably make a claim against the com- 
pany. The Hast Indian railway had train loads running 600, 800, 
and 1,400 miles at one stretch, whereas in England 200 miles was 
rarely exceeded. The same of course applied to passenger traffic, 
on account of the great number of stations. He trusted that 
better data would soon be forthcoming, but at present they must 
not be disappointed that rates were higher here than in other 
countries. They could not expect the facilities of having 40 trains 
a day between Manchester and London, and 60 a day between 
Leeds and Bradford, and at the same time have the cheap rate 
that was obtained in other countries where comparatively few 
trains were run. Being a Midland man himself, he was glad that 
the Midland Railway had taken the lead in showing that reduced 
charges were a benefit not only to the company but to the district 
through which its line passed. A reduction in passenger rates 
undoubtedly induced people to travel about and encouraged them 
in looking after trade, and caused manufacturers to enter into 
severer competition in order to maintain the position they ought to 
hold in the country. 

Major-General E. C. 8S. Witiiams, R.E., C.1.E., thought that 
they must be specially careful in the application of the average 
cost of carrying a passenger or a ton of goods a mile. An average 
could only be applied to an average case. Until, however, they 
arrived at an average working cost, it was impossible to know at 
all how they were charging. He took it that the main point of the 
paper they had just heard was the imperfection of the train-mile 
unit. With such pseudo unit the first question to be asked is, 
‘‘what is atrain-mile?” Sir Juland Danvers had answered that 
question. He had shown that the number of tons in a goods train 
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varied on the broad gauge railways of India from 85 to 186 tons; 
that is to say, a train-mile varied from 85 to 186 tons of freight, 
besides the dead weight of .wagons, brake vans, engine and tender, 
carried a mile. On the metre gauge it varied from 54 to 85 tons of 
freight. He did not think therefore that anyone who was prepared to 
fight for that unit could stand up and say that it conveyed 
anything definite to the mind. If a proper unit were once adopted 
on English railways, there would be no difficulty in settling the 
details requisite to work out the average cost. In arriving at it 
the question of speed was an important detail, for speed meant 
more coal and better maintenance; but on the other hand the 
expenditure on the running staff was less. The fixed or standing 
expenses was another matter that called for attention. A common 
plan once arrived at, however, for the division between coaching 
and merchandise traffic of the expenses of the various departments, 
the working cost could be easily found. There was an enormous 
amount of dead weight hauled which proper statistics brought out 
in strong relief. In every passenger train for every 12 tons carried 
only 1 ton consisted of passengers, the other 11 tons being dead 
weight, and on many of the Hnglish railways he believed it was 
more than that. For every 3 tons of goods carried only 1 ton was 
freight. He had no doubt that much good would result from the 
adoption of the ton-mile unit; but to be of real use as a check on 
_ the working it was of course necessary to split up each large 
railway system into sections, as is done in the United States, and. 
to make due allowance for the effect of competition in this country, 
the final result of which is increased facilities and conveniences 
to the public almost regardless of cost to the shareholder. One 
speaker had referred to the desirability of discriminating between 
mineral and merchandise traffic; that he thought was very impor- 
tant. It used to be done on the Indian railways previous to 1880, 
even with their comparatively insignificant mineral traffic, and 
with the advantage of showing that, notwithstanding the lower 
rates charged to the public compared with those charged for 
merchandise generally, the profit was large; and the margin for 
even lower rates considerable. They also used to discriminate 
between the different classes of passengers, and they found that 
the first class passenger was an exceedingly expensive person; in 
fact the agent of one of the Indian railways used to declare that it 
would pay the company to present the first class passenger with his 
fare and let him depart. This could not however apply to England, 
where there was a very considerable first class traffic. Another 
speaker had referred to the effects on working expenses of the 
heavier first cost of the English railways compared with the Indian 
railways. On this point it was only necessary to say that, whether 
the land for a railway cost more or less, or was given free, the 
actual cost of working the traffic could not be affected by it. 
Working cost was dependent on capital cost in this way only, viz., 
that other things being equal the higher the construction standard 
of a railway the cheaper it should be to haul traflic over its rails. 
But the question is not whether Indian railways are worked for 
less than English railways, but what is the amount of work done in 
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carrying the traffic on English railways—a point on which there is 
at the present moment the most profound ignorance—and what it 
really costs to do that work, expressed in intelligible language. 
The first step to this result is the adoption of the units advocated 
by Sir Juland Danvers. 

Mr. H. Oaxuey (General Manager, Great Northern Railway) 
said he had been very interested in the paper which had been 
submitted to the Society, but if the author or any one else 
expected to attain any very marked result in English railways by 
working out the principle of a ton-mile unit or passenger-mile unit, 
he thought they would be very much mistaken, because, as General 
Williams had very properly said, no average could be applied to 
the trade of this country. First of all, no commercial man or 
passenger would for a moment stand the speeds and the delays 
that were inseparable from any attempt to carry goods or passengers 
in the most economical manner. Every district had its peculiarities. 
Owing to the conformation of certain parts of the country an 
engine could only carry 10 or 15 waggons, whereas in flat districts 
such as Lincolnshire a train might consist of as many as 45 
waggons. If they took the ton-mile on each individual section of 
the line, and saw what was earned, some reasonable approximation 
might be arrived at, but practically for every district there would 
be a varying ton-mile. The train-mile had been sneered at, and 
some gentlemen had said that railway managers knew nothing of 
the reasons that influenced them in fixing rates. The gentleman 
who dealt in wine had complained that he could get his wine 
carried from Dover to London cheaper than from London to 
Dover; but he entirely forgot that a port was a place of concentra- 
tion, and that every train coming from Dover to London would 
probably be full, and that there would be large loads in each 
truck, On the other hand wine sent from London to Dover 
would go in small quantities, and each particular article would 
have to be separately invoiced and dealt with, and separately 
delivered, so that every element of cost except the mere carriage 
between London and Dover would be increased. It had also 
apparently been forgotten that the wine could be sent from Calais 
to London by boat, and it therefore became a question whether 
the railway company should either carry the goods for what it 
could get or not carry them at all. The same applied throughout 
the country. Being a sea-girt country, every port had its claims to 
the trade. The difficulty that a railway manager had to contend 
with was not so much in fixing an equitable rate, as in reconciling 
as best he might the conflicting claims of the district he had to 
serve. He was not at all surprised at the low rate at which minerals 
were carried on the continent and in India. In England, in 
consequence of the pressure of traffic, minerals had to be carried 
nearly as fast as passengers, 18 miles an hour was about the rate 
at which all such trains were taken day and night, being watched 
every 2 or 3 miles of the journey by wide awake signalmen, 
pushed into the manufacturer’s sidings, and the empty waggons 
hauled back to their destination. Practically every mineral “train 
meant double mileage. The same applied to a great deal of the 
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metropolitan and suburban traffic. They might take an average 
of a ton-mile or a passenger-mile for metropolitan traffic, but for 
mineral trains and all goods trains they would have to subdivide 
it into mixed trains, because the goods and minerals in some 
districts had to go together, there not being enough of either 
separately to make a train. The speed at which the trains 
were run had also to be fitted into the account. Goods were 
taken at the packers at 5 or 6 o’clock in the evening, and were 
delivered at the manufacturer’s doors, a distance of 200 miles, by 
9 o’clock the following morning. Was there any work of the sort 
done anywhere else in the world? The rates included cartage, 
collection from the packer, loading and haulage by railway, and 
delivery in town. ‘The railway companies in England were not 
merely haulers of traffic, but were practically intermediaries in 
trade. It certainly was hard at times to hear the educated qua 
railway public sneer at railways, aud one would almost think it 
was the general opinion that every man but a railway manager 
was fitted to manage a railway. The problem to be dealt with 
was not the mere question of calculating the average receipt of a 
ton-mile or a passenger-mile, but what work had to be done for 
the money, and what responsibilities and risks had to be incurred, 
and comparing the cost of working here and abroad. If worked 
out, the element of wages alone he believed would more than 
justify the difference in cost between working a railway in 
England and in India. He had known the author by reputation 
for many years, and he had attended for the purpose of hearing 
how a man of his experience and talent would put the case for the 
ton-mile. It had been tried on the Great Northern Railway, but 
the diversities of trafic, the pressure of competition, and the need 
of speed, had blown the average theory to the winds. To give 
some idea of the ramifications of the question of rates, he might 
mention that on the Great Northern Railway alone there were 
13 million separate rates between towns on their own system and 
other towns all over the country. He was quite sure thatif Sir Juland 
Danvers or anybody else could put before them a practical way by 
which they could see after reasonable consideration a more facile 
way than was now possessed of arriving at rates, they would vote 
him a statue as being one of their greatest benefactors. 

Mr. Epwunp Krimper confessed that although he had carefully 
studied the tables, he could not exactly understand what a “ train- 
mile’’ so called was. The author had stated that last year 914 
millions of passengers were carried one mile by the Hast Indian 
Railway at a cost of 292,834/. He presumed that the author 
divided that by the 914 million passengers and arrived at the 
three-tenths of a farthing per mile. They were afterwards told, 
however that that was only an approximation to the unit. That 
being so, he confessed there must be exactly the difficulty which 
Mr. Oakley had asserted, namely, that in dealing with English 
railways there was in fact no possibility of arriving at anything 
like a subjection to the ruling of the unit. Although he admired 
the ability with which the paper was written, he still thought that 
the unit would be thrust to the winds in India as much as it had 
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been in England. Mr. Price-Williams had said that if railway 
companies would give all the data, it only needed an official like 
_ the author to be put into the Board of Trade for the purpose of 
working out the unit from those data. In that case perhaps some 
data could be given with regard to the future prospects of work 
from past experience. Looking back for the last twenty years to 
the applications to Parliament for private bills for railways, it 
would be found that they were continually on the decrease, and 
for the simple reason that England had nearly all the railways 
made to meet its wants. There was not, he thought, a single line 
that could now be made in any part of the country which in two 
years would pay 1 per cent.; and it would take years and years 
before it conld pay 5 per cent. Hnglishmen must seek for their 
enterprises and investments in other countries. The great merit 
of the paper, with the calculations, was that it would enable them 
to know what to avoid, both here and in India; and would give 
them experience in the construction and working of railways in a 
quicker way than could before be obtained. 

Mr. H. Tennant, Manager, North Eastern Railway, said he 
greatly admired the paper from the standpoint of the author, but 
it was important to remember how exceedingly difficult it was to 
compare two things which were not alike. He thought the railway 
systems in India and in Great Britain were about as unlike as any 
two things could well be. He was much struck by the observations 
of Sir Alexander Rendel, when he spoke of the advantages derived 
in India from the knowledge gained by statistics of the kind dealt 
with by Sir Juland Danvers. He understood Sir A. Rendel to 
say that they were enabled in India owing to such information 
to increase the train loads, and to diminish the train mileage. If 
that were so, then they seemed in India to be able to manage 
exactly as they liked. In England there were many determining 
circumstances besides statistical results. A grocer, for example, 
instead of keeping a large stock, wrote or telegraphed to Glasgow 
or other places, and expected to receive his supply, say of sugar, 
by the next market day; and it must be conveyed and delivered 
whether any other truck was going in the same direction or not, 
it could not be kept waiting for a full train. Any comparison of 
the working of one railway with another would be most misleading. 
On his line, for instance, carrying 30,000,000 tons of goods and 
mineral traffic in a year, the cost per ton per mile might be very 
high owing to so many millions of tons being carried for a very 
short distance, whilst on the Great Northern the rate of working 
per ton per mile would be much less owing to the greater quantity 
carried a much greater distance. The results of the proposed 
statistics would not therefore afford any proof that the one railway 
was as well or better managed than the other. Ifthe advice that 
had been given with regard to non-paying traffic were followed, 
many branch lines might have to be closed—a result which would 
in this country not be tolerated. With reference to the remark of 
a previous speaker, it was idle to suggest that English railway 
companies had any love for the foreigner. They did their best to 
aid Englishmen in every department of their trade and commerce. 
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The whole question of foreign traffic assumed a different complexion 
when understood from what it did in newspaper paragraphs. It 
was a matter solely of competition—in other words how goods could 
best be dealt with so that the railway of one company or another 
should get a share of traffic which, but for special arrangements, they 
might lose. With regard to the illustrative statistics of Mr. Price- 
Williams, he had expected that some practical conclusions would 
have been advanced, but that did not appear to have been done. 

Mr. Price-WiniiaMs in reply to Mr. Tennant’s remark that he 
had failed to give them the result of his analysis of the London 
and North Western Company’s working expenses, said that he had 
not done so simply because he did not like to weary the meeting 
with a lot of dry figures, but as briefly stated the result of his 
investigations showed that since third class carriages had been 
attached to all trains, and the second class carriages had been 
abolished by the Midland Company, the first and second class 
traffic of the London and of most other railways had been carried 
at a loss; that the goods traffic as a whole paid exceedingly well ; 
and further, that the coal traffic, handicapped as it was with its 
go per cent. of return empty mileage, was on the London and 
North Western, as on the Midland and Great Northern Railways, 
yielding a large profit of more than 50 per cent.; full details 
however would be found in the analysis he had handed in. He 
ventured to think that both Mr. Oakley and Mr. Tennant in their 
remarks had failed to meet the main points urged in the author’s 
paper, viz., that it was a radical defect in the present system of 
railway accounts in this country that no means were afforded of 
ascertaining the cost of transport of the various classes of traffic. 

Sir Jutanp Danvers, in reply, said that notwithstanding the ~ 
difficulties pointed out by Mr. Oakley, he had failed to be 
convinced that it would be impossible to arrive at an average 
which would be of practical use to the railways of this country. 
Such an average would of course be considered intelligently and 
in connection with the circumstances of each case, and not taken 
as arbitrarily fixing a unit upon which the rates should depend. 
He would ask Mr. Oakley and Mr. Tennant, instead of dwelling on 
the difference between English and Indian railways, which every- 
body admitted, to draw a comparison between the statistics 
furnished by English and American railway companies, the latter of 
which gave particulars not only of a main line, but of parts of a line. 
He thought therefore that the example of America, where much 
the same difficulties existed, might be usefully followed in England. 
The managers connected with Indian and American railways had 
acknowledged the value of the information in question, and admitted 
that they had been influenced by it in their decision as to the rates. 
He fully recognised the extreme skill and ability that had long 
been shown in the management of the traffic on English railways ; 
but his complaint was that no opportunity was given of comparing 
the cost with railways in other countries or with each other, or of 
ascertaining whether the same accommodation could not be obtained 
at: less expenditure. 
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I HAVE been asked to give an account of the working-class co- 
operators of Great Britain. 

The following. figures, extracted from the report of the Co- 
operative Congress of 1887, but rearranged, and the supply 
associations eliminated, show the position of co-operative societies 
at the end of 1886 :— 


Co-operative Societies in 1886. 
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I—The Retail Distributive Societies. — 


The retail distributive societies vary considerably in size. One, 
in Monmouthshire, had only 7 members in 1886, with sales during 
the year of 120/.; while a London society’s sales for the year 
amounted to only 79/. Leeds is the largest society. At the end of 
1886 it had 23,985 shareholders; its sales for the year amounted 
to 480,204/., its share capital to 251,235/.; and its profits for the 
year were 52,833/. Table I in the Appendix gives details of 
40 retail societies whose sales in 1886 exceeded 100,000l., and 
shows their progress as compared with 1867 and 1876. These 
details are extracted partly from the “ Wholesale Societies’ Annual 
‘“‘ for 1888,” partly from the Co-operative Congress reports, and 
partly from the registrar’s returns :— | 

The progress of these large societies has been very irregular, 
and there are some very great differences in the proportions of 
shares, sales, and profits to the number of members. ‘The differ- 
ence in capital is to a certain extent caused by the refusal of many 
societies to accept more than a limited amount from any one 
member; this limit being much below the statutory one. The 
reasons for this are, that only a comparatively small amount is 
needed to conduct retail businesses, and the societies dishke the 
risk and responsibility of holding and finding investments for 
surplus capital, while the charges for interest reduce the amount of 
net profit available for dividends. In Oldham the two societies 
have successively reduced the limit to 1ool., 50l., and 30/., at which 
it now stands; and the local leaders urged their members to invest 
their savings in local industries, such as the spinning mills, instead 
‘of expecting the retail societies to do it for them. The difference 
in the amount of sales in proportion to the number of members is — 
not so easily explained. Something is due to the rate of wages in 
a locality, but more is owing to the size that a society has attained 
in proportion to the size of its district, and which usually measures 
its power to rival, or exceed, the facilities offered by the private 
tradesmen of the district. Then, in some districts, the people 
produce for themselves bacon, potatoes, and similar articles, while 
in other districts they do nothing individually. Medium sized 
towns seem to obtiain a much larger trade per head than do Man- 
chester and Leeds, when they are purely manufacturing towns, 
but when they are mixed with a well-to-do residential population, 
like Lincoln or Plymouth, the difference disappears. | 

The following table shows the retail societies grouped according 
to the amounts of their trade, and according to the localities in’ 
which they are situated :— 
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Retail Societies, Grouped according to their Districts and the Amount of their Sales 
im 1886. 
Number of Societies whose Annual Sales in 1886 were 
Localities 
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aving less than 1,000/. a-year of trade, because no particulars were obtainable from them by the 
cials of the Co-operative Union. 








The businesses conducted by these societies become more varied 
as they increase the number of the members. At first starting 
their capital is limited, rarely exceeding 1/. per member, and often- 
times it is very much less than this. It therefore takes all they 
possess to carry on one small branch of trade. It is a common 
practice for a society to begin by selling one simple article, such as 
tea, which they buy ready made up in quarter or half-pound 
packets, and distribute, without any expense for rent or wages, 
among the members. The difference between wholesale and retail 
prices is so palpable to the dullest individual that it stimulates 
others to join the society, so that it soon becomes large enough to 
commence a regular business. 

Besides the want of capital, there is another obstacle in the 
way of societies commencing business in several trades at the 
outset. Some trades require a much larger number of supporters 
to secure success. It is unwise to enter into them until a society’s 
membership is large enough to ensure this support; and it would 
be equally unwise to abstain from starting business altogether 
until this large number of members could be obtained. Hence 
those trades that are easiest to manage, and require the support of 
a comparatively small number of people, are the first to be started. 
The officers gain experience. The success which is obtained creates 
confidence, and draws members in: end the profits enable a society 
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to go on step by step, extending its trading operations, until the 
whole area of wants of a working-class family are covered. 

Societies usually begin their careers with the grocery and 
provision trade. They then add boots and shoes, earthenware 
and hardware, and commence baking their own bread. They 
then go on to supply butcher’s meat, and to start drapery and 
tailoring departments. Some have opened milk shops, green- 
grocery stores, and jeweller’s shops; others have their coal yards 
and wharves; possessing railway waggons, canal barges, and 
sea-going colliers. Some societies have gone into farming, and 
have either rented or purchased land, the produce of which is 
intended to be consumed by their members. 

The larger societies do not content themselves with one group © 
of premises. They establish branch stores, in order that their 
members may be more easily accommodated. Out of a total of 
1,334 societies, 360 have become sufficiently Jarge to have 
branches, and the total number of branches belonging to these 
360 societies is 1,464. Table II in the Appendix shows how they 
are distributed. 3 

A considerable amount of production is carried on by the 
retail societies, which does not usually show in the statistics of 
co-operative production, and is not shown in the figures of produc- 
tive societies that I have given. This is caused by a difficulty in 
getting the necessary information from all the societies, and by the 
difficulty of deciding where production ends and distribution 
begins. For instance, the general secretary of our Co-operative 
Union includes as a productive society one that grinds corn, bakes 
the flour into bread, and sells it to its members. But another 
society which does nothing but bake bread, and sell it to distri- 
butive societies, to be in turn sold by them to their members, is 
classed by him as a distributive society. I think that baking is 
just as much an act of production as is corn-milling; and that 
making up a bonnet is also just as much an act of production as is 
weaving calico. Three years ago I obtained statistics from the 
retail distributive societies of the amount of boot and shoe making, 
tailoring, dressmaking, baking, and similar manufactures carried 
on by them. These I classed under the head of domestic produc- 
tion, to distinguish them from more elaborate organisations such 
as factories and corn mills. The totals of these returns gave me 
the following figures :— 


Domestic Production by 
Retail Societies in 1888. 


Capital employed si. :scovstesessssssoncetenscstepenerts £120,000 
Number of employes -2...1200 1 .cvemrsseenees 4,000 


Annual production of retail societies Soamaae 
(without their corn mills) ........s00e 28 
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As the total retail trade of the societies is now 20 per cent. 
greater than when these figures were compiled, it may reasonably 
be assumed that domestic production has increased in a similar 
ratio, so that we should have for the year 1886 a production of 
about 1,080,000. 

There are two more items of production carried on by retail 
societies that must be noticed. In addition to the thirteen corn 
mills included in the list of productive societies, there are thirteen 
societies that include corn-miliing among their businesses. Like 
their other production, we have no regular returns for these mills ; 
but a calculation made by me in 1884, from special returns, gave 
the total production of co-operative corn mills at 1,800,000/. for 
the year 1883, of which 500,000/. were produced by the retail 
societies’ mills. ‘The value of flour has gone down since then, and 
the number of mills is still the same, but the production has 
increased. The value of the production for 1886 will probably 
not exceed the 500,000/. produced in 1883, and may be less than 
this. 

The other item is farming. During the last few years there 
have been numerous discussions among co-operators on this 
subject, the prevalent opinion being that the depression in the 
value of land was favourable to attempts on the part of societies 
to become possessors, and to cultivate it in such a manner that 
most of the produce could be consumed by the members of these 
societies. Table III in the Appendix gives a list of places where 
it is known that these attempts are being made, and also gives 
details of acreage, rent, &c., where I have obtained the informa- 
tion. The figures are mostly from the Congress Report of 1887. 
The total acreage thus occupied is 1,6844 acres. 

The total annual production of retail societies will therefore 
amount to 1,600,000/. 

Two societies have been formed for the purpose of holding 
land and letting it as allotment gardens to their members. One 
is In connection with the Banbury Society, and owns the free- 
hold. The other is at Norwood, Surrey, and leases 53 acres from 
the Kcclesiastical Commissioners. There are seven co-operative 
farming societies. Two of these are at Assington; one having 
been organised by the late Mr. Gurdon; while the other is a new 
society which was formed to take up the work of the other old 
association when it came to grief. Of the first no details are 
obtainable, but the new society has shown a loss during each of 
the three years it has been working. Two others, the Radbourne 
Manor Farm and the Ufton Hill Farm, owe their existence to the 
generosity of Mr. Bolton King; and another at Harlestone in 
Northamptonshire has been started by Earl Spencer. The 
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remaining two are as yet without farms. They are being formed 
in Scotland and Lancashire respectively, by the combined sub- 
scriptions of individuals and co-operative societies, but neither 
has, as yet, raised all the necessary capital. One has obtained 
1,300/. towards 2,000/. required, and the other has obtained 1,200/. 
towards 3,000l. required. 


Il —The Wholesale Distributive Soctettes. 


There are only two co-operative wholesale societies. The 
first of these was registered in 1863, and commenced business in 
Manchester in March, 1864. It originally had the very long name 
of the North of England Co-operative Wholesale Industrial and 
Provident Society, Limited; but as its business extended it 
gradually contracted its name, first, by eliminating the words 
“Industrial and Provident,” and then by striking out the local 
designation of “North of England.” Among em cae it goes 
by the familiar title of ‘“‘ The Wholesaler id 

The Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society was started in 
_ 1868 on almost the identical lines of the older society. The 
founders would have preferred to have had a branch of the English 
‘“‘ wholesale,” but the latter was then too cautious, or timid, to take 
what seemed to be a very gigantic advance. Although the two 
societies are thus legally separate, they work together in complete 
harmony, and combine in a number of ways for obtaining supplies 
of goods. 

The Tables IV, V, VII, and VIII in the Appendix, extracted 
from the ‘‘ Wholesale Societies’ Annual for 1888,” give details of 
the growth of these societies. The following figures show their’ 
position in 1886 :— 





ANE The 
Co-operative » Scottish Co-operative Totals. 
Wholesale Society.} Wholesale Society. 











ee 


Number of members in the 
shareholding societies \ 558,104, 59,874 617,978 
£ £ £ 
Potal capital). Suvi. keen. core, 944,379 333,683 1,278,062 
», sales for the year.......... 552239179 1,857,152 7,080,331 
Net profits Pek 1 VE ae 83,328 50,398 133,726 





It will be noticed in the chronological statements (see 
Appendix, Tables IV and VII) that there have been numerous 
branches and departments opened. In Ireland there are eight 
branches. These are for buying butter and eggs. Similarly the 
New York branch was started to enable us to buy American 
cheese, bacon, lard, flour, &c.; the Copenhagen branch, for the 
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purchase of butter; and the Hamburg branch, for the purchase 
of butter and general produce. The English and Scotch branches, 
depots, and sale rooms, have been opened to facilitate the sale 
and despatch of goods. At the Crumpsall Works miscellaneous 
articles are produced, such as biscuits, sweets, jam, black lead, 
soft soap and dry soap. The other items in the statements explain 
themselves. 

The Scottish Wholesale Society make all their purchases of 
the class of goods supplied by the branches through the foreign 
and Irish branches of the ‘“ wholesales.” All their tea trade is 
transacted through the London tea department; and their 
Liverpool goods are supplied by the Liverpool purchasing depart- 
ment. The English “wholesale” in their turn purchase their 
Greenock sugars through the Scottish ‘‘ wholesale,” and all sundry 
purchases are conducted in a similar reciprocal manner. 

In each of the last two years a buyer and a committeeman 
have visited. Turkey and Greece to buy currants, raisins, and figs. 
These visits have been very profitable. Their purchases on their 
last visit amounted at English market prices to go,cool. At 
intervals similar visits are paid to the continent for the purchase 
of various classes of goods, such as the product of the French 
woollen mills, apples from the banks of the Rhine, and flour from 
Hungary. ; | 

The English ‘‘ wholesale” have recently taken powers to com- 
mence currying and tanning leather. They propose to carry on 
these trades at Heckmondwike. A corn mill, to cost about 70,0001., 
is also being erected on the river Tyne. The Scottish ‘‘ wholesale ” 
have recently purchased a plot of twelve acres of land in the 
suburbs of Glasgow, on which they intend to concentrate their 
workshops. A beginning has been made with the erection of a 
boot factory. 

The two “ wholesales”? have both entered into the shirt making 
and tailoring trades, but the details of these are not separately 
published. They also doa considerable amount of their building 
operations, as they believe that by purchasing materials and 
employing their own men they obtain better results than when 
they let their work to contractors. The two societies employ just 
over 3,000 people. 

The following table shows the business done by the pur- 
chasing branches and works of the ‘‘ wholesales’ during the year 


1886 :— 
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Purchasing and Productive Branches of the ‘ Wholesales.” — 





Amount of Business done in 1886. 












































Name of Department. l ‘a 
Gegtthiee By Works. Total. 

£ £ £ 

Copenhagen ....-....0.000 Sian toadsste Sane 568,176 — = 

IN 6 WRN ODE ects adetucccsthignticeeiee cece 463,195 — — 

Tea and coffee (London) ...............0.+ 430,192 = — 

Trish branches (except Inniskillen)....). 415,011 — aa 
BEE 471) DU elk otras Sesto ots cages eens 182,916 — 2,059,490 

MT EICOBLEL UOOUS, .cscesactcnccretsa casebeececante? — 122,463 — 

Glascowel-y, 2 tea eee atone _ 31,904 — 

Heckmondwike boots  .........cccececeeees — 22,231 — 

Crumpsall biscuits, &C.............sse-sc0 a 23,534 — 
Pea SOB) aesstesstirenesteever coorssecuste tee — 15,886 = 
Glasgow shirts, tailoring, knitting, Kc. — 12,722 228,740 
2,288,230 





Here it will be advisable to notice a peculiarity of our co-opera- 
tive statistics. Ifa society simply purchases goods, and sells them, 
it counts as so much trade done. But if it extends its connections 
by either producing the articles it sells, or by establishing branches 
or departments for doing work that has previously been done 
for them by private firms, suchas the work done by the New York 
or Copenhagen branches, it does not show the figures in its 
accounts as a growth of trade. Nevertheless it is just as much a 
growth of trade, and a displacement of the private trader; and if 
the operation had been effected by a separate society it would have 
been counted in our statistics. Therefore to arrive at the total 
figures of co-operative businesses these amounts of the purchasing 
branches and works must be added to the “ wholesales’ ” statistics ; 
and in a similar manner the productive figures of the retail 
societies must be added to their distributive totals. The results 
would be as follows :— 





Distributive Societies. 




















Retail. Wholesale. Totals. 
£ £ & 
Sales during 1886 .........s00 20,975,374 7,080,331 28,055,705 
Workshops, dct 1,600,000 2,288,230 3,888,230 
22575374 9,368,561 3159435935 


III. —Co-operative Productive Societies. 


In 1886 there were only 66 productive societies. As they are 
so few, I venture to give in Table VI of the Appendix the details 
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of these societies so far as they were obtainable. They are from 
the Co-operative Congress Report, 1887. 

The total co-operative production for the year 1886 was as 
follows :— 





£ 
EY PFOAUCHIVE SOCICLICS ..........c.cseorereeeeeess 18s .203 
», Wholesale PM Eo eo vigestesenlig clave 228,740 
», retail cy 4 Lo Ee eee ener rere 1,600,000 
39379.943 





The number and importance of the productive societies is not 
great. The more important of them are the corn mills, whose 
annual turnover is 1,075,839/.; this only leaves 475,364/. for all 
the remaining 48 societies. 

The Wholesale Annual for 1883 gives a list of 224 co-operative 
productive societies that had been registered and had become 
extinct between 1850 and 1880. The following is a classification 
by trades :— 


Number Number 
of Trades, or Makers of of Trades, or Makers of 
Societies. Societies. 
15 Shoes. 3 Plumbers, painters, &e. 
4 Boxes, baskets, Kc. 3 Watches, Xe. 
3 Firearms. 9 Woollen cloth, &e. 
3 Flannel and blankets. 7 Horse shoes, &c. 
4, Hats and caps. 13 Joiners, masons, &c. 
10 Hosiery and elastic. 3 Brewers. 
20 Miscellaneous textiles. 1 Brushes. 
4, Nails, clog irons, &c. 5 Cabinets. 
6 Silk goods. 1 Cheese. 
30 Corn milling. 9 Coal mining. 
1 Cutlery. 7 Printers, publishers. 
vf Machines, tools, &e. 2 Saddlers and collars. 
5 Farmers, gardeners. 9 Ships and boilers. 
6 Iron, Ke. 15 Tailors and clothiers. 
10 Miscellaneous. 2 Tobacco. 
2 Paper and stationery. 3 Wire and cards. 
1 Plate locks. ——— 
Total 224 


Thirty-seven of these were registered between 1870 and 1880 ; 
106 between 1860 and 1870; and 49 between 1850 and 1860. The 
remaining 32 have not got the date of registration. ew of these 
ever made a start; registration was all that was done by most of 
them. The efforts of co-operators are however now meeting with 
more success, as will be seen by comparing Table IX in the 
Appendix which gives a list of the productive societies in the 
registrar’s return for 1876, with the list of societies already given 


for 1886 in Table VI. 
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To see how we have progressed we shall have to separate the 
corn miils from the other productive societies, because the fall in 
the price of flour has been so great as to make an immense differ- 


ence in the value of the output of the mills. 


Co-operative Corn Mills in 1876 and 1886. 


























































Number | Number 
of of Shares. Loans. Stock. ' Sales. Profits. 
Mills. | Members. 
oa £ £ £ £ 
BE ORS, fate tz 15,164 | 292,468 | 47,735 | 161,578 | 1,188,278 | 56,490 
EO oss eee 13* | 16,515 | 390,228 | 60,384 | 183,159 | 1,075,839 | 43,264 
Increases........ I 1,851 | 97,760 |12,649 | 21,581 wos — 
Decreases — — — — — 62,439 | 13,226 





* One society has not made a return. 





Co-operative Productive Societies in 1876 and 1886, excluding Corn Mills, 


excluding those that made no returns. 











Number Number 
Year. 0 of Shares. Loans. Stocks. Sales. Profits. 
Societies. | Members 
£ £ £ £ £ 
eyl eer 29 4,587 | 128,257 | 107,805 | 68,327 | 301,078 | 17,657 
EBON aoe 48 6,186 | 162,586 | 149.908 | 107,328 | 475,864 | 18,836 
Increases... 19 1,649 34,329 | 42,098 | 39,001 | 174,286 1,179 





IV.—Land and Building Departments. 


Very many co-operators take advantage of the facilities offered 
by ordinary building societies to become the possessors of their 
houses. When equitably managed these building societies are to 
all intents and purposes co-operative; but the somewhat heavy 
fees, together with the necessity of a working man borrower 
having a certain proportion of the purchase money ready before 
he could obtain an advance, led co-operators to consider how they 
could best help men who were unable to meet these requirements. 
This caused an alteration in the law in 1871, which enabled 
societies to buy, hold, hire, or sell land and buildings, and to 
engage in building operations with greater freedom in some 
respects than under the Building Societies Acts. A number of 
land and building societies have been registered under this Act; 
and a number of retail distributive societies have formed what are 
called building departments. In the registrar’s return for 1885 
there is a list of sixty-nine land and building societies registered 
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under the Industrial Societies Act. Fifty-eight of these made 
returns showing outstanding advances on property of 306,1471. 
The registrar gives no details of the advances made by the 
distributive societies; but in the Wholesale Society’s Annual for 
1885 there are some statistics of what had been done by them up 
to 1884. Ninety-six societies made returns, and they showed a 
total sum of 685,006/. that had been advanced for cottage building. 
Of this amount 370,038/. had been lent to members to buy or 
build as they deemed best; but the remaining 314,968/. had been 
expended in building cottages to sell or let to members. There is 
a great diversity of practice in dealing with the properties. Sixty- 
five societies gave details on this point, the results being as 
follows :— 


Thirty-two societies................ let but do not sell 
BASE RT gk) srcnsevessesnens let and sell 
‘Seven BEML CMS wads ncnncs sell but do not let 


Five per cent. is the interest charged for advances, but the 
charge for expenses is usually very trifling. At Oldham they 
charge 2s. per year to each borrower while the repayments are 
being made. At Carlisle they charge one sum of 5s. 

The advantages of the Industrial Societies Act in enabling 
metropolitan working men to hold their dwellings in common, in 
the same manner as they hold their retail societies in common, 
have lately caused an effort to be made to form a Co-operative 
Dwellings Association for London. It proposes to pay 4 per 
cent. interest on capital, and divide the surplus profits among the 
tenants, which shall be accumulated until they own as much share 
capital as is equivalent to the value of their dwellings. 


V.—Penny Banks. 


Co-operators have always tried to encourage their children to 
become connected with their societies. One method of doing this 
has been to establish small savings banks. The first was started 
in Oldham in 1859. <A table published in the Wholesale Annual 
for 1885 showed that there were in 1884 154 societies which had 
joined these banks. The deposits for the year were 60,000/.; the 
withdrawals 15,000/., and the total deposits 108,000/. There were 
88,626 depositors. The following table gives the progress made 
in the growth of the number of these small savings banks :— 
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Number of Banks Date when Number of Banks Date when 
Started. Started. Started. Started, 
CGR My ertrastacrto ties 1859 Fift@@ ...csccseessanehenees 1876 
AAC Fees. eet sand Be AALS 65 Thirteen’ -....ereene of 
(Gray eee eae Een As 69 Seventeen ......cccserseesoees 78 
LUCE en eR nn Oe "70 Nine? .chccoie ae "79 
DN coc dertarenteetee nl Sixteen \\.,.ccgin. eee 80 
LBPEO| iti Ri eet ieee 72 Ten T rized bane 81 
LEVON Bel sctcisbac tasmaMfanscorecs "10 S@VOM. 5a «.vyateen ance >82 
IU GEV OMe keer ssiccss cats 74, EEleVON,: s.cipsepcccssth natant 83 
GHOV exit). ietsessAaide caress °75 5h | TOSS Abe eee 84 


Note.—Votal, 154 societies. 





VI—Hducational Work. 


Great value is attached to educational work. In the earlier 
days this consisted of elementary teaching in evening classes (to 
make good deficiencies caused by the scarcity of elementary 
schools), and the opening of libraries and reading rooms free to 
members. Owing to elementary teaching being now general, the 
need for these evening classes has disappeared; and to some 
extent the opening of municipal free libraries and reading rooms 
have lessened the need for co-operators providing them. Of late 
years there has been a gradually growing conviction in the minds 
of co-operators that the best use to make of their educational 
funds is to disseminate as widely as possible among their members 
an accurate knowledge of economics. They believe that this is 
essential to a rapid and successful application of co-operation to 
manufacturing pursuits; and in spite of their many reverses in 
attempting co-operative production, their successes make them 
sanguine of ultimately being completely victorious. 

In 1882 I obtained some returns from societies of the amount 
of educational work done by them. The totals are as follows :— 


120 societies had newsrooms. 


100 libraries. 
34 “5 courses of lectures. 
9 7 endowed scholarships. 
8 5 science classes. 
9 discussion rooms. 


The following table shows the steady increase in the amount 
granted out of profits for educational purposes. 


Grants for Educational Purposes by Co-operative Societies, 1878-86. 



















Year. Amount. Amount. 

£ 
TS 78.3 2 00k O, 665 See LOo kererg 19,637 
7 oO Sent Digisce fies 21,750 


crouse |) TS; O@ Seer | a ekties ease aitve 22446 
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Societies usually provide accommodation, gas, fire, &c., for 
their educational departments out of the general expenses, so that 
the amounts of grants do not represent all the moneys oe in 
educational efforts. 

A scholarship of 80/. a-year, to commemorate the services to 
co-operation of Mr. Thomas Hughes, has been founded at Oriel 
College, Oxford. Another is being founded to commemorate in a 
similar manner the services of Mr. EH. V. Neale. Both these men 
belonged to the Christian Socialists of forty years ago. 

The larger societies are gradually taking up, or helping with, 
the University Hxtension lectures; and efforts to meet the wants 
of smaller societies who are unable to pay fees are being made by 
securing the gratuitous services of capable lecturers. In this way 
courses of lectures are now being given gratuitously at Ipswich 
and Colchester by Mr.’ Stanley Leathes of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

A number of classes have been formed this winter in different 
parts of the country for teaching co-operation; and a system of 
payment by results bas been instituted, half being paid by the 
local society, and half by the central educational committee. If 
this effort meets with success, it is hoped that next winter will see 
a large development of the scheme. 

For six or seven years past the English Wholesale Society 
have expended from 800/. to 1,000/. a-year in the production of an 
Annual. Its object is to supply solid matter for the benefit of 
leading co-operators. It contains elaborate statistics of the various 
co-operative organisations, and articles and statistics bearing on 
commerce and industry. The Scottish “wholesale” have joined 
in the production of the Annual last year and this year. About 
6,000 copies are distributed gratuitously among the societies 
connected with the two “ wholesales.” 

_ Co-operators have a weekly newspaper, called the ‘‘ Co-opera- 
“tive News.” It is the property of a co-operative society. The 
interest on capital is limited to 5 per cent. All profits above this 
are devoted to the improvement of the paper. The published 
price is 1d., and it is circulated principally through the agency 
of the retail societies. These societies in many instances sell the 
paper for 4d., to encourage the circulation, as they believe that 
readers of the “‘ News” usually make the best members. The 
“News” was started in 1871; its circulation is now 34,000 weekly. 
Its predecessor was a small paper called the ‘ Co-operator,” which 
was started in 1860 by the Manchester Equitable Society. Jt then 
passed into the hands of Mr. Henry Pitman, who continued it until 
1870, when he merged it into an anti-vaccination and vegetarian 
paper, which ceased to exist in 1871. 
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A large quantity of tracts, &c., for propagandist purposes are 
issued annually by the Co-operative Union. There are 109 
distinct publications. In 1886 124,158 copies were sold, and 
291,752 copies were given away. ‘The total issue for the year was 
415,910. 

I think it advisable to note that from 1855 until 1862 the 
Registrar of Industrial Societies refused to certify the rules of 
those societies that provided for a portion of the profits being 
devoted to educational work, on the ground that it was contrary 
to the law. This effectually stopped the growth of educational 
effort; but some societies, led by the Rochdale Pioneers, who had 
always kept the educational question to the front, continued to 
spend a portion of their profits on educational work regardless of 
the registrar’s ruling. 

In the next two tables I give some statistics showing the 
general growth of the co-operative societies. 


Industrial and Provident Societies Registered and Dissolved, 1862-85. 
























































Number. Number. 
Year. Year. 
Registered. Dissolved. Registered. Dissolved. 

1862 ....... AB AX 2 18740. oem 113 54 
as Uy 51 19 1g Be 98 18 
"64 wee 146 iy a cseaeh es 72 25 
20D Siete 101 13 Wi ocer e. 58 16 
266 goes 163 26 IB an 48 43 
tip eee 137 18 27 Ones 40 62 
Satoh tyra 190 ig os SOQ. cect 53 | 32 
7 ee 65 45 Tete 51 55 
arf 67 20 62 Ne 65 30 
0 nee 56 Ape got Bene 50 BI 
oF epee 103 180f "B4r eee 75 38 
[ee 186 59 BB ssssech 84 33 
— -— Total en. 2,526 Porat 





Note.—Number of societies in 1885—1,415. 
* Registered up to December 31st, 1862. 
+ Clearing the register of all known to have been dissolved. 
LS ES RES SA SER SC SY SS SS SS SS 2 SAS SOP LAS 
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Co-operative Societies in 1862, 1866, 1876, 1886. (Krom the Wholesale 
Societies’ Annual, but with the Supply Associations excluded.) 


























Description. 1862. | 1866. 1876. 1886. 
Number of societies.............0000. 454 701 1,203 1,399 
P Members... gO 341 144,072 503 Azz 833,127 
£ £ £ £ 
Share capital paid up ................ 428,376 | 1,046,310 | 5,137,951 | 8,929,381 
Tiree Gata eerie ecient: 54,499 118,023 913,886 | 1,881,457 
ROO) CMU Rs 5. c.5-vehgsnuarpo20ee> — — —- 413,529 
Lands, buildings and fixtures... — — — 4,570,117 
Written off land, &c., for de- bic aa bliss 195,145 
DECAAGION \55..siyacbeovasesnnesscaoes 

Investments in other societies — — = 2,179,025 
Value of stock-in-trade ........... — — —— 3,387 3854 
EOL See pcybieeelescsvascvsns 25333,523 | 4,462,676 |18,926,154 |29,606,908 
SS Ca ee ey ee 165,562 372,307 | 1,692,464 | 3,012,599 
Grants to educational purposes —— — — 22,436 
A charitable aut — — — 10,063 








VIL.— Organisation. 


A retail co-operative society is formed now-a-days with com- 
parative ease, and with scientific precision. If a few men think 
they would like to start, they communicate with an official of the 
Co-operative Union, or auxiliary propagandist association. Every 
information is supplied gratuitously, together with co-operative 
tracts, and speakers at meetings. If the advice of these officials 
is followed, success is certain. 

Model general rules are kept in stock, to which a few special 
rules giving the name of the society, &c., are added. The names 
of seven persons and the secretary are signed to two copies which 
are sent to the registrar for registration. The registrar knows 
the model rules, so the registration is quickly effected. The shares 
are 1/. each; and while usually every member is bound to take 
up one transferable share, the remainder are withdrawable. Every 
member has one vote; the committee is elected at the general 
_ meetings which are held quarterly ; and they retire in rotation, two 
or three each quarter. The committee appoint and control all the 
employés of the society. They usually hold weekly meetings and 
appoint sub-cominittees to attend to detail work as the society 
grows. In very large societies the managers have much greater 
authority delegated to them than in the smaller ones. The 
method of conducting business is to sell at the current prices of 
the district. After paying all the expenses of management, the 
net profits are divided among the members in proportion to the 
amount of their purchases. To ascertain the amount of purchases 
made by each member, checks of paper or sheet metal marked 
with the amounts are given in exchange for the cash. These 
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checks are brought in at the quarter’s end, when they rank for — 
dividend. Ready money transactions are the rule; credit is given 
to a limited amount in some societies. The secretary makes out 
the balance sheet, which is checked by two auditors elected usually 
from the members. Sometimes a co-operator known to be well 
up in accounts is elected, so as to insure accuracy. The committee 
are paid small fees, ranging from 4d. to 4s. a meeting. About tod. 
to 1s. is the average in a fair-sized society. The secretary is paid 
by the quarter so long as he only gives part of his time, the 
amount being settled by the members. When he is employed the 
whole of his time, his appointment and remuneration is generally 
left to the committee. The auditors are remunerated by vote of 
the members. 

When the society devotes a portion of its profits to educational 
work, it is usual to elect a special committee to carry on this 
department. They rarely get any remuneration for their services. 
They organise social meetings as well as the more serious work. 

The “ wholesale’ societies are composed exclusively of other 
societies. No individuals are allowed to be shareholders. Every 
society shareholder has to take up shares in proportion to the 
number of its members. But the payment of a few shillings 
towards their share capital is all that is needed to give them all 
the privileges of membership. The shareholders have voting 
power according to their size in the English “ wholesale;” but 
according to their purchases in the Scottish “‘ wholesale.” General 
meetings are held quarterly. The Scottish ‘‘ wholesale”? have one 
committee only, but the English “wholesale” have three com- 
mittees, one which is called the general, and which has supreme 
power, and two branch committees, one at London, the other at 
Newcastle. 

The retail societies purchase their goods from the “ wholesale.” 
They are not compelled to doso, but the ‘ wholesales ” are bound to 
supply them if required, and naturally they try to secure all the 
trade of the societies in the articles they dealin. After payment 
of expenses the net profits are divided among the purchasing 
societies in proportion to the amount of their purchases. By this 
process all the profits of the middlemen are accumulated for the 
benefit of, and are paid to, the individual consumer. 

The two “ wholesales ” hold joint meetings of the four committees 
to discuss matters of general importance, such as the wellbeing of 
the Irish and foreign branches. They also join in appointing a 
sub-committee to supervise the tea and coffee department in 
London, although the legal ownership of the department is vested 
solely in the English ‘‘ wholesale.” 

The productive societies require to be put into three groups. 
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The largest group is that composed of societies formed by and in 
the interests of the consumers. All the corn mills are in this 
category. These are worked on similar lines to the retail societies. 
The second group is composed of societies that have been formed 
by the consumers and workers combined. The only difference 
in the working of these is that the shares are all transferable, 
and the profits are usually divided between the capitalists, the 
workers, and the consumers; while in the retail, wholesale, and 
corn milling societies the profits go almost entirely to the con- 
sumers, the interest on capital being fixed, and the workers only 
occasionally having any share in the profits. The last group is 
where the societies are formed in the interests of the workers only, 
and they usually take all the profits, after paying a fixed interest 
on capital. The support of all the distributive societies is usually 
‘sought by the productive societies, whatever basis they may be 
founded upon. 

For propagandist and educational purposes co-operative 
societies have a special organisation. It is called the “‘ Co-opera- 
“tive Union,’ and is composed of all societies wishing to join it. 
_ The subscription is a maximum sum of 2d. per member per year. 
725 societies, numbering 699,288 members, are subscribers to this 
union. Its income in 1886-87 was 4,200/. It was formed in 1869. 
Prior to that there were several smaller organisations, the chief 
being one composed of the societies in Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

The “ Co-operative Union” is divided into six sections, viz.: 
The Scottish, Northern, North-Western, Midland, Southern, and 
Western. Hach section has a board of directors elected by the 
societies in the section in any manner they may choose. There 
are three different methods of election in operation. The sectional 
boards look after the wellbeing of the societies in their boundaries; 
help the formation of societies, and generally stimulate and guide 
co-operative progress. Most of the sections are sub-divided into 
districts with secretaries and committees for each. Frequent 
conferences are held for the discussion of matters connected with 
co-operation, which are attended by delegates from the societies in 
the district. Numerous public and social meetings are also held 
at which addresses are delivered by the officers of the union. All 
the work is honorary; expenses out of pocket only being paid, 
except the staff at Manchester, consisting of the secretary, assistant 
secretary, and several clerks, 

The sectional boards hold two joint meetings annually, when 
they form what is called the central co-operative board. In this 
capacity they are the supreme controlling body of the union. 
What is termed a united board is formed by each section 
appointing representatives. This board meets quarterly at 
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Manchester, and exercises the authority of the central co-operative 
board, including the making of grants of money to the sections to 
enable them to carry on their work. This united board organises 
committees composed of members of the different sectional boards, 
which look specially after certain classes of work. At present 
there are four of .these committees: (a.) The practical propa- 
ganda; (b.) The productive; (c.) The educational; and (d.) The 
foreign. In addition the north-western sectional board is con- 
stituted an office committee to supervise and control the staff at 
Manchester, between the united board meetings; and the southern 
sectional board is constituted into a parliamentary committee to 
watch over co-operative interests in Parliament. 

The Annual Co-operative Congress is held in Whitsun week. It 
visits the sections in turn, but the north-western, on account of its 
importance, takes two turns to the others’ one. At this congress 
the progress of the movement is noted, and suggestions for further. 
progress are considered and determined. During 1886, 185 con- 
ferences of delegates from societies were held. The number of 
public and social meetings is not known, but it will be counted by: 
thousands. 


VIII.—Aims. 


The present co-operative movement is usually dated from the 
birth of the Rochdale Pioneers’ Society in 1844. At that time 
there were a considerable number of societies in existence, and at 
present there are 37 societies living which are older than Rochdale. 
The oldest is at Govan, near Glasgow, and it dates from 1777. 
The next oldest is the ‘“‘ Hull Anti-Corn Mill,” which was started 
in 1795. The following paragraph is taken from a brief account 
of this Milling Society in the “ Wholesale Annual” for 1883: 
‘“‘ After the society commenced business it was found to be 
“doing so well, and taking so much trade from private millers, 
“that in 1810 the millers of the town decided to put the:society 
“down. But seventy years ago they did not proceed in the way that 
‘modern opponents do, by merely writing letters to the press, and 
‘“ misrepresenting the society, or petitioning the Board of Trade to 
‘stop public servants becoming directors of it. Such a process 
‘“ was too slow for the millers of 1810. It was therefore ‘indicted 
“as a nuisance,’ which it certainly was to them, and which they 
“undertook to prove at York on the Ist of August, 1811. At the 
‘close of the trial, however, it was found that a Yorkshire jury 
“ considered poverty a greater ‘nuisance,’ and deeming the society 
‘to be an institution likely to reduce poverty, they gave a verdict 
‘in its favour.” 

These older societies were mainly the offspring of the Owenite 
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agitation, and were almost all in a decaying and unsatisfactory 
condition. There was no security to the members, as any one 
member could appropriate the whole of the joint property with 
impunity in the then state of the law. 

The Friendly Societies Act, the 9 and 10 Victoriw, cap. 17, 
gave the first small instalment of protection, by enabling societies 
to be legally formed under what was called the ‘frugal investment 
“clause.” It ran as follows: “for the frugal investment of the 
“savings of the members, for the better enabling them to 
“‘ purchase food, firing, clothes, or other necessaries, or the tools or 
“implements of their trade or calling, or to provide for the 
“education of their children or kindred, with or without the 
“assistance of charitable donations. Provided always that the 
“shares in any such investment society shall not be transferable, 
“and that the investment of each member shall accumulate and be 
“applied for the sole benefit of the member investing, or the 
“ husband, wife, children, or kindred of such member; and that 
“no part thereof shall be appropriated to the relief, maintenance, 
‘or endowment of any other person or persons whomsoever, and 
“ that the full amount of the balance due according: to the rules of 
“such society to such member shall be paid to him or her on 
‘“ withdrawing from the society ; and that no such last-mentioned 
“society shall be entitled or allowed to invest any part of its funds 
‘“‘ with the commissioners for the reduction of the national debt.” 

But the protection was very precarious. The Leeds Society, 
which was one of the earliest of the new series as I may call them, 
found itself in a great difficulty. The law did not allow them to 
sell to non-members.. They had an accumulation of offal at their 
corn mill, and as their members did not require it they were 
compelled to break the law and risk the consequences, or stop 
their business. 

In 1852, through the generous help of the Christian socialists, 
and of John Stuart Mill, the first Industrial Societies Act was 
passed; after several alterations, important improvements were 
made by the Industrial Societies Act of 1862, which made 
registered societies into bodies corporate, with perpetual succes- 
sion and a common seal, and with limited liability of their 
members. The Act of 1871 gave societies the power of dealing in 
land, &c., and thus almost completed the circle of objects for 
which societies may be formed. | 

Rochdale deserves to be looked upon as the pioneer of the 
co-operative movement. They worked unceasingly and ungrudg- 
ingly to help working men to follow their examples, and for many 
years they were always to the front in new efforts at co-operation. 
The aims of the co-operators may therefore be very well expressed 
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by a quotation from the declared objects of their society: “As 
“soon as practicable, this society shall proceed to arrange the 
‘“‘ powers of production, distribution, education, and government.” 
These really are our aims. Like nearly all other people, co-opera- 
tors have kept saying that the mechanism of society is in bad 
order; and, unlike many others, they have set to work to repair it. 

They do not believe in grand schemes of wholesale demolition, ~ 
with a view to equally grand methods of reconstruction. They 
think that success lies in patient and steady, if slow, efforts at 
amendment and reform. 

They agree that some people get too great a proportion of 
this world’s goods, while millions get too little; and they hope 
by means of co-operation to remove most of the inequities, 
although they never expect to remove all the inequalities. Briefly, 
they believe that by becoming possessors of capital and combining 
together in using it, they can reduce the interest or remuneration 
to be paid to capitalists to a very small figure, much below what 
they have hitherto received. Similarly, they hope that by training 
numbers of their children in a manner that will fit them for 
superior positions in commerce and industry, that the present 
excessive remuneration for what economists term “management,” 
can be very much reduced. As consumers consist of only three 
classes: viz., capitalists, employers, and employed (each of course 
having their dependents), it follows that if the portions hitherto 
taken by the capitalists and by the employers are materially 
reduced, the portion left over for the employed class will be 
materially increased. Our methods and machinery are improved 
education to our people, especially economic ; associations for the 
purpose of utilising capital; appropriating the superior positions, 
now rarely open to a working man; and equity in the conduct of 
these associations. If these are attended to, it does not very much 
matter whether the future action of working people is on the lines 
of the Oldham men, who have invested many. millions in joint 
stock companies, and so improved their plant and manner of 
working that they have monopolised a large branch of the 
cotton trade, or whether the purer form of co-operative produc- 
tion, which embraces profit sharing among the workers, shall 
be developed and extended until it covers most of the industries 
of the country. 

I believe that co-operation is certain to continue to grow. It 
brings out the best characteristics of men. It has all the advan- 
tages of State socialism, with none of its disadvantages. It can 
grow much faster if it is aided and encouraged by those classes who 
at present enjoy the lion’s share of the good things of this life. It 
seems perhaps absurd to ask any ofthese to help to lessen their 
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share, but many already admit that it ought to be lessened, their 
only difficulty is how to lessen it without doing more harm 
than good. Helping and stimulating the growth of co-operative 
associations is, I think, the one way in which they can do it with 
permanent success; and in doing it, I think they will materially 
aid in promoting the happiness and prosperity of all classes. 
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APPENDIX. 
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Tase I.—Showing the Progress of those Co-operative Retail 


canna SS 




















1867. 
ere Name of Society ae 
Number. Beate F Sere ee Sales. Profits. 
Members. Capital. 

£ & £ 
Ti) ised ss cae teres 1847 3,954 20,675 111,457 4,199 
2 | Newcastle-on-Tyne ....| °59 967 2,392 20,003 1,531 
Bont DOOD @ he cae etree: °59 25233 19,812 45,403 3,755 
4 | Oldham, Industrial ....) *50 2,645 36,698 103,029 9,581 
5 | Barnsley, British ........ *62 889 3,660 27,965 917 
Gurl (Gateshead secon 61 895 3,243 21,160 1,580 
7 | Rochdale, Pioneers ....| °44 6,823 116,090 283,942. | 35,048 
8 | Bury (Lancashire) ....| 56 5,114 53,459 165,005 20,668 
9 | Manchester, Equitable} °59 3,198 22,512 40,723 4,417 
10 | Oldham, Equitable ....) °50 1,623 30,922 90,622 9,889 
11 | Halifax, Industrial ....} °50 5,827 71,200 180,441 12,106 
12 | Huddersfield................ °60 946 5,161 35,142 1,361 
135) Acerington © s..cc:-...-0000t °60 1,645 12,813 50,888 4,466 
14 | Bishop Auckland ........ °60 654 2,494: 10,224 544, 
158s Brighouse (hice. h °56 478 7,525 25,448 2,020 
LG al Fa syd Oise: faveevensttresseancs 58 1,073 7,2'70 40,508 3,661 
Lie Crook (a anes 64 266 372 9,865 543 
18 | Chester-le-Street ........ 63 480 2,144 16,167 1,565 
19 | Bradford, Provident....| ’60 1,412 6,317 32,216 1,527 
LODE DE WROUTY hacssn.saet- prover 57 490 5,134 29,727 851 
DLE | LiGiCGster + Lac. coysenteevoeas °60 454 ~— 8,338 386 
22 | Heckmondwike............ °60 1,130 12,590 41,528 3,031 
ZS=\ PendletOw o3-,.0.09¢1-0~00- °60 166 557 454.52 217 
DA 25) (Ply mOutlicrcs..:atenistes BY 272, 567 (4 eee 147 
25 | Crewe, Friendly ......... °A5 745 5,236 38,370 4,139 
26in) Burnley. ...ceccsssoeecrvetososs 61 58 447 1,671 60 
OF vel Wcclesa cihiasiiene ‘ST 1,011 7,624 28,537 2,179 
28 o| Gloucester. )...iiscesesysous ’60 843 2,835 14,693 1,096 
29 | Cleator Moor _............ 58 600 2,476 235623 2,205 
0) HT LOEDY gtrcecesentaddrmetsantonsest 650 1,186 4,581 21,769 1,479 
SL Gr Fiaswell 2 eee cae 66 947 294, ee 140 
Brae eT Td sae pee ced AN 58 a a 30,749 52,879 3,022 

3d: | Keighley .) iiscc.crcecvacep ese °60 — — — —— 
34 | Failsworth................0. °69 514 5,579 20,874 1,494 

80.) Duntermline sen... 61 — — — _ 
$6] Stratford yssssessese ’61 281 802 45238 377 

379 H Batley ghee teersaueee ees °67 — — a — 
OO SIN COlN i cis.eeyssout eee 61 488 1,544 8,107 494 
39 o Lodmordene tac °46 643 5,253 24,048 2,677 
AQ 3) Radelitio a... ’60 913 7,442 23,036 2,156 
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Societies whose Sales, in 1886, exceeded 100,0001. (see p. 34). 
1876. 1886. 
F Number 
Pete ey Sales. Profits. shed sae Sales, Profits. 
Members. Capital. Members. | Capital. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
17,461 | 135,054 | 331,826 | 34,616 23,985 | 251,235 | 480,204 | 52.833 
a.RO% 18,022 | 116,841 | 11,358 8,708 89,006 | 338,030 | 50,879 
5,014 77,719 | 109,847 | 14,6380 12,557 | 178,675 | 335,877 | 48,284 
6,513 71,547 | 284,977 | 89,859 9,684 94,798 | 312,230 | 46,121 
5,226 40,789 | 151,370 | 15,368 10,680 118,800 | 283,903 32,202 
25530 14,226 | 103,913 9,825 O27 52,996 | 269,585 40,115 
8,892 | 254,000 | 305,190 | 50,668 10,984 | 321,678 | 246,031 | 81,075 
8,254 98,381 | 231,692 | 30,655 10,152 | 127,321 | 240,239 | 46,587 
5,979 45,766 | 123,155 9,893 11,948 | 149,944 | 229,886 | 21,058 
3,380 84,132 | 154,235 | 23,027 8,191 75,876 | 228,946 | 36,543 
97,600 204,440 | 237,754 19,829 8,057 126,384 | 224,870 24,981 
3,162 39,085 oL,ta5 | 11,267 8,162 | 117,091 | 209,426 | 28,879 
45274 72,623 | 176,841 | 19,559 6,309 | 182,742 | 209,291 | 29,548 
3,219 21,750 93,1219 9,086 6,808 47,051 | 200,931 | 34,507 
3,439 65,952 | 132,345 | 16,039 4,784 64,542 | 188,355 | 33,154 
2,696 40,716 | 129,997 | 15,035 45356 75,192 "| 168.7709 | Sl.8a0 
2,037 16,484: 86,385 9,467 35744 43,123 | 150,369 | 23,233 
254.57 20,053 82,399 | 11,192 35456 45,952 | 148,521 | 29,496 
3,780 38,704 g0,050 6,713 4,290 83,536 | 146,567 | 17,256 
3,834 45,832 | 126,200 | 14,374 5,526 | 103,286 | 145,519 | 18,388 
6,417 27,962 | 165,842 | 15,346 8,008 81,353 | 143,362 | 18,947 
4,554 80,781 | 149,320 | 18,339 5,767 93,871 | 135,592 | 16,974 
1,886 5,840 37,003 5,715 6,057 40,075 | 134,255 | 21,352 
1,750 8,666 35,647 3,465 8,864 49,146 | 130,559 18,193 
1,526 13,869 81,958 8,699 3,138 56,073.,| 130,4308 [2 18,317 
164 1,169 5,045 435 4,818 40,747 | 125,215 | 18,260 
3,617 36,578 | 128,769 | 14,177 4,441 47,108 | 120,839 | 16,464 
1,937 18,547 51,995 3,987 5,186 62,849 | 110,867 | 14,159 
2,417 25,525 96,585 | 18,240 35592 50)471° 17 109,734" | 15.219 
2,630 29,014 76,216 7,396 5179 82,858 | 109,127 | 11,186 
T,517 10,844: 49,219 6,958 3,154 16,759 | 109,021 | 16,060 
3314 75,213 | 138,118 8,924 3,498 49,282 | 107,695 4,735 
1,352 14,748 54,022 3,657 3,784 45,116 | 106,626 | 13,986 
2,158 |, 27,946 61,445 6,981 3,848 56,3847 | 104,499 | 12,150 
1,629 | 12,370 | 47,855 | 9,013 3,331 | 32,463 | 104,338 | 14,918 
1,147 8,018 31,001 3,242 3,803 40,060 | 103,370 | 14,627 
1,837 20,976 69,245 8,450 cee al 60,094 | 102,795 | 14,778 
1,726 9,793 345456 1,967 4,448 45,770 | 102,090 | 11,081 
2,077 42,515 73,836 | 11,207 3,007 77,036 | 101,672 | 16,930 
25350 31,766 B2335 | 10,7383 3,474 43,172 | 101,161 | 15,594 
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TABLE II.—Showing the Number of Co-operative Retail Soeveties that have Branch 
Stores, and the Numbers possessed by them (see p. 36). 





Total. Total 
125 societies have one branch each .... = 125 2 societies have fifteen branches each = 3 
59 - two branches each = 118 1 society has sixteen branches ........ = 
49 in three - == 147 p) yy | severttean. Dl tee = 
31 > four 5 z= 2A 2 societies have eighteen branches 
21 5 five es = 105 rec] 1 a, See sesh emeones! J 
20 ys six Pe = 120 | 1 society has nineteen branches........ = 
il ss seven ie = ae y- twenty branches ........ = 
6 zs eight 5 = 48 1 ne twenty-two ,, — ....... = 
9 4 nine 5 = 181 2 societies kave twenty-seven 
4, A ten ne = 40 branches each  .i..ccccccseseonvadeceee 
2 . eleven ee SPM 3 1 society has twenty-eight branches = 
eZ. “ twelve . = 24 Ni » thirty-eight rf: ms 
1 society has thirteen branchies ........ a NAGS Be » fifty-six 5 os 
6 societies have fourteen branches] _ 8 —— - 
BAC ly >. wiv: fc comics bereeettietras i = °4 | 360 societies have branches... 1,464 


TasiE III.—Showing the Co-operative Retail Societies that have taken up 
Land for Agricultural Purposes (see p. 37). 




















Capital | Result of Working, 
Name of Society. Acreage. | | 886. 
| Employed. Profit (+). Loss(—). 
£ 
Aspatria, Cumberland. ............... 50 400 Recently taken, 
Barnsley, Yorkshire «...,..:.:.....-. Pwnee 2,260 € 
Bedlington, Northumberland. ... 84 500 - 
| Accommodation 
Bingley, Yorkshire sn parascns..- 23. bie te land for 
| butchers, &e. 
Chipping Norton, Oxon. .......... 113 { Be a Cold un — gl. 
Cleator Moor, Cumberland ........ ee a 711 + 921. 
Derwent Flour, Durham ............| 145 {| 1,000 | Recently taken. 
GHOMGCSEOR «cs vacecootcee ood hate es Fores { : \ — | a 
100 
Halitax, Yorkshire: (3.0 s0..40.4 48 450 — 761. 
siarwich, Mssex ...05.2te.uyh.tc es 40 600 94 |Recently taken. 
dpswich, Suffolk) {.. ste. eyes. 50 — » 
Accommodation 
Kettering, Northamptonshire .... 43 _ land for 
butchers, &e. . 
Manchester, «:sscs.s1: aveney Ween spen 382 — Recently taken. 
/ Accommodation 
Middleton, Lancashire ................ 16 200 land for 
butchers, &c. 
Mirfield, Yorkshire ..............0.0. 15 70 » 
Newbottle, Durham .........04...:0-. 50 131 + 781. 
North Seaton, Northumberland.| 30 260 +502. 
cstpley, Werby ...cac- eee 50 640 + 831. 
Sheerness Economical, Kent.... { ies sect Recently taken. 
West Stanley, Durham............... 180 1,000 ” 


Woolwich Freehold 
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TaBLE LV.—Showing the Principal Events in connection with the Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Society, Linuted, since its Commencement (see p. 38). 





Year. 


1863 
64: 
°66 
°68 
69 





1871 
"9 


1873 


Day. 
‘ae Wes 
March 14... 
April 24 
June 1 ot 
March 1.... 
July: 
Nov. 26.. 
July 1 
Osta ST4.4é 
dans al 342 
April 14... 
June  2.... 
July 14... 
Augs-e 4... 

bP) 4, oe 
re 16 ... 
Sept. 15... 
Feb. Zee. 
March: 79... 
Oct. Beas 
April. 2.4 
June wld +. 
Feb. 14.... 
B BT 25 
May 24... 
July 16... 
Ags B at 
Jan. 15... 
Hp Dae ee le ok. 
Mars 24. ..\. 
(ee ee 
June 30.... 
Jan. 30... 
Aug. 14... 
Sept. 27.. 
dune. .-6 .:. 
Julyel 27 ..: 
Geta «oF 7. 
Noy. 1 
July 21... 
Aprilay AZ .. 
May $1 .). 
June 25... 
Sept, 13 ..). 
i 20 ... 
Sy 293 
Oct. Gt. 
Dec. 30..: 
April 22 .... 
Aug. 25... 
Octe are .. 
March 14. ... 
June dk 
July 21 
Nove. «2 i: 





Events. 


Co-operative Wholesale Society enrolled. 
commenced business. 


v Tipperary Branch opened. 
.| Kilmallock Branch opened. 


Balloon Street Warehouse opened. 
Limerick Branch opened. 


..| Newcastle-on-Tyne Branch opened. 
....| Manchester Boot and Shoe Department commenced. 
.| Bank Department commenced. 


.| Crumpsall Works purchased. 


Armagh Branch opened. 

Manchester Drapery Department established. 
Waterford Branch opened. 

Cheshire Branch opened. 


.| Leicester Works purchased. 
.| Insurance Fund established. 
.| Leicester Works commenced. 


Tralee Branch opened. 


.| London Branch established. 

.| Durham Soap Works commenced. 

.| Liverpool Purchasing Department commenced. 

.| Manchester Drapery Warehouse (Dantzic St.) opened. 


Newcastle Branch Buildings, Waterloo Street, opened. 


.| New York Branch established. 


8.8. ‘ Plover,” purchased. 


.| Manchester Furnishing Department commenced. 
.| Leicester Works first Extensions opened. 
.| Cork Branch established. 


8.8. “ Pioneer,” Launch of, 
Rouen Branch opened. 


.| 8.8. “ Pioneer,” Trial trip. 
b) 


Goole Forwarding Department opened. 

S.S. “ Plover” sold. 

Heckmondwike Boot and Shoe Works commenced. 

London Drapery Department commenced in new 
premises, Hooper Square. 

Copenhagen Branch opened. 


.| 8.8. “Cambrian” purchased. 
..| Leeds Sale Room opened. 
....| London Tea and Coffee Department commenced. 
| S.S. “ Marianne Briggs” purchased. 
|| Hamburg Branch commenced. 


Leicester Works second Extensions opened. 


_| Newcastle Branch—New Drapery Warehouse opened. 


Commemoration of the Society's Twenty-first Anniver- 
sary at Newcastle-on-Tyne and London. 


| Commemoration of the Society’s Twenty-first Anniver- 


sary at Manchester. 


..| Bristol Depét commenced. 


Launch of the 8.8. “ Progress.” 


| Fire—London Tea Department. 


Nottingham Sale Room opened. 
Longton Crockery Depét opened. 
Launch of 8.8. ‘ Federation.” 


.| Batley Woollen Cloth Mill started. 
....| S.S. “ Progress”? damaged by fire at Hamburg. 


...| Manchester New Furnishing Warehouse opened, 


4 Be 


London Branch—New Warehouse opened. 
Manufacture of Cocoa commenced in London. 
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TaBLE V.—Showing the Progress of the Co-operative Wholesale Soc ‘ety 































,, Number Capital. 7 

Share. Shares. and Bank Total 

up. nae Deposits. | Reserve Fund. | Expenses. 

aa ; £. | £. | oe 

Oct. 1864 (30 weeks)| — | 18,337] 2,455 |r nded — - 2,4 
LER eee — 24,005 4,182 in — — — 7,18 
a ee _. | 81,030 | 16968410 “pale 2s — | 11,08 

Jan. °68 (65 weeks)| — 59,349 | 11,276 | 14,355 682 — — 26,3 
PAOD 2. cre crettttscas ce “== 74,737 | 14,888 | 16,059 I,115 — — 32,062 
<, MELO Seanreere — | 79,245 | 16,556 | 22,822 1,280 _ — 40,658 
5 7°41 (53 weeks)| — 89,880 | 19,015 | 22,3238 2,826 — — 44,164 
RR 7 Dirotetcccsteciceess 5,835 | 114,588] 24,410 | 25,768 1,910 — — 52,088 
Wer 73.0 83 os 6,949 | 184,276] 31,362 |112,589 | 2,916 | — —  |146,859 
eae yee eee 13,899 | 168,985) 48,126 |147,949 | 1,613 | 2,356 | — | 200,044 
eee 17,326] 198,608] 60,930 |193,594 | 5,373 | 3,385 | — | 263,282 
D6 sunssnnensee]?2,254| 249,516 | 78,249 |286,614 | 8,910 | 5,884] — |379,607) 
»  ?%7 (63 weeks) |24,717| 276,522] 94,590 | 299,287 | 12,631 | 10,843 634 417,985 
“cli VhSiery hele lees 24,979 | 274,649 | 103,091 | 287,536 | 14,584 | 12,556 788 | 418,525 
SPLASH A! De ere al apes 28,206 | 305,161 | 117,657 | 291,939 | 16,245 15,127 1,146 442,114 
Dec. ’79 (50 weeks) |30,688 | 331,625 | 130,618 | 324,670 | 25,240 | 15,710 | 1,095 |494,880 
PP OU eee ee ter 33,663 | 361,528 | 146,061 | 361,805 | 38,422 | 17,905 1,661 | 565,854 
O81 eee 34,351 | 367,973 | 156,052 | 386,824 | 16,037 | 18,644 2,489 580,046 ; 
By G82 te Pan Al 38,643 | 404,006] 171,940 | 416,832 | 20,757 | 19,729 | 2,945 | 632,208 
5 TRS Dorpalee ene nee 41,783 | 488,151 | 186,692 | 455,879 | 20,447 | 21,949 6,214 691,181. 
» 284 (53 weeks) [45,099 | 459,784| 207,080 | 494,840 | 25,126 | 24,824 | 9,988 761,358. 
Pema SD cceatvterstegahat 61,099 | 507,772 | 234,112 | 524,781 | 31,094 | 40,084 | 11,104 841,175 
Be SB Letina es: 58,612| 558,104 | 270,679 | 567,527 | 37,755 | 57,015 | 11,403 | 944,379) 


~ 
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mited, from its commencement in March, 1864, to December, 1886 (see p. 38). 
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Net Sales. 


S$ 


£ 
51,857 


120,754 
175,489 
331,744 
412,240 
5075217 
6775734 
758,764 
1,153,132 
1,636,950 
| 1,964,829 
252475395 
2,697,366 
(2,827,052 
2,705,625 
26455331 
35339,681 
35574,095 
4,038,238 
4,546,889 
456755371 
45793,151 
5»223,179 





Comparison with 
Corresponding Period 
Previous Year. 


Increase. 


£ 


54,735 
112,688 
124,063 

94,977 
159,379 

86,559 
394,368 
483,818 
327,879 
282,566 
401,095 
188,897 
121,427* 

22,774 
611,282 
234,414, 
464,143 
508,651 

41,042 
203,946 
430,028 





Rate. 


Per cnt. 





Distributive Expenses. 





Rate 
Amount. aed we 
: _ sini 
347 13 
906 1% 

1,615 25 

3,135 2a 

3,338 if 

4,644 2% 

5,583 1% 

6,853 2g 
12,811 2§ 
21,147 3 
28,436 33 
31,555 oe 
42,436 38 
43,169 33 
43,093 34 
41,309 38 
47,153 3% 
51,306 32 
57,340 33 
66,057 38 
70,343 33 
74,305 3% 
81,653 32 





Net Profit. 


£ 
267 


1,858 
2,310 
4,411 
4,862 
4,248 
7,626 
7,867 

11,116 

14,233 

20,684 

26,750 

36,979 

29,189 

34,959 

42,764, 

42,090 

46,850 

49,658 

4'7,885 

54,491 

77,630 

83,328 





Average 
Dividend 
Paid per £. 


Ww 
i) 


Ww 


N and N 
Al Aloo oo 


nN 
lH 


.S) 
alto 


nN 
cleo 

















Trausferred 
to 
Reserve 
Fund. 





* Decrease. 
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TaBLE VI.—Showing the Position of Simiy 


Name of Society. 








BPORTIODAILIE! Soca ccrssoceoetenss Derwent (Shotley Bridge). .....:.:csavecassssessusncees 
MMMM ccisicsajeras ove canes Kasingwold ........06 Meets: slesicesleseo ssi soem seeped 
op. SSHREROBEC ERE Great “Grimsby see paeaiiess sobeneass censeeies 
ri pase scistisscsednce TL alifas 2c coc cpcehesQecacatestoat-oc see) diacetate eaten 
Nese cscsccjsevenses FiudIPAa ti Mills oc. eeececesteceesseu cs tome eee 
POMEMMR Ce. crincesessecees HulliSubscnription =. ecces.cscctesete craton taeeteee ete 
- ei er eaianisnutevens MidlandylMederal i tu.cececesessaee tee ees EPs 
RRM oo te chccee emedes Northiallexton nsicccteosecoccceussccense eee eter 
a s} Oldham ‘Stat %55,2.5:8s.0ca-deceessees asease creer 
|. ABSSSSe Acree Rochdale circ. scsurte@ ce. vccetoesarcaeeceeree ee eee 
“s and baking ...| Sheerness Economical .............ss.-cecsserseeseeece 
a sean esses avessl SOW ELD Va blo Crasemenencaseatecas mete meat ettetne tren 

BROS eeshssgees facesoseees se: ASSINGEOMN  scasecesecvadsccsiiccsesmeatyt ect ean eee 

o>.) | ‘ocHeGgenSeac aeeneee eese! North Seaton, .0...a:-.0+0.-ancbevcuctucee ne ene 
PMc rrocccnctsieeccvesecc ess RaAGDOUINE Gascccccsems cone teeecee ee ree ee 
CROGDEC ECE DOPE HOC DOSE Ufton (Hille sdiicacnate scclecacohocesenncstenes Reaemeeeene 

Ber omPloth vc.c.sccsscscttet Burnley Self-Help Manufacturing... 

BS pee cecmonussiecsane Rochdale|Manutactuming sess. .ceactee mers eeaeeeneee ee 
5 Retire ey aaente Sabden Mamutacturinos., csscrcsseemeeemernene 

HAS ULCRWE Dinect essere: eee: Leicester Elastic Web. Manufacturing ............ 

ELAN eetats cease osaeseeoc ete Lancashire and Yorkshire Productive ...........- 

Fustiat ......06..eeeeeee| Hebden Bridge Fustian Manufacturing ......... 

HLOSICLY arcotcss cssceccasesesesss Hinckley Manufacturing 2s.4c0stesc seco 

Bs MG seSeos tect vatceiesc anes LOCOS tC, 2h. ee decas dees heres te aera r nen tone ae 
5 Rebitrcc.cecarkeasoncetes Sheéepshedstsic..c.ssaeeeccenstere teense eee 

PURIICT Mics'eeisdcane so USainaace signe Dunfermline Manufacturing .......c.....esseeeeeeee 

Quilts aud table covers ...! Eccles Manufacturing .............. 

Blka twWistinssccessohocestcsces- LCCIES Ue TL WISh: sss Bisons theta acamc dere use eoreoeee 

WVOESLEC restates en tev ecntone: Airedale Manufacturing, Bradford...............0- 

Weitere vetesnaaieases Thomson, William and Sons, Limited ............ 

Woollen and cotton ......... aisleyve Manta ChURiny muresuneeterey see nemenceese nee 

Eeeaching and dyéing ....:.| Strathaver o.ssitcss.ses.dsssveleaiocoeseedsese ete eatiee 

PNATIOLIN TUN teas cverstsateecedee: Working Tailors (London).............cceeceesses coos 

Boots and shoes ..........-. Bozexty Mantitacturin ovenmsceseenerterarcntecten 

EMM cScesencseees Marla Barton. 8..5: se eoccesthopteceocenceece eee 

her: |) RRs sane Finedon Manufacnming (5). cccccemdstaccssevenceeeeee 

Sa Rare eicester Manulactiurin me sn -caeteseteeeeceaeenenetee 

BH ace weesSend Norwich Leather and Grindery & Oteeee 

Se... \edonERaddbas Northamptonshire Productive, Wollaston ...... 

Fy eM es os coke ee Portland Town Profit-sharing ............cessessseee 
Galvanised ware ............ Dude yah roduciviesaraecstttes sesteet tees teeters 
DS GUL WiranestisescenbecAvsess oe owes Dudley Nail Manufacturing......ssscessereeseeseees 
SB 0) oc CODD SDB OEIC eeCEG Midland Nail Makers’ Associaticn..........0..e.00- 

Watches .......00000s0000es000ee| Coventry Watch Manufacturing............0sssee 

BL ENY Day coceareese sss pestye ses Sheffield Cutlery...... esslerotewasaeddogee sdeces epee etouwans 

ne Rach eaeeslacacevechoense Haft and Scale Cutting and Dealing... 

OCIS AUC seccccshce emote ten cd Waisall Lock and Hardware Manufacturing...... 

INEGI CINM CS Rents sesecreacssecctte Keighley slronworksin.ccs.ciesecsereereneeseateeeeanee 

ELOYSO SHOCING! sscsce.cecssces Rochdaleciivscsasdccseeceretesseceanemes snes sescout seca: 

Ay ee “cabernet DOzeE (LONUOM) ius. ctsccceescneeecvescsstecetscssecsstest 

Bobbins ..... SQJOCORC eines ces Staveley Cisneseraiscs cpeomsengemeug enaeensscstin neseaeeee 

BILAN ssc 5caes svssiasa -bus ees 00 Bromley Builders *..5.....0. cssacssttsastiersarasosstee a 

Quarrying and building ...| Howley Park, Yorkshire ..........esssssssssssssseeess 

eee ie perder sian GOrten SUNUIies i. weccusescecsnscrovc aver erseeeeates 

IISHITIO EA athe csc cs.0) Wes-cvedes North ShieldsiWishing (occ dsscccsscescesseteceeesieees 

HVOOIDINGELS. s2s..0seteccsse ce, Bookbinders ( London) elses aiaseisessioeiaueeescesseeeceese 

Portmanteaus and trunks | Portmanteau and Trunk Makers Coney evrad 

Bag Manufacturing.,,...... Bag Manufacturing (London)......... oe 

Site Co- -operative (Manchester, London “an 

PYUUTING «ssesseseeseseeseeres Newcastle): s-sses.:0ccesconcccervesosncedoeecesteteeeeds 

Sav Mb Setebssccst saacteescres Edinburgh Printing Company .........ssseccssseeeees 
Number Of societies 
making returns. 4“ 60 sPOUBIS Seoessuesee sates Qh, vers ae 


Date 
Regis- 
tered. 


1880 


1876 


pop. 


84. 


Number 


of 


Men-. 


bers 
at end 
of 


1886. 


476 
135 


Share 
Capital 
at end 

of 


1886. 


£ 
8,220 
1,132 


1,777 
39 
5,000 
81 
1,017 
"406 


316 
8 


15,545 


4,329 


552,814 


[ Mar. 


Liabilities. 
Loan Reserve | j 
Capital | Fund | 
at end | at end | 
of of 
1886. 1886. 
£ e 
10,975 243 | 
2,050 — | 
27,532 885 | 
3,225 on 
_ 2,487 — 
14,006 — 
59 _— 
50 430 | 
aaee 5,650 
609 _ 
— I41 
4,704 — 
3,845 — 
2,300 — 
66,996 2,034 
234 — 
300 2217 
12,964 — 
5,456 1,244 
70 
2,031 238° 
126 a 
216 180 
4.461 428 
457 100 
622 4I1 
9,838 _ 
6,237 264 
52 9 
277 = 
189 5 
82 2 
424 100 
93 —_ 
160 6 
66 54 
165 330 
350 276 
140 36 
816 — 
235 | 354 
“310 _ 
857 _ 
2,039 — 
— 858 
— I 
512 a 
"ast | epee 
375 — 
13,162 2,582 
8,132 567 
210,287 | 147,358 | 


+ Loss 258] 





| 
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Yo-operative Productive Societies in 1886 (see p. 40). 
Assets. Trade. Net Profit. Division of Profit. 
Value Value of q | Invest- Total Paid to 
of Land, ag ments io Total ce es Per £ 
aleable | Buildings, Denrecia- Sold Cent. Cent. es 
Stock and a at end | ae during i e p on 
atend | Fixed Stock] qurine ane. L snare |. ur- on ; 7 
of at end of 1886. gr 1886. eee Sales. } Capital. ee chaser. | Capital. bE 
1886. 1886. 1886. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ Shy ae 
6,507 10,090 827 —_ 77,472 1,809 2°33 924 — 885 — — 
530 — _— ~ 7,242 * — — _ — — — 
4.55 2.8co = _— 4,906 — _ — — — — — 
33,076 67,085 2,000 160 £192,217 | 12,986 | 6°75 4,781 — 8,050 5 — 
877 12,455 240 a $1,177 675 | 2°16 241 —_ 400 22 — 
244 — — — 6,405 147|  — = _ — — se 
11,425 15,301 1,019 — 71,949 590 | 0-76 _ -- = — 
2438 2,000 — _ 7,178 362 | 5°04 — — _ _ — 
30,88] 23,999 1,852 437 | 153,913 a _ — — _ — — 
64.293 29,549 1,918 — | 166,873 Aap 0-19 — _ ~~ — _ 
2.447 7,610 202 Pee Colt, ae202 9°67 AI Q7 1 655 5 - 2 
82.681 39,480 2,492 | 15,000 [333,655 | 24,111 7°22 5,290 — 18,821 5 — 
L734 378 10 31 1,642 t a — — _ — — 
228 17 14 _ 568 52 | 912 26 _ — 10 — 
4,033 927 — = Loven — = a = =e — = 
3 846 —_ = _ 674. — _— _ —_— a _ _— 
—_ 2,800 = — 7,500 400 5:30 a — — — = 
- 29,702 95,563 4,347 — 190,101 | 6,632] 3°48 6,500 — a 10 —_ 
8,055 17432 644, — 40,386 —_ — as — — = — 
1.832 516 — 27 | 10,459 115 109 55 _— — 5 — 
12,178 4,341 456 84 | 25,299 148 | .0°70 ee: = = Se = 
5,707 18,515 494 123 ete 2,757 | 10°68 1,314 250 657 | 5and 74] - 9g 
800 — _ — 1 _— — — —_— — — — 
3,099 1,261 128 2,094.) 9,097 300 3°29 185 — _ 73 — 
96 _— _ | 126 — _ — — — _ —_ 
908 210 10 98 | 1,096 By 1 5°20 39 9 4 5 _ 
4,970 9,917 416 71 f 12,242 304 2°48 529 _ — 5 — 
358 99 20 — 3,863 161 | 416 83 34 — 10 is 
2,807 365 39 997 8,711 690 | 7:92 353 30 268 143 - 8} 
9,010 Ror 81 — 25,738 1,919 7°45 420 259 1,240 93 - 11 
460 ane = ae = Cok = a —- — = 
_ 38 9 = Ls a is a | 2 = = 
666° 123 6 _ 3,032 — — — _ — — _ 
212 a _ _— 366 4 -- _ — — — — 
346 34 5 — 91 30 3°30 5 25 — 5 2 6 
_ 4 —— ~— — o— — = — — —_— _— 
85 8 _ _ 439 44 | 10°02 I 3 36 5 — 
2,763 376 83 — 12,739 140 | 1:09 63 100 — 5 - 63 
107 21 _ _ 468 — _ _ _ — _ — 
251 17I 14 — 2,159 55 | 2°54 21 — — 5 
425 7 — £4 814 SI 6:26 9 38 — 5 _ 
186 4 2 172 85 7°25 28 49 oo 10 — 
37 23 3 — Sli 206 9-22 97 77 74 74 {[- 
247 16 p) 2 611 58 | 965 oa ese 22 7 —~ 
1,173 — _ — 2.836, — — = aS a ae ae 
1,629 732 66 — 12,430 469 | 3°77 37 228 — (ES I - 
100° _ — — 8 ~~ — — — — rae — 
168 = = } 805 a se _ — _ _ 
= re = meek Ps44 pe Bs = =e me == = 
_ = ma sie 4,289 a5 = = em — = 
| Tae 1,875 46 50 71] 2r] 295 — _— — = = 
| 6401 2,946 208 — 8,192 252 | 38:07 250 | — _ 10 — 
96 28 _ — 635 23.| 378 8 8 4 10 2 
_ 1,510 58 — 1,639 IO4 6°34 — — — — — 
125 — — — — — — — — — _ —_ 
242 16 = I 894. — _— _— = — = == 
255 _ — - 347 — —_ — _— _ — — 
5,341 22,2247 3,064. 357 | 42,684 | 2,852 | 6°68 1,516 369 385 10 - 7 
— 10,902 875 49 7,287 669 9°24, 5349 120 — 142 I - 
290,487 |  4c6,688 21,145 | 18,744 $1,551,203] 62,1008) — | 23,747 | 1,626 | 32,507 _ 
I ee 
Loss 6127. | § Loss 8441. 
$$ SS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS cS SSS SSS SSS ESE 
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TasLE VIL.—Showing the Principal Events in connection with the Scottish 


Co-operative Society, Limited, since its commencement (see p. 38). 


Date. Events. 

1869. The Scottish Wholesale Society started. 
"73. Drapery department started. 
"77. Leith branch opened. 
°78. Kilmarnock branch opened. 
"79. Insurance fund commenced. 
°81. Dundee branch opened. 

84. Furniture department started. 

°85. Boot and shoe factory started. 
»,  Hnniskillen branch opened. 

’87. Printing department started. 


at 


Taste VIII.—Showing the Progress of the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, Limited, from its commencement in September, 1868, to December 
1886 (see p. 38). 





Yearly Totals. 


Number 











Year. of Number | Number aie Sales Expenses Uy 
Profits. 
Weeks. of of Shavevhoan for 
Stores. | Members. Reserve, i Each Year, 
and Insurance. 
, £ £ £ £ 

1868 | 13 28 5,590 1,795 9,697 163 48 
605 tr S2 51 8,560 5,658 81,094 1,035 1,304 
Wii hg Hite, 67 11,820 12,542 105,249 1,549 2,419 
vata 85 15,000 18,009 162,658 2,181 4,131 
27 2|) 262 107 18,708 30,931 262,531 3,470 5,435 
Lyi wal eae) 124 any Wh 50,433 384,489 5,055 7446 
Ve Sas 129 24,651 48,981 409,948 6,696 4,553 
ED ND he 132 2 4.EA2 56,750 430,169 T1877 8,233 
HAT east 131 29,008 67,218 457,529 7,540 8,836 
CF | io} 133 31,945 72,568 589,222 8,648 | 10,925 
278 || 52 138 34,830 83,173 600,590 | 10,095 | . 11,969 
ae ae 137 36,008 93,076 630,098 | 11,117 | 14,989 
BON) G52 161 41,584 116179 845,221 | 14,027 | 21,685 
1 | 54 178 | -49,073 | 185,718 986,647 | 15,757 | 23,981 
32) 52 189 53,684 169,428 1,100,589 | 19,685 | 23,220 
58 he 62 202 59,529 195,396 1,253,154 | 22,119 | 28,366 
84] 52 207 65,331 244,186 1,300,331 | 24,807 | 29,435 
Sp at 62 217 40,066 288,945 1,438,220 | 27,3814 | 39,641 


°86 60 231 79,874 333,653 1,857,152 | 36,942 | 50,398 


a” ™ f 
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ABLE IX, —Showing the Position of Forty-One Co-operative Productive Societies in 1876 


ce a SE AL eT SET 























eee a Name of Society. 

fanufacture. 
Derwent (Shotley 
rn milling Baa es... 
e Fagin Wold .....ger.greatreers 
4 Great Grimsby ........... 
- BMMPE CMLL S225, sn ensecsevvevesesssee: 
7 fe ede ail) Ambi-mill.:.,............ 
i ReeAS TRICO GL rei che dases oss 
‘ ay WELDSCHLPLLON. |......:. 
:. ...| Midland Federal............ 
¥ ee Northallerton. .........-.5--- 
* me cnananr S6at* 20.0.0... 
Pe RPOOMUALO icc. cecees sees. 
2 ....| Sowerby Bridge. ............ 
PATENT = cones: Ort OBO on saccisieess 0+ 
ton cloth....| Rochdale Manufacturing 
Bic..,...... Hebden Bridge _............ 
pslery ..| Leicester First................ 
ae Arnold (Notts.) .......0. 
| ie AAACN «2951 cca ass 86 Love cays. 
| as PMB ECENIUANG..2154.+a9r1+-0050° 
ae ME CB1 OR. 9. cuccatgcenascnsseaesnso-s 
ae Newton Heéath................ 
, en Brees. es chedeitesexss: 
orsted APPABEECOI OS 514.02 5ccs,0cc-ece-ss 
pollen and 7 . 

ae i lo StS areas Teepe 
Strathaven Bleaching... 
eaching 4 ip Manufac- 

: (TO Vs To le oat er 
Mee tec ie8si:.. Orrell (Wigan)  ............ 
Eee Sass) Wolverhampton ............ 
> (a 1 Se, Seer ee 
Co. ere Cradley Heath................. 
Tse os DRCCTOPOMAT <..n0scrnces--- 
peameerene....) Sheffield’ .......:.......00... 

» me) Hud dersiteld! ©..:............. 
ae OWI ORY 55 sNdis ie nnige-> 

BEET rnsny eo. OU LOVE stoiyscinssiesrsenrerses 
inting 4 Co-operative culied 

RIERUOL) oo c.crosncor-0senes 
i. | 4 litley ead Bee Ae as Inne 
ipbuilders .. LD i ee a 
inters ....... EMMOTT ..a6c0se- acess. 
DHOEO. .as...40-s- Alpha (Bethnal Green) 
al mining ....| United (Manchester) .... 


Peeeesesoece 


























(see p. 41). 
Date | Number 
Hstah-|of Mem-| Shares. | Loans. Stock, Sales. Profit. 
lished.}| bers. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1872 | — 4,500) 5,824] 3,937] 52,139 983 
6D | — _ — 1,636| 17,405| 1,434 
"72 THe lon ftl |. 4,950) Te 7a 
"47 12,416 | 75.572} — | 44,122| 207,648 |17,147 
795 |4,746 | 5,932} — P37). s9,1a1| 3,158 
1866 | 101 500} 2,335 437 5,559 51 
‘Ol 2.0L.) 3,675.) .— 510 8,960 369 
ork iL? 2,248) 4,238] — — Te 
767 | goo | 1,884) — S7r| 7 rs490 | Sin 
°68 237 | 28,423 26,288) 18,812] 191,278) 5,916 
50 | 688 | 73,179] 4,100] 41,642| 176,671 | 2,166 
54 | 3,975 | 94,894] — | 48,294] 406,017 | 23,455 
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Discussion on Mr. BensJAMIN JONES’S PAPER. 


Mr. E. Vansirrart Neaue said he had very little to add to what 
had been said in the very full, complete, and excellent paper. One 
omission however he would notice, namely, the absence of any 
reference to the present Industrial and Provident Societies Act 
passed in 1876 to consolidate and amend the law relating to these 
societies, which gave them all the advantages for carrying on 
their business enjoyed by the more wealthy associations formed 
under the Joint Stock Companies Act, including the power of 
holding land to an unlimited extent. Naturally the success of 
co-operative enterprise must depend upon the wisdom with which 
it was conducted; he would add also upon the heartiness with 
which their promoters entered into those higher objects and aims 
that the Rochdale Pioneers originally set before themselves, and 
from which he was afraid co-operators had to a certain extent 
backshdden. These societies were mainly formed of consumers, 
and consumers had a perfectly insatiable appetite for eating up 
everything, including the benefit which ought to go to the workers. 
The purchasers were legitimately entitled to the large benefits 
which they might secure from the retailers’ profits as to produc- 
tion; but then the manufacturers’ profits should, as he held, be 
employed for the permanent elevation of the mass of those who © 
did the work. In respect to the amount of co-operative trade, 
Mr. Jones had suggested that the productive sales required to be 
added to the amount given in the registrar’s returns. But this 
appeared to him to be a mistake. The societies returned the total 
amount of goods sold, whether the goods had been bought or made 
by themselves. There was no need therefore of this addition. In 
another respect there was danger of an error which care should be 
taken to avoid, namely, the danger of counting sales of goods once 
or twice as sold by the wholesales to the retail societies, and again 
as sold by the retail societies to their members. No doubt the | 
wholesale sales expressed an additional amount of business done, 
but not an increased quantity of goods sold. In order to obviate 
this danger it was the practice in the analysis of the registrar’s 
returns published every year in the reports of the co-operative con- 
gresses, to distinguish the retail sales from the wholesale, stating 
each separately, so that no one might imagine the co-operative 
trade to be g or 10 millions more than it really was. The paper 
had indeed distinguished these amounts, but with some tendency 
to run them together in its totals. He wished therefore to call 
attention to the fact that in the official co-operative statistics 
annually published the returns were carefully distinguished so as 
to get the actual amount of goods sold without any sort of 
exaggeration. But after every allowance of this sort had been 
made, the figures before them were an evidence that the working 
population had in their co-operative trade really tapped a very 
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considerable source of wealth. This was a fact of no small impor- 
tance. Nothing in his opinion was better calculated to correct the 
wild and extravagant ideas afloat at the present day than this fact, 
that the steady, industrious, and thoughtful portion of the working 
population were now able to raise themselves up not by pulling 
others down, but by associating themselves together for co-opera- 


- tive ends. 


Wr. G. J. Honyoaxe said the author had given an exhaustive 
and complete account of the commercial organisation and progress 
of co-operation; and no doubt if he could have taken more time 
he would have described other aims than those already mentioned, 
aims of which Mr. -Neale and himself thought more than of the 
material progress that had yet been made. In co-operation there 
were strata of opinion as there were in the geological world. He’ 
belonged to the old red sandstone formation. He was with 
co-operation when it began, and observed the process of its evolu- 
tion from Owenite societies. Mr. Jones had cited one famous 
clause from the rules of the Rochdale Pioneers which contained 
the aspiration which the old Pioneers had. He (Mr. Holyoake) 
said the words written which declared that their objects were to 
“arrange education, production, and government.” ‘They were 
dissatisfied with the limited education that then existed. They 
wanted also to found stores upon lines which should secure to 
the workman equal advantages with the purchaser. Those lines 
were laid down by one Charles Howard, of the Rochdale Society. 
The Hull Corn Mill, the Govan, and Sheerness Societies were 
not co-operative in any modern sense; they were merely small 
joint stock associations for the advantage of a few shareholders. 
Mr. Howard proposed that the shareholders should have simply 
5 per cent. interest upon their capital, and that all other profits 
should be given to the purchasers. That seemed then a foolish 
thing to propose, seeing that few societies made any profit. Yet 
that was the principle which made co-operation, for as soon as the 
purchasers had a tangible interest in the results, the sales increased 
and profits and members accumulated. It was how those large 
sums of money came to appear in the tables given by the author of 
the paper read. These early co-operators intended that the profit 
should be divided amongst the purchasers. They intended to and 
did establish co-operative mills in which the profits were divided 
according to the wages of the workmen, as in the stores they were 
divided according to the purchases. The shopkeepers took shares 
in the Rochdale Cotton Mill. The shopkeepers did not take shares 
in the stores because they were shop owners, but they were not 
mill owners, and therefore they took shares in the mill. As soon 
as they became the majority they stopped all profit to the workmen, 
and in Rochdale to this day the profits of the workshop (speaking 
in a co-operative sense) have been looted by the shareholders. He 
hoped to see the principle of co-operation grow so that what was 
now done in the store should also be done in the workshop. He 
eared much for the progress they had made, which however was 
small compared with that which they would have made if they 
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had been as faithful to the workshop as they had been to the 
store. He honoured very much the men concerned in their great 
wholesale co-operative organisation for the wisdom and patience 
with which they had built up that great commercial enterprise ; 
but when they began to establish workshops they gave the profit 
to the stores, who, like the capitalist, appropriated the earnings of 
labour. That was not co-operation as the pioneers conceived it. 
One of their higher aims therefore was to diffuse such knowledge 
as should concede to the workman an equitable share of the profits 
that he created. Another of their aims was to induce purchasers 
to give an adequate price for that which they bought, and to 
inquire, so far as they had the means of doing it, whether the 
workpeople who produced the article bought so cheaply had any 
profit from its production. To buy without trying to know 
whether the producers of the article lived by their work and had 
some prospect of competence by labour, was in his opinion an 
immorality. It was heartlessness to prefer cheapness to human 
welfare. It was now the acknowledged duty of society not 
merely to punish crime or to cure disease, but to prevent it. The 
causes of poverty were as well known as the causes of disease, and 
might be as certainly prevented. If only half of the millions of 
profits produced in workshops were divided among the workmen 
who produced it, pauperism would be no more known in our land. 
These were some of the higher aims of co-operation. If in years 
to come they would be told that it had sueceeded in the workshops 
as it had already succeeded in the stores, the statistics of its 
progress would be far more eloquent and interesting than those 
Mr. Jones had placed before this Society. 


Rev. Isaac Doxssy said one result of that discussion could not 
fail to be the uplifting, in the estimation of the many, of their 
working men. When they learnt that a million of working men 
were affected by this co-operative movement, and had been develop- 
ing an amount of tact and prudence, and patience, and perseverance, 
which were among the noblest elements of British character, he 
was sure that they would have a higher esteem for working men 
than had yet been given to them. He quite agreed with 
Mr. Holyoake with regard to the question of dealing with the 
workshops, and hoped that in process of time something more 
would be heard on that question. The co-operative movement 
had, in the main, grown up within the history of this Society’s 
existence, and it was a grand thing to see the progress that had 
been made. In 1862 the sales from co-operative stores were 
2,333,000/., while in 1881, twenty years afterwards, the annual 
sales reached 20,901,000. During those twenty years these stores 
had sold goods to the amount of 223 millions, and had made a 
profit of 17,450,000/. Although Mr. Holyoake might naturally 


object in some respects to the way in which the profits were divided, 


it must be remembered that the profits were divided for the most 
part among the working classes, and 17 millions of money to be 
divided among a million of working men in that time was no 
mean consideration. The sales had increased in that time from 4 
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to 29 millions, though possibly a little mistake had been made in 
not accounting for the goods that came through one society to 
another. It was rather curious that the London “ Wholesale,” with 
a return of 5; millions, had only made a profit of 83,000/., or 
1*595 per cent., while the Scottish ‘“‘ Wholesale” on a return of 
-1,857,000/., made §0,000l/., or 2°7 per cent. It might be that the 
Scotchmen understood the management of these things better than 
the southerners; but he referred to this not merely for the purpose 
of contrasting the profits made, but to show at how small a ratio 
of profit the whole of this vast business had been transacted. Of 
course there were objections to be raised by wholesale and retail 
traders that some men were displaced by the operation of the 
co-operative societies, but while some were displaced others were 
provided for who were not before, and the ultimate outcome would 
undoubtedly be that everyone would get more fairly paid for what 
he did for the service of his fellows. 


Mr. HK. V. Neate explained that the larger ratio of profit made 
by the Scottish ‘* Wholesale,” was, as he was informed, mainly 
owing to the wholesale dealers in Scotland habitually carrying on 
to some extent what would be regarded in England as retail 
business. 


Professor H. S. Foxwett said it was clear that the fundamental 
principle of co-operation was partnership and common interest, 
and that as the movement developed, this partnership must be 
extended until it embraced the workshop as well as the store. The 
marvellous success of distributive co-operation was due to giving 
the purchaser an interest in the business done by the store. The 
idea of taking the consumer into direct partnership was the 
briliant invention of the Rochdale pioneers. It found the co- 
operative movement almost extinct; it made it what we know it to 
be to-day. Why should not the producer be taken into partnership 
in the same way, and with similar results ? It seemed to him that 
partnership was even more essential in the case of the producer 
than of the consumer. Production was more difficult to manage 
than distribution. No precaution should be neglected which 
would diminish the difficulties of management; nothing was so 
calculated to do this as the adoption of the principle of profit- 
sharing. At the same time they should not too hastily condemn 
co-operators for hesitating at once to introduce it; because private 
employers, to whose experience they might naturally look for an 
example, had in this country very generally held aloof from it. 
Why this should be so in England, when profit-sharing had 
obtained so remarkable a success on the other side of the channel, 
it was not easy to say. It was very much to be desired that any 
objections which were felt to profit-sharing should be distinctly 
formulated. He had not heard of any difficulties which could not 
be overcome by a little perseverance, management, and tact. The 
presumption was clearly in favour of the principle. Its adoption 
would arouse so much interest and enthusiasm, that there would 
be a considerable increase in production without any increase, 
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possibly with even a diminution of toil. This was a point he was 
glad to have an opportunity of insisting upon. Profit-sharing was 
distrusted both by employer and employed. The employer thought 
any profits given to the workman must be lost by himself. The 
workman thought that any profits he would obtain must be due 
to increased labour on his part. The fact was that there might be 
a large creation of profit in most concerns without any additional 
labour on the part of any concerned. If the worker were directly 
interested in profits, much waste and costly supervision might be 
saved. Work would become more careful and more intelligent 
without being more laborious. On the contrary, the new interest 
imparted to the work would make it distinctly lighter and more 
pleasurable. Thus the output and net profits might be largely 
mereased without adding to the labour. The really painful 
element in work, its toilsomeness, might be substantially reduced. 
It was chiefly to an increase of production, obtained in this and 
similar ways, that they must look for any considerable and per- 
manent improvement in the position of the working classes. 


Mr. StepHen Bourye said they were indebted to the author for 
a further insight into the true principles of co-operation, as to 
which there had been a great deal of misconception. The supply 
associations which were the rage in these days had done a very 
good and important work in one direction, but they must be 
dissociated altogether from the true principles of co-operation, 
which were that the articles distributed amongst the purchasers 
should be so distributed at the ordinary prices, and that the pur- 
chasers should accumulate the profits and thus encourage thrift. 
A wide distinction must in his opinion be drawn between the 
application of co-operation to production and distribution. The. 
task of distribution was comparatively easy; it was a transaction 
begun and completed at the moment; but when they came to the 
question of production, there was a long course of preparation 
needed; capital must be invested in the purchase of plant and 
materials, and the business could not be carried on from hand to — 
mouth in the same way as the distributive process. They must 
look forward to co-operation, however, as the right and proper 
principle, because the workman ought to have the largest share in ~ 
the profits accruing from his labour instead of the capitalist; and 
one of the great evils under which this country groaned was the 
large accumulations of capitalists and the power which they had 
to compel consumers of articles at times to pay what they chose to 
exact. He did not agree with Mr. Holyoake that it was the duty 
of the purchaser to satisfy himself that the workman had had a 
fair remuneration for the goods which he had produced, because 
that would be utterly impossible. 


Mr. Hotyoaxe said he agreed that it was impossible under — 
present conditions, but if they had co-operative workshops it could 
be easily as certained. 


Mr. SrerHen Bourne said the assumption often made in these 
days must not be lost sight of, namely, that the workman was the 
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only honest person in the transaction, that he was the only person 
content to receive a fair sum for his labour. Workmen were very 
often exacting in their demands, and the price of many articles of 
ordinary consumption was enhanced because the workmen chose to 
demand too much or to misappropriate the proceeds of the con- 
-sumers’ money. Before therefore they could have productive 
co-operation carried out to anything like a proper extent so as to 
enhance the welfare of the community, the workmen must rise to 
a better sense of the responsibility which they were under as 
members of society to make a right use of the means they had. 
The real drawback to the working men of the country was not so 
much the grinding power of the capitalist or the greed of the 
consumer, as his own improvidence of time, labour, and money. 


Mr. GrorGce Seton wished to know to what extent this co-opera- 
tive movement had reached down to the lowest class, whether it 
embraced the labouring class, the class distinctly below the skilled 
workman, It had been said by some -economist that the “ curse 
of the poor was their poverty.” It was those who were thus most 
cursed whom they could wish to be most benefited by this co-opera-_ 
tive movement. He was inclined to think it was not they who 
benefited by it the most, but rather the higher class of workman, to 
whom perhaps it was less necessary that this benefit should go. 
With regard to the economic question, the author had indicated 
that the general line of the distribution of profit under this 
co-operative system was that the full dealers’ price was charged. 
and the profit credited to the consumer. He asked whether this 
might not have in many respects an injurious effect on the 
consumer. A very vicious system had been introduced amongst 
traders, called the bonus system, and it was a question whether it 
had not been more or less stimulated by the system which had 
been followed by co-operators, of imstead of reducing the price, 
returning so much to the consumer. 


Major Craiaiz said he had given some attention to the question 
- of the application of the co-operative principle to farming. He 
would have been glad if Mr. Jones could have supplied more 
information on this head. Certainly the balance sheets that had 
been shown him of late had been extremely discouraging, and did 
not indicate any greater degree of success than in the ordinary 
system of individual farming. Perhaps the most recent case made 
public gave the figures of the co-operative experiment promoted 
by Harl Spencer at Harlesden in Northamptonshire. Lord Spencer 
himself found all the capital; the result at the end of the last year, 
. in April, 1887, was a loss of 207/. on a nominal capital of 3,000/. 
The co-operative experiments of Mr. Bolton King had for the last 
year or two distinctly shown a loss. In 1885 the loss on the best 
known farms at Redbourne was 613/., and in the following year it _ 
was nearly 400/. How then were they to consider the possibility 
of co-operative enterprise continuing with losses such as had been 
almost invariably the result of the attempt to adapt this principle 
to agriculture ? The late speaker of the House of Commons, Lord 
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Hampden, it would be remembered, employed labourers who were 
to share in the profits of his farm at Glynde, but he believed it had 
been discovered that labourers would be extremely reluctant if not 
quite unable to share the losses when the balance was on the other 
side of the account. He asked the author whether he had not in 
the recorded experiences of these attempts had reason to doubt the 
adaptability of the co-operative system to farming ? 


Mr. H. G. Rawson said that strictly speaking five at least of 
the seven instances of co-operative farming mentioned by the 
author were not co-operative: they were rather cases of indus- 
trial partnership or profit-sharing, the capital not being found by 
the co-operatives themselves. It was a question worthy of discus- 
sion how far any productive society had been successful when — 
unconnected with some distributive society pledged to support it ; 
and it would have been a great addition to the interest of the 
paper if some expression of opinion had been given on that point. 
For himself he felt some doubt whether even co-operation or profit- 
sharing could make farming pay at the present day. As a rule 
their introduction into agricultural enterprises had not been 
attended with very satisfactory results financially speaking. Some, 
e.g.. Mr. William Lawson of Blennerhasset in Cumberland, had 
attributed this to the difficulty of finding intelligent co-operators 
among agricultural labourers; but this could scarcely be the true 
reason. Still it was remarkable that on the continent the principle 
of profit-sharing had been applied to farming for years past with — 
great success. It would be interesting to know whether any of 
the societies mentioned in Table III of the Appendix which 
now showed a profit on their farming operations had been long 
established, and were independent of any affilated distributive 
societies. 


The CuarrMan (Mr. Frederick Hendriks) said the author of the 
paper enumerated the number of members of the retail co-operative 
societies in 1886 at something over 809,000. This however ought 
not to be taken as representing the full number or proportion of — 
the population interested in such societies. The great majority of 
their numbers must be married persous, as single working class 
men or women would scarcely become shareholders to any great 
extent. We should not be very wide of the mark if, after due 
allowance for some unmarried members, we put the average number 
in each member’s family at 4°25 persons. This would make the 
number of persons, for whose benefit and cheap consumption of 
commodities these societies were formed, amount to upwards of 
35 millions, so that more than one-tenth of the whole population of 
Great Britain was thus brought within their influence. The share 
capital of 8,049,654/. was distributed amongst 809,417 members, 
say gl. 1gs., or nearly 10/. per member. Out of each 10/. of capital, 
no less than 4/. 13s. 8d. remained invested in land, buildings, and 
fixtures. This to some extent was in itself an answer to the objec- 
tions which had been made that evening by a preceding speaker 
(Mr. Vansittart Neale) to the effect that these co-operative societies 
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had not devoted enough of their means to property in land. The 
total value of their holdings in land, buildings, and fixtures 
amounted to no less a sum than 3,791,345/. Their next largest 
investment was the value of their stock in trade. This was put at 
2,520,132/., or say 3/. 2s. 3d. out of each rol. of capital. Then 
- came investments in other societies, valued at 2;152,987/., or about 
2l, 13s. 2d. out of each 10/. of capital. They possessed reserve 
funds of 337,546/., or 8s. 3d. to each tol. of capital. These items 
together would show a total of rol. 17s. 4d. per iol. of original 
share capital. But from it there fell to be deducted 1/. 1s. 4d. per 
10/. for indebtedness under loan capital, so that the net sum remain- 
ing was about 98 per cent. of the original capital, part of the 2 per 
cent. loss having arisen doubtless from depreciation in the value of 
land. If the goods sold in the year were reduced to an average, 
it would be found that the gross amount of the purchases of each 
of the 809,417 members amounted to 25/. 18s. 6d. Then came the 
very interesting question, how much of the 25/. 18s. 6d. came back 
to each member out of profits? Mr. Jones stated that the net 
profits of the retail distributive societies, after paying interest on 
shares, were 2,819,081/. out of 20,975,374/. of goods sold in 1886. 
Now as the pro ratd distribution to customers, in this case all 
shareholders, was regulated by the total of their purchases, it 
follows that each must have had returned to him about 13°44, or 
close upon 134 per cent. of *what he had paid for goods, say 
3/. gs. 8d. out of an average outlay of 25/. 18s. 6d. But this is 
only one way of putting the case. The results may be given in 
another form with equal correctness. It may be said that the 
whole results arise from the association of small capitals.. Here 
we have 8,049,654/. of original share capital paid up; the depre- 
ciation of 2 per cent. before alluded to may here be disregarded. 
What did that amount of capital yield to the shareholders in 1886 ? 
The answer is that it yielded (1) interest at (as he understood 
Mr. Jones to explain in answer to his question) an average of 4 per 
cent. This then must have amounted to about 321,986/. in addition 
(2) to the 2,819,081/. year’s net profits from goods sold. We have 
then a total year’s return of 3,141,067/. arising out of a capital of 
8,049,654/., or over 39 per cent. per annum on capital, or say 35 per 
cent. beyond what some would consider its normal recompense at 
4 per cent. It was rather a surprising result to find that retail 
trade, conducted by the skill and intelligence of the working 
classes themselves, could produce so large a rate of profit out of 
retail business. A speaker that evening (Mr. Holyoake) spoke 
with some complaint of the producer not being able to get an 
equally fair share of profits with the consumer. But surely 
amongst the large number of working men and their families, 
some 3% million souls, and one-tenth of the whole population of 
Great Britain, there must be almost as many producers as con- 
sumers of commodities sharing in the advantages of these working 
class co-operative societies. Then, again, he (Mr. Hendriks) must 
observe that much as he admired the sound sense which pervaded 
the paper of Mr. Jones, he disagreed with him in that passage of 
it where it was stated without sign of dissent that co-operators in 
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these working class societies ‘‘ believe that by becoming possessors 
of capital and combining together in using it, they can reduce the 
interest or remuneration to be paid to capitalists to a very small 
figure, much below what they have hitherto received.’ Surely if 
this had been the real view of the great body of the working 
classes who had put capital into these societies, they would rather 
have confined themselves to the modest 4 per cent. upon their 
8 millions of capital, and have applied the remaining surplus, 
35 per cent., to the cheapening of commedities, not to themselves 
alone as shareholders, but to the working classes generally, whether 
producers or consumers it would not be necessary to distinguish. 
Mr. Jones’s. paper included some statistics on what had been 
contributed by these co-operative societies to the promotion of 
education and charity in the shape of money grants, but the 
amounts were not important, not being more than 6d. per member 
for educational and 2d. per member for charitable purposes. In 
conclusion he could not but think that the results of the working 
class co-operative movement had so far been wonderfully success- 
ful, that they showed remarkable administrative power, and were 
destined as time went on to attain a far greater development than 
was indicated by their present position. He begged to move that 
the best thanks of the meeting be presented to Mr. Benjamin Jones 
for his admirable paper and well arranged statistics. 


Mr. Bunsamin Jones in reply said it must be borne in mind that 
the profits went to the consumer and not to the capitalist, and that © 
when they divided the profits into the capital and said that that 
made 35 per cent., he might even go further and say that before 
they got to the 35 per cent. the capitalists had had 4 or 5 per cent. 
already. The profit was divided in proportion to the amount of 
trade and not to the amount of capital. Dividing all the profits 
among the capitalists was the objection that Mr. Holyoake took to 
the older form of co-operative societies; but the theory of a number 
of these older societies was that each member should have an equal 
amount of capital. In the existing co-operative societies facilities 
were given to the very poorest to join if they only cared about 
doing so. He had no information beyond that contained in | 
Table IIT with regard to the farming. Four societies were marked 
as having made a profit, and two made a loss; one was a small loss 
of o/., and he had not the slightest doubt that this was really a case 
of making profit, as they would charge 5 per cent. interest on the 
capital in their expenses. Most of these farms had been taken 
within the last two years, and as they knew farming must not be 
reckoned simply by the result of one or two years’ working. They 
must give it a fair chance in what might be called a succession of 
seasons, and when that was done co-operators believed that they 
would have a fair profit left upon the average. If they found it 
was not so, they might rest assured that the thing would be given 
up as a bad job. He did not think the bonus system of co-opera- 
tion had done harm, but on the contrary the result had been to 
encourage the accumulation of capital. The theory had been that — 
if co-operators got their benefits in farthings and halfpence they 
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would not appreciate them, but when they got them in a lump 
sum at the end of the quarter they felt the benefit. Practically 
_ they found the bonus theory was the best to work upon, and it was 
likely to continue a good while longer. He was convinced that 
there was a great deal to be said for both of the two schools into 
which co-operators are divided. ~We ought each to try to work 
out that plan that we think best. The individual productive or 
autonomist school has’ suffered from failures far more severely 
than the federalists, who indeed have suffered scarcely anything. 
What I say to the autonomists is this that they ought to set to 
work vigorously to practically carry out their views, and not rest 
content with asserting their superiority. He had not referred to the 
law as affecting these societies, because Mr. Brabrook had already 
read two papers on that subject. 
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Some CANADIAN Rartway and ComMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


By JoserH G. Cotmer, Hsq. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 21st February, 1888. 
FREDERICK HeEwnpriks, Esq., F.I.A., a Vice-President, in the Chair. ] 


So many papers have been read during the past few years 
with reference to the Dominion of Canada, and so little ground 
has been left uncovered, that I must own to feeling some diffi- 
culty in choosing a subject, when honoured with an invitation to 
read a paper before this Society. However, after consideration, I 
have decided to place before you some observations on the develop- 
ment of railways and the growth of trade and commerce in Canada 
since the Confederation of the various provinces, and on some of 
the results expected to follow the completion of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, a work which has justly attracted attention in 
most parts of the world. 

It is necessary to point out in the first place, that the rapid 
extension of railways in Canada (see Appendix A) has been 
mainly owing to the manner in which such enterprises have been 
ussisted by the Dominion and Provincial Governments and by 
municipalities. This encouragement has assumed a much more 
tangible form than mere benevolent approval, for it has taken the 
shape of large subsidies of money, and in many cases, in recent 
years, of extensive grants of fertile land. There is a special 
department of the Dominion Government to deal with matters 
relating to the railways and canals of the country, with a cabinet 
minister at its head; and it may be stated in passing that out of 
an amount of about 135 million £ sterling expended on railways, 
the Canadian people have in one way and another contributed 
32 million £. The result of this policy is that new districts have 
been opened up, and older settlements developed, with a rapidity 
which would probably have been impossible in any other circum- 
stances. In most of the colonies the railways belong to and are 
worked by the Governments, but this principle does not obtain in 
Cenada, with the two exceptions of the Intercolonial and Prince 
Hdward Island Railways, which were entirely constructed with 
public money. The other lines are in the hands of companies, 
which have raised and spent the money required for construction 
and other purposes, and any subsidies of money or of land given 
by Governments or municipalities have as a rule been handed over 
absolutely, and, excepting in the case of land, forms an annual 
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charge upon the people. The land soon becomes of considerable 
value to the railway companies, as its price is naturally largely 
increased by the opening up of means of communication, and 
immediately represents a valuable asset. In addition, its settle- 
ment causes money to flow into the railway exchequer in the 
shape of earnings for the carriage of increased traffic. The 
policy which has governed railway construction in Canada is very 
different to that prevailing in England. In the former, lires have 
frequently been made into the wilderness, as the advance guards of 
civilisation, opening up fertile lands for the use of man which 
would otherwise have remained inaccessible. They have not 
always returned dividends immediately, but the capital has 
generally been issued at a discount, and taken up with a full 
knowledge of the circumstances, and in the hope of future incre- 
ment in value. Great Britain, on the other hand, has had to deal 
with a limited extent of country and a greater density of popula- 
tion—advantages from a railway, if not from a national point of 
view, and favourable for the raising of capital without the aid of 
the State. 

Railway construction in Canada did not proceed at a very 
rapid rate prior to 1867. The first railway opened was in 1837, 
and to the province of Quebec belongs this honour. It ran from 
La Prairie—a small town 7 miles from Montreal—to St. Johns, 
a distance of 16 miles. ‘T'he line was first worked by horses, and 
then by steam, but its use was discontinued some years after, and 
the rails removed on the construction of the Champlain Railway, 
now a portion of the Grand Trunk system. No further rail- 
ways were built till 1845, and even in 1850 only 71 miles were 
in operation. In the latter year, however, considerable activity 
appears to have been awakened, several new and important 
undertakings were commenced, notably the Grand Trunk, Great 
Western, and Northern Railways, and in 1860 some 2,087 miles 
had been completed. This was increased to 2,380 in 1867, and 
in Appendix B will be found a statement giving the names of 
the lines then in operation, and the cost of their construction. 
Railway statistics for that period are not easily obtainable, but it 
is interesting to know that in 1866 the earnings of 2,150 miles of 
line were 114 million of dollars, and the expenses 63 millions, 
leaving a surplus of 5 millions, sufficient to pay nearly five per 
cent. upon the capital contributed by the public. About this 
time several new companies were incorporated, and the mileage 
increased gradually until in 1874 it is recorded as 2,642. 
In 1875 -it had advanced to 4,826, owing to the completion 
of works in progress on the Great Western, Intercolonial, 
Prince Edward Island, and other railways. The rapid increase 
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continued, until in 1886 there were 10,697 miles in operation, while 
11,523 miles were actually completed, anda further 751 miles under 
construction (see table in Appendix). Of this mileage the Govern- 
ment have constructed and. work 1,190 miles. Included in the 
figures are of course the 4,319 miles owned and controlled by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, whose line from ocean to ocean 
was completed in 1885. To summarise, the miles of railway in 
operation increased from 2,258 in 1867 to 10,697 in 1886. In the 
same period the population advanced from 3,400,000 to nearly 
5,000,000, the annual revenue from $13,687,928 to $33,177,040, and 
the annual trade—not including the inter-provincial trade—from 
$131,027,532 to $189,675,875. This forms a very satisfactory and 
striking record of the progress made in recent years, and consider- 
ing the immense area of country still to be opened up for 
settlement, and the varied nature of its resources, it 1s certain 
beyond a doubt that great development will be apparent in the 
future. Canada now comes after Great Britain and India (even if 
not entitled to precede India) in the British Empire in the extent 
of railways, and in the 1885 returns of the railways of the world 
she held the eighth place on the list, a position most creditable to 
a community containing but 5 millions of people. As the result 
it is now possible to travel from any Canadian Atlantic port to the 
Pacific ocean entirely through British territory, and there are no 
places on the way of any importance which do not possess the 
advantages of railway communication. 

It is the custom of many persons to shrug their shoulders 
eloquently when mention is made of railways in Canada as an 
investment. J wish to claim your attention for a few minutes on 
this matter, as it is one of great importance. I will take as 
the basis of my remarks the list of railways, in whose bonds 
and stocks transactions take place in London, quoted each week in 
the “ Canadian Gazette.” The nominal capital included in this 
statement amounts to about 104 million £& sterling. An analysis 
shows that 34,481,908/. of this (including over 8 million £ of 
Grand Trunk capital) is quoted at par and above, and regularly 
pays dividends varying from 4 per cent. upwards. Then there is 
58,017,4612, quoted under par, of which however 18,969,995/. 
Gancluding about 2 million £ of Grand Trunk capital) regularly 
pays dividends; of the balance of 39,047,4661., 38,091,466. repre- 
sents Grand Trunk Railway capital, 17,933,791/. of which has paid 
dividends frequently, while on the remainder, that is the ordinary 
stock, no dividends have ever been paid. The remaining 114 mil- 
lions is not quoted on the market, but it is not by any means 
worthless. Seven and a half millions of the stock is not known 
on the London market, is held by contractors or other companies, 
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or at any rate is not in the possession of the public. I have the 
authority of the editor of the “Stock Exchange Year Book” for 
this statement. Of the remaining 4 millions more than 3 millions 
is dividend paying, and is not quoted because there is no demand 
for it. Deducting the Grand Trunk capital not earning dividend 
in 1886, and the stock mentioned as not known here, the amount 
invested in Canadian railways is reduced to about 585 million &, 
over 564 millions of which is dividend earning, and cannot be 
purchased below its par value except in a very few cases. 

It is right I should explain that my calculations of the dividends 
earned by Canadian railways were taken from financial publications 
issued early in 1887, which of course dealt with the first half of 
the previous year only. Since however my paper has been printed, 
the 1888 editions of the works referred to have been published, and 
they strengthen my case considerably. For I find that the 4 per ° 
cent. guaranteed stock of the Grand Trunk Railway, amounting 
to 5,219,194/., paid dividends in May and October last year, and 
also the arrears of the first six months of 1886. In addition, the 
first preference stock, 3,218,149/., paid 2 per cent. in October last. 
Then again for the half year ended 3lst December last, dividends 
are to be paid on the 4 per cent. guaranteed stock (5,219,794/.). 
The full dividend of 5 per cent. is also to be paid on the first 
preference stock (3,218,149/.) for the whole year, and a dividend 
at the rate of 13s. 4d. per annum on the second preference stock 
(2,327,795/.). Therefore this leaves about 7,168,055/. of Grand 
Trunk third preference stock (which has paid dividends in the last 
few years, though not recently), and the ordinary stock as not at 
present earning any dividend. To the extent by which the amount 
of Grand Trunk capital not earning dividend is reduced, so is the 
proportion of capital invested in the Canadian railways which is 
dividend-earning increased, and by so much is my contention 
strengthened, that the general unfavourable reputation which has 
been given to Canadian railways as investments is not deserved. 

As to the Grand Trunk Railway, let me say that it has been an 
immense boon to the country, and an important factor in its 
development. It is a matter for regret not only to the share- 
holders, but in many other ways, that its success as a financial 
enterprise has, owing to exceptional circumstances, been somewhat 
delayed, but for this Canada is not.to blame.. Indeed the country 
has suffered from it, as it is indirectly responsible for the diver- 
sion of a good deal of capital.and labour which might otherwise 
have been used to open up its varied resources. The future of 
the district served by the railway has no doubt been somewhat 
discounted, but I look upon that future hopefully, and there are 
many who believe, both in Canada and in Great Britain, that there 
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is an era of prosperity before the company. It owns and controls 
about 2,600 miles of line in the Dominion, and besides has most 
valuable connections with the United States’ railway system; the 
country through which it runs is very fertile and by no means so 
well populated as it is bound to be at no very distant date; and 
the general development of agriculture, manufactures, and trade 
and commerce which is taking place must beneficially affect all 
railways. There can be no doubt whatever that in the future as 
in the past, the Grand Trunk Railway is bound to be inseparably 
associated with the progress of the Dominion, and to share in 
connection with other Canadian railways the prosperity that is 
believed to be before the country. 

A few words as to the railways worked by the Government 
will no doubt be interesting. The main line of the Intercolonial 
Railway runs from Halifax to Quebec, a distance of 688 miles, and 
forms a part of the through mail line from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean. The construction of the railway was one of the 
conditions upon which the maritime provinces joined the Confed- 
eration, and it was also desired for military purposes by the 
Imperial Government, who guaranteed the interest on a loan not 
exceeding 15 million $ towards its cost. It is largely owing to 
official representations that, for military reasons, the line takes an 
apparently circuitous route. The total mileage, including branches, 
is 886 miles, and the amount expended upon the railway up to the 
30th June, 1886, was about 9 million £ sterling. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the guarantee referred to was purely a formal matter, 
as Canada has regularly paid the interest upon the money borrowed 
for the purpose, and the Imperial Government has never therefore 
been required to contribute a penny towards the expenditure. The 
following figures will give an idea of the progress made by the 
railway in recent years :— 











1880. 1886. 
OAS TUV GS, ravnssaensaoencieseseeten creer veseererstame $1,506,298 $2,383,201 
Freight carried. .....0n. ue. tons £61,294 1,008,545 
Passengerscarried iii.y,..-cnevveons No. 581,483 889,864: 





The expenses however have more than kept pace with the 
increase in the earnings, and. there is usually a small deficit, 
which has to be made up out of the Canadian revenue. Some- 
times it is very small, and in 1886 it was about 20,000/. This is 
largely owing to. the route taken by the railway, and to the fact 
that low rates are charged by the Government primarily to 
encourage trade and commerce, and to develop the country 
through which it passes. It has been an important factor in the 
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commercial and political development of the maritime provinces, 
and indeed of the whole of Canada, for without it confederation 
would have been more or less impossible, and the Dominion 
would have been barred from access to the Atlantic Ocean 

in the winter excepting through the United States. 
| The Windsor branch, which runs from Halifax to Windsor 
(32 miles), is maintained by the Government, but worked by the 
Windsor and Annapolis Railway Company. The Government’s 
‘share of the earnings is generally sufficient to cover the expenses 
of maintenance. In 1886 there was a profit shown of $4,429. 

What is known as the Hastern Hxtension Railway ‘extends 
from New Glasgow to Port Mulgrave on the Straits of Canso, and 
connects with Cape Breton by means of a ferry. It is 80 miles 
long, and was purchased from the Nova- Scotian Government 
in 1884 by the Dominion Government for $1,200,000. The total 
capital expenditure to June, 1886, was $1,284,496. In 1885-86 the 
earnings were $66,893, and the expenses $94,756. The repairs 
and renewals were exceptionally heavy, and there was a decrease 
in the earnings due to a falling off in the fish traflic. 

The Prince Edward Island Railway, with a mileage of 211} 
miles, was opened for traffic in April, 1875. It was built as a 
condition of the Island joining the Confederation. Its cost up to 
the 30th June, 1886, was $3,735,981. The traffic of the road is 
comparatively light, and it is likely to be some time before the 
receipts cover the expenditure. In 1885-86 the earnings were 
$155,584, and the expenses $216,744. 

- As anet result the Government railways in 1885-86 were worked 
at a loss of $190,637, which was larger by $65,170 than in the 
preceding year, but it is stated in the Official Statistical Abstract in 
explanation, that on the Intercolonial Railway $115,000 were spent 
for improvements generally charged to capital, and that the repairs 
necessary on the Hastern Extension Railway were unusually beavy. 

Taking the financial position of the Canadian railways how- 
ever as a whole, the result is very satisfactory... The total capital 
from all sources so invested is $653,376,144, but from this must 
be deducted Government and municipal aid amounting in all to 
$156,904,449, leaving a balance of $496,471,704 as representing 
the capital subscribed by the public. For this sum, which is about 
equal to the capital of the London and North Western Railway 
Company with its 1,800 miles of line, Canada has a mileage of close 
upon 12,000. I append a statement showing the traffic and 
working expenses for the last ten years, for the last few years 
of which it must be remembered that Canada has felt, to a certain 
extent, that wave of depression which has been passing over the 
world. 
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: Number Tons of Earnings, in Working» 
coe a of Gassengers | Freight Carried.| Dollars, Seen 
ik Fy hae 5,574 6,073,283 6,859,796 | 18,742,053 | 15,290,091 
ester 6,143 6,443,924 4,883,472 | 20,520,078 | 16,100,102 
GO ele basa 6,523,816 | 8,348,810 | 19,925,066 | 16,188,282 
BOs: 6,891 6,462,948 9,938,858 | 23,561,447 | 16,840,705 
73) ew 4,260 6,943,671 12,065,323 | 27,985,509 | 20,121,418 
eee peer 5630 9,352,325 13,575,787 | 29,027,789 | 22,390,709 
ESO boss 8,726 9,579,948 13,266,255 | 33,244,586 | 24,691,667 
BAe. 9,658 9,981,358 13,712,269 | 83,481,705 | 25,595,342 
(Bae die 310, TAG 9,672,599 14,659,271 | 82,227,469 | 24,015,351 
[Sbe., 10,697 9,861,024 15,670,460 | 33,289,382 | 24,177,582 


























It must be borne in mind that many hundreds of miles of the 
railways constructed since 1880 run through districts very thinly 
inhabited at present, and have not yet made any appreciable effect 
upon the above returns. The passenger traffic has however 
increased by more than 50 per cent. since 1877, freight traffic 
by 130 per cent., earnings by 83 per cent., while the working 
expenses are only 60 per cent higher than they were. The 
proportion of working expenses to receipts in 1877 was 81 per 
cent., in 1886 it was 72 per cent. Things therefore seem to be 
moving in the right direction. JI can remember the time when 
some of our great English lines were not as prosperous as they 
are now, and I think that an examination of the Board of Trade 
returns would reveal the fact that there is still a very large 
amount of capital locked up in British railways which does not 
yield any return. But as I have shown the financial position 
of Canadian railways is on the whole very satisfactory, and the 
country is only on the threshold of the progress that is before 
it. Canada has 12,000 miles of railways, representing a capital 
of about 8,500/. per mile. The Atlantic and Pacific provinces are 
now connected, and with an outlet on the Pacific as well as on 
the Atlantic, the opportunities and facilities for development are 
greater than at any previous time. These new facilities have not 
yet been availed of to any great extent, but it will be generally 
admitted that in consequence of their existence and the rapid 
increase in trade and commerce which is expected to follow, the 
railway outlook, in connection with future traffic, earnings, and 
profits, is very hopeful. The national credit of Canada has much 
advanced in the last twenty years, even in the last ten years (not 
long ago 5 per cent. had to be paid for Government loans, while 
two years ago money was borrowed at 35 per cent., and this stock 
issued at gi has now risen to 104), and the credit of the railways 
has also improved in sympathy, although not to so large an extent, 
but progress and development, which benefits the community as 
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a whole, must also operate favourably upon railway receipts. 
As to the general effect of the railway enterprise to which I 
have been referring, it is sufficient to say that without it Canada 
could not possibly have prospered as she has done, although 
as already stated the country cannot yet be said to have felt 
anything like the full influence of the construction of the great 
works which the last few years have witnessed. 
Manitoba and the North-West, and British Columbia, ten 
years ago had no railway communication, and it is only as 
yesterday that this necessity of modern times was extended to 
them. On the other hand, the western portions of the United 
States have been traversed by railways for forty years, and the 
result is that their population is numbered by millions, while 
owing to the inaccessibility of the Canadian prairies until recently, 
their inhabitants are still computed by thousands. As arule it is 
only possible to get accurate statistics of the progress of Canada 
in the census years. A special census of Manitoba was however 
taken in 1886, which gives a record of the progress made since 
1881. As the province only received railway communication in 
1878, and as there were no extensions of importance until after 
1881, a comparison of the figures enables a very good idea to be 
formed of the development which has taken place. The following 
figures will be interesting on this point :— 











1881. 1886. 
a BO ee Ee ee 62,260 108,640 
DIOL ATUCHOGTICE, ..2.500ccocacerascteccarsessnses 6,979 17,579 
SS EES EE eee 8,742 16,351 
Area of land occupied ............ acres 253845337 4,171,224 
S cultivated . ........ i 250,416 752,571 
NOxen, &c. .......... et Rae No. 60,000 144,600 
Molds cocenacactyaaass eceovonsesce 2 6,000 16,000 
DRIP RI GS! ,. -cpeudsire-caacycavecachcnesne “2 197,282 101,490 
ESSEC ot lbs. 1,000,000 3,500,000 
oe len py ink 19,681 74,825 
Capital invested in manufactures .... £276,666 £682,226 
SG) 3) Ct re 344 545 
Value of raw material used................ £384,964 £562,967 
= oO esa 6 £682,605 £1,079,893 





These figures are all the more remarkable owing to the fact 
_ that a considerable depression and stagnation took place for a time 
after the inflated speculation which raged in Winnipeg in 1881-82. 
But for the energy which has been displayed, these provinces 
must have remained isolated not only from each other and from 
the eastern provinces, but from Great Britain; the development of 
the Dominion would have been retarded; emigrants would have 
been obliged as they were in the past to settle under another flag; 
VOL. LI. PART I. G 
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the new markets for British products, and the new source of food 
supplies to Great Britain, which the western provinces are likely to 
prove as they become filled up with people, would have remained 
closed ; and the alternative route to the Hast, the ‘‘ Queen’s High- 
““way,” as it has been appropriately called, would not have become an 
accomplished fact. It cannot be too strongly emphasised that the 
Canadians have done much in a national sense towards building 
up the railway system by their contributions in aid of the various 
lines, and in the building of such railways as the Intercolonial and 
Canadian Pacific. Without them the country would in all pro- 
bability have remained scattered and divided, as was the case 
before Confederation, instead of being politically and commercially 
united as at present. 

Since confederation commerce has also progressed very rapidly, 
and in order to illustrate this in a general way I have prepared a 
statement (Appendix C) showing the total aggregate of the 
imports and exports from 1868 to 1886. This return, although 
satisfactory in itself, does not by any means give an adequate and 
comprehensive idea of the commercial progress of Canada in 
recent years. It merely shows the outside trade of the Dominion, 
and does not take into account either the immense strides made by 
the country in developing its resources, and the consequent 
increase of the inter-provincial trade, rendered possible by the 
construction of connecting railways, or the increase that is 
apparent in the wealth of the inhabitants. The increase of the 
trade from $131,027,532 to $189,675,875 in the period mentioned 
indicates progress, but a glance down the lst shows how the 
figures have varied. In 1873 they were as high as $217,801,203, 
in 1879 as low as $153,455,682, and in 1882 reached the total of 
$230,339,826. Canadian trade moves in cycles as in other 
countries, and I have therefore divided the nineteen years into 
four periods, the first of four and the rest of five years, in order to 
arrive at a comparative yearly average for the following periods:— 


$ $ 
LSGS-7 Luseesttaese 1A6,142,974 | 71577 -Glcon utente 176,819,472 
BF 2710 Sraeenctite 200,914,189 "82-86 ,.2.cereee 209,511,158 


It is only fair to say that in the third period Canada was 
suffering from extreme depression. Besides the country has, it 
is truly said, been undergoing a transition within the last nine 
years. Although agriculture is the premier industry, and must 
remain so for a long time, owing to the immense areas of fertile 
land awaiting cultivation, it is apparent even to the superficial 
observer that the manufacturing industries are developing in a ~ 
very marked manner. 
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The imports for 1885 are below divided into classes, to give an 
idea of the nature of the trade. Similar figures are given for 
the year 1875, for purposes of comparison :— 


Imports by Classes (Home Consumption). 





1875. 1885: 
$ $ 

Manufactures of iron and steel oe 19,095,716 11,657,189 
is metals other than iron 1,491,384 2,309,771 
BRR PR CEE S00 cschecesesscocsenises 25,219,160: 2,305,168 
a5 Wis MONA Race ted dh tayeccces sues sines 9,830,836 6,241,283 
WOOL LGIE sar ecccescaccasayfineees 12,767,575 9,053,626 
All other BEA TIUEE OU RLECSME s (05. sac dcssecrssacéeests.+: 21,339,991 17,258,514 
MMSE LLU oie cas ghegaecicedveeesonctsocatene 29,042,973 18,089,941 
NRT ea hoe cscs is saueeséncesscveneansse 10,652,870 20,035,767 
REMIT FITLUIOIN® werteegcsssicseesscecssssooscseovoosess 25210,085 2,954,244 
BERET Feces ces ecktolocneateseeservsoeseed 10,968,067 12,571,009 








It will be seen that the imports of all kinds of manufactures 
have decreased, but it is equally a fact that the corresponding 
industries of the Dominion have increased in a still larger ratio. 
In support of this statement the importation of raw materials may 
be quoted. The cotton imported from 1874 to 1878, five years, 
ageregated 25,641,000 lbs. From 188] to 1885 it had increased to 
104,528,000 lbs., or more than quadruple that of the first period. 
In the same time the importation of wool increased by 15,439,124 
lbs., and the exports decreased 6,627,563 lbs., or a difference com- 
paring the two periods of 22,066,783 lbs. available for manufac- 
turing. The importation of pig iron has more than doubled also. 
It is difficult to get reliable statistics relating to the manufacturing 
industries, excepting at the time the census is taken every decade, 
but the following figures serve to show the rapid advance that 
was made between 1871 and 1881 :-— 


1871. 1881 
MMI ESE CO. oc ex csc -ceresrcaesessanevessersessoeossnes $5 7,694,020 $165,302,623 
MMEROMEDAOG OM 5,00. -.26)0.-cesvstsernnsdveconsscoeones 187,942 254,935 
AIDOUNG OL YEATIY WALES ............0-ccscsessseaes $40,851,069 $59,429,002 
Total value articles produced ..........ss00 $221,617,773 $309,676,068 





A list of the principal industries established in Canada at the 
last census of 1881, with the amount of capital so invested, and 
the estimated yearly product, is given in Appendix D. It has been 
stated by successive Ministers of Finance, in making their annual 
statements, that the industrial development has been more marked 
since 188] than in any previous period in the industrial history of 
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Canada. A partial investigation made in 1884 and 1885 indicated 
that in the older provinces there had been in 1884 over 1878 an 
estimated increase of 75 per cent. in the number of hands employed, 
in the amount of wages paid, and in the capital invested, while in 
the value of goods produced the increase had been 93 per cent. 
As also bearing upon this point I may say that in 1871 there were 
twenty cities and towns of 5,000 inhabitants and over with a total 
population of 430,043, and that in 1881 the number had advanced 
to 37, with a total population of 660,040, an increase of 85 per 
cent. and 53 per cent. respectively. The smaller towns and villages 
would probably show a greater comparative increase were statistics 
available, and I believe that the next census in 1891 will indicate 
a remarkable advance both in the growth of the urban and rural 
population. Those who saw the machinery, general hardware, 
wooden ware, silks, cottons, woollens, leather goods, stationery, 
books, boots and shoes, pianos, and articles of food and domestic 
use in the Canadian court at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition in 
1886, will be able to form some opinion upon the industrial 
development of the country, although the display was not by ay 
means so complete as it might have been made. 

The development of local industries no doubt accounts for the 
slow, though satisfactory, progress in the outside trade, compared 
with the rapid increase in the population and having regard to the 
extent of territory available for settlement. The extension of 
railways, and the fact that free trade prevails amongst the various 
provinces of the Dominion, has no doubt caused a large increase in 
the interprovincial trade, which does net appear in the trade and 
navigation returns. Take as an instance Nova Scotia coal. In 
1865, that is. before the reciprocity treaty with the United States 
was abrogated, the total coal sold amounted to 635,586 tons, of which 
465,194 were exported to the States, leaving 170,392 as consumed 
in the maritime provinces. In 1886 the total coal sales were 
1,373,066 tons, of which 60,646 tons only went to the United 
States, the balance being largely consumed in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Prince Edward Island, and Newfoundland. Yet 
in the trade returns of 1886 Nova Scotia is only shown as export- 
ing 233,000 tons. No doubt other instances could be given with 
regard to many commodities of which Canada imports less than 
formerly. But that the Canadians as a people are increasing 
in wealth and have more money at their command, will be apparent 
from the following table; and it is stated on good authority that 
the imports of Canada now include more articles of a valuable 
nature than formerly, the cheaper lines of goods at present made 
in the country superseding those of a similar kind previously pur- 
chased in Great Britain and in the United States :-— 


Cr 
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1868. 1886. 
| ) 
Deposits in the chartered banks of Canada ....} 32,808,104 103,583,950 
es RETA VARTA Siac aoonya re adgucooreornne 4,360,692 45,072,886 
Discounts given by chartered banks of Canada| 50,500,316 165,044,608 
RR os ek otras  sceecgta- 8» shod iess oveenstne 73,459,644 104,424,561 
ee ee od, pads ne gah cv suceeseyass 57,567,888 85,251,314 
Shipping employed (not including rhe ea 13,969,232 
COASLING VESSE]S) | ......ccscerseeecseeoseers 2 
Shipping employed (coasting trade) .... ,, 10,300,939* 16,368,274 
Life insurances effected in Canada.....,..........6. 35,680,082 171,309,688 
Fire p Rt Soles castechscadcseccebens 188,357,809 611,794,479 
PE OLITETG ACTIULOS  <ischec.cactiectesrsogseeissondgoCSeneseeeceavees 12,334,000f 10,387,000 
Total consumption of coal ............s000+ tons 714,893 3,515,769 
» production of coal (including 
British Columbia, Nova Scotia, wa es 623,392 2,104,179 
- _ the North West Territory) ............ 
MRE NOR TIGL 5005.04 cgacyscevasacsesecapsinsvsssecoesecsessceeees 30,289,048 61,841,395 
UREN TOULADIOU Ns cccessscsacssscscrcesseootrssrsvecsneess 8,307,079 29,200,627 
PUREE RAT ICH TOL (DATUERY .c00lisccvecscicsessoresseescssovsseaseees W322 647 147,547,682 
Ree MC APTANA KOR orate satcaatysdas%uhosisrsnedopdeasssnosars snes oy Rie Pes 228,422,353 








* Figures only available since 1876. 
+ % 1874, 





The public revenue in the same time has advanced from 16s. 8d. 
to 28s. 6d. per head; and the net public debt from $75,728,641 to 
$223,174,107. The net interest payable per head has however only 
increased from 5s. 4d. to 6s. 8d., which is owing to the improvement 
before referred to in the national credit. I am indebted for most 
of these figures to the returns appended to Sir Charles Tupper’s 
budget speech last year, which is a mine of interesting and instruc- 
tive information. | 

The exports of Canada are divided into six classes: the produce 
of the mine, the produce of the fisheries, the produce of the forests, 
animals and their products, agricultural products, and manufac- 
tures. A return of these since 1868 will be found in Appendix EH. 
The principal countries to which goods are sent are Great Britain, 
the United States, Newfoundland, the West Indies, South America, 
and Australasia; but trade is rapidly growing with China and 
Japan, and France, Germany, and other European countries. It will 
be observed that in every class there is a fair increase; but the 
remarks made about the effect of the interprovincial trade apply 
as much to the exports as to the imports. I propose however, 
with your permission, to say a few words about each of the classes, 
as their development, and that of the industries connected with 
them, have such an important bearing on the future of Canada. 

Minerals.—Canada is noted for the extent of its mineral deposits. 
The exports are chiefly coal, gold, copper, iron, phosphates, salt, . 
antimony, mineral oils, and gypsum. Gold has been found in 
nearly every province, but is only worked to any extent in N ova. 
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Scotia, Quebec, and British Columbia. Silver mines of a very rich 
nature are in operation in Ontario and in the Rocky Mountains. 
Iron ore is found all over the Dominion, and many mines are in 
existence and projected. Some of the Canadian iron ores are 
among the richest in the world. Coal is found in Nova Scotia and 
British Columbia, and in the North West Territories. It will be 
seen from the figures that the exports of the mine have nearly 
trebled in the last twenty years. Until the recent extension of 
railways it was difficult to exploit the mineral wealth or to work it, 
especially in the region west of Lake Huron to the Pacific. The 
Geological Survey Department are engaged in exploring the 
various parts of the Dominion, and the reports that are issued by 
the Government periodically, indicate that minerals of almost every 
kind exist, and that their development will probably constitute one 
of the chief sources of the wealth of the country. 

The Fisheries—These are the largest in the world, embracing 
nearly 5,600 miles of sea coast, in addition to inland seas, innumer- 
able lakes, and a great number of rivers. The importance of this 
industry will be recognised when it is stated that it employs nearly 
56,000 fishermen and 29,240 vessels and boats. The display made 
by Canada at the Fisheries Exhibition in London in 1883 will no ~ 
doubt be remembered. There is a Minister of Marine and Fisheries, 
a member of the Government, who has charge of all matters per- 
taining to these two important industries; and it may be said that 
close times and other restrictions to prevent unnecessary destruc- 
tion of fish are in force in Canadian waters. The products of the 
fisheries exported and sold on the Dominion markets in 1886 
amounted to $18,679,288. This by no means represents the value 
of the total catch, for in Canada the home consumption is very 
great, 100 lbs. per inhabitant being calculated, as against 30 lbs. 
in England. As the fisheries extend throughout the length and 
breadth of the Dominion, almost every settler is afforded an 
opportunity for catching fish for domestic use. This renders it 
impossible to give full returns of the whole catch, but it is approxi- 
mately estimated that the value of the home consumption last year 
was 13 million $, which with the exports makes up 31 million $ as 
the yield from less than half of the Canadian fisheries. The fresh 
water fisheries are also of great importance, the immense lakes and 
rivers supplying an abundance of fish of great commercial value, 
both for home consumption and export, besides providing sports- 
men with some of the finest salmon and trout fishing to be found 
anywhere. The values of the yield of some of the principal fish in 
1886 were cod, $4,553,079; herring, $2,211,498; lobsters, $2,638,394; 
salmon, $1,370,856; mackerel, $1,556,424; haddock, $747,685; 
trout, $421,400; sardines, $735,642 ; white fish, $434,349. Much 
attention has of late years been given to the development of the 
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fisheries. The Dominion Government has granted a yearly sum of 
$150,000 as a bounty, to be divided according to catch among the 
vessels and boats engaged in the prosecution of the sea fisheries. 
One result has been an increase in the number and a great 
improvement in the build and outfit of fishing vessels. There are 
also twelve fish breeding establishments in different parts of the 
Dominion, and millions of fry are yearly hatched and placed in the 
rivers and lakes. ‘The large number of men and boys employed in 
the fisheries form a valuable addition to the naval strength of the 
empire; and the canning of lobster and salmon, and the drying 
of other fish, principally cod, for exportation, is also a large and 
erowing industry. 

The Forest.—The forest products of Canada constitute one of 
her most important sources of wealth. They find their way to all 
parts—to the United States, to the United Kingdom, South 
America, and to the Australian Colonies. The Canadian saw mills 
are at once among the most extensive and best appointed in the 
world. This industry in all its stages employs large numbers of 
men (about 10,000 in 1881), as well as affording freight to railways 
and shipping. Among the varieties of trees are the maple (hard 
and soft), elm, hickory ironwood, pine, spruce, cedar, hemlock, 
walnut, oak, butter-nut, basswood, poplar, chestnut, rowan, willow, 
black and white birch, and many more. Serious attention is now 
being given to replanting, with a view to preserve and replenish 
where necessary the great timber districts of the country. These 
forest trees add a singular beauty to the landscape, and also 
exercise a very beneficial influence on the climate in affording 
shelter and attracting rainfall. The beauty and brilliancy of 
the tints of the Canadian forest trees in autumn are remarkable. 

Animals and their produce—The exports include live animals, 
meat, butter, cheese, eggs, furs, hides and skins, and wool, and 
form the largest item in the classification of the exports. Itisa 
trade which has been largely the growth of recent years, and has 
been generally speaking a profitable one for farmers of the 
Dominion. In 1874 the total exports of cattle were 39,623 
head, of which only 455 went to Great Britain. In 1886 the 
number had increased to 91,866, of which 60,549, valued at 
nearly a million & sterling, were shipped to Great Britain. In 
addition the exports for the latter year included 16,535 horses 
and 359,000 sheep. There is fortunately no cattle disease in 
Canada, and animals coming: from the Dominion are freely admitted 
into England, and are allowed to be moved about in the same 
manner as if they had been raised in the country. The cattle 
are of good quality, many pedigree and highly priced animals 
having been imported for the improvement of the flocks and 
herds during the last ten years. Herds of Shorthorns, Herefords, 
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Galloways, polled Angus and Jerseys are to be found in many — 
parts of Canada, which will bear comparison with those of any 
country. Great progress has been made in dairy farming, and 
the tendency is towards improvement and economy of labour. 
In connection with dairy farming the factory system is in opera- 
tion in the older provinces. There are factories for the manutac- 
ture of cheese, and creameries for the manufacture of superior 
butter. ‘“‘ American” cheese as it is called is well known in 
England, but very few people are aware of the fact that the best 
‘““ American ” cheese is made in Canada. The export of Canadian 
cheese to the United Kingdom has largely increased within the 
last few years, indeed it is not long since that the Dominion was 
an importer. In 1868 the total exported was only 1,577,072 lbs., 
and in 1886 it was 78,112,917 lbs., valued at $6,754,626. The 
export of butter amounted to nearly 5,000,000 lbs. in 1886. 
Poultry to the value of $126,162, and nearly 13,000,000 dozens 
of eggs, were also shipped, largely to the United States. 

Agricultural Products.—The exports under this head include 
general farm produce and fruit. There is a department of agri- 
culture, with a member of the cabinet at its head, and legislative 
authority has recently been obtained for the establishment of five 
Government experimental farms in various parts of the Dominion, 
one at Ottawa, for Ontario and Quebec, one each for the maritime 
provinces, Manitoba, the North West Territories, and British 
Columbia, which are expected to prove valuable to the farming 
community, and I imagine the results of this new departure will 
be watched with much interest in Great Britain. Agriculture 
is still the leading industry of the country, and in 1881, accord- 
ing to the census returns, there were 680,000 persons so engaged. 
About 40 million dollars-of farm produce, including animals and 
their products, and agricultural produce, were exported in 1886, 
in addition to that required for home consumption. JFor the 
quality of her cereals Canada occupies a place in the front rank, 
the Canadian exhibits of that class being the best at the Antwerp 
Exhibition, as testified by a committee cf experts; and at the Colo- 
nial and Indian Hxhibition in 1886, the display of grains, fruits, 
&c., made in the agricultural class by the Dominion attracted 
much attention. Mixed farming is generally carried on, the 
growing of grain and fruit, stock raising, and dairy farming being 
more or less combined. The general style of farming may not 
be so scientific as in Great Britain perhaps, but it is steadily 
improving, and the model and experimental farms will no doubt 
supply a stimulant in the same direction. 

Manufactures——I have already referred to manufactures in a 
previous part of this paper. It is only necessary to add that the 
principal general manufactures are not confined to any one part of 
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Canada, they are to be found in all the older provinces on a larger 
or smaller scale. et 

But after all that can be said, it must be admitted that Canada, 
compared with many other and older countries, is, so far as the 
development of its resources is concerned, still in its infancy, 
although the progress made within the last twenty years when 
reduced to bare facts and figures will come as a surprise to a great 
many people. In the future, however, it will be surprising if the 
advance is not more rapid than anything yet witnessed, as recent 
events have tended to place Canada in a position she has not 
hitherto occupied, and of which every advantage is certain to be 
taken. Besides the fact that the resources and capabilities of 
Canada are yearly. becoming better known, must attract the 
attention of persons having capital to invest. There is a large 
field open for capitalists, and the investment of money in develop- 
ing the wealth of the country is sure to be beneficial to them and 
advantageous to the Dominion. In this connection I may say 
that the Dominion Government last year obtained authority from 
Parliament for the establishment of a department of trade and 
commerce, and results of a beneficial nature are expected to 
follow its inauguration. In bringing this portion of my paper 
to a close, I may mention that the total outside trade of the 
Dominion amounts to $39°57 per head, divided into imports 
$21°78 per head, and exports $17°79. This compares very favour- 
ably with the United States, whose imports are equal to $10°84 
per head, and exports $11°59, the total being $22°43, or in favour 
of Canada to the extent of $17°14 per head. 

It is impossible to speak of the future position of Canada without 
referring to the Canadian Pacific Railway. The idea of a trans- 
continental line from ocean to ocean has been mooted from time to | 
time during the last fifty years, and I shall not attempt to say who 
originated it, but one of the gentlemen who interested themselves 
in the project, Major Carmichael Smith, in an open letter addressed 
to Mr. Haliburton, better known as “Sam Slick,” published in 
1847, made some remarks which are a monument to his far- 
sightedness, and which condense in a few words almost everything 
that it is possible to say on the matter at the present day. The 
following is the quotation: “This great national highway from 
“the Atlantic to the Pacific is the great link which is required to 
“unite in one powerful chain the whole English race, which will 
“be the means of enabling vessels steaming from our magnificent 
“colonies, from New Zealand, Van Diemen’s Land, New South 
‘“ Wales, New Holland, from Borneo and the West Coast of China, 
“from the Sandwich Islands and a thousand other places, all 
“carrying the rich productions of the Hast, to land them at the 
‘commencement of the West, to be forwarded and distributed 
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“throughout our North American provinces and delivered within 
“ thirty days at the ports in Great Britain.” It was only however 
in 1871 that the idea took form and shape on the occasion of the 
entry of the province of British Columbia into the Canadian con- 
federation. One of the conditions was that the Dominion Govern- 
ment should secure the construction of a railway connecting that 
province with the railway system of Canada within ten years from 
the date of the union. The first survey party for the purpose of 
finding a practicable route commenced work in June, 1871, and 
from that date the surveys were continued every year. It was 
soon seen however that it would be impossible to finish the line 
according to the original terms, and a subsequent arrangement 
was made by which the time was extended to 1891. Coniparatively 
slow progress was made in the work by successive Governments 
until 1881, when the present company was formed, which agreed to 
complete an all rail route across the continent to the Pacific coast 
within ten years. Their part of the work was to construct the line 
from Callender to Port Arthur and from the Red River to Savona’s 
Ferry, British Columbia. The Government undertook to build the 
lines from Port Arthur to Winnipeg and from Savona’s Ferry to 
Port Moody, which were, with the line from Hmerson to Winnipeg, 
connecting Manitoba with the American system of railways, to 
be handed over to the company when finished. I need not 
however repeat the various terms of the contract relating to 
subsidies, &c., as they are now so well known. The railway was 
to be completed and equipped according to the contract by the 
lst May, 1891, but owing to the energy and enterprise of the 
company it was finished in December, 1885, nearly six years 
before the stipulated time, and it certainly occupies a place as one 
of the greatest engineering achievements of modern times. It 
is the shortest of the three great trans-continental highways, the 
distance from Montreal to Vancouver being 600 miles less than 
from New York to San Francisco, and the distance from Liver- 
pool to China and Japan, vid the Canadian Pacific Railway, is 
shortened by about 1,000 miles by the use of this route. The 
construction of this railway and of the Intercolonial Railway has 
cost Canada about 24 million £& sterling, equal to an annual burden 
of 1 million £, and about 18 million acres of land. But the 
Canadians have not grumbled at accepting this responsibility. As 
a result of these works, Canada has been consolidated and welded 
together, and I have no hesitation in saying that it is the most 
important event which has yet happened to British North America, 
and one whose influence upon the future of the country it is still 
premature to estimate. Hach province has communication with the 
sea board, and in consequence a great impetus must be given to 
the trade and commerce of the Dominion. LHastern Canada has 
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long had railway facilities, but Manitoba, the North West, and 
_ particularly British Columbia, have until recently remained more 
or less isolated, and therefore practically undeveloped. This how- 
ever is now a thing of the past, the railway has opened up large 
tracts of fertile land in Manitoba and the North West, unencum- 
bered with timber, ready for the plough, and considered to be the 
largest wheat field in the world, containing over 200 millions of 
acres all more or less suitable for agricultural purposes, for the 
growing of wheat and other crops, and for the raising of cattle. 
This part of Canada is therefore now in a position to offer, as well 
as the other provinces, bright and happy homes to a large number 
of people, and new markets for local and British products. Rail- 
way construction is not likely to stop with the completion of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, branch lines are being rapidly made in 
Manitoba and the North West, and others are sure to follow. But it 
is rather with. the future results of the line from imperial and 
commercial points of view that I propose briefly to deal; and in this 
connection I may say that its terminus has already been virtually 
extended from Vancouver to Hong Kong. The completion of the 
railway has in a measure altered the natural position of Canada, 
because it provides her with access to the Pacific Ocean, and 
consequently a position in the markets of China and Japan and 
Australasia, in the Hast generally, and in South America, which 
she has never previously enjoyed, and which promises a new era of 
commercial prosperity to the Dominion. The eastern provinces 
are rapidly becoming manufacturing centres, and it is believed that 
an immense field also exists for development in this direction in 
British Columbia, as it possesses coal and iron close to each other, 
abundant stores of timber, excellent water power, and plenty of 
good harbours, and is nearer to the Asiatic continent than any 
Huropean country or the United States. Vessels are at the present 
time running at regular intervals between Vancouver and Hong 
Kong vid Yokohama, but a new, regular, and fast service will 
probably be established in 1889, as Her Majesty’s Government 
have recently announced their decision to provide, in conjunction 
with the Canadian Government, an annual subsidy to enable a line 
of steamers with an average speed of 14 knots, constructed to meet 
Admiralty requirements, to be organised for the purpose. With- 
out distinction of party this decision has been warmly welcomed 
throughout Great Britain. It is not unlikely also that before very 
long there will be a direct line of steamers established between 
British Columbia and Australasia. A portion of Her Majesty’s 
mails for Australasia are now conveyed wid New York and San 
Francisco, but as this contract will shortly expire, there is a very 
general feeling both in this country, in the Dominion, and in 
Australasia, that the opportunity should be taken of arranging for 
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the conveyance of this postal matter entirely through British 
territory, and this would certainly require another line of fast 
steamers on the Pacific Ocean. ‘This is the one link now wanted 
to place all the parts of the Empire in communication one with the 
other by means of steamers flying the Union Jack. The effect on 
Imperial interests in the Pacific Ocean, apart from the commercial 
results, of these lines of steamers, is sure to be of great importance. 

There has also been much discussion lately as to the laying of 
a telegraph line across the Pacific, and the inauguration of closer 
commercial relations between Canada and Australasia which the 
steamship communication will bring about, will probably hasten 
the completion of this work. It was discussed at the Colonial 
Conference, and most of the delegates expressed themselves in 
favour of it. Indeed, there is such a general consensus of opinion 
in support of the proposal, that its completion must be simply a 
question of time. 

There are many other imperial considerations connected with the 
Canadian Pacific route which deserve mention. It has generally 
been felt, and the opinion has received forcible expression during 
the last few months, that in time of war it would be impossible to 
rely upon the Suez Canal route as a regular means of communica- 
tion with the Hast. The Cape route is no doubt a valuable one; 
but the difficulties of coaling on the way would, it is said, seriously 
impair its value not only for commercial purposes, but especially 
for the conveyance of troops and warlike material in time of war. 
None of these disadvantages can be said to apply to the Canadian 
Pacific route. The North Atlantic could certainly be pretty well 
patrolled and controlled by Great Britain, and the line from Halifax 
or Quebec is entirely through British territory. Then again there 
are abundant supplies of coal at Halifax and also at Vancouver; 
therefore with steamers crossing to China and Japan and to Austral- 
asia, with a speed hitherto unknown on the Pacific Ocean, we have 
a route as safe and secure as it is possible for any route to be, and 
upon which the speed can be guaranteed. Therefore the statement 
is justified, I think, that troops and munitions of war could be sent 
vid Canada to China and Japan, and Australasia, more safely and 
probably quicker than by any other way. Besides, if Halifax and 
Vancouver, in anticipation of any difficulty, were made into places 
d’armes, as in the case of Malta and Cyprus in recent years, bodies 
_ of troops could be conveyed from those places to India in a com- 
paratively short time. It is to be hoped that such contingencies 
may never occur, but it is very necessary in these times to bear 
them in mind. There has been ‘some discussion recently and 
some differences of opinion upon the distances vid Canada to 
Australasia and the East, and I have therefore prepared a table 
(see Appendix F) which I trust may be of some value in this con- 
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nection. The distances across the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, 
as well as by the other routes, have been placed at my disposal by 
' the Admiralty; and the distance by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
has been added in order to enable a thorough comparison to be 
made. 

I might refer, did space permit, to several other matters 
bearing upon the past and future of Canada, and among others 
the canals of Canada and the shipping interests, each of which 
deserves a special chapter. I can only mention them very 
briefly, but I may say that it is now possible for large vessels 
to pass from the head of Lake Superior to Montreal through British 
waters—excepting at the Sault St. Marie lock connecting Lakes 
Superior and Huron—without change of cargo. The Dominion 
Government last year voted a million dollars towards the cost of 
constructing a new lock between the Lakes in question. The 
present lock belongs to the United States, who have always allowed 
Canada the use of it, but it is not large enough for the trade, and 
besides it is desirable that there should be a British lock connecting 
these two great inland seas. A very large traffic is carried on by 
means of the lakes in the summer season, in 1886 the tonnage 
of freight passing through the present canal at Sault St. Marie 
was 4,527,759 tons. This is almost entirely the growth of the 
past few years, as five years ago the total traffic amounted to only 
1,500,000 tons. Of course all this traffic does not go to Canada 
(the tonnage of freight carried over the Canadian canals in 1886 
was nearly 2,600,000 tons), but it serves to show the importance of 
the great lakes and canals, and the use that is made of them, The 
money expended on the waterways of Canada amounts altogether 
to nearly 10 million £& sterling. The shipping interests of 
Canada are also very important. The country owns a tonnage of 
1,217,766, and occupies the fifth position on the list of the world’s 
shipping. Steamers to the extent of 257,818 tons are included in 
the above figures. The shipping trading to and from Canada in 
1886 amounted to 21,371 vessels, of 8,044,571 tons register. 

In conclusion, I have only to say that the interest which is 
being taken in Canadian progress in Great Britain is observed with 
much gratification in the Dominion. Too much importance cannot 
be attached to the dissemination of information as to the position 
and resources of the colonies, and the various societies are doing so 
much good work in this direction, that it must be regarded as an 
evidence of their desire to bring about that closer union which is 
now so often discussed. The increase in population in Canada and 
the other colonies, and the consequent growth of commerce and - 
mutual interests, must benefit both the colonies and the mother 


country, and add to the wealth, strength, and power of the whole 
- Empire. 
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APPENDIX, 
A,—Progress of Railway Construction in Canada.* 

Year in Deen tos Year. in Sree Year. in Cneraiont 

USS iene 8 16 18555. 855 187iaeee 2,497 
EO Sercass 16 JOG seactee 1,296 fd PDO 6 2,508 
Poorer 16 Zit het 1,428 ere 2,638 
BAS es 16 oats Roper 1,654 ae Weer. 2,642 
BAN a ts: 16 45) etn 1,997 7 Decatiom 4,826 
Oo tract 16 , OOS 2,087 "tO sane By1RY 
"AS I nen 16 LOLs ae 2,087 TT ee 5,574 
AS cess 16 62k 2,110 oT Scstipme 6,143 
ty eae 59 (Obie. 2,110 U1 vines 6,484 
CAS cote 59 Chae 2,145 aSUse ery 6,891 
EE ro 59 1OD.e.ae 2,145 fel Bees. 952,60 
PO) reece 41 "OO: .seanee 2,150 ° Bunce: 7,530 
eee 93 Tel oie. 2,258 ape 8,726 
25 ele oy "OB sree 2,269 ¢-. Rove. 9,658 
43 423 00 eee 2,497 80. cea 10,149 
a Neale 657 10sec: 2,497 Pa eh 10,697 





* “ Railway Statistics of Canada,’ 


Canals, 1887. 
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B.— Railways in Canada in 1867. 





Name. 


Grand Trunk 
Montreal and Champlain ... 
Buffalo and Lake Huron .... 
Great Western......,..0c00s..s0ses0: 
Northern 
London and Port Stanley .... 
Cobourg and Peterboro’........ 
Hrie- and. Ontario snees-reoteoere 
Ottawa and Prescott 
Carillon and Grenville 
St. Lawrence and Industry... 
Port Hope and Beaverton .... 
Welland 
Brockville and Ottawa 
Swanstead, Shefford, and 

Chambly 
St. John and Shediac 
St. Andrew’s and Quebec ... 
St. Stephen’s Branch 
Nova Scotia 


Pee eeeesseereserernenee 


Peete rereserereroossesssesrees: 


eeeereceress 


eeeeeeee 


Coe ee reese eer eeeer ee oreeeeenere 


eoreeees 


CoC ee ereeeeseeoooseseeos 


Cee eareenee 


eeeereroeres 


Pee e rere seerereresereseses: 


Total for all Canada 


Miles 


Con- 





structed. 








Expenditure 
y 
Government. 


$ 
15,142,633 





2,810,500 
2,31 1g007 


4,073,385 
110,000 
190,000 

6,781,254 


31,419,439 








Expenditure 
from 
Other Sources. 


$ 
69,092,765 
2,417,680 
8,000,780 
21,966,930 
3,146,122 
1,032,850 
900,000 
300,000 
2,008,994 
98,761 
54,100 
1,993,580 
1,622,843 
2,647,004 


1,216,000 


2,000,000 
110,000 


118,608,417 





150,027,856 


Total Cost. 


$ 
8452355398 
2,417,680 
8,000,780 
24,777,430 
51457)789 
1,032,850 
9c0,000 
300,000 
2,008,994 
98,761 
54,100 
1,993,580 | 
1,622,843 
2364.7 ,007 


1,216,000 


40735385 
2,110,000 

300,000 
6,731,254 





+ “Statistical Abstract and Record of Canada,” issued by the Minister of 


Agriculture, 1887. 





Invested Yearly 

Capital. Product. 
icultural impl ; ; 
icultural imple- 
1ents ie ate 8,995,782 4,405,397 
ts and shoes............ 6,491,042 | 17,895,903 
inet and furniture .| 3,943,419] 5,471,742 
omotive works ........ 1,630,598 | 3,956,361 
ese factories............ 1,021,435 | 5,464,454 
BP eases nvseasenscessesee: 3,476,500 | 3,760,000 
tilleries DRE ia as «ens 1,303,010 | 1,790,800 
zine building............ 990,300] 1,338,000 


tings and foundry 


_. 

PS 25a cnensesse0ste. 13,857,928 | 41,772,372 
riers and hatters....| 1,934,862] 3,352,961 
Sas retavsssssaseoees.e: 630,821} 1,385,730 
n smelting furnaces| 2,172,100] 1,197,514 
REIT 6 505,..50.30000. 1,450,000] 4,0845;133 
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C.—Total Exports and Imports of Canada, 1868-86.* 


Total Exports. 








$ 
57,567,888 
60,474,781 
935573490 
74,173,618 
82,639,663 
89,789,922 
89,351,928 
77,886,979 
80,966,435 
7538753393 
795323,667 
71,491,255 
87,911,458 
98,290,823 
102,137,203 
98,085,804 
91,406,496 
89,238,361 
85,251,314 








1,565,436,478 











Total Imports. 


os 


$ 
73,459,644 
70,415,165 
74,814,339 
96,092,971 
111,430,527 
128,011,281 
128,213,582 
123,070,283 
93,210,346 
99,327,962 
49,081,787 
81,964,427 
86,489,747 
155,330,840 
119,419,500 
132,254,022 
116,397,043 
108,941,486 
104,424,561 





1,946,349,513 








Grand Total, 


Imports and Exports. 





$ 
131,027,532 
130,889,946 
148,387,829 
170,266,589 
194,070,190 
217,801,203 
217,565,510 
200,957,262 
174,176,781 
17532035355 
17254059454 
153,455,682 
174,401,205 
203,621,663 
221,556,703 
230,339,826 
207,803,539 
198,179,847 
189,675,875 





3,511,785,991 
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re SE 

* The percentage of duty on the total value of goods imported dutiable and 
free in 1868 was 12 per cent.; in 1878 it was 13°74. In 1879 the national 
policy was inaugurated, and a general increase in the tariff was sanctioned by 
Parliament. The percentage in consequence increased in 1880 to 16°34, and in 


1886 it was 18°60. 


Too much significance must not however be attached to 


these latter figures, as although some of the duties have been increased, many 
reductions have also been made, and many articles have been added to the free 
list. For instance, in 1880 the percentage of goods imported’ duty free was 


20 per cent., while in 1886 it was 28 per cent. 


The amount of customs duties 


paid per head of population was 15s. 9d. und 18s. 5d. in the respective years. 
ee _____._.....________..__ 


D.—Principal Manufactures in Canada in 1881.+ 

















Saw mills 
Shipyards 
Sugar refineries 
Tanneries 
Tin and sheet iron works} 1,993,054 
Tobacco factories 
Wool cloth 


9,473,808 | 11,548,088 


Musical instruments .... 
Oil refineries 
Nail and tack factories .. 
Paper factories 
Preserving food 
Rolling mills 
Saddle and harness 
Sash, door, and blind 


factories 


ee eeeeeees 


sere escseoosorre 
eeeeoeeeeeee 


seeveoece 


Ee. 1,323,845 


eeeeoecers 
Soeeceoveesece 
eee eererses err eoese sors 
eeeecoreores 
Ore meen eoreerneceserenes 


eeeerererene 


Ceeererreeseevererers 


Invested 
Capital. 


$ 
670,000 
1,812,700 
1,245,500 
2,237,950 
1,222,558 
697,500 





1,996,858 


hon te 25,487,233 


1,570,916 
2,150,000 
6,386,222 


1,829,420 
5,272,376 





Yearly 
Product. 


$ 
1,221,000 
4,050,000 
1,689,450 
2,446,700 
2,685,861 
1,026,900 
35233,973 


4,872,362 


38,541,752 
35575258 
9,627,000 

155144,535 
3,738,246 
3,060,300 
8,1 13,055 








+ “Census Records, 1881.” 
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E.— Exports of Canada, 1868-86.* 
Produce Produce of Produce Animals and Agricultural 
Year. ; the 0 their 
of the Mine. Fisheries. the Forest. Products. Products. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1868 ....} 1,446,857 3,357,510 18,262,170 6,893,167 | 12,871,055 
269. cass| 47250983502 3,242,710 19,838,963 8,769,407 | 12,182,702 
2710 mal * 25487,038 3,608,549 20,940,434 | 12,138,161 13,676,619 
EL ey. ,221,461 3,994,275 2.25352,286 | 12,608,506 9,853,924 
"72 ....|  54326,218 4,386,214 | 23,899,759 | 12,706,967 | 13,378,891 
8 io| mab yA7 102 4,779,277 28,586,816 | 14,243,017 | 14,995,340 
07 dane ch Mas yOu oi © 5,292,368 26,817,715 | 14,679,169 | 19,590,142 
77D cok 43 O78 OO 5,380,527 24,781,780, | 12,700,507 | 17,258,358 
WTC ceccs| £3 OHS S27 5,500,989 20,128,064 | 13,517,654 | 21,139,665 
TT...) WB OHA 040 5,874,360 23,010,249 | 14,220,617 | 14,689,374 
ain 2,816,347 6,853,975 19,511,575 | 14,019,857 18,008,754 
279 oc.) 35062000 6,928,871 13,261,459 | 14,100,604 | 19,628,464 
280 pal weer, and 6,579,656 16,854,507 | 17,607,577 | 22,294,328 
Shae mst eno e 2g 6,867,715 24,960,012 | 21,860,219 | 21,268,327 
(SU eel wageeine cm. 7,682,079 23,991,055 .| 20,454,759 | 31,035,712 
$80 cel 259 O50 8,809,118 25,370,726 | 20,284,343 | 22,818,519 
784. ....| © -3,24.75092 8,591,654 28,811,857 »| 22,946,108 12,397,843 
’85.. 3,639,537 7,960,001 20,989,708 | 25,337,104 | 14,518,293 
OO ie. iS O.Sh LAT, 6,843,388 21,034,611 | 22,065,483 | 17,652,779 
Coin and Bullion 
Miscellaneous _ and : 
Year. | Manufactures. ; Estimated Amount Foreign. Total. 
Articles. Short Returned 
at Inland Ports. 
3 5 $ $ 
ISG8 "2.14.5 725840 1) A, kov. 82 4,827,890 4,196,821 | 57,564,888 
’69 ....| 1,765,461 | 1,430,559 4298070 3,855,801 | 60,474,781 
270) e421 33,655 lL, 096,002 10,964,676 6,527,622 | 73,573,490 
ilar) aee2O 1s Le 949.090 9,139,018 9,853,244 | 74,173,618 
42 eel 253975731 848,247 6,897,454 12,798,182 | 82,639,663 
173 2.2) 2,921,802 |} 1,248,192 4,138,406 9,405,919 | 89,789,922 
"74 ....) 2,353,663 | 1,216,475 4,811,084 10,614,096 | 89,351,928 
Y75 vice 252935040. | -1,198,6381 3,258,767 7,137,319 | 77,886,979 
£70 202). 4853.43 9309 490,283 3,869,625 7,234,961 | 80,966,435 
101 ven) edg O54 28 320,816 2,899,405 7,111,108 | 75,075,393 
ITB tee ety aes 401,871 2,418,655 11,164,878 | 79,323,667 
"79 .....| 2,700,281 386,999 3,046,033 8,855,644 | 71,491,255 
780 . S,242,0587 640,155 4,575,261 13,240,006 | 87,911,458 
781. 3,075,095 622,182 3,994,327 13,375; 147 g8,290,823 
"82 ....} 35329,598 535,935 4,466,039 7,628,453 |102,137,203 
183 3... | 3,503,320 528,895 4,048,324 9,751,773 | 98,085,804 
[84.2 2,6 a RG ‘560,690 4,885,311 9,389,106 | 91,406,496 
’85 ..... 3,181,501 557,374 4:975,197 8,079,646 | 89,238,361 
(86 5...) 2,824,137 604,011 2,837,729 7,438,079 | 85,251,314 








* “Statistical Abstract and Record of Canada, 1887.” 
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F.— Distances to Australia and the East. 





Vid Suez. 
From 
Distance. 
Miles 

London to Calcutta................ 4,950 
OTODAY cose dy sanee: 6,310 
Fremantle, W.A.| 9,510 
. Adelaide _............ 10,760 
ie Melbourne............ 11,060 
a3 DYVONCY nccssecesecess. 11,530 
3 ISTISHATIO® © si.sac05040: 11,980 

5 Auckland +045... 12,490f 
&. Pane Kong! i4..0:. 9,760 
3 Yokohama............ 11,320 


Via Cape. 


Distance. 
Miles. 
11,780* 
10,730* 

11,100 
11,950 
12,200 
12,750 
13,230 
12,670+ 
13,240 


14,800 


Vid Quebee and C.P.R. and Pacific. 








Total Proportion prORGE ON 
Distance. by Sea. Raiway) 
Miles. Miles. Miles. 
$4720" Well ese) 

15,566* | 12,511 
14,916 11,861 
13,606 10,551 
13,120 10,071 
[35055 
12,576 9,521 
12,326 9,271 
11,876 8,821 
11,656 8,601 
10,096 7,041 |) 


* Distance from Vancouver to Calcutta, 9,010 miles. 
Pe Bombay, 9,850 __—,, 
+ Distance to Wellington, New Zealand. 
Note.—Distance England to Quebec, 2,661 miles. 
25 miles per hour on land equal to 600 miles per day. 
331 » 
387 » 


12 knots ie at sea rr 


14 2) 99 2 ? 
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G.—Railways in Canada, 





Name of Railway. 








Miles. 
BA TYG Hen ciocnckc hccasadennedsentinsbscnmunasnee seats Slanaureemssnet-oieemnne cane 51 
Bay of Quinté and Navigation Company rseeseereessseree 3 
Canada Atlantic  \...::.:-cccssssssckenvsressyoaees artanesengpersgs-aeeoenesepradees: 128 
yp MOUTH! .ssesssessesceceeceeeceeneseesseersesssenesenensesenseeneneneen 362 
CONACIAN PACILIC | j..10..r0-ceoona-goesscoasarsereersemmantaccucessenne $3,311) | 4,319 
Montreal to Ottawa (Section Q. M.O. and O. Railway) = 
Atlantic and North-West........ccssccssesseserseeseecsserteecsrsens Le 
Manitoba South-Western Col. .....seecsersrseresesesreres 165 | hee 
North Shore .c.csscosssossesccorcesecgencosersesasvorscarensnepectsese 208 f — 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa.......csseecerreccereeesreess 61 — 
Toronto, Grey, and Bruce wssecsercseneesersserererseenees 188 — 
Ontario and Quebec ......scsccesescesreeresreeseersrssecoresonss 243 _— 
Credit Valley ......sscscscssecsesreerseresessesssrenesseenenssesees 175 — 
Caraquct...ccccccsseesescsebesseeeneerscsensessesesscersescsesesensenenenereseseeeeeesen: 45 
Carillon and Grenville ........ccsssccssscecsessssseesensneseesseesconeeseeseenss 13 
Central Ontario .v.sessesscslessscecesossnsotesasococereertanncessaddeesceniasiemened? 104 
Chatham Branch ou...:.ccccssiedessossoressscosseveseeesesnscseemaveeassnonaseds 9 
Cobourg, Peterboro’, and Marmora ssssesersssesseeereneneeeerenes 35 
Cumberland Railway and Coal Company ....eeserrereeee. 32 
Bastern. LXtension.........csssccssonserseosccssssoensessneassensasesenscecsperecn 80 
Elgin, Petitcodiac, and Havelock ......ssssssserseeesseneneeree 27 
Wye and HRUr ond .césnivns coves seteescecepcatie-tovontatookscalpeotcoes hy strQremgmee 72, 
Hsquimalt and Nanaimo ......ssseceseesseeseceeeeeneeeeeasensneneseenenseee 40 
Grand Southern.........cccsssescssccssenerscesscsseeeseooes ps babvaie neat oh ateee 83 
Grand Trunk vicicccercsccsstocdseessnseonsescedncseumsensoabiecussebedesys 894) | 2,598 
Buffalo and Lake Huron ........scccssersssenrserraresseen 162 — 
Georgian Bay and Lake Erie «1... 172 — 
Montreal and Champlain Junction.........eseesereees 62 —_ 
Great Western .....ccccccccssesseresseetseeseecsecesereesseseeneens 540 — 
London and Port Stanley........ccscsecscsrecrscssereeees 24 -— 
Wellington, Grey, and Bruce .......sseeseeeeneerees 168 — 
London, Huron, and Bruce .......cesceseresersereseesens 69 ¢ -= 
Brantford, Norfolk, and Port Burwell ............... 35 — 
MiG] an ...0..cce00s2oceeseens covers ostiveracenboot poe Teossnsotaunantins 166 _ 
Toronto and Nipissing ......sccseseereeeeeceeesersereesens 112 — 
Grand Junction .....0c.cscecsscsecocssscoscnsovsnseveresatsosvonsnese 88 — 
Whitby, Port Perry, and Lindsay .......:ssseseseseree 47 -- 
Victoria (Lindsay to Haliburton) ....0sesseree 53 — 
Madoc Junction to Bridgewater ........ssssessereeers 9) — 
Great Northern ...........Jcscssenscoascooesasescedaaseosonsesnasy sone cio onsuseenanes 8 
Hamilton and North Western......c..crccscsesercecesassersescersoonsees 176 





Completed. 
(Rails Laid). 





Length of Line. 


Under 
Construc- 


tion. 


Miles. 


207 











* “Railway Statistics,” issued by th 





Subscribed. 









$ 
1,184,500 | 
105,000 | 


3,424,400 
34,493,936 
183,606,793 | 


5,802,956 | 


180,000 
700,000 


6,044,867 
2,158,248 
5,678,938 | 


11,590,000 
1,616,000 


1,374,000 


100,000 
3,170,000 
176,000 
1,158,240 
894,230 


1,928,041 


584,150 | 


833,000 | 
2,531,717 
873,000 | 
233,436,969 | 
7,237,639 
3,258,250 
1,089,987 
18,280,660 
1,121,861 
2,081,309 
1,424,986 
30,000 
12,874,880 
2,047,339 
445,500 
317,053 
498,000 














191,088 
5,357 968 





y id ‘ 
; . 
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30th June, 1886.* 
a ee 
Capital. Government Aid. Municipal Aid. Total 





Cost of Railway 


. | and 
Paid Up. Name of Government. Paid Up. Paid Up. 
































Rolling Stock. 
«Ss $ $ $ 
gpe4500:| New Brunswick .........cccccccsscovee- 455,000 40,000 1,783,356 
80,000 — — 5,000 75,439 
DOMINION 6. c000-. I ole, 
gr318,450 COREATION Vieldfeiscsoese peek \ 318,480 URS vend 
3454935936 oo. ate a ee ee 147,836 322,500 27,387,717 
OT: Os Oe 57,243,519 173,146,705 
ME Ontarigntcc. pt yisert a 
POMINGB. se.i.ch0006 1,440,000 
4,140,601 AC: a ar 727,000 3,343,956 796,645 7,500,000 
SH ML Riiedawwueovs ese 1,176,956 
176,000 se yet ms 2 
700,000 — — — — 
Bt867 V1 Onsbeo tac, mento t| 800,000 | — | 5,599,651 
2,153,243 . — _ 390,000 1,903,489 
2133989 11 Ontario wc, areadaf| 872988 | 96956: | 5,547,938 
- 11,590,000 — — — 11,590,000 
ME GQO0 Ff  ONEATIO ooo seyescsescspecccecssecsssssseasece: 531,000 1,085,000. — 
| DOPINION s.65.105.45 224,000 aa rest rs 
pert et62 New Brunswick.... peo 
100,000 nde ons ae Fah 
MP) CWERBATIC 2... ccccescsoecovsicoscocsactosceense. 126,500 93,500 1,480,781 
P7000 | Now Brunswick .............cccccssses. 32,000 — 176,000 
1,158,240 Ontario ........ Apes ee 44.740 113,500 1,400,042 
GY RS 00) 9 0. 144,280 — 702,331 
1,928,041 Cs aaa a 1,928,041 — 1,928,041 
584,150 ees he : i hes \ 145,900 13,000 584,150 
RSCG Ts ee 83,000 225,000 838,923 
MEME PP DIOMINION 0..2.......csessscsscececsssseereee, — | ae 1,809,217 
844,000 | New Brunswick .........ccccesee. 416,000 3,000 a 
EOD PF LIOTIINION, 2...<<..e.ecscccesccoessnsccssencess 15,142,633 a 245,383,344 . 
75237,639 — — 966,000 6,271,639 
3,258,250 UOT, 2 a Sa 336,000 929,000 — 
1,089,987 | — — — 1,089,987 
18,280,660 — — — — 
1,121,861 ae Bie ve 1,121,861 
MM he) OTE ATIO (22.525: c0ccesseccescssseseccsossonses 241,276 682,000 2,081,309 
1,424,986 . Le 178,630 311,500 1,424,986 
| 30,000 — — — — 
MO) ONEATIO Lo ccedecsssccsescsseseestcessseeee 168,350 144,871 = 
2,035,541 nn ee en 168,212 476,703 —_ 
445,500 PURER RE enSVest sc sca vesvitsccccvadives 182,500 263,000 _- 
Pe 3F7,083 - a ees 94.958 222,095 16,017,973 
498,000 esr teh scitilectsisvassntses ' 812,000 186,000 — 
30,070 — ~- — ~— 
Ao 25,088 6,000 ane 
AGES TS 0 565,020 775,596 a 
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Name of Railway, 





Tntercoloniai 


POC e OCHO OOOH CEEOL OH HHO HE SESESE SESE HEEL HEE O ESTO SOOO OSHOESSO HEED EDHS HSH OESS 


TAT BYTIALIOUAL \sscaigccoccedecchicsovscocsachesonsvaprancanadboaseCuUreaneaeesemeenemtemas 


Trondale, Bancroft, and Ottawa: ........0...ccscs-svsee+n-cangnayaeemnen 
Jacques Cartier Union .....c.ccscsssssessserseecscescsrscesnenssseseons ones 
Keut Northern 


Kingston and Pembroke 


Pee O COOH HOH H EEE ETE HEEERESEOHS ESSERE ETEDHSESE SE SHOE EHS HHEOH OH ESHEETS 


COCR CEH EHO HEHE OOOO HEE HEHE DESH HES EHH TE OOOH SOLEE ESOS EES 


Manitoba‘and North-Western .}...ccsccssipbetstete-.»-conseccewessaheeerere: 
- Massawippi Valley 


Peer ew eee e rere eee e see ETOH ETE EH EHF O OSH HESEOESTHETHHESE HEED 


Montreal and European Short L. (Oxford to N. Glasgow) 


Kj Orel cacsacteossteceoseceenmansdonspnaneng oso eked: Seaman 
Vermont J unctions........cs.sccesss+seotoene oe enaane see 

Nepanee, Tamworth, and Quebec .....ssss.ssssseossusososstensiegers 
IN GW. Bruns WICK 7...2:csds-.esnsgecesos-oBsdccrsateeognsans oueo cet een 
Néw: Brunswick and Canada .ii.c).)ojcs.<cosepeenenstet 
Sted chit anid. Maine vpecec..os2.cyesscncsen sunotontos coneseonenenete 92 
E' POC eTACUON ..0.5,.00seredevstad obeshussbsantltp Motegi ty se homaeeteee on 


New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. ..............c00ccceee 


Northern Railway of Canada ..........ssessesescesseersoens 
Northern and Pacific Junction 


Northern and Western Railway of New Brunswick 


Ceeceees 


North-Western Coal and Navigation Company, a sofcates spi nee 
Nova Sedtia Central: ./....3....s0.st-sdscopsssnsrpenzonrthede sbeqeuecge cecteeersae 
Nosbonsing and Nipissing 


Pontiac and Pacific Junction 


Princes Wdward. [aland :.:2¢.5-..cps.. Wee Aveees...vo0seaereneueee snore 
Qu’ Appelle, Long Lake, and Saskatchewan 


Cee core moeeeeee ress ee ee se eH HES OOOO SHOE SEG EDESS 


Pee eee seeererereescerere 


Quebec and Lake Std ON: ....:5.1.0tnet. sssnscmen lohweiseetensen=nonnetes 


oy. ee Ceribral ais. Rinwettes cate. sane deont cayenne iten ak oe taney) Gees faeces 


Stanstead Shefford, and Chamtbly.< -20m......:..cse.sesve-cesnetunteeors 
DOUbh= Waster > §...c..0sseenss <sessestsieecovsss orden savtanvaaauretees 152 
Montreal, Portland, and Boston ..............:scseseseeenes 4 sf 
Lake Champlain and St. Lawrence Junction........ 63 
St. John Bridge and. Railway Extension ..........scsesesereees 
St. Martin’s and Upham <.00.... 3... .:ss-.-sonaversdsctsotevensna¥eunincseniiugs 
Thousand Islands «.::ii...::6-2.-0evesstevaceateeerssriscteevssiegpiceetscassrg 
Waterloo and Magog 
Missisquoi: Valley ricn..cct.:.005-.40ocuQhece dattcbsassshcersvvaryers 10 
Weesterti (Counties .iscacsenyatod-teseadeonutaabbgsdetdoseooseostuclinsertenurruenemas 
Windsor and Annapolis 
Windsor Branch. «5. cdwnsctvsytpind cadena cstrcrouaineaes 2 
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G.—Raidways in Canada, 


of Line. 





Completed. 
= Construc- 
(Rails Laid). tion. 
Miles. Miles 
866 — 
82 — 
27 — 
112 — 
130 50 
34 — 
45 a 
24, — 
29 — 
416 — 
32 5 
281 — 
—— : 40 
67 40 
110 — 
want 73 
6 =e 
41 45 
211 — 
23 — 
82 88 
154 40 
43 — 
260 — 
9 —_ 
29 oe 
3 fe 
49 — 
67 gs 
116 — 
| 11,526 751 


[| Mar. 


Under 

















Subscribed. 





$ ‘ 
44,172,743, 
2,507,234 





215,000 
20,000 | 


215,000 
4,413,063 | 








15,201,250 





800,000 
629,657 
1,566,100 











439,011 
6,012,684 
2,580,500 
4,110,817 
1,010,000 


437,400 


8,136,834 
1,343,000 


619,000 


1,293,085 
1,605,000 
250,000 


1,182,000. 


3,735,981 
201,000 


3,598,295 
6,737,540 


4,984,500 
2,110,182 
1,409,000 
633,900 
170,665 
70,000 
707,000 
953,000 
2,454,694 
3,809,715 


a 
———_—_- 


690,211,345 
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30th June, 1886—Contd. 
SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS Ss SN SSS 
Municipal Aid, 


and Commercial Statistics. 


- Government Aid. 









































vapital. Total 
Cost of Railway 
and 
Paid Up. Name of Government. Paid Up. Paid Up. Bie tees 
$ $ $ 
44,172,743 DAETIIM OFN raccahaeticcsesicecaonvnvcess isyeee: 44,172,743 os 44,172,743 
PPOTIINIONE fo vsisscsse 156,800 y 
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Discussion on Mr. J. G. CoLMER’s PAPER. 


Mr. W. Leten Burrnarp thought that Mr. Colmer deserved the 
best thanks of the Society for his very able and instructive paper 
on Canada, which had come at a very opportune time, when the 
affairs of that country were being taken up and discussed with a — 
degree of interest unknown for some time past. Many persons 
were engaged in colonising different districts of Canada, he himself 
being associated with some gentlemen in colonising a portion of 
Alberta Province in the North-West Territory. The information to 
be derived from a study of Mr. Colmer’s paper would be of great 
assistance to every one interested in the Dominion and its develop- 
ment. It was impossible for the public of this country to under- 
stand the merits of the different countries that were open for 
colonisation, unless the particulars of each country were placed — 
before them by gentlemen like Mr. Colmer who could speak with — 
authority on the subject. It was interesting to observe the small 
cost of construction of railways in Canada as compared with other 
countries ; it seemed almost past belief that such a huge system of 
railways as there was in Canada could have ever been constructed 
for such small sums of money. When they cousidered that the 
capital sunk in the railways of Great Britain exceeded even 
the money invested in the national debt-of the United Kingdom, 
it was very remarkable that a young country like Canada, with 
only 5 millions of population, should have such a vast railway | 
system, and he thought it presaged very great results for the future 
of that country. The fact that Canada was in the eighth position 
of countries with regard to railways was also very important to 
note, and the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway six 
years before the time contemplated by the contract was a fact, 
he thought, unknown in the history of the construction of railways. 
One point in connection with Canada which had not been touched 
upon by the author of the paper, but which appeared to him very 
important, was the naturalisation laws. If any one emigrated to 
the United States, for example, they had to wait a considerable 
time before they could exercise all the rights of citizens, whereas 
in Canada they at once enjoyed all the privileges of citizenship as 
much as if they had lived there all their lives. He thought that 
was an important fact to be known by those wishing to settle in 
a new country, who do not wish to leave all the land-marks of 
their old country behind them. It had been pointed out how in 
the Colonial Exhibition they had seen so many of the products 
of Canada, and he was sure too much had not been said of the 
colonial products in that exhibition. It also seemed very remark- 
able that a country with a small population like Canada could 
actually be exporting food to the United States, a country with 
more than ten times the population, aud he was particularly struck — 
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with the figures with regard to the cheese productions; with 
regard to the shipping industry he was agreeably surprised to 
learn that Canada came fifth in the world as a maritime nation. 
He would have been very glad to have seen at the end of the paper 
some statistics comparing Canada with other countries, as regards 
railways in particular, and he hoped that the author would be able 
to add a tabular statement showing the comparison between Canada, 
the mother country, and other countries in that respect, though 
he was bound to admit that there was considerable difficulty in 
obtaining the information for such a table. 


Sir Gzorce Bapen-Powett, M.P., said he entirely re-echoed 
the remarks of the previous speaker. That the author had a 
complete and thorough knowledge of the subject was evident in 
every line of the paper. Mr. Colmer had shown them with regard 
to railway statistics what great advances Canada had made in 
giving to its national body politic the main arteries of communica- 
tion. He had travelled over the continent of North America and 
over several, other continents, and had carefully watched their 
railway communications, and he maintained that for the conve- 
nience of travelling, especially in winter time, there was no railway 
in the whole world that even approached the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. When travelling in various parts of the world he was 
in the habit of putting a thermometer on his pillow and taking a 
record at 11 o’clock every night. It was avery severe winter 
when he was last travelling in Canada, and his thermometer always 
registered from 50° to 55° Fahr., which was a very pleasant tem- 
perature in which to go to bed. That was an indication of the 
way in which they made railway travelling comfortable in winter. 
It was one of the great causes of Canadian growth that the popula- 
tion could travel during the whole of the severest winter with 
such great comfort. In Parliament last year a great effort was 
made to secure a subsidy for the trans-Pacific steamers of the 
Canadian route to the far Hast. The railway communications in 
Canada were of enormous importance to this empire, not only from 
a military but from the trade and postal points of view. Nobody 
expected or wished for war to break out, but if it did, there was 
now a sure, safe, and reliable means of communication, vid Canada, 
with the far Hast, not only for mails but also for goods. Men-of- 
war could not go long distances without coaling, and coal was 
_acontraband of war. In order to intercept British commerce in 
the North Pacific, a war vessel leaving a Huropean country would 
have to travel round South America, and there was no port where 
a man-of-war could coal. Wherefore at Vancouver both from 
Canada and England there was a base of operations which should 
keep the North Pacific clear of all hostile aggressors. That great 
advantage to English commerce would not have been within their 
grasp had it not been for the enterprise and loyalty of the 
Canadians in. pushing through that great railway. He need 
hardly say how that railway was developing Canada, because the 
north-west districts, and especially British Columbia, would 
hardly be accessible to Huropean trade were it not for the water 
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and railway routes which had been opened up. The Australians | 
too by means of that route hoped to connect their industries 
directly with Canada. There was a large trade in canned fish, 
both lobster and salmon, which was almost entirely of British 
Columbian origin, and.it was hoped by many Australians that by 
the opening up of the Pacific ports, the Canadians would be able 
to carry on that trade direct instead of it coming through San 
Francisco or some other American port. He thought the Society 
was greatly indebted to the author for supplying so much informa- 
tion. Table F, in the paper, showing the distances to Australia 
and the Hast was of special interest, because it showed the actual 
facts on which they could base any policy, especially any financial 
policy, they might choose to start with regard to lines for steamers 
and telegraphic cables. The saving in mileage wid Suez in the 
total distance from Great Britain to the various places was 
enormous. But it was often forgotten that whereas the average 
rate of the speed of ocean mail steamers was about 15 miles an 
hour, the speed already attained in the trip across Canada by 
railway was, he believed, something like 27 or 28 miles an hour, 
and when the through traffic was in active operation the speed 
would reach an average of 30 miles. In other words, for one-third 
of the distance vid Canada the speed was twice that possible by 
other routes. He maintained that whichever route they took, 
they would have in time by the Canadian and Pacific route the 
shortest distance to go, and there would be an enormous saving in 
time to such places as Japan and China. A previous speaker had 
stated that he wished there had been added to the paper Australian 
and other colonial statistics. He (Sir G. Baden-Powell) confessed 
he saw a great difficulty in making out such comparative accounts, 
because the conditions existing in Australia, South Africa, and 
South America were so different, not only one from one another, but 
from those existing in Canada. If such comparative tables were 
compiled, it would be invaluable to have details with regard to the 
cost of the construction of railways. As far as he knew, Canada 
differed from the United States in the fact that her railways had © 
not been so hable to the peculiar financial transaction which it 
was said was not unknown in America. The railways had been 
built fairly, cleanly, and honestly, and they knew very well where 
the money had gone, especially in regard to the recent railway 
undertakings. He thought a cordial vote of thanks should be 
passed to the author for having given such a valuable paper to the 
Society ; a paper which described that great imperial undertaking 
which had been prophetically described so long ago as 1846 as 
‘That great link which is required to unite into one powerful 
country the whole English race.” 


Mr. F. Suarp Powe tt, M.P., said that if he was not out of order, 
he should be glad to second the vote of thanks to the author pro- 
posed by his name-sake. They must all have heen impressed a few 
months since in London by what was then seen of the actual results - 
of Canadian industry, and of the bounty of nature in that great 
Dominion, and he thought it was extremely interesting that in so 
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‘short a time after seeing that exhibition they should have such a 
valuable paper giving the full facts and concentrated essence of 
that which had so recently delighted the eye. What had struck 
him so much in connection with Canada was the mixture of 
courage, enterprise, and foresight, with controlling prudence. Some 
colonies had at times excited the misgivings of their best friends 
by the rapidity of their expenditure, and there might have been a 
doubt whether their resources were not being overtaxed; but he 
had never heard such a doubt expressed with regard to Canada. 
Great as had been the expenditure, there had been wisdom, and 
there was such an enormous amount of resources that safety 
prevailed, and thére was no danger. He thought they might in 
some particulars adopt the policy of their Canadian fellow citizens, 
for instance with regard to timber. In some parts of the world 
timber was being cut down in such a reckless manner that there 
was a danger of the forests disappearing; but he observed that in 
Canada great care was taken to re-plant. They had been told 
that in Canada there wasalready a department of agriculture, with 
a member of the cabinet at its head. That had been promised in 
the House of Commons the previous evening for Hngland and 
Wales, but even the details of the scheme had not yet been made 
public property. In England they were only just thinking 
that the Government might do something to teach agriculture, 
whereas in Canada that teaching was already carried out under 
the administration of the great Dominion. It must be a great 
relief to those who occupied the crowded cities of England to 
know that there were such a vast number of acres of land, which 
in years to come would bring ample supplies of food to the teeming 
populations. With regard to the railroads, he thought that an 
English railway proprietor might well envy the fate and fortune of 
his Canadian brother. In England owners of railways would in all 
probability undergo during the next few months a sharp experience, 
and their policy would be sharply challenged; but he found that in 
Canada the railways were supported by large subsidies of money, and 
by large grants of fertile land. So completely had the Government 
and the people gone hand in hand, that although the railways had 
cost 135 millions of money, upwards of 100 million £ sterling had 
been spent out of private fortunes in order to build that gigantic 
system of railroads. It had been his fortune to be in Canada in 
_ 1871, and had had a conversation with Sir John Macdonald in the 
September of that year, at the time when the survey party spoken 
of in the paper had gone forth, and Sir John was speaking of 
what the result of that exploration might be. That great statesman 
said he had no doubt that the capital would be forthcoming, and 
his mind was in large measure at rest on that head. That railway, 
as they knew, had now been made. It was difficult to realise its 
completion at so comparatively an early a period when its shadowing 
forth was so recent as 1871. On the River St. Lawrence there 
was a rapid called La Chine. A Frenchman a hundred years ago 
had said that that was the true road to China, and he called it 
La Chine rapid; that prophecy was repeated as a joke on the 
steamer as he descended the rapids in 1871, but that which was a 
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jest in 1871, was an accomplished fact at the present time; because 
the railway passed within a very few miles of that rapid, and its 
course from east to west brought China a thousand miles nearer 
Liverpool than any other route. As the reader of the paper had 
stated, vessels were running regularly between Vancouver's Island 
and Hong Kong; and there was no doubt that the rapidity of 
their ocean navigation would bridge that ocean just as the great 
steamers have bridged the Atlantic Ocean between Liverpool and 
Quebec. The sense which he entertained of the kind hospitality 
he had received in the Dominion, and his conviction that a great 
future was in store for her, made Canada the object of his affections, 
of his most sanguine hopes, and his largest expectations. 


Mr. James Mosse said that as chief engineer of part of the 
Inter-Colonial Railway in 1860, before it was taken up by the 
Federal Government, he should like to make a few remarks. In 
the first place he wished to mention a very interesting historical | 
fact, which probably had not come under the notice of many 
persons. The first idea of the Inter-Colonial Railway between 
Halifax and Quebec was conceived in 1825. In 1848 the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies sent out a party of officers of Royal 
Engineers, under the charge of Major Robinson, who made the 
preliminary survey. It was very rough, but it proved the pos- 
sibility of making a railway, and it was considered an imperial 
more than a Canadian work. In order to avoid that terrible bend 
which the Ashburton Treaty allotted to the United States, instead 
of going through the State of Maine, it was taken round the coast 
of New Brunswick. That scheme for many years hung fire. In 
the meantime the Government of Nova Scotia made a certain por- 
tion of what was afterwards the Inter-Colonial Railway between 
Hahfax and Truro. Of that particular portion he was afterwards 
chief engineer. The Government of New Brunswick then made 
another portion from St. John to Monckton and Shediac, which 
for several years ended there. Afterwards Brassey and Co. came 
in and made the Grand Trunk Line from Montreal to Quebec, and 
afterwards to River Du Loup, where it stopped, and it was not 
until the Dominion of Canada was established, about the year 
1864, that the first survey was undertaken by the Canadian 
Government, under the charge of Mr. Sandford Fleming, C.M.G. 
Though the idea was first started in 1825, it was not commenced 
until about 1866, and some ten years afterwards 1t was completed. 
In contrast to the Inter-Colonial Railway, which from first to last 
occupied some fifty years in cogitation and construction, the 
expedition practised on the Canadian Pacific Railway was most 
extraordinary. The works on 1,910 miles of main line were 
commenced in May, 1881, and completed in December, 1885. The 
modus operandi displayed a remarkable amount of organisation: the 
engineers went ahead “locating” the railway, then came the men 
employed on earthwork or ‘grading ;” these were followed by the 
tracklayers, that is men laying the rails, and lastly came the 
waggons for housing the men and for carrying provisions. The 
whole work proceeded puri-passu, and with such expedition that 
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the rails were laid at the rate of from 25 to 4 miles per day during 
the working seasons. The cost of the Inter-Colonial Railway was 
8,600/. per mile, which he thought was about the average cost of 
Canadian railways. The cost of course was very much less than 
that in England, though it was dearer than in the United 
States, because the railways were better built. The Inter-Colonial 
Railway was as substantial a railway as any in England, with the 
exception that it was a single line. Hverything was built in the 
most solid and best manner. It was not however of much use to 
talk about the cost of railways, because what was cheap in one 
country was the reverse in another. Mr. Robert Stephenson 
speaking in 1856 at the Institution of Civil Engineers, stated that 
the cost of making the Trent Valley Railway very little exceeded 
the parliamentary expenses incurred in obtaining the Act, but of 
course in the colonies such expenses were not incurred. In new 
countries government land was granted free of cost, and all land 
was cheap, the accommodation bridges were few, and the railways 
could be made at a comparatively less sum. It depended upon the 
class of railway whether it was cheap or dear. Probably one of the 
most expensive colonial lines that was ever built was in Ceylon, 
where a railway was taken for 129 miles at an elevation of 5,280 feet 
above the sea, at.a cost of 20,000/. to 24,000/. per mile. At the 
present moment the Government of Ceylon owned 122 miles of 
railway, for which they did not owe a single penny, whilst the 
railway from Colombo to Kandy had paid 8, 10, and 12 per cent. 


Mr. T. H. Extiorr said that like most of the previous speakers 
he had been much impressed by the paper, which was an admirable 
summary of the commercial statistics of Canada. He had noticed 
with especial interest the remarkable extent to which Government 
interference appeared to be carried in Canada; in almost every 
direction Government aid was indicated. Mr. Colmer had referred 
to Government experimental farms, Government commissions of 
inquiry as to minerals, and especially to the very extensive Govern- 
ment assistance in railway matters. It would be very interesting 
to know to what extent they might attribute the Canadian success 
to this active co-operation and assistance on the part of the 
Government. It was to be remembered that in Canada in addition 
to the Government measures referred to, there was a highly pro- 
tective system. If Canada had been fostered by that protective 
system, and if Government enterprise in different directions had 
really been the means of developing the country, the fact might 
possibly constitute a useful lesson in other directions. The report 
of the recent commission of inquiry as to the public works of 
Ireland had just been presented, and possibly a little of the same 
enterprise and practical Government assistance might result in the 
same development of that country as had been achieved in Canada. 
He should be glad to have some information from the author as 
to the relative position of Canada to the United States. At the 
present moment in England there was a notion that a movement 
was proceeding in favour of active commercial union with the 
United States, a movement which some feared might develop into 
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proposals for political union with that country. He should be glad » 
to learn Mr. Colmer’s views as to the extent to which Canadian 
enterprise and prosperity had been affected by the relations of 
Canada with the United States, and especially whether those 
relations had in any way fettered Canadian progress. The facts 
contained in the paper seemed to him to supply answers to various 
points of inquiry, and enabled them to test the practice and 
actual working of economical theories. There had been great 
enterprise on the part of the Canadian Government, and he 
thought that similar enterprise in other directions might possibly 
lead to a similar happy result. 


The Cuarrman (Mr. F. Hendriks) said that before calling 
upon the author of the paper to reply, he should like to ask a few 
questions with respect to railway statistics in which he did not find 
himself quite in accord with some of the previous speakers. He 
noticed that Mr. Colmer had said that the cost of 12,000 miles of 
Canadian railways had been about 8,500/. per mile. On looking at 
the figures however he thought they would find that the cost down 
to 1886 had been 12,216/. per mile. Of course statistically that 
_was a very startling amount of difference; he thought however he 
saw how it was accounted for: in his estimate of the lower average 
of 8,500/. per mile the author had omitted to include Government 
and municipal aid. He submitted that that was not quite right 
from a statistical point of view. If the Government and the munici- 
palities of Canada had come forward, as shown by the statistics, 
with $156,904,000 in aid of the railways, this had entailed so much 
debt and burden upon the Dominion of Canada, and consequently 
the outlay upon railways must be reckoned inclusive and not as 
exclusive of this large investment in aid of a special enterprise. 
The investment, it might be said, was to some extent recuperative, 
for it had the chance of producing in the end some interest or 
dividend. But this did not differ at all from the position of the 
expenditure of other and private shareholders, and he could not 
distinguish the one from the other. It had been suggested by one 
or two speakers that it would be useful to make comparisons with 
other countries. Of course in those matters they must be careful not 
to put together in parallels things comparatis non comparandis, the 
circumstances being so very different; at the same time he thought 
the author had a little challenged such a proceeding where he 
spoke of the capital expenditure of our London and North Western 
Railway, with its 1,800 miles of line having been as great as the 
cost of 12,000 miles in Canada. But such a comparison must be 
qualified by looking into facts. It was quite true that the railways 
in the United Kingdom had cost 43,3657. on an average per mile, 
calculated to the year 1886, as contrasted with 12,216/. per mile in 
Canada. But look at the enormous difference in the traffic and 
the earnings in the two countries respectively, and observe that the 
earnings of the railways of the United Kingdom in 1886 were in 
proportion to those of Canada as five to one, in other words they 
were nearly five times as productive in gross revenue. He would 
not make a comparison as to the effect upon the revenue returns 
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arising from the number of passengers carried, although in the 
United Kingdom it was eighty times as great as in Canada, seeing 
that the British railways included so many short lines, where the 
frequency of short journeys told upon the comparative number of 
travellers. There was another point which required explanation, 
namely, why the working expenses continued to be so enormous 
in Canada. In England they were only 52 per cent., while in 
Canada they remained at 723 per cent. He must confess that he 
did not take quite the same view as the author with reference to 
the history of railways in Canada, for the early chapters in that 
history, and particularly as regards the “ Grand Trunk Railway,” 
were certainly very distressing to the people of this country. Nor 
did he agree with what Mr. Elliott had said with regard to the 
help which Canada had received from its Government, for the real 
_ helpers of Canada at the outset of her railway enterprise were the 
citizens of London. And in this matter of early railway construc- 
tion the capital for it would never have been forthcoming but for 
the faith which was too implicitly reposed at the time in some 
ill-constructed statistical data as to the net return to be expected 
from Canadian railways, and which were put forward for the 
information of London shareholders under the authority of Canadian 
representatives, and with the names on the prospectuses of eminent 
London financiers more or less connected with the Government 
agency and other interests of Canada. He did not make any 
imputation upon those gentlemen, for they no doubt believed at 
the time when the Grand Trunk Railway was started that those 
statistics were accurate, but they were far too sanguine in 
anticipating a greater increase in the value of land and extent of 
railway-using population than had yet taken place. If its own 
Government help instead of that of the public of the city of 
London had been waited for, the progress of Canada would never 
have been so great. At the same time there was some ‘‘ balm in 
Gilead,” for the trade of Canada was rapidly developed through 
the early construction of the Grand Trunk Railroad, and there had 
been some indirect return no doubt to the London commercial 
public from the profits of trade between the two countries. At 
the same time he thought it was a most flagrant illustration of the 
error of supposing that it ever would be good policy for colonials 
to be waiting upon Government to help them forward in enterprises 
which could best be conducted by private energy and capital. 
Colonials who did not help themselves, but waited for Government 
initiative would be nowhere in the modern race of competition. In 
all other results the progress of the Dominion as exemplified in the 
paper was most gratifying. It was one good proof of Canadian 
prudence that they were not overcharged with debt; because, 
according to the figures given by the author, the present interest 
per head amounted to no more than 6s. 8d., whereas in the United 
Kingdom it was nearly 16s. Therefore, considering that the 
population of Canada was, on the average, a very well-conditioned 
one, the burden of 6s. 8d. per head was very slight. Now that the 
“Central Pacific Railway” was formed, and more money was 
wanted for it, the Canadian Government could very well afford to 
take their chance in that enterprise, although they were but feeble 
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helpers indeed when the Grand Trunk Railway was being first 
instituted. It was gratifying too, as the sign of a well-to-do 
community, to see the large amount of deposits, amounting to 
nearly 150 million dollars, in the hands of Canadian chartered 
banks and savings banks. That amount however was not so large 
in proportion to the population of Canada as in the case of the 
English banks. The population of Canada might be taken as 
five millions—about one-seventh of the population of the United 
Kingdom—bnut the deposits in the Canadian chartered banks were 
not more than one twenty-seventh part of those in the United 
Kingdom. At the same time a fact of some importance in making 
such a comparison ought to be kept in view, and that was, and par- 
ticularly in old countries, that a large proportion of those deposits 
represented idle capital. The imports and exports of Canada were 
very considerable for a comparatively modern community. They 
did not however amount in proportion to those of England to more 
than one-seventeenth in value for imports, and one-thirteenth for 
exports. With regard to life assurance, it was gratifying to see 
such an amount of thrift in a comparatively new colony, for the 
ainount was about one-fifteenth of that effected in this country. 
He was sure the meeting would accord a hearty vote of thanks to 
the author for his most valuable contribution to the Jowrnal. 


Mr. Strepuen Bourne said he should be loth as an old member 
of the Society, and having experienced Canadian hospitality, to 
remain silent in not thanking the reader of the paper for the 
information he had put before them; and likewise in not expressing 
the greatest desire for the prosperity of the Canadian empire. © 
The subject of imports and exports was rather a sore point 
between Mr. Colmer and himself, and they had had many passages 
of arms with regard to the tariff system. The small quantity of 
imports and exports arose from the fact that Canada instead of 
consuming the manufactured produce of England, as all the other 
colonies did to a great extent, and sending us food and raw 
material, exercised her capability of producing manufactured goods 
for herself, and therefore the intercolonial trade was larger in 
proportion than the foreign trade. How far the prosperity of 
Canada might be due to the protective system he could not say. He 
thought that Canada would have advanced with much more rapid 
strides had she not fallen into that error, and when once she awoke 
to the perception of the importance of free trade, especially with 
the mother country, she would advance with still greater rapidity. 
He had been asked before he came to the meeting how it came 
about that Canada could be so prosperous under the protective 
system. The explanation of that was twofold. In the first place 
she was constantly receiving from Hngland a large amount of 
living machines, instruments for work born and raised and trained 
at the expense of the mother country, therefore she ought to be 
prosperous beyond the country which sustained the drain of 
producing that machinery. Again, the construction of her rail- 
ways and the development of her internal resources had been, as 
the Chairman properly remarked, fostered in the city of London, 
from whence there had been sent a large amount of capital to be 
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expended in that country, which necessarily had been productive 
of great prosperity for the time. The same thing had happened in 
New Zealand, which country was now in a considerable state 
of depression, almost in danger of bankruptcy, because she had 
obtained labour and capital beyond her means of profitably 
employing. They had been told that the amount of money on 
- deposit in savings banks and life assurance offices was small, 
but he was not disposed to look upon that as an unfavourable 
symptom. He did not think they could measure the prosperity 
of a country by the amount of idle capital invested in savings 
banks and life assurance offices. He for one was not disposed to 
look with very great favour upon large investments in life assur- 
ance. Inthe long run it stood to reason that the expenditure of 
the individuals who insured their lives must be more than the 
sums they received in the end, because there was a vast amount 
of labour employed in the transaction and profit to those who 
carried it on. With regard to the railway system of Canada, of 
course no comparison could possibly be of any value between the 
cost of railways in different countries. The beauty of her railway 
system was that it connected the distant portions of the empire. 
He could not quite coincide with the encomiums passed upon the 
security with which Canadian railways were built: in a fifteen 
days’ journey up to the Rocky Mountains, two days were occupied 
in being detained by accidents happening from insufficient con- 
struction. He did not blame the Canadians 'at all for that, because 
the railways were necessarily hastily and cheaply constructed for 
immediate purposes, but as they were used and became of more 
value, they would be strengthened and increased, and then the 
expense of their construction would appear very much greater 
than it had been hitherto. Still it was a grand enterprise, and a 
wonderful proof of industry, courage, daring, and foresight, which 
had thus bridged the continent from one ocean to the other. 


Mr. J. G. Cotmer, in reply, begged to thank the Chairman for 
the kind and flattering way in which he had referred to his paper, 
and the meeting for the generous reception they had accorded to 
it. He was also particularly grateful to those gentlemen who had 
taken part in the discussion for the valuable information with 
which they had supplemented his paper. Mr. Elliott had spoken 
upon the subject of the relations between Canada and the United 
States. With regard to that he could say that Canada was one of 
the most loyal portions of the British Empire. Canadians vene- 
rated the British connection, and he did not think they would do 
anything to bring about a separation. In a very strong opposition 
paper in Canada the other day, he read a remark to the effect that 
if a man wanted to address a meeting upon the subject of annexa- 
tion to the United States, he would probably have to address empty 
houses; and Sir Charles Tupper had also said he was sure no man 
would have the least chance of being elected to the Dominion 
House of Commons who advocated such a policy. Here therefore 
was the feeling of both political parties on the matter. Canada’s 
commercial relations with the United States had always been most 
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friendly. They had always done their utmost to promote and foster 
those feelings, and he beheved some good results in this direction 
would probably be the outcome sooner or later of the negociations 
which had recently been going on. Besides, in the interesting 
message which the President of the United States recently pre- 
sented to the Congress, a disposition was shown to relax the high 
duties upon trade generally, and he thought that would be advan- 
tageous to the Dominion. With regard to the cost of railways, of 
course he did not mean in any way to make comparisons. He was 
only dealing with the subject from a public investment point of 
view; he merely said that railways in Canada cost 8,500/. of public 
money. He thought it necessary to mention that, because it was 
only upon that portion of money that dividends had to be paid. 
The Government contributions had as a rule been given absolutely, 
and no return was expected except in the development which must 
take place in the country owing to the construction of the railways. 
As a matter of fact he pointed out that, speaking generally, investors 
had only paid 8,500/. per mile for their railways, although they had 
really cost about 12,000/. In the case of working expenses it was 
difficult to make any comparison between the working expenses of 
colonial railways and the working expenses of British railways. 
Labour had to be paid at a much higher rate in the colonies than 
the mother country ; the railways were made much more cheaply 
than in England, consequently a larger amount was required to be 
spent in maintenance, and it was also necessary to bear in mind 
that probably the current rate of expenses would enable a much 
larger traffic to be carried than was done at the present time. He 
mentioned in one part of his paper that the working expenses in 
1877 were 81 per cent., and in 1886 they had fallen down to 72 per 
cent., showing that although the traffic had developed in a very 
marked degree during that period, the expenses instead of increas- 
ing had decreased very rapidly. With regard to the remarks of 
Mr. Stephen Bourne upon the tariff, he might mention that in 
Canada there was a practical unanimity of opinion with regard to 
the fiscal policy. At the recent general election both parties were 
united in regard to it, and both supported it. Mr. Stephen Bourne | 
would admit that the country had made very rapid progress, not- 
withstanding the disadvantages under which he considered it had 
laboured, and that its condition was not unsatisfactory. It must 
be remembered that a policy which might be good for one country 
might not be good for another, and that local circumstances require 
consideration in every case of the kind. They might be certain 
that the interest of Canadians was not in any way to restrict trade, 
but rather to increase it with the mother country and other nations, 
and they were not likely to take any steps that would in any way 
diminish their present trade returns. They were very glad to get 
all the emigrants they could of the right classes, for they not only 
benefited the colonies, but also the mother country, where there 
were at present too many people. There could be no doubt that 
the development of the colonies within the past twenty years had 
had a wonderful effect on British trade returns, and this was largely 
owing to the construction of railways and to increased immigration. 
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Tue higher mathematics make two contributions to Social 
Science: the Calculus of Probabilities, and what we may after 
Jevons call the Calculation of Utility. The former and more 
potent of these instruments is that which I attempt here to apply. 

Probability is the foundation of banking. The solvency and 
profits of the banker depend upon the probability that he will 
not be called upon to meet at once more than a certain amount of 
his liabilities. There is involved not only the calculation of 


1 The mathematical reader is invited to read in connection with this paper 
a severer study on the same subject in the London Philosophical Magazine, 
October, 1886, entitled “Problems in Probabilities ;” hereinafter referred to as 
the companion paper. 
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averages which is an affair of arithmetic, but also the doctrine of 
deviations from an average, the theory of errors, which has 
exercised the ablest mathematicians. 

The general rule is that, when any quantity fluctuates subject 
to the influence of numerous independent agencies, the different 
values assumed from time to time by that variable quantity occur 
with a respective frequency which is indicated by a well known 
mathematical formuia, or curve. I need not detail the observations 
of a Quetelet or Galton. But it is important to remark that not 
only is the fact verified by their observations, but also it is proved 
deductively by the mathematical reasonings of Laplace and Poisson. 
Accordingly we may predicate the fulfilment of the law of error, 
even in the absence of specific experience, where the conditions for 
its genesis exist. These conditions may be typified in the following 
paradigm. Take (as I have taken) fifty digits from the pages 
of some mathematical table: for instance the penultimate digits 
of fifty successive logarithms, Add together these fifty items. 
The aggregate will obey the law of error. That is to say, if we 
vo on taking digits by fifties and adding them together, the 
various aggregates thus formed will cluster about their mean 
value 225,in a manner which closely conforms to the law. Now the 
rationale of this-result is that each of the fifty logarithms from 
which we took a digit, may be regarded as it were as an indepen- 
dent source contributory to the grand total. Thesupply from each 
source rises and falls, not indeed by chance: when considered 
nearly, for it is governed by a mathematical law. Yet, as the laws 
regulating the digits in each logarithm are® independent of each 
other, their composition is found to obey the rules of chance. 

The composite volume to which each source contributes indepen- 
dently, sinks and swells according to the normal law of chance- 
fluctuation. Similarly the law of error may be predicated of the 
variables with which the banker is concerned, so far as their 
quantity depends upon a variety of agencies, the fortunes and 
actions of a heterogeneous public. But it may be objected that 
some fluctuations in banking business are known to depend, not 
upon a fortuitous aggregation of small causes, but upon regular 
and unique events, such as the quarterly payment of the dividends. 
It is as if in the series of composite numbers above described there 
occurred a break, and some terms were formed by the addition of 
sity instead of fifty digits, or perhaps by the addition of one 
pretty constant considerable amount to the chance-aggregate of 
fifty digits. And of course, if this change in the conditions were 
considerable, the series so mutilated might not fluctuate according 


2 By law of error J mean always the relation between frequency and deviation 
d eeegs Ze 
which is expressed by the curve y = —= e °% 
/ te 





3 For further remarks upon the paradox that the same thing contemplated 
from different points of view presents the appearance now of chance, now of law, 
see my paper on ‘‘ Chance and Law,” Hermathena, 1884. Compare Cournot, 
Essai sur le fondement des nos Connaissances. See also De Mcrgan’s amusing 
notice of the digits in the development of the constant 7, Budget of Paradowes. 
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to the normal law of error. We must distinguish the undulations 
which have not been reduced to law from the tides which Jevons 
analysed. T’he normal law of fluctuation applies not so much to the 
ebb and flow of tides, as to the undulatory motion‘ which is relative 
to, superadded on, those periodic movements. 

Again it may be objected that there are other dremctaneed 
irregular indeed, yet unique and vast, and therefore not amenable 
_ to the rules of chance, such as loss of harvests by bad weather, and 

other great disasters both at home and abroad, adverse exchanges, 
and all the storms which burst upon the commercial world. 
I submit the following considerations in reply: (a.) Those great 
events themselves are known in some cases, and may be presumed 
in others, to obey the normal law of error. Temperature for 
instance, and generally Meteorology have been shown by Quetelet’ 
to comply very accurately with the typical law. We may therefore 
roughly reason thus: The variables with which the banker is 
concerned—the demand for payment or accommodation and so 
forth—vary with the severity of commercial pressure; which 
varies with the destruction of harvests, which varies with the. 
amount of bad weather; which varies according to the law of error. 
Therefore the damands upon the banker tend to vary according to 
the law of error. (f.) In the history of commercial crises it is 
_ usual to assign three or four® concurring untoward events. Now, 
even though the number of causes is extremely limited, still, if the 
causes are independent i in the sense above explained, the fluctuation 
of the composite result will present many useful analogies to the 
law of error. If our typical series was formed by taking digits, not 
by fifties, but by fives, the result would fairly well conform to the 
ideal law. Suppose for example we require to know the probability 
that one of the terms thus formed—any sum of five digits taken 
at random—should be below sia (or above forty). Upon the 
assumption that the law of error WOR for the series the ogy pee 
probability would be estimated at ;,55, whereas it is really +35. 
A degree of precision which is quite sufficient for practical pur- 
poses; what we require being not so much a precise fraction, as 
the order of pro ney. The consilience between fact and theory 
would have been much closer if the limit proposed had been nearer 
the shown value (22°5); for example, instead of six (or forty), 
sixteen (or thirty). The probability that a sum of five digits will 
not be less than sixteen, is as estimated on the hypothesis that the 
law of error is fulfilled, almost identical with its real value. 

“(y:) However it is to be admitted that in banking, as in other 
departmenis, the law of error is fulfilled with various degrees of 
perfection. The rules of chance apply to the ‘‘ many-dimpied” 
undulations of commercial fair weather, rather than to the solitary 
earthquake wave of a great crisis. 


4 Cf. below, pp. 125, 126. 

5 Lettres sur Probabilité, ec. xiii. Climat de Belgium, Météorologie. 

6 See the Report of the Select Committee on Commercial Distress, Lae. 
Among the causes assigned were occurrences nm Scotland, Ireland, and abroad, 
between which there seems to have been no connection. 
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(6.) In fine I have verified the existence of the law where it 
was most to be expected, namely in the case of notes in the hands 

of the public. I take a series of returns of Bank of England 
notes in the hands of the public for a period which does not present 
much secular variation, such as 1826-44. The accompanying 
diagram represents the grouping of 173 such returns, namely 38 
biennial’ returns from 1826 to 1844, inclusive, and the’ monthly 
returns from October, 1833 to September, 1844, inclusive. Hach of 
the degrees into which the horizontal line is divided corresponds 
to 200,0001. The height of the perpendicular at any degree and 
the superscribed number represent the number of returns which 
are of the amount indicated by the degree. ‘Take for example the 
fourth upright. Its length and super scription indicate that there 
are seven returns whose amount is somewhere between 16, 200,000/. 
and 16,400,000/. [00,000’s are omitted. | 

It appears that the greatest number of returns occurs between 
184 and 186. On the right of that degree are 74 returns; on the 
left 81. The median therefore is between the 184 and 186, rather 
‘nearer the former point; more exactly, if we affect a precision 
which is not warranted, at the point 1846. The quartile, or 
probable error, is to be found by counting 43 observations 
(43=+ 173) from the extreme right. This brings us nearly to the 
point 193. Again counting 43 observations from the extreme left, 
we reach the point 174 nearly. Hence for twice the probable 
error we have about 19; for the probable error 9°5; and for the 
modulus—which is rather more than twice the probable error—zo. 

So far deduction from the hypothesis that these observations 
conform to the law of error. We have now to show that this 
hypothesis is verified. The median ought to lie at a point exactly 
between the quartiles as above found. That point is as thus 
deduced 183°5; as given by observation it is 184°66. Again the 
‘octiles,” or points separating the whole series of returns inio 
groups’ numbering each an eighth of the total number, ought 
theoretically to occur at the four points, +225 modulus, and +°813 
modulus measured from the median; that is at +4.5 and +16 
measured both ways from the median. That is the seven points 
which are marked on the upper of the accompanying lines ought 
theoretically to divide the series into eight equal groups. The 
seven points which actually divide the observed series into eight 
equal groups are marked upon the lower line. 


C 167 1 179 1835 188 193 200 

alcu- 1 ' 1 1! 1 

lated } SSS ey peed Peer i ; oe 
o>.) 168 14 _ 846 188 193 201° 

served |J-— DS c_j—)i—_p—(  — 


7 Appendix No. 11 to the Report of the Commission on Commercial Distress, 
1857 (Parliamentary Papers, 1857, X, Part II). It is a nice question whether 
the first of these returns, for February, 1826, 24,100,000/. approximately, being of 
an exceptional character (see Macleod, Theory of Banking), ought to be addcd 
to the group. It is rather my contention that even such deviations are to be 
regarded as ‘ errors”’ (see above, p. 115). 

8 Ibid., Appendix No. 15. Fer three of the years there are thirteen returns. 
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We here asswme that the points 174 and 193 in the lower 
line are coincident with those on the upper line, and then observe 
five pretty close consiliences between theory and observation. It 
is like applying two points of a copy to the corresponding points 
of the original, and then finding that the remaining points in the 
one figure nearly coincide with the corresponding points in the 
other figure. The consilience is I think much closer than could be 
expected, when we take into account two imperfections in the 
statistics under consideration. In the first place the tides, the 
quarterly and annual oscillations, have not been abstracted. It is 
like firing at an oscillating bull’s-eye. The group of shot-marks 
on the target, which normally fulfils the law of error, might in 
such a case be more or less deformed. Again the number of 
observations is very small, much smaller virtually than 173 the 
ostensible number. For, as I have’ elsewhere pointed out, we 
cannot regard all these returns as independent observations, like 
the numbers” above instanced, each compounded of a distinct set 
of digits taken at random; but rather like the following series 
which is thus formed. The first term 19 is the sum of the 
twentieth digits of five consecutive logarithms, log. 11 to log. 15. 
To form the second term I dropped the first constituent digit of 
the first term, the twentieth of log. 11, and took on a fresh digit 
the twentieth of log. 16. To form the third term I dropped the 
twentieth digit of log. 12, and took on the twentieth of log. 17. 
There are thus several intercalated dependent terms between the 
independent ones which are italicised. 


£9, A952) ,:20, 21,17 4510, 121 OL a 26, 26, 29, 26, 25, 78, 
23, 21, 22, 24, 24, 19, 13, 13, 8, 


Now of course 173 observations of this te so many "of which 
are as it were but blurred copies of each other, cannot be expected 
to group themselves as perfectly as 173 distinct observations. To 
the best of my judgment the series in question cannot safely be 
regarded as equivalent to more than forty or fifty independent 
observations. Now it is a very nite question how far the accuracy 
of the Galton-Quetelet method above followed is affected by the 
paucity of the observations. In the companion paper this inaccu- 
racy is estimated." It appears that our most serious discrepancies 
between theory and fact—174 where there should be 175, and the 
difference of a unit between the values of the median as estimated 
in different ways—are far below what might be expected as the 
result of mere chance. In fact it is more likely than not that 
there should be an error of 1°5. 

This verification will be confirmed if we observe how we should 
have fared in applying our tests to a case in which we know 
beforehand that the law of error is fulfilled with the degree of 
accuracy which I attribute to banking statistics. The accompany- 
ing diagram represents the grouping of forty-eight numbers, each 
formed by taking at random five digits and adding them together. 
The degrees of the horizontal line at the foot indicate the cardinal 
numbers; the uprights the number of corresponding observations. 


9 See the companion paper, Prob. I. 10 Above, p. 114. 
1 Philosophical Magazine, 1886, Prob. II. 
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For instance, out of the forty-eight observations or figures formed in 
the way described, there were two fifteens, five nineteens. The two . 
horizontal lines at the top represent the consilience between fact and 
theory. The seven notches on each line correspond respectively to 
the median (d and d), the two quartiles (bb, f f), and the four 
octiles (a a,c c,ee,gg). In the present case, owing to our pre- 
vious information about the genesis of the observations,” we have a 
right to expect seven consiliences where we looked for five before. 
It will be seen the consiliences are much less perfect.in this ideal 
example than in the case of the bank note returns, especially when 
it is recollected that the modulus or scale for this second diagram is 
rather less than half that of the first: an error of 1°5 in the second 
corresponding to an error of at least 3 in the first. It is fair to add 
that:this series is, I think, exceptionally abnormal; and I dare say 
that the bank returns between 1826-44 are exceptionally regular. 
I have two other groups of forty-eight quintettes (formed as above) 
which are less irregular. And I find that the bank note returns 
between 1844-60 are not so ideally perfect as those tabulated 
above. Alike in the case of the notes and figures, the extreme 
regularities are accidental, the irregularities are not greater than 
theory teaches us is consistent with the substantial fulfilment of 
the law of error. 

But, it will be asked, admitting the validity of the law of error, 
of what use is it? JI reply ina parable. I have imagined a new 
game of chance, which is played in this manner: each player 
receives a disposable fund of 100 counters, part of which he may 
invest in securities not immediately realisable, bearing say 5 per 
cent. per ten minutes; another portion of the 100 may be held at 
call, bearing interest at 2 per cent. per ten minutes; the remainder 
is kept in the hands of the player as a reserve against certain 
liabilities. The demand which he has to meet is thus regulated. 
From time to time, say every two minutes, there are taken a 
certain number, say 22, digits at random from the pages of 
some mathematical or statistical tables. The sum of these digits 
constitutes the demand which the player has to meet. We need 
not consider the provision which is made to meet the average 
amount (99) of this demand. The special object of the reserve 
above mentioned is to provide against demands which exceed that 
average. If the player can meet this excess of demand with his 
funds in hand, well; but if not he must call in part, or all, of the 
sum placed at call, incurring a forfeit of 10 per cent. on the 
amount called in. Butif the demand is so great that he cannot 
even thus meet it, then he incurs an enormous forfeit, say 100. or 
1,000l, After each transaction the sum which each player may 
have paid is returned to him, so that he starts fresh as it were 
every two minutes. He is not allowed, let us suppose for sim- 
plicity, to add any of the interest won to the disposable fund of 
a 100, nor is compound interest permitted. The player who wins 
most interest wins the game, and is entitled to as many pence, or 
it may be shillings, as the number of counters which he has won. 

12 We know @ priori that the mean is (i.e., would be in the long run of 
figures thus generated) 22°5, and the modulus 9 nearly. 
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It need not be pointed out that the professor of Probabilities 
will have a great advantage in this game. The calculus cannot 
indeed, J think, by itself determine what chance of a great disaster 
it might be prudent to ineur for the probability of a moderate 
gain. But the calculus can supply to common sense a datum 
which common sense requires but does not know how to look for ; 
the chance that a proposed limit will not be exceeded by the sum 
of the digits taken at random. Since the aggregates of 22 digits 
fluctuate according to a probability-curve whose modulus is 19, it 
follows that the odds are about 100 million to 1 against the excess 
of the sum of the digits above their average proving greater 
than 75, at any one trial, that is within two minutes from any 
assigned epoch of the game. The odds that in a game consisting 
of sixty trials that limit should not be exceeded are more than a 
million to 1. Accordingly it would seem to me safe to risk that 
slight chance of a great loss against a good chance of a few shillings. 
Let 75 then be the amount constituting the sum held at call, 
together with the reserve proper, 25 having been locked up in the 
more profitable investments. 

We have now to divide 75 so that the interest which is obtained 
by the portion held at call, less by the forfeits which are incurred 
as often as any of that portion is called in, may be a maximum. 
The answer to this part of the problem is that the portion held at 
call should be 56, the reserve 19. 

It is a nice question how far this image of banking business 
idealises the original. Perhaps it is only the less important species 
of a banker’s lhabilities, the notes, which admits of precise calcu- 
lation. Let us take as an example one of the problems which was 
set to the framers of the Bank Act: what was the probability in 
1844 that the notes in the hands of the public would not in the 
proximate future fall below 14,000,000/.; that is 15,500,000/. 
according to the reckoning employed in the returns up to 1844; 
for before that epoch there was included, what was afterwards 
excluded, a sum™ of 1,500,000/., made up of lost notes and bank 
post bills. 

Now it has been shown above that the returns for the period 
1826-44 conform very closely to one of those “ probability-curves ” 
with which Quetelet and Galton have made us so familiar. Just 
as the heights of Englishmen range under a curve whose central 
point is about 67°5 inches, and whose specific constant, or modulus, 
is 3°7, so the extent of Bank of England Notes-Out ranged under a 
curve whose mean was about 18,450,000/., and whose modulus was 
2,000,000l. Just as we may assert with confidence that the odds 


13 There is some immaterial difference between the authorities both as to the 
items and the total of this omitted sum. 

144 The addition of the returns from 1819 to 1826 would not affect the truth 
of the proposition. The returns during the period of restriction would not, 
I suppose, much assist prediction in 1844. The same may be said of the returns 
before the restriction. They may, however, verify the proposition that secular 
change is in the direction of increase. This proposition has some bearing on our 
problem, but not I think very great when we confine ourselves to ‘‘ the proximate 
future.” 
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against the first man we meet in the street being 5 feet 2 inches 
are less than 100 to 1, so we might have asserted with confidence 
in 1844 that the odds against a proximate return of Notes Out 
being below 15,000,o00/. (according to the old reckoning) were 
less than 100 tor. Such, I think, was the probability on which 
the convertibility of the Bank of ‘England note was staked. It 
seems rather a skimpy basis for so weighty an interest. But it is 
not my part to offer an opinion upon the advisability of sailing 
near the wind;” I only profess to determine how near they sailed 
in 1844," 

If a probability of the order 1 in 1,000 should appear to 
practical sagacity a sounder basis, then the limit 12,500,000/. 
would have been nearer the mark. At the epoch 1860 the 
limit 15,000,000/.—as deduced from the experience of the previous 
years—afforded a similar security. Analogous principles may be 
employed to solve a question which in the opinion of some is not 
devoid of practical interest, namely, how large an amount of » 
uncovered Bank of England notes is it safe to issue now? But in 
order to obtain a serious conclusion it would be desirable to obtain 
statistics of bank notes” of different denominations up to the 
present date. 

It is submitted that similar principles are applicable to the 
reserve, at least of quiet banks in ordinary times. The reserve of 
the Bank of England presents peculiar difficulties. For as it 
descends, it is subject to influences which cannot be treated as 
fortuitous. It is pulled up by the actions of alittle knot of persons 
(the Governor and Directors) raising the rate of discount. It is 
pulled down by the panic-stricken public acting, not “ indepen- 
dently,” but like sheep. It acquires force by gomg. Returns so 
originated cannot be regarded as analogous to “errors of observa- 
tion.” Perhaps it would be possible to mark off a category of 
returns which fluctuate approximately according to the law of 
error. Mill in his evidence before the commission of 1857, 
Question 2106, distinguishes ordinary drains due to bad harvest, 
rise of cotton, &c., from drains due to over speculation. Perhaps 
the’* former category may be regarded as roughly conforming to 
the law of error, and we may therefore estimate the probability of 
its fluctuations deviating beyond a certain extent, and fix the 
reserve at such a point that it would not be likely from ordinary 
causes to fall below what Mr. Bagehot calls the “ apprehension 
minimum.” Mill says that is easy to know the character of a drain. 
It is a matter of notoriety in the commercial world.” It is not 
very easy however for an outsider to break up the statistics of past 
years into the proper categories. 

Upon the whole it may be admitted that the more important 
interests of banking can only indirectly be promoted by the Calculus 


‘5 Compare the remarks at top p. 121. 

16 See the companion paper, Prob. JI. 

17 In continuation of those adduced by J. B. Martin in his paper on “ Bank 
Notes” in the Journal of the Banker’s Institute, 1880. 

18 Cf. the remarks made at p. 115. 

19 Lombard Street. 
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of Probabilities. The relation of theory to practice is that of 
grammar” to the mother-tongue, of logic to science. A principal 
function of the mathematical organon may be to guard against 
mistakes to which undisciplined intelligence is prone. 

There occur to me at least two instances in which what has 
appeared prima facie reasonable to practical sagacity is not con- 
firmed by theory. (1.) It appears to have been assumed by the 
men of 1844, that” because the notes in the hands of the public has 
never sunk below 14,000,000/.—for so the facts may be summarily 
stated—therefore they would be unlikely in the future to sink 
below that limit. But Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Wood)” seeras 
quite to have been justified in expressing—in his speech upon the 
Bank Act—‘‘some misgivings” about this reasoning. That organ- 
ised experience of fluctuating phenomena which we call the calculus 
of probabilities proves that, when a quantity fluctuates under the 
influence of several causes, the maximum or minimum of a limited 
number of observations by no means constitutes a safe superior or 
inferior limit. If the number of observations are not more than 
eighty, the odds against their maximum (or minimum) being 
passed by the next observation are not greater than a hundred to 
one.” A fortiori if the number of given observations is less; as it 
probably™ is in the case before us. The reader may easily test this 
canon in the art of conjectwring by the following experimentation. 
Take the registrar-general’s returns of the proportion between 
male and female births for any ten or more” consecutive years. 
Run the eye down any one of the columns containing the returns 
for the different counties in the year selected. Abstracting 
Lancashire, West Riding, Herefordshire, Huntingdonshire, and 
Rutlandshire (as having too big or too small a population), note 
the largest of the remaining thirty-nine entries. It is odds that 
you will find that maximum considerably exceeded by some of the 
other columns. 

(2.) The second lesson may be conveyed in a parable. A 
banker may be compared to a manager of a club who undertakes 
to supply dinner to as many members as present themselves any 
evening, it being understood that not all the members, nor anything 
like that number, are likely to attend on one and the same evening. 
In a club of which I have examined the statistics the mean atten- 
dance (for a certain portion of the year, during certain years) was 


20 On the occasion when this paper was read before the British Association, the 
President of Section F, Mr. J. B. Martin, speaking in the capacity of a practical 
banker, remarked with reference to the “law of error” that he felt like 
Mr. Jourdain, who had been speaking prose all his life without knowing it. 

21 This account of the matter is given by witnesses before the commission of 
1857 (see Question 95), and by Colonel Torrens in his Principles, &c., of Sir 
Robert Peel’s Bill, whom Hankey quotes with approbation. Cf, the speech of 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Wood on the second reading of the Bank Act, 1844. 
Hansard, 3rd series, vol. Ixxiv, p. 1367. 

22 Hansard, 1844. 

23 Companion paper, Prob. III. 

24 See above, p. 118. 

25 In view of the secular decrease of the ratio in question, the number of 
years had better not be very large. 
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for certain days of the week 18. The modulus or measure of 
fluctuation in the sense above explained was found to be about 8°5. 
Accordingly it might be reckoned” as about 100 to 1 that theexcess 
of diners above the mean 18 would not on any evening exceed 13 
(that there would not be more than 31 diners), and” about 400 to 1 
that the excess would not exceed 17. The manager might keep 
provisions upon the premises up to the first limit; for the less 
probable category of events he might provide in some other 
fashion, e.g., for instance—as happens, I am told—by stinting the 
waiters, sending some of them who usually dine upon the premises 
to get their dinner elsewhere. And should the very improbable 
occur, he might have to resort to some heroic measure-—such as 
borrowing from neighbours. 

Suppose now the number of members in the club to be doubled 
or trebled, while their habits are unaltered. At first sight it might 
appear that the reserve of provisions which the manager requires 
should increase proportionately. But the corrected theory is that 
the ratio of the new reserve to the old should not be two or three, 
but the square root of two or three. That is the theoretic ratio 
upon the supposition that the members are not determined to dine 
by the influence of any considerable common causes, such as in a 
scientific club the occurrence of scientific meetings on certain days. 
The general rule of fluctuation is cut into by such tides. In the 
concrete perhaps it may be said that the true coefficient would be 
somewhere between the extremes which would be assigned by the 


mere theorist and the mere practitioner, e.g., between 2 and 4/2. 
But where between those limits the truth hes it would be impossible 
to say & priort. The influence of tides might be almost insensible 
as in the case of the ratios’* of male to female births, or very con- 
siderable” as in the case of death-rates. | 
Let us now introduce a new modification. Supposing that 
the managers of several clubs, finding it inconvenient to keep a 
large reserve of provisions on their premises, request the manager 
of a large central club to keep provisions for them. He under- — 
takes to supply on demand any evening dinners up to a certain 
number. It might appear at first sight that if R is the reserve of 
a single club (or that portion of it which is stored at the prime 
club) then—if » be the number of the clubs entitled each to Rf, 
and they are supposed equal and similar—n x R must be kept by ~ 
the manager of the prime club in order to fulfil his contract. But 
this view is erroneous for two reasons: the first important, no 
doubt, but I think generally admitted ; the second obvious only to 
the student of Probabilities. The first reason is that an excessive 
demand upon one club is apt to be partially compensated by a 


76 With the aid of the proper tables. 

27 Supposing the law of error to be exactly fulfilled, which in the case of such 
small numbers is hardly to be expected. The manager would have to content 
himself with the general idea afforded by the theory. 

8 « Methods of Statistics,’ Journal of the Statistical Society, Jubilee volume, 
pp. 201 and 202. 

7? «On Methods of Ascertaining Rates, &c.,” Journal of the Statistical 
Society, December, 1885. 
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diminished demand upon some other club, in so far as part of the 


unusually large attendance at the one club is made up by members 
_ of another club invited as guests. But secondly, abstracting from 


the compensatory action of mutual hospitality, the reserve may 
with safety be less than proportionate to the number of clubs, in 
so far as the members are not determined to dine by one and the 


same cause, but have heterogeneous engagements. Suppose that 


in virtue of the first consideration the necessary average reserve 
is reduced from Ff to k!; and for simplicity let the prime club be 


twice as large as, but in other respects similar to, the others. Then 


the total reserve which must be kept by the prime club in order to 
meet (the possible excess of) its liabilities is not (n + 2) x R!, but 
the square root of (1 + 2) x Rl. In estimating the security of the 
system it would be quite erroneous to deduct » x R}, the whole 
amount for which the prime club is liable to its neighbours, from 
the reserve kept by the prime club, and then to be alarmed if the 


difference were small or even less than nothing. The theoretical 


presumption is that the difference ought be less than nothing. 
Need I explain the parable P Because the liabilities of the Bank 
of England doubled between 1844 and 1873, while the reserve 
increased only in a smaller ratio, that circumstance per se is not 
calculated to cause alarm. Whatever other arguments there are in 
favour of a larger reserve do not become @ fortiori on that account. — 


But the proposition that the demands which a bank has to meet 


do not increase in proportion to the liabilities must be stated and 
applied with caution. It is true only of drains which are made up 
of a number of independent tributaries. It would not be true of 
autumnal drains due to regular causes. Suppose that in con- 
sequence of harvest operations or other periodical causes there is 
an autumnal drain of a million pounds upon the reserve of a bank. 
If we could conceive the business of the bank to-be doubled, other 


things being undisturbed, there is every reason to suppose that 


that drain would be doubled. What would not be doubled is the 
margin of reserve which a prudent banker must keep in order to 
meet the possible excess of demands made upon him above the 
average of such demands. In our ideally doubled bank the 
autumnal average will be doubled, but the fortuitous excess above 
that average will not be doubled. 

The nice relations between chance and law may receive addi- 
tional illustration from the statistics of other human interest at 
least as complicated as business—poetry; or not poetry, but 
disjectu membra poete, I should perhaps say, in reference to the 
Virgilian statistics which I presented to this Society last year.” 
Take at random from the Aineid 100 feet exclusive of fifth and 


Ssix teet, You might take a foot from each one of 100 consecutive 


lines ; thus, one of the first four feet from the first line, one from 
the second, and. so on. Which of the four feet you are to take on 
each occasion must be determined* in some random fashion. 


39 See “Methods of Ascertaining Rates,’ Journal of the Statistical Society, 
1885. 
. 3 E.g., tossing two unlike coins, and if head head turns up, taking the first 
foot, if head tail the sccond foot, if tail head the third foot, and if tad? tail the 
fourth foot. 
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Well then, the average number of dactyls in the 100 feet thus 
taken will be 40. And the excess above that average which is” 
very unlikely to be overstepped is 18. If we. could conceive” any 
practical purpose depending upon a provision for the possible 
number of dactyls in a 100 feet, it would be safe enough to act 
upon the theorem just enunciated. 

Let us now take 200 feet in the same way as before 100. 
The excess above the average which will now afford the same 
safety, as 12 before is not now 2x 12=24, as common sense would 


probably take for granted, but «/2x12=17. Which proposition 
the reader will please to remember is not merely a deduction from 
theory, but also fairly well verified by actual observation. 

The proposition must however be stated carefully. Suppose 
we took a foot not indiscriminately from any of the first four 
plices, but always from the first place. We should then have in a 
1oo feet a much higher average of dactyls; the first foot 
being more frequently a dactyl than the others. The excess of the 
new average over the old will be about 14. Now this excess will 
be doubled when we take 200 instead of a 100 lines. What is not 
doubled when we double the number of feet examined, is the 
chance-deviation in excess of the average—whether the average 
for lines in general or for*™ a particular category. . 

it will be found I think that the practical banker and generally- 
educated man will much less readily admit our general rule than 
the exception. So much more familiar is the conception of law 
than chance. 

Similar principles govern the theory of bankers’ balances. 
Indeed it is difficult to understand® upon what theory of banking 
such balances are placed in so wholly different a category from the 
accounts of individuals that it is thought proper in estimating the 
sufficiency of the reserve to deduct from it en bloc the whole 
amount for which the depositing bankers bave a claim. Ideally at 
any rate—in the planet Saturn—if n banks become co-ordinated by 
keeping their reserve in one prime bank, the reserve which is now 
required to meet their liabilities tends to be less than n times the 
previous average reserve for two reasons. First, in so far as pay- 
ments by one bank are payments to another, cancellation may be 
substituted for cash payments. But, secondly, the reserve is 
reducible, not only in virtue of this interdependence of the banks, 
but also in virtue of their independence: so far as the transactions 
of one bank are entirely disconnected from the transactions of 
another. Suppose for instance that their transactions with the 
foreigner relate to different regions of the planet. But again this 
general principle is cut into, in so far as their transactions are not 


32 Say thousands to one against such an event. 

33 As if, in printing Latin verses, with the “longs” and “shorts” marked, it 
were requisite to deal out to different printers the number of each sort of type 
which might be required for 100 Virgilian hexameters. 

31 The absolute value. of the limit need not be the same for the category and 
the whole class. It is, e.g., greater for first feet than for feet in general in about 
the ratio 4:3; say, for 100, first feet 24, and for 200 »/2 x 24. 

35 See the weighty remarks of Mr. R. Biddulph Martin in the Journal of the - 
Banker's Institute, 1885, p. 334. 
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independent; as if there occurred a large common drain owing to 
some great disaster. | 

Of course it is only in Saturn that such complicated relations 
could be disentangled. These speculations are at an immense 
height of abstraction above the affairs of earth. Appropriate 
general conceptions, rather than exact propositions, have been the 
object of the writer. He does not pretend to base any practical 
recommendations upon the theory. ‘There is some sense as well as 
absurdity in the sentiment which Thomas Peacock in his amusing 
Nightmare Abbey, puts into the mouth of Mr. Flosky, the caricature 
of Coleridge. The philosopher having been consulted in a practical 
emergency, replies: “Madam, I shonld lose my transcendental 
reputation, if it could be said of Ferdinando Flosky that he was 
- ever known to give any useful information to any one.” ‘The 
theorist must not pretend to wisdom, if he knows so little what he 
is about as to mistake his abstract formule for rules immediately 
applicable to practice. : 





II.—Financial and Commercial History of 1887. 


Tue following is taken from the Supplement to the Statist of 
the llth February, 1888, in continuation of similar extracts for 
previous years, commencing with the year 1878 :— 


“Writing a year ago on the position of affairs at the close of 
1886 we observed that, although undoubtedly the year had been 
one of depression, it seemed to have marked a turning point. 
Unquestionably at the close of 1886 a much more cheerful tone pre- 
vailed than had been the case at any time previously in the twelve 
months; but, unfortunately, early in 1887, and intermittently 
since, political alarm on the continent has completely set back the 
improvement which was expected, and not until the close of 1887 
were there really distinct signs of a better state of business. It 
is to be regretted, however, that much of the improvement which 
has taken place in the latter part of 1887 has been due rather to 
speculation of a dangerous character than to solid legitimate 
expansion of trade. The principal feature during the early months 
was the rise in the price of tin, brought about by a strong com- 
bination formed on the continent to carry up quotations, partly 
Lecause of the statistical position and partly in consequence of 
rash adverse speculations on the part of some of the London 
operators. The success which attended the ‘corner’ in tin led to 
the formation of another speculative syndicate for the purpose of 
controlling the copper market and the market for copper mining 
shares. The rise from about rool. to over 160/. in the price of tin, 
and of over 100 per cent. in the price of copper, stimulated a 
Speculative inquiry for other metals, and the movement extended 
to the produce markets, and for a short time there was all the 
appearance of an important if not sustained advance. One 
prominent reason why so many persons were inclined to enter 
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into the speculation was that during the long continued period of 
falling prices, which had lasted for several years, manufacturers 
and consumers had got into the habit of working with very low 
stocks, and when the syndicates commenced their operations the 
statistical position was all in their favour. This was especially the 
case in all commodities of an imperishable nature, such as metals— 
not including iron. 

‘“‘ Apart from the special influence of the rise, which only 
became really appreciable quite at the close of the year, it may be 
noticed that for fully six months the volume of export trade com- 
pared with that of the first half of 1886 showed an increase of 
under r1’million £&, or less than 1 per cent. Part of this poor 
result may be due to the considerable shrinkage in trade during 
June, when everybody was holiday making in connection with the 
jubilee celebrations. In the second half of the year, however, 
there was a decided turn for the better. Out of the total increase 
of about g million & in exports in the twelve months, the last two 
raonths showed a gain of over 4$ million &, the percentage gain of 
December being quite phenomenal, reaching nearly 19 per cent. 
Undoubtedly a large proportion of the gain, especially in the latter 
part of the year, was due to the increased value of the raw materials © 
used in the manufactures exported, and looking ahead it may be 
expected that the increase will continue, as in several important 
instances prices are appreciably higher than for the periods against 
which they compare. 

“One unpleasant feature in connection with our shipments of 
manufactures abroad has been the falling off in trade with our 
Australasian colonies. In all probability, the shrinkage which 
occurred was due to the impoverishment of the settlers after the 
years of drought which they had experienced. The outlook of the 
future is very much changed, and there is the probability of con- 
siderable increase of business. There has been a decided expansion 
in business with our South African colonies, where a much better 
state of trade prevails, and appears likely to continue. <A very 
large proportion of the total increase in exports of the year is due © 
to the increasing business we have done with the United States, 
which have been obliged, notwithstanding their own great produc- 
tive power, to buy large quantities of material required for railway 
construction, as a consequence of the building of some 20,000 miles 
of railroad in about eighteen months. 

‘‘ With respect to the import trade, at first glance the increase 
of over 7 million £ in duty free food—that is, chiefly in the form 
of cereals—may appear an unsatisfactory feature; but it is not 
seriously so when account is taken of the fact that 1886, compared 

with 1885, showed an increase of over 14+ million £&, so that the 
imports of food in 1887 are approximately 7 million £ less than 
they were in the year 1885. It is noticeable, too, in the imports 
that the arrivals of raw materials for textile manufactures showed 
an increase of approximately over 53 million £ to be added to the 
increase in 1886 over 1885 of nearly 2 million £. On the other 
hand, imports of other raw materials for sundry industries and 
manufactures have been shrinking. In 1886, compared with 1885, 
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there was a decrease of nearly 3} million £, and in 1887, compared 
with 1886, a further decrease of a million and a quarter. Price 
movements must be taken in connection with these figures, and for 
these we must refer our readers to the appendix. It will be found 
that cotton averaged about 53d. per pound, or 10 per cent. higher 
than in 1886. The level of the price of wool was also slightly 
_ above that for 1886, but only slightly so. The import tables show 
that a very large proportion of the increase in food imports came 
at a time when wheat was at a remarkably low level of price, and, 
indeed, the quotation of wheat in the last quarter of the year was 
at a lower level than in the present generation, the average Gazette 
price having touched 28s. 5d., or a lower quotation, indeed, than in 
the present century. 

‘** Another evidence confirmatory of the favourable inferences 
to be drawn from recent Board of Trade statements has been the 
movement of home railway traffics. For eight out of the twelve 
~months the goods traffics of seventeen of the principal British rail- 
ways, whose increases and decreases will be found set out in our 
appendix week by week, showed irregular results. At the opening 
of trade in the spring there was a little evidence of expansion of 
business ; but it was followed by a falling off during June, July, 
and August. Then, however, decidedly better results were secured 
by the leading roads, and for the last four months of the year the 
goods traffics showed a marked expansion. In the aggregate the 
first half year showed an increase of 192,000/. with total goods 
receipts of about 16,400,000/., and in the second half year, despite 
the falling off at the beginning of the six months, the aggregate 
imerease was Over 400,000/., with a total goods receipts of about 
17,750,000/, The passenger receipts do not show corresponding 
movements. In the first half there was a gain over 1886 of 
185,000/., with total receipts of nearly 12 million £; in the 
second half there was a shrinkage of nearly 60,000l., with total 
receipts of a little under 15 million £. The inference to be derived 
from the detailed figures is that, accident apart, there should be 
better results for some months ahead than was the case in the 
early part of 1887. This is, of course, speaking broadly. The 
railway companies, however, have, in the past and will possibly 
have still more in the future, to take note of the popular demand 
for reductions of rates and the adoption of some policy which will 
satisfy public opinion with respect to foreign goods being carried 
at a cheaper tariff than home products. 

“In most of the manufacturing industries the tone of brokers 
and others who have reported upon the state of trade has been 
fairly cheerful, though there is a singular unanimity amongst them 
in depreciating the influence of politics on trade, business having 
been greatly checked by considerations as to whether or not there 
would be a conflict on the continent. The industry, however, 
which is really the backbone of the country’s prosperity is still in 
a very deplorable state, and the difficulties of farmers have only 
been partially surmounted by the assistance afforded by landlords 
in reductions of rents. Compared with 1886, there was nearly 
15 per cent. less land under wheat cultivation in Great Britain, 
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and about 7 per cent. less under barley, and the live stock figures 
of the year were considerably below the figures of 1885 in all cases. 
The decrease in live stock, compared with 1885, was nearly 24 per 
cent., sheep and lambs 24 per cent., and pigs over 4% per cent. 
The winter of 1886-87 was an unusually severe one, and very 
costly to farmers, who had to maintain stock at great expense; and. 
although a dry. summer resulted in the gathering of satisfactory 
cereal crops, the low level of prices obtained neutralised the benefits 
from the increased yield. It will be observed from the diagram of 
price movements given in the appendix that year by year since 
1881 prices have been sinking. The Gazette average price of 1881 
and 1882 exceeded 45s. per quarter, to contrast with the average 
of 31s. in 1886 and 32s. 6d. in 1887. The higher average in 1887 
over 1886 was due to the level of prices being appreciably above 
that of the previous year for quite six months; but towards the 
close of the year there was a sudden fall from over 36s. per quarter 
till, at the close of September, the average was within a few pence 
of 28s. per quarter. The fall was doubtless due to the very good 
harvest of wheat, which was above an average as to quantity, and 
of very good quality. The depression in our agricultural industry 
is causing great distress among the labouring community, who, 
finding themselves unable to subsist in the country, are crowding 
into towns, and, in consequence, the complaints of absence of 
employment have been loud and bitter. Looking abroad we 
have the fact that the American maize crop was a very poor one. 
Sir James Caird, in a communication to the press, called attention 
to the reduction of crop caused by the drought, being reckoned 
by the United States Agricultural Department at upwards of 
43 million quarters. ‘ This loss is 3 million quarters greater than 
last year’s produce of all cereals in the United Kingdom. It is a loss 
of food many times greater than that of any Indian famine in 
recent times.’ The effect of this heavy deficiency of the Indian 
corn crop will be to leave little for export from the United States 
if the average home consumption is maintained. The price in that 
country will probably rise considerably, and the cost of feeding all 
animals through the winter there will be largely increased; and 
this can hardly fail to stiffen the price of all other kinds of food 
products in that country and this. 


“ The Ootton Trade. 


“In cotton piece goods the exports during 1887 were unpre- 
cedentedly large, and notwithstanding the fact that in 1886 as 
compared with 1885 there was an increase of nearly 11 per cent., 
the increase in 1887 over 1886 was a further 1 per cent. Business 
with the Hast Indies shows a falling off, but this was nearly 
counterbalanced by increased trade with China, Japan, Java, 
&e.; and the shipments of piece goods to continental Kurope— 
447; million yards—were just 53 million yards more than in 1886, 
and over 50 million yards in excess of the exports in 1885. There 
was also a substantial increase in the shipments to African, South 
American, and West Indian centres. On the other hand the 
exports of yarn were smaller, the shrinkage being especially 
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observable in business with the Hast Indies. In the Statist of 
5th November, p. 111, we gave some statistics of the competition 
of Bombay with Manchester. The development of Indian produc- 
tion of late years has been going on at a very rapid pace. In 1876 
Bombay had 47 mills, with about 1,100,000 spindles and g,o00 © 
looms ; in 1886-87 the number of mills had exactly doubled, being 
94, the number of spindles had more than doubled, being 2,261,000, 
and there was an increase of nearly the like extent in the number 
of looms, which were approximately 17,500. As to the develop- 
ment of the export trade from India, it may be mentioned that in 
1876 India exported less than 8 million lbs. of yarn, and year by 
year since there has been a steady increase until in 1886-87 the 
exports reached 1 Sani g2 million lbs. Piece goods shipped from 
India were about 154 million yards in 1876, and increased to 
nearly 533 million yards 3 in 1886-87. Summed up in another way, 
the value of the yarns and piece goods together exported from 
India in 1876 were less than $ million £ sterling i in contrast with 
nearly 47 million £ sterling in 1886-87. The competition of India 
with Lancashire is growing really alarming, and as we show above 
is rapidly increasing. Many advantages are secured by Bombay. 
India is the field of production of raw cotton, and has super- 
abundant labour. The Bombay mills are so close to the Hastern 
markets that not only has India the advantage over Lancashire of 
saving cost of freight on raw cotton, but also has a smaller cost in 
getting manufactured goods to the consumer. In some qualities of 
goods there is, therefore, the outlook of India taking away yet 
more of our home trade. 


“ The Woollen Trade. 


“The principal feature of the year 1886, undoubtedly, was the 
spurt in the price of wool, which materially improved the position 
of our colonial producers. During the past year there has been 
no further sustained improvement ; but a fair business has been 
_ done at the higher level of values. At the first sales of the year 
it looked as if values were again going to be higher; but later on 
markets dragged, partly in consequence of consumers having laid 
in large stocks in anticipation of any further advance in values. 
The change of fashion which has been going on for the past few 
years has undoubtedly been beneficial to this special industry, as 
a reference to the statistics given by Messrs. Helmuth, Schwartz 
and Co.—the main figures of which are given in our tabular 
appendix—shows that the total import into Hurope and America 
of colonial wool was unprecedentedly large. In round figures the 
total imports of the year were 1,444,000 bales; but the influence 
of the continued fall in prices which has taken place between the 
years 1872 and 1887 may best be gathered from the fact that with 
nearly double the quantity in 1887 over 1882, the total value was 
20,216,000l., in contrast with 19,690,0001. The average value per 
bale for the 743,000 bales in 1872 was 26/. 10s., to contrast with 
t4/., the average value in 1887. Complaints are very general that 
business was so much interfered with in consequence of political 
apprehension on the continent; but looking to the future, the 
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position is regarded as satisfactory provided that peace be main- 
tained, inasmuch as it is stated that stocks have been largely 
reduced, and consumption is expanding. 


‘< The Iron and Metal Trades. 


‘“* At the beginning of the year a stimulus was given to markets 
for iron and steel, in consequence of the receipts of large orders 
from the United States, where the capacity of production was for 
a time below the requirements of the country. That this was so 
was almost entirely due to the activity of railway construction, as 
in the United States between the Ist July, 1886, and the end of 
1887, it is estimated that some 20,000 miles of railroad were built, 
and the expenditure on railway construction during 1887 for main 
line alone was estimated at approximately 60 million £; but con- 
sequent on the demand for iron and steel manufactures, great 
additions have been made to the capacity of production in the 
United States itself, with the result that whereas in 1877 the 
United States produced 2,100,000 tons in contrast with 6,600,000 
tons of pig iron in the United Kingdom, in 1887 the production 
in the United States was 6,250,000, or only a million tons below 
the production ‘of the United Kingdom. The change which has 
been effected will best be gathered from the following figures, 
showing the production of pig iron in the United Kingdom and 
the United States in contrast for the years 1877, 1882, 1887 :— 





United Kingdom. United States. 
Tons. Tons 
LBL tases ere rene teens 6,600,000 2,100,000 
D2 Acer teens: 8,500,000 4,600,000 
OB TA aetecxtistcae! 47250,000 6,250,000 





The pace at which railroad construction was going on in the 
United States was too fast to last, and in consequence of the 
apprehensions of monetary stringency in the autumn, capitalists © 
were found unwilling to encourage some of the more venturesome 
companies in their policy of extending their lines. The result of this 
change was that orders for material began to fall off, and prices 
of iron gradually declined during the latter part of the year, 
recovering quite at the close in consequence of the revival in 
speculative feeling fostered by the phenomenal success of specula- 
tions in other metals. Towards the close of the year there was 
also a fresh impetus given to business by the extension of ship- 
building ; but it is a noticeable feature that iron in the construction 
of ships is quite going out of fashion, and it is estimated that 
some 80 per cent. of the new ships built or in construction at the 
end of 1887 are of steel. As an indication of the expansion in 
production of steel, it may be of interest to refer to some statistics. 
The output of basic steel in Great Britain and continental centres 
for the twelve months ended 81st October, 1887, in contrast with 
the corresponding period of the previous twelve months was 
1,702,000 tons, against 1,313,000 tons. Looking to the future, the 
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outlook of the iron and steel trade on the whole is not pleasant for 
this country, and the only bright spot on the horizon is the greater 
activity in the shipbuilding industry. With decreasing consump- 
tion in the United States it is improbable, unless there are some 
very drastic changes in American customs tariffs, that Great 
Britain will be able to secure any appreciable volume of American 
_ business, especially with the fact that consumption in the United 
States, after the activity of the last year or two, shows signs of 
falling off, at the same time that the capacity of production has 
enormously increased. Production of iron in this country has been 
kept down by agreements amongst the ironmasters in both the 
Scotch and Cleveland districts. Nevertheless, we have the fact 
that the stocks of iron have been added to in the course of the 
year. Scotch stocks, with a slight falling off in 1883 compared 
with 1882, have for the last ten or eleven years been steadily 
accumulating, and the quantity in public stores is approximately 
five times as large as it was ten years ago. We have already 
referred to the movements in prices of copper and tin, which have 
shown such a phenomenal advance, rising in a few weeks to higher 
prices than have been touched for several years past. Spelter, 
which is largely used in connection with our exports of iron goods 
to the colonies, has also risen appreciably, the price having been 
within a little of 22/. per ton, in contrast with about 14/. per ton 
atthe beginning of the year. There was a sharp run up in the 
price of lead towards the end of the year, the rise being equal to 
about 40 per cent. The danger to the metal markets, the prices in 
which have moved so violently, is that a great deal of the specula- 
tion is on account of persons who have no legitimate business 
whatever in the markets which they have operated in. If a 
consumer foresees the probability of the statistical position leading 
to an advance in prices, and provides himself against future con- 
tingencies by laying in stock, and by so doing causes a rise, such a 
movement would be neither violent nor fictitious; butif a capitalist, 
having money loose for a short time, enters into transactions on the 
idea of securing a snap profit by selling at a higher price than he 
has bought at, the market becomes altogether disorganised, and the 
legitimate trader does not know how to act. Consequently abnor- 
mal fluctuations through the throwing into the market of money for 
temporary use in speculative transactions really, and occasionally 
very seriously, injures trade. On the other hand, it must not be 
forgotten that the rise which has taken place in some of the raw 
materials used in the manufactures will have a beneficial effect on 
business, inasmuch as it will enable producers in foreign countries 
to send us larger orders for manufactures, as they will have more 
money to spend in consequence of the rise. 


“The Money Market and Prices. 


“ The trade of 1887 has been conducted under circumstances of 
a distinctly higher level for money than was the case in 1886. The 
average open market rate for three months’ bills was for the year 
approximately 2% per cent. per annum, to contrast with but a trifle 
over 2 per cent.in both 1886 and 1885, and it is noticeable that the 
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margin of difference between the open market rate of discount and 
the official bank minimum rate has been a very wide one. The 
tendency during the last few years has been for the great joint 
stock banks of the country to work more and more independently 
of the Bank of England, and a great deal of money which used to be 
retained in the country is now sent up to London for employment. 
Besides this, during the year considerable sums have been employed 
in London on account of foreign capitalists, as rates in this country 
have been appreciably above those current on the continent, and 
the political uncertainties of the times have led to the temporary 
employment of foreign money in this country, both in the shape of 
discounts and in temporary Stock Hxchange investments. The 
bullion in the Bank of England was but a trifle more at the end of 
the year than it stood at the beginning, and the amount in the last 
week in December was practically the same as in the first week of 
1886. On the continent there has been a very different state of 
affairs. At the end of 1886 the Bank of Germany held approxi- 
mately 334 millions of cash, and had added about 5 millions to 
its stock during 1887; but while the Bank of Germany has been 
building up its cash resources, the Bank of France has lost strength, 
the amount of gold held at the end of 1887 being but a trifle over 
444% millions, or 5 millions less than at the end of 1886; and the 
New York associated banks held in cash about 14} millions, 
showing a decrease compared with the year previously of about a | 
million and a quarter sterling. The shrinkage of the resources of the 
New York banks was, however, to some extent due to the larger 
amount of cash resources held in the other great centres of the 
United States. Hopes have been excited of a material increase in 
the production of gold in the world, and one of the features of the 
year—inudeed, of the last five or six years—has been the develop- 
ment of the gold mining industry. In this connection great — 
disappointment has been felt at the absence of the expected 
increase in the gold production of India, and there would appear 
to be some amount of undue expectation of the production of 
gold in South Africa. Still, taking all the various countries 
which are being exploited for gold, there are indications of a con- 
siderable increase in production. 

‘* At the close of the year there was an idea that the rise in prices 
of produce we import from the Hast would lead to a sympathetic 
move in the value of silver, but to the present the movement has 
been slight, and being due mainly to speculation, has not been sus- 
tained. 

‘The better class descriptions of Stock Exchange securities 
show a very large gain in market estimation. Amongst the reasons 
for the rise which has taken place in the prices of investment 
securities have been the small creations of new high class securities, 
at the same time that there has been an increased demand for such 
forms of investment. Undoubtedly, the savings of the country have 
been on a greater scale than the creations of new capital. The 
colonial Government issues of the year have been few and unimpor- 
tant, and foreign Governments, except in the case of one or two South 
American States, have not borrowed in this country at all during 
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1887. There have been issues of capital, but the money has been 
raised on the continent. With the maintenance of peace there may 
be a continuance of the rise in prices; but it must be recognised that 
values in a great many cases are at a point which admits of very 
little further advance; and in case of a conflict on the continent and 
the creation of new State loans there would have to be important 
readjustments of value. Home Government funds touched higher 
prices than at any time during the present century, and the position 
of the market is such as to lead to the expectation that with the 
maintenance of peace a conversion of the British debt will be 
witnessed in 1888. But while securities having a fixed rate of 
interest have appreciated in value so considerably, it is noticeable that 
the value of real estate has decidedly diminished in the estimation 
of investors. Indeed, the Chairman of the London and County Bank 
—no mean authority with all the resources at his command for 
securing information—asserts that there has been a depreciation 
within the last ten years of about 10. per acre, and the significance 
of this statement will be gathered when it is recognised that there 
are 48 millions of acres of land under cultivation in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

‘‘ Both as regards the past year and with respect to the future, 
-account will have to be taken of the change which has taken place 
in the manner of conducting business. The old form of personal 
contact between traders and their employés and customers is fast 
disappearing, and in place of it we have the impersonal form of 
limited-hability companies to deal with. Much mischief has arisen 
and will probably continue to be experienced from this change. 
When a trader embarks his own resources, and finds that in place of 
making a profit he is losing money, he curtails his commitments ; 
but when a limited-lability company is in a similar position, it 
as often as not extends its works with borrowed capital, and 
endeavours by increased production to overcome the effect of 
smaller percentage profits, if, indeed, it does not actually continue 
to carry on increased production at a loss, under the impression 
that it will be able to crush out the competition of other joint stock 
companies and private producers having smaller resources to work 
with. Such a change in the condition of doing business may, 
unless a check is imposed on indiscriminate company promotion, 
work mischief, and be aggravated by the circumstance of large 
capital being created with a fixed yearly charge irrespective of 
whether the company makes a profit or not.” 


The following is the Index to the contents of the Supplement 
from which the foregoing is taken :— 


Financial and Commercial History of 1887. 


The Cotton Trade—The Woollen Trade—The Iron and Metal 
Trades—The Money Market and Prices. 


Extracts from Trade Circulars. 
(Illustrated with Diagrams showing the Course of Prices, §c.) 
The Iron Trade—Engineering—Shipbuilding—Copper—Tin—Lead 
—Spelter—Quicksilver— A ntimony—Coal—Chemicals—Tallow 
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—TLeather, Hides, &c.—Petroleam—Turpentine— Wood— 
Indigo. Teatiles, §c.. Cotton—Wool—Silk—Jute— Linen. 
Food, S., Wheat—Rice—Sugar. 


Tabular Appendix. 
Bank Returns— 
Bank of England—Bank of France—Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many—Austrian National Bank—Bank of the Netherlands— 
Associated New York Banks. 


Allotments of India Council Bills in 1887—Government Grants 
and Telegraphic Transfers—Indian Bank Rates—Public 
Revenue. 


Bankers’ Cxiearing House Returns— 
London—Manchester—Settlings on the 4th of the Month— 
Stock Exchange Settling Days. 


Exchanges and Bullion—Foreign Market Rates of Discount— 
Bullion—Price of Silver—Weekly Prices of Leading Public 
Securities during 1887—Prices of Leading Stocks—Foreign 
Trade—Failures of 1887—Railway Traffic of 1887—Railway 
Dividends—Prices of Wholesale Commodities. 


III.—Fires in London during the Year 1887, and the Metropolitan — 
Ive Brigade. 


Tue following particulars are taken from Captain Shaw’s 
Report for 1887, to the Metropolitan Board of Works, in con- 
tinuation of ghee notices for previous years :— 


‘‘The number of calls for fires, or supposed fires, received during 
the year has been 3,059. Of these 528 were false alarms, 168 proved 
to be only chimney alarms, and 2,363 were calls for fires, of which 
175 resulted in serious damage, and 2,188 in slight damage. 

‘‘These figures only refer to the regular calls for fires, or sup- 
posed fires, involving the turning out of firemen, fire engines, fire 
escapes, horses, and coachmen; they do not include trifling damages 
by fires which were not sufficiently important to require the 
attendance of firemen; neither do they include the ordinary calls 
for chimneys on fire, which are separately accounted for further 
on. 

“The fires of 1887, compared with those of 1886, show an 
increase of 214; but compared with the average of the past ten 
years, an increase of 408. 

‘‘'The number of fires in the metropolis in which life has been 
seriously endangered during the year 1887 has been 146; and the 
number of these in which life has been lost has been 42. 

‘“‘ The number of persons seriously endangered by fire has been 
198, of whom 143 were saved, and 55 lost their lives. Of the 
55 lost, 28 were taken out alive, but died afterwards in hospitals 
or elsewhere, and 27 were suffocated or burned to death. 
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“ The following table ave the result both in actual numbers 
and percentages :— 





Number of Fires. Percentages. 























Year. 

Serious. Slight. Total. Serious. Slight. Total. 
1866 oe 326 1,012 1,338 25 75 100 
67 Dustes 245 1,152 1,397 18 82 100 
DB casars 335 1,433 1,668 14 86 100 
a 199 1,373 1,572 13 87 100 
ETDs coses 276 1,670 1,946 14 86 100 
71 =: 207 1,635 1,842 II 89 100 
72 Nees, 120 1,374 1,494 8 92 100 
chess 166 1,382 1,548 Ul 89 100 
Cae 154 1,419 1,873 10 90 100 
"75 Sens 163 1,366 1.526 II 89 100 
16 foe 166 1,466 1,632 11 89 100 
DP ngs 159 1,374 1,633 10 90 100 
00%) Laz. 170 1,489 1,659 10 90 100 
BBO: scans 159. 1,559 1,718 9 91 100 
BUS cxost 162 1,709 1,871 9 91 100 
Fe lone tay, 164 1,824 1,991 8 92 100 
82 B adeees 164 1,762 1,926 9 91 100 
Peed 184 ae sia: 9g oa 100 
oe 194 : 2,289 100 
> 160 2,110 2,270 j 93 Ico 
FOU uses: 151 1,998 2,149 | 93 100 
ce us 2,188 2363 6 93 100 

* * * * * 


“The number of calls for chimneys has been 1,655. Of these 
517 proved to be false alarms, and 1,138 were for chimneys on fire. 
In these cases there was no attendance of engines, but only of 
firemen with hand-pumps. 

‘*The number of journeys made by the fire engines of the 
55 land stations has been 33,554, and the total distance run has 
been 64,294 miles. 

“The quantity of water used for extinguishing fires in the 
metropolis during the year has been over 26 million gallons, or 
about 117,000 tons. Of this quantity, about 57,000 tons, or nearly 
half of the whole, was taken from the river, canals, and docks, and 
the remainder from the street pipes. 

‘“‘ During the year there have been 11 cases of short supply of 
water, 11 of late attendance of turncocks, and 6 of no attendance, 
making altogether 28 cases in which the water arrangements were 
unsatisfactory. 

“‘ This is an improvement on the previous year, in which there 
were 29 such cases; and I have great pleasure in recognising the 
successful exertions of the water companies and their officials in 
the matter. 

“T have also, as usual, to express great obligations to the 
metropolitan and city police, whose cordial and energetic co-opera- 
tion has never failed the brigade at any time. 

“ The strength of the brigade is as follows :— 
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55 land fire engine stations. 1 trolly for ladders. 
4 floating or river ,, I Pr engines. 
27 hose cart stations. 11 hose and coal vans. 
1z7 fire escape ,, 10 waggons for street duties. 
5 steam fire engines on barges. 5 street stations. 
45 land steam fire engines. 102 watch boxes. 
78 six-inch manual fire engines. 591 firemen, including chief officer, 
37 under six-inch manual fire engines, and all ranks. 
30 miles of hose. 16 pilots. 
74. hose carts. 67 coachmen, 
2 self-propelling fire floats. 131 horses, 
5 steam tugs. 68 telephones between fire stations. 
9 barges. 54 alarm circuits round fire stations. 
146 fire escapes. 20 telephones to police stations. 
9 long fire ladders. 15 telegraphs to Public send-obher 
9 ladder vans. 23 telephones build; 
uildings. 
Oa he, ECrucke: 17 fire alarms 


“The substitution of telephones for telegraphs, which was com- 
menced some years ago, has been completed, and proves a great 
advantage in the working of the establishment. The messages of the 
brigade are now transmitted by telephone in considerably less time, 
and with much greater certainty than by any system of telegraphing. 

‘‘ The number of firemen employed on the several watches kept 
up throughout the metropolis is at present 115 by day and 245 by 
night, making a total of 360 in every twenty-four hours; the 
remaining men are available for general work at fires. 

‘Our list of wounds and other injuries for 1887 is, as usual, 
very heavy; but the nature of the work, and the way in which it 
is always carried out, involve a certainty of numerous accidents. 

% % % see 

‘“‘ A reference to the figures in this report will show that the 
total number of calls, including those for actual fires, supposed » 
fires, chimney fires, and supposed chimney fires, has been 4,714, or 
just 13 a day, all of which have been attended by firemen with 
suitable appliances. 

‘“‘ In addition to attending fires the brigade has kept 131,400 
watches of twelve hours each, has made 12,000 hydrant inspections, 
has maintained all the machinery of the establishment in working 

‘order, written several thousand reports and letters, and carried on 
a variety of other work. 

‘‘This represents an amount of work for each member greater 
than can be shown by any other force with which I am acquainted ; 
and as the number of fires is always increasing, I venture to express 
a hope that it may shortly become possible to make a corresponding 
increase in the strength of the brigade. ; 

“In the meanwhile all ranks are working cheerfully and 
energetically, and no efforts will be spared to produce the best 
possible results with the means at the disposal of the brigade.” 

% % % ent 

The following particulars (a, 6, c) are obtained from the tables 

appended to the report, viz. :— 


(a) The fires classified according to occupations, arranged in the 
order of frequency of occurrence; to which are added, for the pur- 
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pose of comparison, the coe figures for the three previous 
pyecLs 





Number of Fires. 


























Number. Occupations. 
1887. | 1886.| 1885. | 1884. 
MEE FIV AGG DOUSES) fiicesscsncssness-ssscccprecerssorssssereess 594 | 585 | 558 | 530 
td NT Rete Iie ccees 320° | 297 * ) 208" 1809 
RTA DONS 9 dastssusstesaseasiay sais saiesss{4idedsasaosoov acess 49 | 37 35 35 
MMC CUAL GE Gn | PP ate. .cuchiveveid, coadalaps iets s overs 46 | 51 57 OMe 
rc ccnccs cosnshicdlyssdninstortanests- 43 | 49 39 28 
RM ARI COLOUIZINIGN vo5c2.cssc.gsnsssensvesssesccsoesecsees: 4r | 41 4A 52 
BEE OTS. WOUBE HE Giicchee sss vsscacecovcassccnseagertssevasseaee: 38 26 28 20 
8 Under repairs and building ................. 35 14 21 or 
9 PE OWRCCOMISUA MilscdiiilalhiidsdccdccdccceWallilecddecdeevees 32 26 29 24 
ERAN ON phat Pa senss cave ics Acciona ciisincasiame onehedes tn 30 | 26 31 26 
71 >| Greengrocers and fruiterers ..............cse00+ 2 20 22 38 
12 Tailors, clothiers, and outfitters ................ 2 33 33 34 
PeerroOu ANG SHOG MAKES .....:......cc.secececeeeseees 28 | 46 26 26 
EMM INE TUB KEPS 6.0.0 cloccc.ccccconscsesapescecsessessnens 27 21 26 28 
MN RE IE PIO LT. ied ieccenspnccsseceeeseees 26 | 22 27 23 
(he OS CATE SES 70d SSSA DO) A ed 26 | 12 17 lr 
PRR OTe rages tacascdndnanynheaasaneesnnanenannenst oN aeale AN) 10 19 
18 | Furniture makers ae CON fey ae ao 24 13 16 LS 
19 | Confectioners and pastrycooks.............006 Pe 21 17 
SOE f eee seccch css scocsaboccccocossvesesaevasteoesovene 22 18 19 25 
RM OCU treet s hosts cssesscsnsccnesccdoceseccese 5 Ae 30 33 
Pe wOLresNineDt FOOMS 4.4.6266266..essdes0icesedsscese. 22} 15 24: 24: 
eee gaye gdcseae sx eneraciannasacsannaaoaceitanssase ZENZA 32 28 
24 | Booksellers, binders, and stationers............ 201 “LG 23 20 
ME IOC SIS ODS ioccsscssecers.s.desccosesscvecessscessones 19 | 16 17 17 
26 | Hotels and club houses..... .............00 Rockne 19 | 14 22 6 
27 ee CM eer se snc aduchackacdedohasthcsenseeseoss 19 14 19 Ts 
28 eee, aasatniesdeeisen'esivs qavoeadnoesese 17 9 10 12 
29 Ne ee cose vcensioveanhengercseenss 17 26 18 25 
PeM NeIscePEhOP KOO Pers! 12... ii. bielcccececleeteseeen 16 | 14 13 24: 
MMO COONS Yi .dassnvissddess aici dnadaies<asinoeierssdeeees Tapia Lid, 21 22 
ES Oe eee 15 6 11 8 
SMC TITAS CTS inci ckc cate ane os anes senescscosccsecs sce svens 14; 14 19 14 
SUMMER IN WA YGn-csttlon Sent ds ont cankssoed oc don sodnth idee cuosens 14 9 13 21 
MMTV) STUTODO COAILCTS .2...0.5.....00ccccsssecccessensresnees "04 9 6 a 
36 | Carpenters and workers in wood................. r= | 43 24 9 
37 Chemists and laboratories for chemical 13 8 13 13 
| RRP G AMS hey acs te hcyesy ccntvscvsceboessoneeese 
MM EPROP SOLS tycjsecccsccsscceneeenceccessececacsvscacsonsees 13 9 6 9 
39 | Wine and spirit merchants ................ mes 3 4, 10 14 
SPM I WRCIIOU POTS i .-s8c-ss--..esbee.cccacseavecosenesoaserss II 8 11 3 
41 | Engineers and machinists....................0000+ YIvew LE 10 20 
42 bo oo tn ER GEE ae ee Hee 11 11 FOO pe 
43 | Looking glass and picture frame makers... Il 6 a 6 
OGM agate so cchoVoSsctsscdsssonsscecorenconsqecssessas Il 14 10 12 
MR UOTE cA, ockessbasinccspesssecsuecsenceccdesanceete IO 7 2 7 
ee RS 0s 4 illo SE oe 10 6 8 6 
RMN CTATVONE GCP soy. cc6s ee sodnssescehsoescecnsesnsconsdessecs sss 10 9 14, 6 
MIN CIR OER ete caiiy ice sVeov bes ssseceoceas sesnedarenenenedeces iow § 6 5 
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(b) The fires classified under the causes to which they have been 
assigned, and arranged in the order of frequency of occurrence :— 


Causes. yee 
Le Um mown oi. eeccscsccssceesaensnsbacocseeccesatersoossoacenemelnens gett ateeaete anna 691 
2. Lamps (not gas) and lights (thrown OWN) .......ssseseosseecressenesserscesers 483 
3. Gas (in Various WAYS)... sieseeeesesose}cisiésnnuesceen ea 188 
4. Defective, or improperly set—flues, hearths, stoves, &C. ........scsseeeeeees 181 
5. Sparks from fires, GC.  .....scsscsssccescocssoseoseeeeonsnseenss9 pees seis tina aetna eam 161 
Ge Camdles  o.......cccsccossassccesscotsosaceeascacsasaaseonesaaes suet ingunas pause teas 142 
7. Overheating of—fiues, ovens, furnaces, boilers, stoves, &C. ........:ceseseees 82, 
8. Children playing with fire, matches, &e)-“\7.2....,sstpssccseestenp eee es 78 
9, Hot ashes. ....1:.c.sessasonsesosads sonccessascosdecerverce sues eesneea tees te sateen maaan 63 
10. Boiling over, or upsetting of fat, pitch, &C. Fotcccsress.s.i-rseteeeae re, eee 50 
ALS Lucifer matches........:...::0fscseeusscassesstantvnassssiieueeiess thea (2s 42 
12.. Airing linen and drying stoves. ..-:2:.siesscsocssseesssesesesenee eters seen en 40 
13. Foul flues, S&C.  ..:scesecosseosessseceneespeduesstadadecnstermtses nate eee eee merhe at ia=eta aaa mn 33 
14. Smoking tobacco ...1....s..cgceccsnessocntboncesseeet egies ean et ey eee eonraese sented ee ee 
15. Spontaneous 1gNitiON........0..0..-cccesourssseseneneerpetiaea seg eee te eae 16 
16. Lime slaking by rain and otherwise” .7..0.tyisa,se-eeeeseee een eee 15 
17. Spirits, or vapour of spirits, in contact with flame ................0+ eros 10 
18.+ Fire Works .......c0.000ses00eesenncsecedecevacysuvsleresduveseneehunealenncin tte tae aaa 4 
19, Doubttirl............s:sccsgtencsossenscensoupeesneinnt atesenreseseenteneeethseteeat=ntta— 6 
20> UDA GATING. ......scc0rconsoecsedensocecesseeesseeetVssndeieee a tear arb Peehracae Tig peaed 5 
21; Portable gas st0Ve .........:scseccssccssessossncsnosonoeges sre renneneaedt teeta ta” 5 
22. Burning rubbish ....:0.....sccsssconsceeseosoeccseceetvenesseanseedtnne tata 4 
23, Friction of machinery. ...........c..crssse+assussesseseesvessuseeneenn nae taa nea 4 
DAL ENGCONGIATISMA «.....002.-02000sseensseceersedeoseveene eee RN AMR Ldn tind 4 
Miscellaneous, varying from 3 t0 1.......icsc.cscsscesten eee 33 
Total .....c:..csdicscsuseses eee 2,363 
lace 


(c) The following table giving the totals of the fires for each 
day of the week for the last ten years, shows on the average that 
the largest number of fires occur on Saturday and the smallest 
number on Monday. The annual average number of fires for the 
last ten years is 2,038 :— 


























Years. | Sunday. | Monday. | Tuesday. | Wednesday. | Thursday. | Friday. | Saturday. | Total. 
I. are tat me oe ere a: 2 
1878...) 260 191 a7 234 214 236 253 1,659 
79....| 236 212 231 257 264 | 251 | 268 | 1,718 
80.24 aeece 262 253 259 254 266 289 1,871 
Slee 267 315 288 279 253 319 1,991 
B24 Bees 246 2.96 267 281 274 277 1,926 
833.4) 8207 334 309 318 269 295 322 2,144 
*84....1 296 330 304 335 338 340 346 2,289 
“85.44 6 B34 319 321 338 326 300 335 2,270 
°86....) 294 293 2.94 317 306 304 341 2,149 
Shred wet 2h 297 352 336 357 292 402, 2,363 


Total...) 2,883 | 2,751 2,946 2,949 2,888 |2,811 | 3,152 | 20,380 
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IV.—The Effects of Shipping Bounties. By M. AntHUR RaFFALovicH. 
(Translated from the Journal des Hconomistes, December, 1887.) 


THE United States Government published in 1886 a series of 
reports upon the condition of the shipping industries of France, 
- Germany, England, and Italy, accompanied by a despatch addressed 
by Mr. Bayard to President Cleveland, in which the Secretary of 
State said: ‘‘This subject has assumed considerable importance of 
late by reason of the efforts made by certain of the leading com- 
mercial Huropean nations to stimulate the mercantile marine by 
direct or indirect assistance, and thus to invest it with an energy 
which was considered unattainable without such aid. France, 
Germany, and Italy are paying bounties under various forms with 
a view to stimulate the construction of vessels, to encourage 
navigation, and to place their mercantile navies in a more favour- 
able condition for securing a larger share in the carrying trade of 
the world than they would be in a position to obtain under ordinary 
circumstances and under the régime of free competition. Had this 
policy been confined to a single nation, this particular nation might 
have derived some benefit, though the conclusion reached in the 
report of Mr. Ford would seem to show that in France, where 
liberal bounties on the construction and navigation of vessels have 
_ been paid since the year 1881, the result has in no respects fulfilled 
the expectations of those who favoured this policy. When other 
nations enter the lists and meet privilege with privilege and bounty 
with bounty, no advantage is gained, and the conditions of com- 
petition are radically changed. That nation which bids highest, 
which is most liberal in its bestowal of bounties and conventions, 
holds the position of vantage, but only retains it until other nations 
are willing to pay the same. Whatever advantages France has 
gained during the last four years, will to a certain extent be 
neutralised by the adoption of a bounty policy by Germany and 
Italy. This policy may lead to the construction of a certain amount 
of new tonnage, but it is an open question whether there is a 
legitimate demand for this additional tonnage. The indications 
are at present that there is a carrying capacity in excess of the 
world’s needs, and if this is a fact any additional ton constructed 
beyond what is required to repair loss and waste is only so much 
the more added to the dead weight of surplus tonnage, which, to be 
profitable, must be dependent upon the bounty of Government, and 
this bounty is nothing more than a tax imposed upon productive 
industry for the benefit of an unnecessary and consequently an 
unprofitable industry. The returns, that is the receipts obtained 
by the aid of so costly a policy as the bounty system in France, are 
insignificant, and entirely due to artificial conditions. Judging by 
past experience these conditions must be continued in order to 
ensure a maintenance to the shipping they have stimulated into 
existence. To a nation possessed of large commercial interests, 
the bounties of other nations may bring certain advantages in the 
form of reduced rates of freight resulting from increased com- 
petition. It may well be doubted whether it would be politic to 
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sacrifice this advantage and to impose an additional burden upon 
productive industry by the adoption of a system of bounties.” 

This is a most excellent report, and what we gather from it is 
that in the artificial encouragement given to a particular branch of 
industry which it is desired to call into existence or develop, the 
taxpayers are called upon to defray the cost of this abnormal 
cultivation; the branch of industry is forced into a growth dis- 
proportionate to the actual requirements; the inducements held 
out by governmental protection attract capital; the competition 
between persons of the[same nationality may become very keen, 
and diminish the profits, reduce them in fact to a minimum; and 
finally a crisis becomes imminent by reason of the price of the 
articles ceasing to be remunerative. 

Those who profit by this international competition are foreigners, 
who complacently look on at the fall in the cost of maritime trans- 
port. Following the same reasoning, the makers of steel rails in 
Germany, protected by customs duties, are enabled to dispose of 
their goods at a cheaper rate abroad, when the home consumers 
(or the taxpayers when it becomes a question of purchases made 
by the State railways) have to submit to higher prices. State 
favours are never bestowed gratuitously when the State intervenes 
for the advantage of a particular class of producers. Government 
intervention, by stimulating the production of an article, or the 
offer of a service out of all proportion with the actual demand, 
creates fictitious prices and upsets the markets. The conference 
which lately sat in London to examine once again into the sugar 
question is a tangible proof of the disadvantages of the bounty 
system. 

All this is quite in keeping with the régime of agricultural and 
industrial protection under which we are now living. Protection 
is composed of contradictory ideas. It is anxious to defend the 
home markets against the invasion of foreign products, and yet by 
compromises, in order to gain sympathy, it defeats its own ends. 
Have not shipping bounties, by encouraging the construction of 
vessels, by lowering freights and the cost of transport, rather a 
tendency to improve relations with foreign countries and to swell 
the volume of imports ? 

The increase in customs duties has for its averred object the 
increase in prices, and consequently the enhancement in the rate of 
wages and an increased cost of living—an additional burden in the 
struggle for international outlets; and it is to compensate for these 
effects that: the interests of the merchant navies have been taken 
into consideration, and subventions granted. It becomes impera- 
tive, forsooth, that we should be on an equality with England, in 
which country vessels are more cheaply built, and which is better 
furnished with tools! 

The adoption of a liberal policy has made the grandeur of the 
merchant navy of England, as much as the use of metal in ship 
building and of steam as a propelling power. Her coal mines, her 
mining industries, the skill of her artificers and workmen, have 
assured to this country the greatest advantages, of which however 
she had not the monopoly. Thanks however to the adoption of 
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free trade principles, raw materials have flowed into her ports to 
provide for the wants of home consumers and to meet the require- 
ments of the manufacturers; while the exports, and particularly 
those of coal, increased with the extension of steam shipping. 

English builders and shipowners complain of the adoption of 
the system of subventions and bounties by foreign States, and yet 
up to the present the scope and success of these measures have 
been in great measure counterbalanced by the obstacles that the 
protectionist policy has placed in the way of the development of 
the maritime industry by the enhanced cost of building materials 
and manual labour, and, in addition, in the United States by the 
difficulties in the way of nationalising vessels built elsewhere than 
in that country. Thirty years ago the merchant fleet of the 
United States was a formidable rival to England. The prophecies 
of De Tocqueville that America would have the supremacy of the 
seas have not however been fulfilled. He said: “ When I see the 
spirit with which Anglo-Americans carry on trade, the facilities 
they possess for doing it, the success which they attain in it, 
I cannot help believing that they will one day become the first 
maritime power of the globe. They are impelled to take possession 
of the sea as the Romans were to conquer the world.” 

If other branches of national production experienced a con- 
siderable development after the war of secession, it has been tar 
otherwise with the merchant navy, the decadence of which is a 
fact not only instructive in itself, but is the direct result of protec- 
tion. 

The maritime commerce of the United States certainly suffered 
much from confederate cruisers and high insurance premiums, 
but it would doubtless have recovered from this had it not been 
completely crushed by protection. As an American writer has 
recently said: ‘The advantage that Hngland has over us consists 
sumply in that country having abandoned the repressive system of 
_ protection, whilst we on the contrary have exteuded it. This 
different policy has allowed the English producer to benefit by the 
international markets, while the American producers are over- 
burdened and confined to the markets of their own country. The 
ores of Spain and Africa, which for certain purposes are mixed 
with American ores, have been burdened with a heavy import 
duty; a high rate of duty has allowed a syndicate of steel manu- 
facturers to keep up steel to a monopoly price, a high customs 
duty on copper has allowed another great syndicate to obtain 
enormous prices in the interior of the country for American copper 
which is exported cheaply to England; and finally in order to 
encourage a single flag factory, the flag even of an American vessel 
has been subjected to a duty of 150 per cent. If the vessel has 
been repaired abroad it must pay for its repairs a duty on its 
return to America.” To this Henry George adds: ‘* Although our 
navigation laws which forbid the transport of a pound of freight or 
a single passenger from one American port to another on any 
other vessel than one built in the United States, obscure the 
effects of protection upon our coasting trade, the effect is none the 
less felt. The increase in the cost of construction and navigation, 
particularly of steamers, has helped to develop our coasting trade ; 
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the higher rates of freight have exercised a prejudicial effect 
upon other industries; restrictions of this kind have fostered and 
encouraged monopolies, the effect of protection upon our coasting 
trade has been to facilitate the extension of railway syndicates. 
The coalition of the Pacific Railway has for many years paid a 
monthly sum of $85,000 to the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
in order that it may keep up the transit tariff between New York 
and San Francisco.” 

The enormous development of the English merchant navy may 
be said to date from the period when the navigation laws were 
repealed, and the English shipowners were deprived of all exclusive 
privileges, while all the markets for building materials were 
thrown open to them. The following tables, which are taken from 
Sir Thomas Farrer’s work, Free Trade and Fair Trade, would 
appear to afford conclusive evidence of this :— 


Statement of the Percentage of the Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom 
carried on in British Ships, compared (in Thousands of Tons). 





Proportion of 
Total Trade Carried on 
in British Ships. 


Total Carried 
in British Ships. 


Average 


Total Foreign Trade. 
of Three Years. 


























Thousands of Tons. Thousands of Tons. Per Cent. 
1854-56 ose 19,582, 115587, 59 
751-DO LE eect 22,798, , . 18,299, 58 
160-62 Sassaie aks 255940, 15,004, 58 
1G 9—-BOeisiseccazes 27,613; 18,193, 66 
60.68 cereaaves- 22,500; 22,095, 68 
O97 Loser 37,699, 25,632, 68 
BOT Art eit siste: "544,123; 29,485, 67 
OL O- VL; Stas 40/5315 33,051, 67 
27 3=B0 wicgnecesks: 543495 38,025, 70 
RIES go ee 61,468, 44,084, 72 
AOU: pee stesal eels bA,2 73; 46,672, 43 
EO Eee ctster eee 64,282, 46,389, 72 





Tonnage belonging to the United Kingdom. 


[In thousands of tons.] 





1850 (the date of the repeal of the Navigation 








\ 











3,397 sailing. 





LW) os.ce) GuseasetoresntnototanscecsaVertzesesveneves sO ee naam as: steam. 
Total, ... z.:sss-0.scgeeeeeeees oe tons. 

Years. Sailing. Steam. Total. Years. Sailing. Steam. Total. 
1869........ 4,765, 948; 8) 55571301 87S 45239, 2.336, 11 6s8e55 

70 4.6785 .c\iplL 18, alses6015 Aen oaeee 4,069, | 2,511, | 6,580, 

aL eeres 4,374, | 1,820, | 5,694, 

i Be 4,213, | 2l,093, 3] £5,751; 8 fe OoUs 3,851, 2,723, | 6,574, 

OT Snes: 4,091, | 1,714, | 5,805, fn fib, ain 3,688, 8,004, | 6,692, 

TE ek 4,108, 0) P5871; 9 eG 70. feVopas ee 3 0224 8,335, |. 6,957, 

Te. 4520 gp th 945507 96,152; gob tekey Betas 3,728; 4 Leas 

i Oy ayes A265 9581 ees00D, 1. -6.2035 * Bhcves. 3,465, 3,944, | 7,409, 

Td vabos, 4,261, pay loos aiO22 00, SOs) 3.4575 3,978, | 9k ee 





Note.—1t seems important to notice that while the aggregate of sailing and 
steam tonnage has increased, the increase is exclusively in steam tonnage, which 
is more effective than sailing tonnage as three or four to one. 
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Over Sea Tonnage belonging to the United States. 
[In thousands of tons.] 
Years Sailing. Steam. Total. 
BO cs tiv pterecene sa. 899, 4,, goo 
Baie: 1,541, 45, 1,586 
AMPs ss vonnceo 2,449, 97, 25546 
BP eee tasentycch cs Betta, 193, 1507 
(A 1,206, 147, 15353 
ES Sa 1,182, 1538, 1385 
BEI ee shisssoges «4555 1,337} 155, 1,292 
ee 1,130; 172, 1,302 
Behance sons F120," 184, 1,304 
EOE ore cit is-nas. 1,102, 186, 


| 1,288 





Total Trade of the United States, carried in United States and Foreign 
Vessels respectwely, with the Percentage carried by each. 


{In thousands of dollars.] 





Years. 





In American Vessels. 





$ 
198,424, 
239,272) 
507,247, 
352,969, 
268.080, 
242,850, 
261,718, 
264,722, 
223,119, 


In Foreign Vessels. 





$ 

40,802, 
90,764, 
255,040, 
638,927, 
1,378,556, 
1,284,488, 
1,290,030, 
1,194,118, 
1,108,202, 


Percentage 


in 


American Vessels. 
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Total Tonnage Entered and Cleared in the United States, in each of the 
Years 1850, 1860, 1870, 1880-85 (Years ending 30th June), distinguish- 
ing American, British, and other Foreign Vessels. 


{In thousands of tons.] 








Years 
ended 
30th 
June, | American. 
Tons. 
LB50-...)) 5,206, 
760...) 12,087, 
O.WG5993) 
"80....). 6,834, 
pestle.) 26,629, 
*82....| 6,638, 
tenor..." 6,663, 
- 784...) 6,439, 
BD...) 6,364, 
VOL. 1. 





Tonnage. 
British. Other 
Countries. 

Tons. Tous. 
2,845, 659, 
4.068, 910, 
9,246, 2,085, 
20,697,.| 8,523, 
21,651, | 8,509, 
20,583, 8,116, 
T2611 7,53 25 
P7125) 6,709, 
17,762, 


PART 1. 





6,694, 





Total. American. 

Tons. Per ent. 

8,710, | 59°77 
17,065, | 70°83 
18,324, 38°16 
36,054, | 18°95 
SO TOO FS OR 
35,351, | 18°83 
32,923 19°93 
30,273, 2 27 
30,820, | 20°65 














Percentage. 
British. Other Total. 
Countries. 

Percent | Rercntas) cement. 
32°67 7°56 100 
23°84 5°33 100 
50°46 | 11°38 100 
5741 | 23°64 100 
58°85 | 23°13 100 
58°22 | 22°95 100 
oD Pv gaa 100 
56°57 | 22°16 100 
5768 +2172 itole) 
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The opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 effected a complete 
revolution in the carrying trade; it gave a great impetus to 
shipping, but more especially to steamers, and began to modify the 
general conditions of trade. At the present time two-thirds of 
the carrying trade is effected by steamers, while in 1879 it did not 
amount to more than a half, and in 1871 to a third. England owed 
her predominance as a general entrepot to the uncertainty of 
sailing voyages round the Cape of Good Hope. At the present day, 
thanks to the Suez Canal, those markets which were previously 
dependent upon Hngland can now be directly supplied. The 
substitution of steam for sailing vessels has bronght about the 
relegation of at least 2 million tons of sailing vessels which have 
been depreciated. For some time past improvements effected both 
in construction and working have effected fresh displacements in 
the capital invested ; old vessels have become depreciated in value 
without being actually laid aside, and they have contributed to 
the lowering of the rates of freight. 

This is the result of various causes : perfection in the construc- 
tion, which is manifested by the building of larger and faster vessels, 
capable of carrying a greater quantity of cargo, and the employ- 
ment of triple expansion engines, which has been accompanied by a 
considerable economy of coal. The profits made by shipowners 
have encouraged a great flow of capital in this direction; too many ~ 
vessels were built. It 1s perfectly true that the cost of vessels has 
been steadily decreasing for some time past; it was at the rate 
of 182. per ton in 1872, 13/. in 1877, 12/. in 1880, and less than 10. 
in 1885-86. The general expenses have also been diminished by 
reductions in the number of the crews. In 1870, 47 men were 
required for every 1,coo tons steam, while in 1877 the number did 
not exceed 28. According to M. Kiaer the efficieney of manual — 
labour applied to maritime transport has increased by 24 per cent. 
during the period 1879-85. 

The fall in the rates of freight has been extraordinary, in 1880 
the minimum cost of carrying a bushel of wheat from New York 
to Liverpool was 6d., and the maximum cost 13d.; in 1886 the 
freight amounted to no more than 2, 

Mr, Wells in his articles on the lowering of the rates of freight, 
estimates that there is an excess of 25 per cents in the tonnage of 
the world, and that it will be some considerable time before the 
equilibrium is re-established. Speculation in England, and bounties 
on the construction and navigation of vessels have as much con- 
tributed to bring about this result as technical improvement. An 
increase has recently taken place in the rates of freight, but for 
some time past there has been a very considerable falling off owing 
to the increase of tonnage and to the depression of trade. The ton- 
nage of sailing vessels belonging to the United Kingdom has fallen 
from 3,576,755 tous in 1882 to 3,359,389 tons in 1886, while during 
the same period the steam tonnage increased from 3,331,895 tons 
to 3,931,746 tons. A steam vessel is equivalent at the least to three 
sailing vessels of the same size. Simultaneously, as we find from 
the Board of Trade returns, the tonnage of the cargoes to be carried 
has diminished, while the number and capacity of the vessels have 
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increased. The result of this was found in the unprecedented fat] 
in the freight market. Spanish ores paid only 4s. 6d. per ton 
instead of gs., and the freight for coal from Newcastle to Cronstadt 
fell from 5s. 3d. in 1884 to 4s. 6d. in 1886. The business of ship- 
owning ceased to be a profitable one, it was in fact carried on at a 
loss, and the reaction is seen in the diminution in the number of 
new vessels. 

In 1883 768,578 tons were built in the English ship yards; in 
1884 497,442 tons, in 1885 406,386 tons, and in 1886 293,000 tons. 
In 1882 1,215 vessels were lost, in 1886 1,567. For the first time, 
in 1886 the English mercantile navy lost more tonnage than it 
built, and the difference amounted to 85,000 tons. The result of 
this was seen in a greater demand for freights, and since the 
month of March the rates increased, for the Sea of Azof, from 
20s. to 238.; while the rates for carrying ore to the United States 
were 20 per cent. more. 

The growth of the various merchant navies has by no means 
exhibited a constant and steady rate of progression ; it has in fact 
been subject.to wide fluctuations—periods of depression have suc- 
ceeded to periods of inflation. For example, from 1870 to 1874, a 
period of great commercial activity, the average increase of tonnage 
was at the rate of 4°6 per cent., and during the four years comprised 
between 1881 and 1884, at the rate of 5°2 per cent. From 1875 to 
1880 there was a decided falling off, the augmentation of tonnage 
amounting to 2°5 per cent. In “1885 it fell to *og, while in 1881 
it was in the proportion of 3°63; in 1882, 6°59; in 1883, 6°56; and 
in 1885, 4°10 per cent. In 1880, 627,000 steam tons were built; in 
1881, 855,000; in 1883, 1,001,000; in 1884, 616,000; and in 1885, 
308,000 tons. In the construction of steam vessels the period 
comprised between the years 1878 and 1884 was one of great 
activity, seeing that the average increase of tonnage was established 
in the ratio of 8-9; while for the year 1882 it was in the ratio 
of 13°2 per cent. For some time past however a serious falling 
off has been apparent, as the following figures will show: an 
increase of 12 per cent. in 1883, 6°8 per cent. in 1884, and only 
- 1°02 per cent. in 1885. It may be observed that the shipping 
bounty system came into operation in France in the year 1881. 

The spirit of protection has spared no branch. of national 
activity, and the bargains concluded between agriculturists and 
industrials are too well known to need recapitulation here. The 
carrying trade has been swallowed up equally with the rest, and 
precisely the same arguments have been employed to obtain State 
aid for this as for other branches of industry. It was imagined 
that the reason for applying for special assistance to be accorded 
to the mercantile marine was in the hope that if this branch of 
industry were encouraged and developed, the whole economic 
organisation would be strengthened, and that all branches of 
industry would benefit by it. It was to be simply a temporary 
assistance, a protection to last only as long as the crisis lasted. In 
every country the sailing tonnage was rapidly declining, and it 
was a declension due to permanent and natural causes. 

The first nation to adopt a policy of bounties pure and simple 
L2 
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was France, whose sailing tonnage was rapidly diminishing, more 
rapidly in fact than that of her neighbours. Her sailing tonnage 
decreased 27 per cent. between 1873 and 1880, and compared with 
her immediate neighbours this was an unfavourable showing, as the 
sailing marine of the United Kingdom had decreased in the same 
way about 5 per cent., that of Italy about 7 per cent., and that of 
Germany about to per cent. At the same time there was no cause 
for alarm, as the steam tonnage was increasing, and the more rapid 
was this substitution of steam for sail, the more efficient was the 
French marine becoming, and the more speedily was it being 
placed in a condition to compete with greater effect against its 
rivals, not only in its own commerce, but in the carrying trade of 
the world. To recur to the period 1873-80, steam tonnage 
increased in France 50 per cent., in the United Kingdom 58 per 
cent., in Germany less than 29 per cent., and in Italy 58 per cent. 
These figures however do not convey a sufficiently accurate idea of 
the actual condition of affairs, and it will be the more readily 
understood when we state that the additional steam tonnage in 
France amounted to 92,000 tons, while in Hngland 1,009,000 fresh 
tons were built. 

As compared then with her neighbours Germany and Italy, 
France stood in a very favourable position, and unless the rapid 
substitution of steam for sail must be counted as a disadvantage, 
was more prosperous and more advanced than either Germany or , 
Italy. . The actual strength of her mercantile navy had doubled 
from 1247 to 1887, and since that period has increased by half. 
As a matter of fact this mnmcrease has not been quite spontaneous, 
legislation having more or less invariably protected French ship- 
owners against foreign competition. De Foville in his France 
Heonomique says: ‘“‘ What more than anything else prejudices the 
development and prosperity of our flag, is the fact that our cargoes 
‘inwards are much heavier than our cargoes outwards. Outward 
freights are rare in France, and this is evidently a disturbing 
element in the prosperity of a country’s merchant navy. There is © 
an enormous disproportion from the point of view of the quantities 
to be carried between the imports and the exports. With raw 
materials predominating on the one hand, and manufactured articles 
on the other, it will be readily seen that the proportion of the 
weights is very different to that of the values. A reference to the 
following statement will show the values and weights of the 
articles imported into France during each of the years 1883-85 :— 


General Trade. 
{000s ornitted.] 


























Values. Quantities. 
1883. 1884. 1885. 1883.'| 1884. | 1885. 
frs. frs. frs. tons. tons. tons. 


Imports by sea} 3,881,000, | 3,422,000, | 3,318,000, | 13,400, | 12,300, | 12,000, 
Exports _,, 3,105,000, | 2,813,000, | 2,667,000, | 38,900, | 3,700, | 3,700, 
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The law of the 29th January, 1881, dealt with the question of 
the bounties to be granted to mer chant shipping. Until that date, 
and in virtue of the law of 1866, ship builders enjoyed the 
privilege of importing into the country free of duty all materials 
employed in the construction and equipment of vessels; this 
privilege was eventually abolished, as it was no longer in accord- 
ance with protectionist ideas, and in exchange Government 
subsidies were granted. 

Under the law of 29th January, 1881, it was decreed that in 
compensation of the charges imposed upon ship builders by the 
customs tariff, the following allowances are made per ton gross :— 


frs, 

Pr Vermets OT ION _OF-BUCE).. 0... cc. cicscsceeccccsscnsvensen 60 
Oy wood of 200 tons or less _............ 20 

Ae ta 2eee than 200° tons - «.....3 10 

4 INIKECCONISEPUCTION. .5..20.csss00esszeeenes 40 


By mixed vessels we understood such as are boarded with 
wood, the ribs and beams being entirely of iron or steel. For the 
propelling machinery on board steam vessels, and for auxiliary 
apparatus such as steam pumps, motors of service winches, 
ventilators mechanically moved, also the boilers that supply them 
and their tubes, 12 frs. per 100 kilogrammes. When the boilers 
are changed the owner of the vessel receives a compensation of 
8 irs. per 100 kilogrammes for the new boilers, weighed without 
the tubes and being of French construction. The revulations for 
free admission established by Article No. 1 of the law of 19th May, 
1886, and Article 2 of the law of 19th May, 1887, were suppressed. 

State assistance is not confined alone to the construction of 
vessels, as we find by tlte same law that it is extended to naviga- 
tion, Article 4 of 1877 reading as follows :— 

‘““In compensation of the charges imposed upon the merchant 
marine for the recruiting and service of the navy, French sailing 
vessels and steamers receive for a period of ten years, beginning 
with the promulgation of the present law, a navigation bounty. 
This bounty is exclusive for navigation aw long cours (long sea 
voyages). Itis fixed at 1°50 frs. per ton net, and per 1,000 miles 
sailed for vessels of French construction leaving the yard, and 
diminishes yearly ‘075 fr. for wooden vessels, 075 fr. for mixed 
vessels, o°5 fr. for iron vessels. The bounty for vessels of foreign 
construction is reduced by one half from the above. Vessels regis- 
tered before the promulgation of the present law receive the same 
bounty as vessels of French construction. The bounty is 15 per 
cent. more for steamers built according to plans previously approved 
by the navy department. The number of miles sailed is calculated 
according to the distance between the ports of departure and arrival, 
measured on a direct maritime line. In case of war the Government 
may requisition the vessels.” 

With the international jealousy then existing, the law which 
aifected the power of other countries to compete ‘with the French 
merchant navy was certain to find many imitators abroad. The 
new legislation encouraged the shipbuilding industry twofold, 
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first by the direct bounty on the construction, and secondly because 
the bounties on navigation were fixed at a higher rate for vessels of 
French origin. There is a very wide difference between the theory 
and practice of bounties, which will be readily appreciated when 
we state that according to the report of the United States’ Consul 
at Marseilles, a steamer costing 1,250,000 frs. would receive 17 per 
cent., whereas in discussing the Bill of 1881, and before it became 
law, ib was asserted that the maximum bounty would never exceed 
Il or 12 per cent. 

To maintain the merchant marine at its level of 1879 it would 
be necessary to devote a sum of 1,500,0co frs. annually, and 
to stimulate the construction in the early years at the rate of 
56,000 tons, an additional 2,732,000 frs., making an aggregate of 
4,275,000 frs. The merchant shipping was then to increase at a 
slow rate, and only on a pace with the general improvement of 
the French shipping trade, which would lead to a considerable 
decrease of State aid. Under these circumstances the amount of 
State aid required for ship building would after a lapse of a few 
years prove to be about 1.930,000 frs. annually. The French 
steam tonnage has increased in the period 1880-84 from 277,759 
tons to 511,072 tons, or 233,313 tons, which is an average of 58,000 
tons a year. In 1881 it was estimated that in the ten years during 
which the navigation bounties were to continue, more than 
70 million francs would be required, and as we have pointed ont 
above, the bounties are decreased each year by a tenth. The 
following is a statement of the sums expended: In 1881], 
3,875,000 frs.; im- 1882, 5,215,000 irs.; 1m 91GS3eeses,coGm tae 
in 1884, 8,592,000 frs.; in 1885, 7,769,000 frs.; and in 1886, 
7,633,000frs. The bounty is about 5 frs. per mile sailed for a vessel 
of 2,000 tons burthen, constructed with all the latest improve- 
ments, and traversing a maximum distance of 40,000 miles during 
the year. 

- There is an important fact which should not be lost sight of, 
and that is that the bounties have been practically of no avail in 
stopping the continued decrease of the sailing tonnage, for during 
the period comprised between the years 1880-84 we find a diminu- 
tion of 18 percent. During the three years 1881-83 105,000 tons 
were constructed, for which a sum of 1,100,000 frs. was expended 
in bounties. As regards steam tonnage there was a gain to the 
country of 47,000 tons between 1877 and 1880, or a proportion of 
20 per cent.; from 1880 to 1884 five times as much, or a total 
Oreaees rs tons ; of these 167,249 were for vessels of 1 »200 tons 
and above. 

During the ten years preceding the shipping bounty law the 
ageregate French tonnage had decreased 14 per cent., the Italian 
I per cent., while Germany had benefited to the extent of 15 per 
cent. During the four years 1880-3 the Italian tonnage con- 
tinued to show a decline to the extent of 2°6 per cent., while that 
of France increased 8 per cent., and that of Germany nearly 7 per 
cent.; and thus, without the fictitious aid of bounties, the German 
merchant marine increased nearly as much proportionately as the 
subsidised French shipping. The steam tonnage of these three 
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countries has exhibited a more or less regular rate of progression 
since 1873. From 1873 to 1880 the French merchant marine, 
. without any assistance from the State, showed a greater develop- 
ment than either of its rivals in Germany and Italy; while from 
1880 to 1885 the results are still more remarkable, looking either 
at the numbers or tonnage of the vessels. 

| Germany has exhibited an improvement relatively greater than 
that of France, and this, be it understood, without State aid. 
Moreover, the German vessels of later years are relatively of larger 
tonnage than the French. The following statement will show the 
merchant navies of France, Germany, and Italy, in each of the 


years 1873, 1884 and 1886 :— 





Sailing Vessels. Steam Vessels. 





























Countries. 
1873. 1884. 1886. 1873. 1884. 1886. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Germany....| 886,000 880,000 831,000 | 167,000 | 413,000 | 453,0c0 
France........ 882,000 522,000 493,000 195,000 | 511,000 | 500,000 
Lot aaa 997,000 848,000 801,000 48,000 | 122,000 | 144,000 


The number of steam vessels increased in the years 1880-83 
37°3 per cent. in France, 45°6 per cent. in Germany, and 27°2 per 
cent. in Italy; while the tonnage increased during the same period 
in France 68°7 per cent., in Germany 73°6 per cent., and in Italy 
39°4 per cent. Theincrease in Germany, where no bounties were 
paid, was relatively greater both in number and tonnage of vessels 
than in France, where large bounties were in force after 1881. 

M. Felix Faure, in his report upon the budget of the Minister 
of. Commerce and Industry, states that the depressed condition of 
the merchant navy is due to the excessive development of the con- 
struction which has taken place during recent years. From 1880 
to 1886 there was an increase of 25 per cent. in tonnage available 
for transport. In France, where the effects of the law of the 
29th January, 1881, were figet noticeable in 1881, 1882, 1883, and 
1884, there was in 1885 a marked depression in the shipbuilding 
yards, and it is far from probable that there will be any great 
improvement in 1888, in view of the approaching lapse of the law 
of 1881. Exclusive of those companies who receive subsidies for 
mail services, it is hardly probable that shipowners will manifest 
any great anxiety to increase their fleets. In 1884 the bounties 
paid on shipbuilding amounted to 2,898,ooo frs. The renewal of the 
postal contract for the United States has necessitated the employ- 
ment of vessels of peculiar construction and great speed. The T'rans- 
atlantic Company has received for its four steamers, ‘“‘ Champagne,” 
“ Bretagne,” “ Gascogne,” and ‘‘ Normandie,” 2,537, 712 frs. The 
contract of the 30th of June, 1886, with the Messageries Company 
will not require such a sacrifice, as the steamers belonging to the 
actual fleet generally fulfil the necessary requirements both as 
regards construction and rate of speed. The bounties on con- 
struction which in 1885 exceeded 1,129,000 frs., only amounted to 
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260,000 frs. in 1886, deduction being made of the Transatlantic 
lines. 

“The greater strength of our merchant marine,” added M. Faure, 
‘has resulted in enabling our flag to take a larger part in our 
maritime transport, as will be seen by reference to the subjoined 
statement :— 


General Movement of Shipping. 






































Tnitered with Cargoes. Cleared with Cargoes. 
ng Under | Under Proportion Under Under Proportion 
X under i : under 
all Flags. | French Flag.| French Flag.| all Flags. French Flag. | french Vag. 
Tons. Tons. Per.cnt. Tons. Tons. Per cnt. 

1880 ....| 11,986,000 | 3,580,000 2.0 9,156,000 | 3,159,000 44 

°83 ....| 13,225,000 | 4,456,000 33 8,796,000 | 4,089,000 46 

°86 ....| 12,419,000 | 4,489,000 35 9,164,000 | 4,355,000 48 


} 
| 


“The mereasinely important part taken by the French flag in 
our export trade will be seen from the above; and this is what it 
behoves us particularly to encourage and maintain, for it is well 
known that it is a national interest of the first importance for 
cargoes to be carried to their destination under the national flag.” 

The chief of the United States Statistical Bureau, Mr. Worth- 
ington Ford, takes a less hopeful view of the situation. According 
to him the shipping engaged in the oversea trade, to which the. 
bounties on navigation apply, has apparently been fostered at the 
expense of other branches of the French marine, and especially of 
the coasting trade. The cbject that was sought to be attained 
was not a mere increase in the number and tonnage of vessels; it 
was in fact the extension of the foreign trade of France, and a 
oreater share in the world’s carrying power. The demands of a 
civilised people are lhmited only by its means, but to multiply 
vessels does not directly extend the power of purchasing the 
satisfaction of these needs; it does not increase the number of 
commodities to be exchanged, any more than the multiplication of 
cotton machinery will increase the supply of cotton, or the erection 
of new iron mills the quantity of iron ore above ground. Ships 
are an instrument of production; but apart from their actual 
construction they act more in distributing commodities already 
made, and by extending the market, perhaps indirectly influence 
future production. By themselves however they do not directly 
produce, and may even prove destructive. To double existing 
lines of steamships, where the facilities are sufficient to meet the 
demands made upon them, is quite as destructive and wasteful as 
to double existing lines of railroad, where the traffic does not 
overtax their capacities. 

The commercial needs of the world have certainly greatly 
increased. In 1860 the United States exported only 6 million 
gallons of petroleum; in 1885 more than 81 million gallons were 
exported. In 1860 4 million bushels of wheat were sent out of 
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the country, and in 1885 84 million bushels. The result of this 
has been a vast increase of shipping facilities, and it was for a 
_ share of this enormous carrying trade that France adopted a system 
of bounties on navigation which it was confidently predicted at the 
time would throw mto French hands a large share of the transport 
trade of the Atlantic, as also of the trade with South America, 
‘Kast India, M natralics and other British colonies. It was urged 
that French ships could accept freights that would merely cover 
the expenses of the voyages, and still have from g to 12 per cent. 
assured to them by the shipping bounties. 

Mr. Ford is of opinion that a study of the tables showing the 
tonnage entered and cleared at French ports with cargoes and in 
ballast would present some interesting features, and it tends to 
show that the increase of tonnage engaged in the trade with 
central Hurope, Africa, and America has not been accompanied 
by an extension of the trade itself. It does not appear therefore 
that the adoption of the bounty system has been productive of 
such good results as was anticipated. The ships that were to be 
built and navigated with the aid of the Government were to carry 
French manufactures into foreign markets, and so encourage and 
extend domestic manufactures and open up fresh outlets for home 
made wares. It would appear as if there had been a mere transfer 
of carriage; what was brought formerly in ships sailing under 
foreign flags is now brought in French vessels, The French 
steam shipping participates in the trade with North America to the 
extent of 55 per cent. instead of only 37:2 per cent. as in 1880; 
in that with South America to the extent of 62°4 per cent. instead 
of 49°8 per cent, as in 1880; and in the trade with all America to 
the extent of 59°9 per cent. instead of 45 per cent. as formerly. 
And yet the trade between France and America has not increased 
since 1880. 

The question naturally arises, did this transfer of carriage 
from foreign to French vessels involve a decrease of freights 
peculiar to French tonnage, a saving in fact to the French shipper 
alone, commensurate at least with the cost of the bounties? 
The bounties by stimulating the construction and navigation of 
vessels have increased the available tonnage out of all proportion, 
and the consequent reduction of freights has involved a loss to 
the nation, and not a gain, by throwing upon it the burden of 
a shipping interest, which without the assistance of the State 
ne have been unprofitable, and that because of such aid cannot 
conform itself to the actual requirements of trade. 

Since the inauguration of this system of bounties there has 
been a decided falling off in freight rates, which has affected ship- 
owners of every nationality ; this fall has been occasioned by other 
causes than shipping bounties; but it has been disastrous to this 
particular branch of industry in France. It was with difficulty 
that it existed in the days when freights ruled high, but it is no 
longer 1 in a flourishing condition nee eights have fallen, and that 
in spite of the most liberal system ot bounties. 

Allthe American consuls who were commissioned by the United 
States Government to report upon the effect of shipping bounties 
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in France, have been unanimous in declaring that the shipbuilding 
industry in that country has derived very little benefit from them. 

In spite of the bounties given, French ship builders are unable 
to compete with British shipbuilding yards, the cost per ton in 
France and in Great Britain is in the proportion of 1 to 1°30. From 
the passage of the bounty law of 1881, the British shipbuilding 
yards were stimulated into great activity, because it was to the 
advantage of the French ship-owners to have their vessels built on 
British stocks, and to receive half the bounty, than to pay the 
prices demanded in France. Mr. Sutton, consular agent at Saint 
Nazaire, writing at the end of 1885, says as follow :— 

“With regard to the number and origin (French and foreign 
construction) of the vessels to which bounties have been granted, it 
would appear that 141 steamers, 49 of which were of French 
construction and 92 foreign, had benefited by the law; that 59 iron 
sailing vessels, 27 French and 32 foreign, and 563 wooden vessels, 
of which number 452 were built in France and 111 abroad, had 
also received bounties. ‘The general opinion on the bounty ques- 
tion is that it has failed to produce the effect of serving the 
shipping trade, and has only resulted in creating a few “large 
steamship companies who have monopolised the whole of the 
carrying trade to the exclusion of sailing vessels.” 

The eel system was introduced with the object of benefiting 
the French shipbuilding industry, but as a matter of fact it has had 
a greater effect upon foreign shipbuilding, and has been instru- 
mental in greatly stimulating English shipbuilding. Bounties have 
not been successful in infusing new life in either shipbuilding or 
navigation. It is cheaper to purchase vessels in Hngland, where in 
spite of the cost of labour being perhaps a little higher, free trade 
allows of the production at a lower-rate. Finally it may be asserted 
that the bounty system in France which was intended to bridge ~ 
over a temporary depression, has aggravated the situation, and has 
proved itself to be a source of mischief and not of cure. 





V.—Prices of Commodities in 1886 and 1887. 


By Avaustus SavERBECK, Esq. 


In the following I give the result of the last two years and of 
the average of the decade 1878-87 as compared with the standard 
period of Patera years, 1867-77, which in the ageregate is equiva- 
lent to the average of the twenty- -five years 1853- 77 (see the 
Society’s Journal, 1886, pp. 592; 593 and 648) :— 
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Index Numbers, Average ee 
as compared w 
1867-77 = I00. 1867-77. 





Average, Average, 
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Vegetable food (corn, &¢.) .........000 79 65 64, 21 36 
Animal food (meat and butter)........ 95 87 79 k 21 
Mtn, COMES ANG ted ..2...0.0. 0... seve: 76 60 67 24 33 
PROC eo. cxscvdocgacedcceese staves escticce 84: 72 30 
MONI onc. cca sscsncowscssuscenecosapvess Ves 67 St 
ok. soscodencsonssacavesdaceedsoneess 71 63 35 
OT TA TCTIAIS 0.0......csscseseeesereneense 81 69 33 
PR OTHATCVIALS). ....c.5cssccesescesnacsoses 76 67 33 
All forty-five commodities ........ 79 6g 32 
Bilver (60°84d. per 0z. = 100) ........ 82 446 26°7 














The depreciation for al] the forty-five commodities treated in 
my tables is now at least 21 per cent., as illustrated by the average 
prices of the ten years 1878-87, while in 1887, taken by itself, the 
decline amounted to as much as 32 per cent. 

The fall in the price of silver was 18 per cent. for the last ten 
years and 26°7 per cent. in 1887, last year’s price showing a ratio 

meret13 to 1 gold. 

The striking points of last year’s figures are the strong decline 
of meat and oats, the high level of coffee, and the comparative steadi- 
ness of many other commodities. During the first ten months 
prices on the whole ruled very low, but at the end of the year tin 
and copper rose enormously and many other articles followed the 
upward movement. The advance was no doubt to a great extent 
of a speculative character, though there were also indications of 
some improvement in trade. The average index number rose from 
67°7 in October to 69:1 in November and 72°4 in December, but 
declined again to 70°9 in January and 70°6 in February, 1888. 

Making allowance for quantities according to the importance of 
each article in the United Kingdom on the average of the three 
years 1884-86, last year’s index number would be only 66°7 against 
68-1 in 1886. 

The following figures show in each case the average index 
numbers of ten years (see the dotted line in the diagram of the 
Journal, 1886); they give the best picture of the gradual move- 
ment of the average prices of whole periods, as the ordinary 
fluctuations are still further obliterated :— 
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1867-77 = 100, 

1818-27 = 110 1831-40 = 95 1843-52 = 82 1855-64 = 106 
19-28 = 106 32-41 = 96 "44-53 = 83 °66-65 = 100 
20-29. = 103 "33-42 = 96 "45-54 = 85 °57-66 = 100 
21-30 = 101 "34-43 = 96 46-55 = 86 | . °58-67 = 99 
22-31 = 100 "35-44 = 95 47-56 = 88 59-68 = 100 
°23-32 = 98 "35-45. =. 95 "48-57 = 89 °60-69 = 101 
24-33 = 97 "37-46 = 93 "49-58 = yo 61-70 = 100 
795-34 = 96 128-49 ge 50-59 = 92 "62-71 = 100 
°26-35 = 93 39-48 = 91 51-60 = 94 °63-72 = 101 
"27-36 = 93 "40-49 = 88 *52-61 = 96 °64-73 = 102 
28-37 = 93 "41-50 = 86 "58-62 = 99 °65-74 = 102 
729-38 = 93 42-51 = 83 54-63 = 100 °66-75 = 101 
30-39 = 94 

Pe ies 8 of Commaeanies 
Number | 

of 

ee: 1867-77.| 1878-87. 386. 
OTRa ver os er naees pee ia, ite Sapna Oe 58+ 50 452 
_1 | Wheat, English gazette o.......:secee sh.p.qr.| 54% | 4o 31 
2 ssc tp ADROLICEH Wu.c maLeeeeennteeens sa 56 434 35 
3. | Flour, town made white .......cceeee sh.p.sack| 46 343 28 
4, Jarley, English gazette ..........ccce0 sh. p.qr.| 89 314 1207 
POORER.) Tae te OO. Ol Rome share ge ae 26 Zi 19 
B Maize, American mixed .......0n. 5 32bo | 28 21 
4 Potatoes, good: Rngligh: Sigel sh, p.ton| 117 102 80 
8 | Rice, Rangoon CALTON... Aine cate sh.p.ewt.| 10 8 6/7 

1-8 Vegetable food (corn, &e.). Total... _ — — 

Pat CRE, PILING: sewn Smedinite esol mene eae: d.p. 8Ibs. 59 554 1 49 
10 splits) U6 Ce duh cy saipaveen ra camins tae yale ree ae ie 50 46 40 
hi St aMaeony rien: vies), Wiese ree ae > 63 644 62 
12 ey priddlingic. sacar eder ss “ 55 53 50 

3 | Pork, average (large and small) .......: ne 52 49 45 
LAY | Bacon, Waterford .0..cccrstessteasaprminas sh.p.cwt.| 74 ret 67 
15 | Butter, Friesland, fine.........0....:ss0000 5 125 4 ar16 100 

9-15 Animal food. \PLobal weactai menace cee eee — — 

164 | Sugar, West Indian refining ............ sh.p.cwt.| 23 17 WZ 
16B », beet, German, 88 p. c. f.0.b. ne 24 18 113 
17 »  dava, floating cargoes . ......:. - 285 PT 144 

.,J| Coffee, Ceylon plantation, low] 

TOVAC Me ae rere I * of ie oS 

18B . Rio, good channe]..........,..... ts 64 62 46 

18 a botal seus! sal. icant heen eae eee ee — — — 

194 | Tea, Congou common. ..........:s.ccseeees d.p. lb. 17 eLag 63 6s 
: : d. & dec. ‘3 

19B | ,, average import price ........,.... { aoe ih. hiza 129°} Ev 

19 hot Otel is Bek, Sa BIR A Near en eae — — — 

16-19 Sugar, coffee, and tea. Total ............... pee | —- — 

1-19 Total food atin alten cer eames — — Se 











* Figures not included in the general average, 
being the ‘parity betw een gold and silver at I: 15%, 





Silver compared with 60°84d. per 
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| 1867-77 = 100. 
1867-77.| 1878-87.|| 1886. 1886. | 1887. 
Tron, yates grepereeiesaccnstonosa¢s>+ sh.p.ton| 69 46 | 39/11 58 61 
NF (08, 5265s eosdsessceessasoseus seas: £ p. ton 84 ae 4,8. 56 56 
Memeier, Oli DATS. ont... sec eesseeseees . 75 Be 40 53 59 
mee) nglish tough cake ............. * 81 60 AA, — = 
MMMM TOG, oe) yoc-)cdsssckovestdessecesessvevevess oe 105 89 98 93 107 
SSCs ee a 207 | 14 13} 65 63 
Coals, Wallsend Hetton in London..sh.p.ton| 22 164 16 {3 73 
me average export price ................ oe ¥25 9 8°45 68 67 
RN GE elias ou faresp-ncnesaanndeetereanes = — — 466 | 4386 
Cotton, middling Uplands ................ di. ps.lb: 9 6 ig 57 62 
SLO EES 2s eee « i 42 325 a] 658 ne 
Flax, St. Petersburg 12 head best... £p. ton | 46 33 3d Bh 68 
» Russian, average import ........ 3 48 34 35 oa 
Hemp, Manilla fair roping................ BS 43 353 29 Rez g 
ee pt betersburg clean ............ 4 30 263 29 ’ ; 
Be OOO) TCCIUY ois cds esse meses Re 19 Ls 114 eh 61 64 
Wool, ee: aart Phillip, average } d.p.Ib.| 213 | 184 153 | 
» merino, Adelaide, average 92 38 6s 5 70 li 
ae hcepnhacn cation soo. 2 : 3 2 | 
» English, Lincoln half hogs .... __,, LO ria 10 51 ‘54 
Me iccanctdocsehcenarssosersesceose sh. p. lb.| 23 15 13% 60 63 
CE a Pe a es | 501] 517 
Mad | 
peices, River Plate dry © ............:....... d. p. lb. 9 83 8 IL gs 88 
ay, oC aN ae ee Fe 4 1 3 3 
Wester, crop hides, 30—45 lbs......... ,, 16 If 15 | 94 94. 
Tallow, St. Petersburg Y.C. ............ sh.p.cwt.| 45 41 ol a 
5 } o 61 
the “OMA ooncncenn chee SDOete BEce ee CEE DERE a 45 as 26 
NN occ cide coos snssengersesenes £p.ton| 389 323 || 24 61 56 
SOLVE or.cscores La ae SMe NCR AEC OMbna 6) 40 38 76 68 
NE Rayer eicesaingnsoeecceovs--s £ p. ton |) 30 22 203 
) od a Ff C 
BEML AGCOS crs... s20.ccceesnensees coosnseneeee sh. peor | 60 46 42 i bY oS 
yee ose cass scsyrsnnnentersseereses d.p.gall.| 123 64 z sf 47 45 
UE ee ee sh.p.ton| 92 62 49 | 58 54 
Peratrabe Of 600A. ...........cc.cssec serene sh.p.cwt.| 14 123 || 10 ae Oia 68 
Indigo, Bengal, good consuming .... sh. p. lb. hes 6 5 tf )6=6O«69 66 
Timber, hewn, average import. ........ sh.p.load| 60 47 43 \ 76 
»  sawnorsplit,averageimport _,, ob 47 43 4 
Bamamy materials,, Total ......2....0.s00we al oo — 764) 735 
PUM MMP GEV IONS 66. ...s-3..04-ccnsrcesccessvenscesceeees — a ~- PE 7oL Ph 7a8 
MRT coc LLU g.neaspoacceeoutone, snposeesees — -- | — 13,101 | 3,074 
MOMEOlS, 3 Per Cert. ois. L eee eee pervent..|) 932) - 944 || 100% 
Bank of England rate of discount.... Fe Baa 375! 3 
London market rate of discount 9.9 pe: 91 
ieee civettesseqeaescese +s 2» my st ae 
Wheat harvest in the United Kingdom (an 
average harvest of 28 bushels per acre 94: 98 96 |114 
ey fy veces ceiyit;asysvevenseeeccones oust | | 
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VI—Distribution of Incomes in Germany. (Translated from the 
Bulletin de Statistique et de Legislation Comparée, January, 
1888.) | . 


Tue following is a summary of a report upon the material well. 
being of Germany, addressed by Dr. Hngel, late Director of the 
Prussian Statistical Bureau, to the Society of Political Economy 


of Berlin, in the month of December last. This work will be 


found to be interesting, as supplementing those of a similar nature 
which have been published from time to time by MM. Neumann- 
Spallart, Soetbeer, Giffen, Leone Levi, and Atkinson. 


The income tax assessments in those countries where the tax is 
imposed furnishes us with the most convenient basis for estimating 
the national wealth. Soetbeer, who has devoted much time and 
attention to the study of this question, has estimated that in 
Prussia the proportional distribution of incomes was established 
as follows in the years 1872, 1878, and 1884-85 :— 
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Classes of Income. 





























1872. 1878. 1884-85. 
ae Per cnt, Per cnt. Per ent. 
iyo 5 ib 2 Gn awtlis icsoecn aos dearest eseeadee 39°10 39°87) 43°18 
From 525 to 2,000. marks.........:.. 56°20 54°80 51°49. 

Be CO Nere eave ama e'Sieim © Ohya reo een, 4°12 4°50 4°43 

BA OCO sr 20,00! Sy) Gainsieanes 6°50 O71 0°79 
Bye, 000: pp GTOO,000) GAGs) aaa -ces: ; : ; 

Above (50,0004), aimeire \ O08 | eis. O11 

TOrm At cake oases 100:00 | 190°00 100°00 








while the following statement shows the inean income per taxpayer 


and per inhabitant in Prussia in the years 1872, 1878, and 1884:— 











Mean Income. 
Years. 
Per Taxpayer. Per Inhabitant. 
eens es | Pa eastern ll aes seseneeee eee { 
Marks. Marks. 
LST 2 cere ees 865 293 
TS Seated evavereeeee 918 323 
"Bar BGs liven Ms 918 314 





In Saxony the income tax has only been levied regularly since 


1879. The following shows the distribution of incomes in this 
country in 1879 and 1884:— 
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Classes of Incomes. 
bkeviep 1884. 
Per cnt. Per cnt. 
ME OVALS gece Jasvacatae ows canvencouesveesseessce snes 51°51 48°28 
BPODEE SOCLO 1,900: MPEG wise.sicsiveievvresecereeses 41°98 44°93 
DOC yy noe ae i seatsctescdereceseeses 5°63 5°75 
Moderate incomes (more than 6,300 marks) .... 0°83 0°93 
RT CS aor cncksvavecVoedsyvencersevesvouseecscesouessotes 0:05 Orll 
IMA SS eres een 100-00 100°0C 











while the following statement shows the mean income per taxpayer 
and per inhabitant in Saxony :— 

















Mean Income. 
Years. 
Per Taxpayer. Per Inhabitant. 
Marks. Marks. 
toi le attra tee ape ene 917 321 
ys Ek 2 eae 882 327 
co... 878 330 
eis Sea ee git 330 
foun oR MAb bee ae 940 362 











It will be seen from the above that the proportion of small incomes 
has a tendency to increase in Prussia and to diminish in Saxony. 

The income is not an end, it is a means to an end; for when it 
is desired to form an estimate of the extent of wealth, it is the 
individual expenditure which must first be taken into considera- 
tion. This is subject to but little variation as regards amount for 
individuals of the same sex and of the same age. Hxpenditure 
may be estimated in three distinct ways, either according to 
taxation, or by official inquiries, or again by an examination of 
private accounts of receipts and expenditure. It is by addressing 
questions to families and by the methodical scrutiny of family 
budgets that the following results have been obtained: According 
to Dr. Engel a number of families accustomed to keep exact 
accounts of their receipts and expenditure have placed their house- 
hold accounts at his disposal. “I have before me,” he tells us, 
“accounts admirably kept, representing some 400 marks, and 
others 180,000 marks of annual expenditure. Several of these 
accounts are carried over a period of ten and twenty years. One 
of them in fact embraces a period of more than half a century; it 
was commenced in 1834; the son had continued it after his father’s 
death, and the granddaughter after the son. This account and many 
others that I have perused constitute veritable family romances.” 

To begin with, the incomes were divided as above into six 
categories, which may be distinguished as follows: insufficient 
incomes, that is to say those under 525 marks; small incomes, 
comprising those from 525 to 2,000 marks; ordinary incomes, 
from 2,000 to 6,000 marks; average incomes, from 6,000 to 20,000 
marks; large incomes, from 20,000 to 100,coo marks; and very 
large incomes, those exceeding 100,000 marks. 
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Grouping on the one hand the actual bodily requirements, that 
is to say food, clothing, fire, and medical attendance, and on the 
other hand the remaining necessaries of life, it will be found that 
the proportions of the cost of the bodily requirements to the actual — 
incomes are as follows :— 





Cost of the | Cost of the 
Actual Bodily Wants Actual Bodily Wants 


é : 8 : . y 
in Proportion to Cia Of eo in Proportion to 


Classes of Income. 








Lncomes. Incomes. 

Per cnt. Per ent. 
Insufficient incomes.. FOE3 Average incomes .... 576 
Small incomes ........ ON ie Large is man 48°8 
Ordinary incomes .... 69°8 Very large ,, nce 28°0 





Jt will be observed that in the last five categories the actual 
bodily wants do not absorb the whole of the incomes, and the 
excess represents what M. Roscher calls disposable income. It is 
to this margin that the expenditure requisite for a higher scale 
of living, ease, charity, and progressive improvement should be 
charged. 

The following statement shows in what proportion the annual 
income of Prussia and the Hmpire should be distributed, the popu- 
lation of Prussia being to that of Germany as f : 1°65 :— 














Total Expenditure. Daily Expenditure 
Class of Expenditure. : per Individual. — 
Prussia. Empire. (Empire.) 
Marks. Marks. Pfennings, 
OGL 2 face gueacects nas swap tapinteteies 4,605,240,000 7,598,646,000 46°40 
COAT d FRAY ghntiitan SUEY aor. 1,248, 300,000 2,059,677 ,000 L298 
EL OUIGIIIG onUnt sah sce tanenanretoss 728,370,000 1,201,810,000 o 22 
Heatrand froht 2 .csacco 564,410,000 931,276,000 5°68 
Bel Cah WOT Semece sav 5. tuanaee ames 264,460,000 436,359,000 2°66 
Total for material wants | 7,410,780,0c0 12,227,768,000 45°OO 
Other necessaries ............ 1,126,240,000 1,858, 296,000 11°30 
POUtAL rence 8,53 7,020,000 14,086,064,000 86°00 
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The total income of each class and the expenditure for food 
would give for the Empire the following results :— 








Tata Tacan aaah Total Cost of Food 


Class of Incomes. h Cl for 
€acit Ulass. 
: : each Class. 





Marks. Marks 
Tnsufficient Incomes ..........eccceee 2,666,080,c00 1,765,475,000 
Sunall ico mes.wi tigareheenanya teats 4 ,2:32,.811,000 4,484,343,000 
Ordinary TCOmMes ,.:.iimeydereanee 25199,890,000 928,954,000 
Average Ng ih kl dade ceemen eee ee 1,168,168,000 303,728,000 
Large Sy oe” (guecegeniencieee mettre 593,775,000 100,941,%00 


DY erry ritrpe: tigi: Chak Piece seanas 224,540,000 20,209,000 
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Dr. Engel concludes with the remark that food alone furnishes 
a true indication of the standard of material well-being. The more 
the resources of the individual are limited, the less must his con-. 
sumption be and the coarser his food. Anthropometrical researches 
have resulted in showing that the typical man of the poorer 
classes, by reason of the inferiority of his food, is neither so 
‘corpulent nor so heavy as the typical man of the other classes. 





VII —Unsuitable Subjects for Official Statistics. 


THE question subjoined was put to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) on the 1st of March, and his reply is 
also subjoined. The question and reply speak for themselves, and 
it appears to be useful to reprint them, as the return in question, 
“Imperial Taxation exclusively borne by Real and by Realised 
personal property respectively,” received some attention abroad, 
where the peculiar circumstances of its origin, and the objections 
of those who were responsible for it to its being given were not 
known :—s» 

“Sir R. Paget asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, 
in view of the proposals referred to in Her Majesty’s gracious 
speech ‘for adjusting the relations between local and imperial 
finances,’ and in order to assist the House in arriving at a just 
conclusion as to the relative incidence of imperial taxation on real 
and personal property, he would be good enough to lay upon the 
table of the House a continnation of the return (varied so as to 
exhibit the current rate of income tax) of ‘imperial taxation 
exclusively borne by real and by realised personal property respec- 
tively,’ presented by the Treasury in August, 1885, and in the 
concluding paragraph of which it was stated that ‘it 1s quite 
certain that the figures which have been adopted for the purposes 
of this return must approximate very closely to the truth.’ 

“The Chancellor of the Exchequer.—I am afraid I cannot 
agree with the hon. baronet in thinking that it would assist the 
House in arriving at a just conclusion as to the relative incidence 
of imperial taxation on real and personal property if I were to 
grant a continuation of the return in question. The words he 
quotes from the end of the memorandum annexed to the return 
of 1885 as to the trustworthiness of the figures applied only, I am 
informed, to the figures relating to the death duties, and not, as 
the hon. baronet appears to think, to the return generally. I have 
studied the return with some care, and I have consulted its com- 
pilers as to its value. They tell me that even in the less conjectural 
parts there was much division of opinion among them, and they 
had considerable difficulty in coming to any agreement, and I need 
not remind the hon. baronet of the severe criticisms passed upon 
if at the time. To me the figures given in the return are very 
interesting, though I cannot help recognising their conjectural ard 
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speculative character; but I think that tables in which this con- 
jectural element enters so largely should be published rather by 
private statisticians than on the authority of the Government—an 
authority which is apt to be misunderstood.” 





VIII.—The Abuse of Statistres. 


Witu reference to the translation of an article by M. de Foville 
on Mr. Mulhall’s statistics, which appeared on p. 705 of the 
December number of the Jowrnal, the following is extracted from 
a report of the proceedings of the Paris Statistical Society at a 
meeting held on the 18th January last, which was published in the 
Journal of that Society for February :— 


M: de Foville called attention to a letter which he had received 
from Mr. Mulhall with reference to the article published’ in the 


Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris for October last. Under — 
the title of ‘‘Un Statisticien fantaisiste,’’ M. de Foville referred to — 
Mr. Mulhall’s publications in terms which M. Bodio, Mr. Giffen, | 


and other competent judges were of opinion were none too severe. 
“It might perhaps have been imagined,” said M. de Foville, 
“that my strictures would have drawn from Mr. Mulhall some 


strong expressions of dissent; but on the contrary he appears to — 


be perfectly satisfied with my remarks, and I do not yet despair 
of seeing my article serve as a preface to his future editions. 
Mr. Mulhall has committed another little blunder in forwarding 






or. ‘ 
Se ee eS ee 


inhib 


to the Heonomiste Francais a reply intended for the Journal de la | 


Socrété de Statistique. To this however I take no exception, as 


I am indebted to it for the pleasure of bringing this communica- 


tion to you myself. It comes from some distance; in fact it is 
written from Buenos Aires, and is dated the 6th of December last. 
The letter is as follows :— 


“<¢To the Hditor. 

“ “Sir,—I have just read a most amusing phillipic by M. de 
Foville, inspired by the English Government (on account of my 
statistics of Ireland), in which he calls attention to the fact that he 
has discovered two mistakes in my Dictionary of Statistics, the first 
being that the number of dogs in France should have been stated 
as 2,775,000, and the second that the consumption of salt in France 
only amounted to 300 millions of kilogrammes instead of 800 mil- 
lions, and the exports barely exceed 20 millions. M. de Foville 
was probably thinking only of the kitchen consumption of salt, and 
entirely ignored the fact that about 60 per cent. of the total is used 
in various manufactures. 

‘““* As regards the number of dogs I suppose he is correct. 

‘“* He goes on to say that my Dictionary contains some 100,000 
figures. If the remaining 99,999 are correct, it is more than I ever 
dared to hope. 


ne ae 


Se 
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«¢ As an act of justice I am sure that you will insert this letter 
jn your journal, to correct the error into which M. de Foville has 
fallen. | 
(Signed) “*MicHarL G. MULHALL.’ 


“The idea of imagining that my article was inspired by the 
English Government,” concluded M. de Foville, ‘‘is certainly an 
original one, but not more so than that of regarding it as a 
testimonial to the accuracy of his Dictionary of Statistics. As 
regards the salt question, if the Society wished it nothing would 
be easier for me than to justify my criticism. For the moment 
however I will confine myself to observing that if Mr. Mulhall has 
been prodigal of salt in his Dictionary, he still has a sufficiency 
remaining to put into his correspondence.” 


TX.—German Interature in 1886 and 1887. 


Tuer following is taken from the Publishers’ Circular of the 
Ist February, 1888 :— 


“The following comparative table of German publications 
during the years 1886 and 1887 is extracted from the Bérsenblatt 
of 25th January. The table is prepared by the celebrated house, 
Messrs. J. C. Hinrichs, of Leipzig, whose admirable catalogues of 
German literature are standard works :— 























1886. 1887. 

1. Collected works—history of literature, biblio- \ 
432 439 
MN RN Peers Tag acttaans mn sepssscnbscoessocasehoacisonredes 
age aa ncindvnnosnaneedswounesi gacsnacacess Ale iy; 1,456 
Gee laW, POlibics, statistics, KC. ...........sassccrsereseesees 1,362 1,369 
4. Medicine, EI Ee ees ats paca seesccids-vsoneosanceshesente 1,016 1,082 
5. Natural history, chemistry, er te Mevtinte T,044. 867 
RI CUTE ac 68, kas b= Shdc. dedac os oo itsane sobZeenosnvaadscsones 138 126 
7. Education, German school-books, &¢. .........:000 mr aisgaG 2,063 
8. Juvenile works PE oe as La suanicajovides desnuda 397 464 
9. Classical and oriental archeology, mythology.... 566 585 
10. Modern languages, old German literature ........ 570 585 
11. History, biography, memoirs................cc bite 800 722 
RN MMT IIS BW, CIV ODS 22.0550. - aks snsecsdecancecsensensseeveseee 429 370 
13, Mathematics, astronomy  ..............esesecsseseseesseees 224 223 
BE MIUIEE SVD DOOR 2. .o5.--.a-sacnrevcsaversacesesecoeoarencsensess 404. 389 
15. Commerce and manufactures ..........cceceeseereees 680 725 
16. Building, machines, railways, mining, &c. ........ 437 377 
os SORES Us 09 ee 122 81 
18. Domestic economy, farming, horticulture ........ 416 452 
PION GSATELELES © Sivcicslecocscsssveces soceees a Ra sition ral cae io’ 1,461 1,402 
DEINE PE RUOEDITATIC. ci...00..-.000n000.cceccceessescseceosersss 657 648 
BM TOTO? BITNATIACKS ........:.:.00s00ce0erescccssoesssoconceones 757 729 
SEE Veg a0 is c2 cn 6 0. ngsssseseseecenseseorersesecees 16 16 
23. Miscellaneous ................0003 Ca A Ole ene 497 387 
ES Se 395 415 
TMI eset Nee ccacse ards sishiaes 16,253 15,972 
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“These figures are interesting if only by way of comparison 
with the annual table of literary production in England. The first 
thought of any ordinary person on seeing the two statements side 
by side would be, ‘how many more books they print in Germany 
than in England!’ seeing that the total number of books published 
in these islands is computed at less than 6,000 per annum. But 
‘Germany’ is a geographical expression. Hven Germans ask, 
ironically or otherwise, ‘ wo ist des Deutschen Land?’ However, to” 
put the matter compactly, we believe that the united population of 
the German empire and the Austrian empire is about double that 
of the United Kingdom.. If we add to the great German empires 
the population of those countries—Switzerland for example— 
whose publishers are members of the Borsenverein, or association 
of German booksellers, we reach a total of population not far 
from two and a quarter times that of the United Kingdom. I 
so, the number of books published here is as many per head. as in 
Germany, while the number of small and unimportant books is 
a far larger fraction on the continent than with us.”’ 





X.—EHnglish Iiterature in 1887. 


THe following particulars are taken from the Publishers’ 
Circular of the 31st December, 1887, in continuation of a series of 
similar extracts for previous years :— 


‘*In presenting our annual table of books published during 1887, 
we append a few remarks on the figures as compared with those of 
1886. The total number is not far from 500 in excess of the books 
of last year. Theology shows an increase of 60 or 70 on the last 
return, more than 100 educational works over the product of 1886, 
while in juvenile works the increase is less marked. Novels keep up 
to their average of more than 2 per diem, Sundays included. Politico- 
economical books are less in number than usual, which is also the 
case in the department of arts and sciences, which includes illus- 
trated volumes. In voyages, exploration, and books descriptive of 
countries, we find about 50 new books recorded more than for 1886, 
while in history and biography there is a notable rise in the issue 
of new works—over 100. Poetry and the drama are about equally 
represented with last year. In medicine and surgery, in belles- 
lettres and essays, as also in miscellaneous publications, our table 
shows a slight increase of production. 
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Analytical Table of Books Published in 1887. 



















Total of 


Oct.| Nov.| Dec. Poa — 


for the Year. 


Subjects. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.; May.| June.) July. | Ang. | Sept. 





logy, sermons, ]/*35| 46| 43| 50| 61/ 37] 40] 45 82} 68] 132} 680 

















































blical, &c. ........ Pe Ly 16 ps 15 9} 15 8 5) iS] 8} 22] 1385 
= SS 
ee open ||*21| 55] 82| 54] 64]-48) 40] 44 39| 57] 92] 582 
ee i+ 2) 10| 4) 13| 11} 8! 10]. 9 25 iaiae bang Wi a C3 
SMES csscovscsosec: Leary 
4 
nile works and ||* 4! 10 3| 138] 20; 10 9 8 110| 148} 93) 439 
ere f 2) — 1 3 4 1 6 3 35| 26] 17] 100 
feed 59 
els, tales, and} |*13| 63] 42] 90| 61! 66] 52| 72 67| 67/107 | 762 
her fiction........ + 6| 20 9} 11) 35] 26} 28] 16 27| 14] 21| 228 
| lee 2 
jaeeeprudence,||* 9| 12), 3; 3] 12| 6]. 6/ — St 6 = hie es 
(|S ereree t 3 9; — | — 6} 15 3 3 — 3 5| 49 
—- 122 
‘ical and social} | , 
cd es el ee 
d commerce .... 
: ——1 138 
science, and|/* 8| 9| 5 Smme meri 16, LL deg BR ay al Gs: 
eevee works {/f 1) 11; 38] 2| 9] -4] 2]. 8 Ble 9} .1384 63 
care, AIG 
ges, _ travels, ‘ 
d geographical * A! 14 6} 15} 14) 31) 15} 16 20 ol | 36 le ae7 
2 ES es Pejps ea 2y Sie 4) 28) 11) 13 ny sontd packed ee 
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"Ys ee *16| 26) 24| 44] 41] 41] 31] 22 33| 39] 61} 394 

—........... ML eS AOI Bis Ga | I Sin BIAS) 271 
meee OE 

meiieli|* 3|.3| 3] 4| 3i ol al 4 7| 181 18| 82 

oS ee meer, 5). 8l 5) li 7 3/ 5] 5| 44 
— 126 

-books and]|*27| 38| 14] 27| 11} 14] 9] 13 25| 31! 88] 302 

lals in volumes “2 | py) << SRN ae eee ee Ber mick pean Peer aes 
nea Cr 

ia surgery, |) Fo eeG 10 | 144236}. ---9-)-11 71 17| 19| 133 

see assent 7) 10-6458 | 9 6] 12] '5| 77 
oieat ZO 

lettres, essays,1|* 7/ 6] 10/ 11| 13/ 14| 7/5 9| 23] 26] 140 

nographs, &. {|+ 7| 13| 13| 28] 14} 24) 16] 14 25| 261 39]! 235 
—— 375 

> {1 #11} 36] 29] 25! 30] 31/ 27/ 23 48| 35| 61] 368 

in 

emcee | 2] 3%] 2] 2) 3] 4] 4 8) 8) 
a aS Se er | | | | —_—-— 447 
213 | 441 | 289 | 477 | 494 460 | 376 601 | 700 | 946 - 













* New books. t+ New editions. 









“The analytical table is divided into fourteen classes; also new 
books and new editions. 
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1886. 1887. 
Divisions. New New New New 
Books. | Editions. Books. | Editions. 
Theology, sermons, biblical, &c................ 616 136 680 135 
Educational, classical, and philological..... 458 114 582 102 
Juvenile works and tales..............csscsseeseee- 390 55 |° 439 100 
Novels, tales, and other fiction ..............+. 755 214 762 2.28 
Law, jurisprudence, &6. ........:ccccesesceseeeees 18 15 73 49 
Political and social economy, trade and 214 *3 113 25 
COUN ORC... fgiisst-sodeden donene s eeeeone tae 
Arts, sciences, and illustrated works........ 132 46 115 63 
Voyages, travels, geographical research..| 178 43 227 68 
History, biography; cc. f.-<:use-c eee 282 68 394 71 
Poetry and the drama. :.5.20s..4.cescccgaseseetege 60 33 82 44 
Year-books and serials in volumes _........ 291 3 302 = 
Medicine, surgery, QC. ¥.i...:-7:-).-sqersasenee 114 4) 133 79 
Belles-lettres, essays, monographs, &c.....) 128 381 140 2 
Miscellaneous, including pamphlets, } 348 59 368 94 
NIOU BETINONS oe osgnvaccsnceal scncemecer ea eavers 


3,984 1,226 4,410 1,276 
5,210 . 5,686 





XI.—American Interature in 1886 and 1887. 
Tue following is taken from the Publishers’ Circular of 15th 


~ 


March, 1888 :— = 


“ American Book Statistics. Last year’s output of books fell 
short of that of 1886, which was the largest in the annals of 


literature. The following table shows the number of entries made | 


in the two years in The Publishers’ Weekly :— 





1886. 1887. 

actin \o2issshs cteeine tees eucnt curk ti eee ieee 1,080 1,022 
J v.@nile:-DOOKS .i:2-)-caseenonasnd- ts -uuns cantesaneeges 458 487 
TSB Wh said os adi vak Ged vay cocbecunans Muwen covqeebalsoetertearnones 469 438 
Theology and religion \...5.fsssccesdeessissararenenss 3997 353 
Hedlucation, lan gua geiissss.snceivesssertnscobontsrsncdas 275 283 
Literary, history, and miscellany.............0 388 251 
Poetry andthe drama s.cctescemessevssteatsonet 220 221 
Biography; Memoirs 5; 45-1 ceiseseateeccyacteas eee 155 201 
Description, travel. 5 ccc:.cs sssestaaraater sen cecet, 159 180 
Fine art and illustrated books........0. sss 15% 175 
Medical science, Hygiene  .........sssecssceseeree 197 171 
ERSbORY i hacssdeuseorsegesttedosucovberetnceessect teres tohs 182 157 
Political and soctal science \.....-...:....+-..00s. 174 143 
Usefinl arta%nt, i iciiitct i tnce erected 112 123 
Physical and mathematical science............ 148 76 
Domestic and ‘varal ytesceccser eee of 46 61 
Sports and amuseMents .......cccccorcsorsecseees 70 43 
Prmour-ane sativenies tration 17 26 
Mental and moral philosophy ..........eseee 18 21 

MUOUAL » Sfectesqieres esr teins crete 4,676 4,437 
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XU.—The World’s Big Ports. 


We extract the following from the South Wales Daily News of 
7th March, 1888. The contribution, it is understood, is from the 
pen of Mr. Turner, a member of this Society :— 


“The following statistics have been carefully culled from the 
consular reports and from other authorities. They may not be 
exact to a-fraction, but are, comparatively and relatively, safe and 
reliable. The ten ports are selected as being those which have 
more than 5 millions of registered tonnage entered inwards and 
cleared outwards in one year. This tonnage comprises, as far as 
can be ascertained, all vessels employed in the foreign going and 
colonial trades, carrying both cargo and _ ballast. The coasting 
trade is excluded, because it merely indicates the business which 
any particular nation has with itself. Besides, some countries keep 
no complete records of this branch of commerce at all. On these 
lines, then, the following table has been constructed :— 

















Increase 
Year. Status. Port. Tonnage. per Cent. in 
Fifteen Years, 
1 hee y eee Ist | DSU ath, date ee heer 4 12,165,326 About 46 
86-7. 2nd INORV RRL OP RIGS. .octs.chea. 11,886,801 Sega 
At eae 3rd Diverpool itt i.005....: 9,944,918 ie LO 
SOS a esr: 4th Marseilles ........-...... 8,376,871 Lee hier: 
FE cee 5th TOE Nyala eens mre 7,578,837 poate 
Bi ccatns 6th (OES G01 SMO a kei ai te 7,250,376 a Pe 
ee 7th SLA ed hee eer 6,995,501 Aha 
Be haa. vos! 8th 22 cg aaa ae eee 6,801,890 Me de 
oe 9th Cooma ry ke, 70:2, 000 5,406,769 Margy 
2 10th Bilbao ....... ORES Jai 5s 5,274,452 mn 42g 
Average increase per Cent. ....:....cseeseeeeees About 79 





“ With the exception of Cardiff, the British ports do not seem to 
have kept pace, ina percentage point of view, with any of the others. 
The American city of New York bids fair to be the leading port of 
the world very soon. Of course, when values are Considered the 
two big English emporia are far ahead. In 1886 the value of the 
imports and exports was—at London, 208,589,692/.; at Liverpool, 
184,974,608/.; and at New York, 153,592,350/. All other ports are 
considerably below the cental limit. The only exception, perhaps, 
is Hamburg, which for all goods, in and out, was far above 
100 million £& sterling; but for those seaborne only the sum was 
about go million £ sterling. The increase of tonnage at Bilbao is 
phenomenal. It consists almost solely of iron ore, coal, and ballast. 
The ports of the Tyne and Cardiff principally export coal, and 
they have small values attached to their trades. It is difficult to 
get at the exact deadweight of cargo carried into or out of foreign 
ports; but it may be taken as pretty near the truth that, for cargo © 
imported, London is first, and New York second; whereas in the 
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export of mere weight of cargo New York is first and Cardiff 
second. The race is not always to the swift, for in this instance 
the heavy weights stand to win. What will the position be ten 
years hence? Hvidently our merchants must look to their laurels, 
for the foreigner is pressing severely on their skirts in this port 
‘race for supremacy.’ 

‘There is another class of port which deserves notice as well 
in this connection. They do not import cargoes for home con- 
sumption and manufactures, nor export their own country’s 


produce to any extent. 
prisingly large tonnage. 








They are, however, represented by sur- 


Of such are the following :— 























Tonnage Increase per Cent. 
Year Port. Entered and Cleared Fee 
in the Foreign Trade. in Fifteen Years. 
LBSOosscitaserdcotsncts Hong Kone: o2u....08 9,080,390 143 
PE a Moa lta..i<.cseagucs sees wee 8,884,059 109 
EOE SES Gibraltar. ....0-eeoe 8,609,730 120 
pire teens Sabet POre Said. s pees 5,767,656 396 
OS Nh a A a: Constantinople ....... 5,195,242 Nil 
“These ports are above the five million ton limit. The trade 
of Hong Kong is merely a transhipment one. The others are 
mostly ‘ ports of call’ for orders or for ‘bunkering.’ Port Said, 


of course, is simply the index of business done in the Suez Canal. 
The increase there is also of enormous extent. Fortunately for us, 
the bulk of the business is done by British vessels. Reverting, 
however, to the fact that our home ports are not increasing (with 
a Welsh exception) at the same ratio as those of certain foreign — 
countries, it is of importance to sift out the cause or causes. 
McCulloch says the reasons for the decrease of the Dutch ports 
early in the last century were :— 

‘“‘1.—The growth of commerce in other countries. 

“*2.—The weight of taxation at home. 

“The subject is one for grave consideration, both by statesmen 
and the men of commerce. In the meantime the best information 
should be sought out, in order to cast light upon the subject. A 
step in advance was taken last year by getting the new series of 
reports from consuls. With regard to two points they might be 
very materially improved. These are: First, the returns regard- 
ing shipping should be uniform for all countries, containing 
divisions of trade, thus: foreign and coasting separately, sub- 
divided into cargo ‘and ballast vessels, British and other national, 
steam and sailing, entered and cleared ; second, the values of 
imports and exports in detail, and from. or to certain countries. 
All consular accounts being thus on one basis, the home merchant 
could make out comparative tables himself, and ascertain more 
clearly where the competition with his business abroad lies. 

‘‘A more cheerful aspect relative to the question under notice 
is exhibited in the advance of the British mercantile steam fleet. 
The figures are obtained from the latest parliamentary return, 
viz., ‘'The Progress of British Merchant Shipping,’ which also 
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gives tables of foreign country ships. The table of foreign ships 
is only brought down to 1885, and those of Russia and Greece are 
not inserted for that year at all. Adding, however, the tonnage of 
the previous year to 1885, and assessing those omitted for 1870, 
by estimate the approximate result (for steamers only) is as 
follows :— 
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“The increase in British steamers is more than double that 
of the foreigner. Curiously enough, the increase at the ten ‘big’ 
ports, given above, is, on the average, just under half of that 
shown by the ‘registered’ steam tonnage. Of course, we know 
sailing ships have decreased, but then it must be remembered that 
a steamer does three to four times the work of asailer. The fact 
of the increase of trade in a recent similar period being hardly 
equal to half of the steam tonnage advance on the register, should 
make shipowners pause and count the cost and risk of building 
more boats at the present juncture. 

“Plainly two inferences are pending to these facts: That the 
‘big’ ports are becoming bigger still; and that the screw propeller 
is projecting us on a career of cosmopolitanism which may save the 
nations from many a bitter feud. The dictum of the Regius 
Professor of Cambridge may yet prove true, and the British 
Empire be federated politically through the peaceful agencies of 
commerce.” 


XIII.—WNotes on Heonomical and Statistical Works. 


A Treatise on Money and Essays on Present Monetary Problems. 
By J. Shield Nicholson, Professor of Commercial and Political 
Economy and Mercantile Law in the University of Edinburgh. 
Kdinburgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons, 1888. 

Professor Nicholson’s book is divided into two parts. In the 
first he reprints (with additions and corrections) an essay on 
Money, which he contributed to the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society’s Annual (cf. preface); and in this essay he attempts to 
“recast the general principles of monetary science.” We can 
congratulate him most heartily upon the success of his attempt. 
He has contrived to compress within a comparatively smal] compass 
an adequate discussion of the main outlines of monetary theory. 
He has expressed himself with admirable clearness and candour ; 
and the concluding chapters (v—vili) in which he discusses the 
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re ation of the quantity of money to general prices—in the first 
instance simplifying and isolating the question by dismissing from 
consideration the qualifying influences, and then successively 
‘reintroducing these influences, and illustrating each stage of the 
theory by appropriate practical examples—seem to us to contain 
the best exposition of the subject that we remember to have seen. 

In Part II he passes from comparatively simple to complex 
and difficult questions; and he will scarcely quarrel with us for 
saying that he exchanges the garb of the impartial exponent for 
that of the professed bimetallist advocate.. Hven here however 
it is but common justice to add that with few exceptions he 
exhibits throughout conspicuous moderation and fairness. We do 
not think indeed that on p. 213 he has entirely succeeded in 
entering into the views of those who, as he says, “‘seek to connect 
the depression of the last twelve years with improved communi- 
cation and overproduction.” For if the present effects of the 
improved communication and production be greater in degree than 
were the contemporaneous effects of the 1mprovements—which 
may not indeed have exercised their full influence until recently— 
of the era of the Australian discoveries—then the contention is not so 
palpably absurd as he here represents. Nor, we imagine, would 
the supporters of this view accept unreservedly the implhed con- 
clusion contained in his remark (p. 3305) that their theory is “only 
adequate to explain directly the relative fall” of things affected by 
improvements in production compared with things to which the 
improved “processes do not apply;” for it is of the essence of 
their contention—be it right or be it wrong—that a fall in prices 
has not occurred in the case of nations, of commodities, or of services 
which are not affected by these improved processes of production. 


Again, when on p. 237 he rightly points out that the inconvenience ~ 


of fluctuations in exchange cannot be avoided, without some loss, 
by throwing the risk on the banks, he does not notice that the 
same inconvenience may exist in trade with a country that has 
an inconvertible currency; and yet it is this, we imagine, that 
constitutes the chief strength of the argument he is combating. 
These points, however, are somewhat nice, and we cannot raise 
any serious complaint against the fairness of his discussions 
generally. Besides treating bimetallism, he deals in Part 11 with 
various aspects of monetary questions. We may describe the 
various papers in this part in their order. In the first an interest- 
ing and, as it seems to us, successful and discriminating attempt 
is made to rehabilitate the financial reputation of John Law. “ He 
was,’ Professor Nicholson remarks (p. 149), ‘“‘a man of excellent 


theories, ” but ‘apt to underrate all practical difficulties.” ‘The — 


great mistake he made was the attempt to force the growth of 
generations into months with the vapour and heat of speculation,” 
(p. 161). In another essay on ‘“ One-pound Notes” (ef. also 
p- 92) a method is suggested for withdrawing the light gold at 
present in circulation, without imposing any pecuniary burden on 
the nation or the present holders, by issuing one-pound notes in 
Kngland. In the third essay he passes to bimetallic subjects, and 
traces in somewhat the same way as Cairnes has done the effect 
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of great discoveries of the precious metals. In the fourth he 
endeavours to show that bimetallism is both advantageous and 
practicable, and in the fifth that it is also moral. He lays down the 
conditions which bimetallism must satisfy, although we do not think 
that he has entirely succeeded in showing that his scheme will satisfy 
them. He restates with much force the characteristic arguments of 
modern bimetallists, and he adds many a suggestive remark.. He 
candidly recognises (pp. 233, 246, and 273) that the chief benefit 
he seeks to obtain wouid be, not an increase in prices, but the 
arrest, or more probably the retardation, of a gradual fall, and 
also an increased stability; he argues (p. 228) that it is possible 
that all the benefit of the fali has not reached the consumer 
because it has keen partly intercepted by the middleman, and 
also that the non-confirmation of what he supposes was Bagehot’s 
prophecy that silver prices would rise in India, is due to the greater 
susceptibility of gold than silver prices (cf. pp. 115, and 356, &c.) 
and the comparative absence of credit and prevalence of custom in 
the Hast. In the seventh essay he reprints a valuable paper which 
appeared in the March number of this Jowrnal for last year, “A 
New Statistical Method of Measuring Variations in the Value of the 
Monetary Standard ;” and in the concluding essay, to which—and 
especially the latter part—he directs (p. vil) special attention, he 
exhaustively examines the causes of the movements in general 
_ prices, and describes, as Mr. Giffen had previously done, the manner 
in which even now the quantity of money—indirect and circuitous 
though the method of operation be—affects general prices (cf. also 
pp. 92—94:). This essay contains, he believes, the “ first complete 
statement of the various modes in which gold prices, silver prices, 
and the ratio between gold and silver may theoretically interact, 
with the consequent effects on international trade;” and in it he 
points out that a fall in gold prices may be the “direct effect” of a 
‘prior depreciation in silver.” 

In noticing this book in a way befitting the merit of the 
author, we may be allowed to add on behalf of the older econo- 
mists and statisticians an expression of regret that so many young 
English economists like Professor Nicholson have fallen victims 
to the bimetallic agitation, and have rushed into the discussion of 
the many pros and cons which bimetallists have enlarged upon, 
without going back to the older literature of political economy in 
this country. The contention of the older economists from Locke 
to Lord Liverpool was that bimetallism was impossible; that 
Governments might pass laws to coin gold and silver at a certain 
ratio, and enact that all past debts were to be payable in either metal 
at that ratio, but that the market ratio would never at any time 
except by accident be the same, and that the practice of the market 
would be to fix upon one or the other metal as the principal, and to 
leave the other to pass as merchandise at the changing market rate. 
Universal experience up to Lord Liverpool’s time proved that the 
older economists were right; at least that under the rule of each 
nation making a ratio for itself the market ratio was never the same, 
or hardly ever the same, as the legal ratio; and consequently that 
bimetallism was impracticable if each nation acted for itself alone. 
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Now it is contended by bimetallists that although one nation is 
not strong enough to make bimetallism practicable, yet all nations 
may combine to do so by a general agreement. In favour of this 
view, however, they have absolutely no experience to go upon, 
because a universal agreement has never been tried, while the 
mathematical reasoning of Locke, and the experience of markets 
generally, is, in the view of the older school of English economists, 
entirely against the contention. According to this reasoning and 
experience, the result would be entirely the same whether many or 
all nations or one only adopted a bimetallic law. The one metal 
or the other in each nation would become the principal metal by . 
the custom of the market ; the other metal would pass as “ mone- 
tary merchandise”? at a varying premium or discount; the legal 
ratio would never be the market ratio except by accident. In 
ordinary circumstances the market ratio would probably be a steady 
one, but in extraordinary circumstances as in the first half of the 
17th century, and in the last twenty years, there would be great 
and rapid fluctuations, which the existence of a legal ratio would 
not prevent. The only argument from experience which bimetallists 
have advanced against this contention is the fact that from 1800 to 
1873, the market ratio of Western Hurope approximated closely to the 
legal ratio of France; but approximation is not identity, whereas 
identity i is required to prove the bimetallic argument, and it still 
remains true that from 1600 to 1800, in which bimetallic laws 
equally prevailed as between 1800 and 1873, there were frequent 
and wide fluctuations in the market rates between gold and silver, 
entailing very often a change in the legal ratio which Governments 
vainly attempted to maintain. All this hard part of the discus- 
sion bimetallists have steadily evaded, but it is of the essence of 
the whole matter, and probably it will now come to the front, as 
the presentation of the Report of the Royal Commission on Gold 
and Silver seems likely enough to be the beginning of a new 
agitation which will force politicians to pay it some attention. 

It is so far satisfactory that Professor Nicholson and other 
English economists who have been victims of the bimetallic 
agitation, rather discard many of the Cernuschian arguments 
which excited so much disgust some years ago; still their writings 
are not quite free from the taint of exaggerating the effects of 
currency changes, and of attaching so much importance to the 
amount of currency as to lead up logically to a conclusion in 
favour of inconvertible paper. The company into which they have 
fallen is not a good one. 


The Silver Pound and England's Monetary Policy since the 
Restoration together with the History of the Guinea illustrated hy 
contemporary documents. By 8S. Dana Horton. London: Macmillan 
and Co., 1887. 

The chief interest and importance of this volume undoubtedly 
hes in the historical matter which it contains. The other chapters 
in the book (a—iy, vili—x)—with perhaps a few exceptions, such 
as the contention (pp. 42, and xvii) that the ‘ outlawry,” as 
Mr. Horton terms it (p. 19), of silver is partly due to the intrusion 
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of notions of metrology into the sphere of monetary practice— 
reproduce the familiar bimetallic arguments. Although we are so 
far from underrating the strength and the copiousness of those 
arcuments—as they are now presented in some quarters—that we 
believe it to be quite conceivable that the meeting of the Bimetallic 
League at Manchester may open a campaign, which may, from the 
plausible and abstruse nature of its propaganda, exercise an 
influence on electoral contests, yet we do not think that the form 
in which they are set forth by Mr. Horton is at all convincing 
or attractive. It is useless indeed to quarrel with the harshness 
and obscurity of his literary style, for it is evident that he cannot 
now—even supposing he is inclined to do so—effect his escape 
from its trammels. But we may content ourselves with entering 
once for all a protest against it, and with recording our conviction 
that the reader who relaxes his attention for a single moment. will 
experience very considerable difficulty in resuming the thread of 
the argument. Nor again shall we spend any time in arguing 
against the practice into which Mr. Horton so frequently lapses of 
making use of.a new nomenclature (cf. p. xi). The distinction for 
instance which he establishes in the first chapter between what he 

calls the ‘“ National Instrument of Valuation,” the “ Standard of 
Desiderata,” and the “ Greater Standard of Value,” appears to us 
to be of some use on account of the discussion it entails, but to 
introduce a change of names the cumbrousness of which far out- 
weighs any advantages that may be thought to attach to it. But 
here again it would be waste of time to do more than utter a 
complaint; for on this point, as on others, Mr. Horton is manifestly 
—if we may say so—incorrigible. When however all this has been 
said, we must still acknowledge that he does bring to bear upon his 
subject a great amount of information industriously acquired, an 
enthusiasm which is the result of evident and reasoned conviction, 
and a tolerably acute appreciation of the strong points of an 
argument. In some respects indeed he affords an example of the 
change which has taken place in the tone and temper of bimetallist 
advocates. He emphasises (p. x1) the “ peculiar need of securing 
precision—and, especially, of guarding against overstatement. 2 
He declares (p. 15) that bimetallism is primarily a demand for a 
‘“‘stable standard of value ;” and he casts aside (p. 21), from con- 
siderations of “scientific precision,” the misleading phrases of a 
“scarcity of gold” or a “ gold-famine.”” But on the other hand the 
impassioned language with which he describes the monetary policy 
of England, the inspirer, as he declares (p. 29)—through a line of 
succession commencing with Lord Liverpool and passing through 
T. G. Hoffmann to Adolph Soetbeer—of the “ anti-silver move- 
*ment”’ of Germany, supplies a reminder—not perhaps unneeded— 
that bimetallism has not yet entirely freed itself from the 
extravagances of its early days. 

The main interest, however, of the book is,as we have said, and 
as the author himself claims (p. xi), historical. It is an attempt 
to prove the truth of the seeming paradox that the English 
monetary system was “‘ for centuries a Single and Double Standard 
at the same time” (cf. p. xii); and that therefore on the one hand. 
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the conclusions to which Lord Liverpool’s treatise—the ‘“ Magna 


Charta Monetaria,”’ as Mr. Horton fancifully styles it (p. 68)— 


gave authority and contributed to give practical effect, were an 
erroneous inference from misinterpreted facts, and that on the other 
bimetallism would be nothing more or less than a return to the old 
monetary policy of England sanctioned by long and unbroken 
usage. The paradox to which we have alluded is resolved in the 
Introduction, where the different meanings of the term standard 
are explained, and it is accordingly in this Introduction that the 
key of the whole book is contained. For what Mr. Horton 
endeavours to show is this—that during the period from the Restora- 
tion down to the younger Lord Liverpool’s reforms, there was both 
a single and a double standard—a single standard in the sense of. a 
measure of value or an unit of coinage consisting of silver—a 
double standard in the sense of full legal tender, consisting not 
only of silver but also of gold rated by the Government in terms 
of silver (pp. 47, 69). He begins this historical survey in 
chapter v. with the re- coinage of 1696; and argues that the elder 
Lord Liverpool—the author of the famous treatise—had no title 
which would bear examination to appeal for support of his doctrines 
to the evidence either of the re-coinage itself or of the language 
employed by its chief agents; for, as he maintains (p. 69), the 
system which Locke and Newton and Somers and Montague found, 
and the system which they endeavoured to guarantee by wise 
legislation, was exactly the system which we have just described. 
He ingeniously contends (p. 73), but without, we think, the 
slightest real success, that the language of Locke—so often cited as 
a piece of monometallist evidence—is reconcilable with the support 
of such a system, and must be interpreted in the light of a context 
supphed by his other writings and his practical action. From 1566 
to 1798 the coinage of silver—like that of gold even now—was 
“gratuitous and free,’ and Locke, Mr. Horton argues, never 
evinces feelings of rebellion against this. On this point Mr. Horton 
quotes (p. ay with effect from a report which Locke signed and, 
as he thinks, wrote, indicating a belief in the principle of one metal 
as a measure, but of two as full legal tender. Nor in his opinion 
is the particular passage so often cited by monometallists incom- 
patible with this view; and in the same way Newton, who is 
claimed by Jevons (cf. pp. 89 and 90) as a monometallist, may 
with reason be held to have really adopted a similar attitude. 
Mr. Horton quotes (p. 88) from reports “ signed” by him “as an 
officer of the Mint” regulating the rating of gold in terms of 
silver; and maintains (p 89) that his famous dictum “Nolumus 
leges ‘Angliee mutari,” really applies to the dual standard then 


1 


practically existent. Mr. Horton, however, fails altogether to - 


notice that a qualified approval of rating one metal in the other 
from time to time according to the changing market value, such 
as Locke seemed to give, this having been the universal practice 
of Governments up to Locke’s time, is a very different thing from 
an approval of modern bimetallism, which rests upon the idea con- 
demned by Locke that the legal ratio makes the market ratio. 
Mr. Horton next traces (ch. vi) the successive steps by which the 
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silver pound was degraded from its position as the unit of coinage 
and superseded by gold; and he shows (p. 96) how the action of 
the Government, previously to the era of the re-coinage itself, 
brought about the monetary disorder by neglecting not merely the 
condition of the silver coinage but also that of the gold. It “let 
the gold go up” in nominal value as well as “ the silver go down” 
in intrinsic value (p. 99). And a similar result was produced 
(cf. pp. 105, 118) after the re-coinage by the practice of Government 
offices, which continued to overrate the gold, and thus supplied 
the authoritative influence which kept it above its market rate, 
although the aim of the promoters of the re-coinage itself was 
essentially (cf. p. 111) to keep the rating of the guinea in harmony 
with its silver price, to preserve in fact the system in vogue, and 
to prevent it from falling once more into disorder and abuse. 
The ‘‘ seed” however was ‘“‘ sown on stony ground,” and the guinea 
remained above its bullion value. Gold poured into the country, 
and robbed silver of the ascendancy in the currency, and the 
“coining of silver”’ “slackened and finally ceased” (cf. p. 118). 
In 1717 indeed the guinea was reduced; but the reduction came 
too late; and the way had already been paved for a new monetary 
system. The writings of Lord Liverpool—inaccurate and mis- 
leading as Mr. Horton terms them in a very severe criticism, in 
which it is quite impossible to agree with him, Lord Liverpool’s 
book being in every way admirable (ch. vii), and confused and 
confusing as he charges (p. 131) them with being on the different 
uses of the term standard—contributed to bring about the change ; 
but even the provision of 1774 (when the re-coinage of gold was 
effected) that a tender of silver above 25/. to be binding must 
make up the proper weight, and Lord Liverpool’s advocacy of 
the extension of this provision to the lower limit of 2/., were 
primarily intended to meet and remedy the evils of the light 
silver in circulation, and may perhaps be said—-like the Act of 
1816 (cf. p. 159)—to have been only secondarily and accidentally 
monometallic. Lord Liverpool’s advice may be summarised under 
three main heads: (1) to replace a silver unit with a gold unit; 
(2) to secure to gold the position not only of chief, but of sole legal 
tender; and (3) to oust silver entirely from its position as full legal 
tender. These proposals however were not brought into full 
operation until the main reason for their adoption had passed away 
in the rise of the silver price of gold; and the terms of the Act of 
1816 show that the details laid down by Lord Liverpool himself 
were not observed (cf. p. 157). Even under the Act the free 
coinage of silver was not prevented, but only needed the issue of a 
proclamation before it became an actual fact ; and under the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844, Mr. Horton points out that silver is'so far 
recognised (cf. p. 190), that the Bank can hold in this metal part 
of the bullion and coin to meet its notes. We have endeavoured 
thus to trace the main outlines of the historical argument con- 
tained in the book, and we can only conclude by saying that it is 
supported by numerous documents—in some cases freshly discovered 
by Mr. Horton himself—illustrating the history of the guinea; and 
that each successive point is carefully and skilfully elaborated. It 
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is most unlikely, however, to reverse the view held by English 
economists generally, that Lord Liverpool only carried out Locke’s 
reasoning to its logical conclusion. Step by step the double 
legal tender was most deliberately abandoned in Hngland, because 
it was found impossible, and nothing which Mr. Horton urges 
affects this broad conclusion. 


The Rerqn of Queen Victoria, a Survey of Fifty Years of Progress. 
Hdited by Thomas Humphry Ward. London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 
1887. 

In the great and varied mass of jubilee literature to which the 
celebrations of last year gave rise, the two bulky volumes before 
us occupy a conspicuous—and, as we venture to think, a durable— 
position. The record of fifty years of progress in the different 
departments of life embraced by these volumes would be a 
tempting subject to almost any writer; and when the list of 
writers, even of one only of the two volumes, includes the names 
of such authorities on their respective topics as Lord Wolseley on 
the Army, Lord Justice Bowen on the Administration of the Law, 
Mr. Leonard Courtney on Finance, and the late Sir Henry Maine 
on India, we may be sure that the comparatively narrow limits of 
space to which they are confined will not prevent them from 
supplying the reader, both now and in the future, with a valuable 
and instructive digest of their knowledge and experience. It 1s, 
it is true, proverbially difficult for writers to place in their true 
perspective the events of their own times, and it may be that the 
Victorian era will be estimated by posterity in a somewhat 
different manner from that in which it is here presented. It 
may be that some points on which emphasis is here placed will be 
thrown into the background, and that others which are now in the 
shade will be brought into the light. But at any rate the names 
of the contributors to this book are an adequate guarantee that the 
accounts they give are as full and as fair as contemporary study 
can supply. 

The editor, in a brief introduction, describes the general 
character of the period of which the book treats. ‘The fifty 
years which are surveyed in these volumes have been,” he remarks, 

‘years of change so great and so far-reaching that scarcely any 
other half century of the world’s history can be compared to 
them.” An enormous increase of population, concentrating itself on 
the one hand in the towns, and diffusing itself on the other in the 
colonies, a ‘still more remarkable”? increase of wealth and a 
development of trade both internal and foreign, and an extension 
and improvement of knowledge both theoretic and practical, are 
some of its most marked features. In the next section he proceeds 
to review the legislation of the reign, and shows (p. 25) ‘‘ how 
completely the framework of our national life has been changed 
within the space of half a century ” by acts affecting ‘‘ either the 
distribution of political power, or the system of local government, 
or the land system, or national education, or the protection of the 
poorer classes and of women and children.” In a third section the 
review of domestic policy finds its fitting complement in a survey 
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of foreign policy ; and here Mr. Ward sums up the matter in his 
remark (p. 73) that ‘England has still foreign interests of 
immense weight and importance, but they are no longer concerned 
as closely as they were with the affairs of Europe.” Sir William 
Anson next discusses with thorough knowledge, though perhaps 
also with a slightly pessimistic colouring, the history of constitu- 
tional development during the reign; and points out how the “ old 
machinery acts under the new motive power which has been 
applied to it” by democratic change. The subject of the Army is 
handled by Lord Wolseley—with a special supplement on the 
Ordnance Survey by Sir Charles Wilson; and that of the Navy 
has been intrusted to Lord Brassey, who has invited and obtained 
assistance from different authorities on particular points. Sir 
Charles Bowen contributes a terse and brilliant summary of the 
changes in the administration of the law, which consist “ for 
the most part” however, he argues (p. 281) “of the history 
of countless changes of detail, many of which must remain 
absolutely unintelligible to the greater portion of the public.” 
The next topic, that of Finance, is of perhaps more immediate 
interest to the readers of this Journal; and the fact that it has been 
undertaken by Mr. Courtney is sufficient guarantee of the ability and 
thoroughness of the treatment it has received. He shows how at 
the commencement of the reign deficits were a normal incident 
in financial administration, and industry was fettered by multi- 
tudinous taxes. In fact, we may fairly say that the improvement 
in finance is one of the chief characteristics of the period, and the 
reforms of Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone are perhaps more 
far reaching in their consequences than many changes to which a 
superficial view might attach greater importance. ‘The story of 
national finance,” at least, whatever may be the case with local 
finance, and however ‘“‘ unpromising”’ be some of the “ circum- 
stances marking its close,” is “‘a record of great success.” 
Mr. Courtney is followed by Dr. Hatch, who discusses the history 
of religion and the churches, and reaches a somewhat pessimistic 
conclusion. The editor himself treats next of colonial policy and 
progress, and Sir Henry. Maine of India. In the former case, 
‘“‘what once was but the language of showy epigram is now the 
simple record of historic fact ;” and “a new world has been called 
into’ existence under British auspices and by British energy” 
(cf. p. 459). In the latter grave problems confront the Indian 
Government, both in the sphere of politics and in that of 
economics; but they are scarcely graver or more formidable 
than those which have been already faced and overcome. ‘In 
no country will there be probably a severer pressure of population 
on food” (cf. p. 518), and in no country is the danger more real 
than that involved in India in “the perpetual proximity of a 
possible enemy” (cf. p. 523). The subject of Ireland is treated 
with admirable and impartial candour by Sir Richard Blenner- 
hasset in the concluding essay of the volume, and he reaches the 
encouraging—though not unwarrantable—conclusion, that “the 
progress of Ireland’’—as illustrated by the growth of revenue, by 
the increase of deposits in the savings banks, by the improvements 
Vous UI, PART I. N 
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in the dwellings and education of the people—‘ has been great,” 
and that ‘‘ the elements of future progress are there.” 

The second and concluding volume commences with a series of 
essays of an economic and statistical complexion. Mr. Giffen im 
his article on the growth and distribution of wealth, summarily 
describes the various links in the great chain of evidence which 
tends to prove— beyond effectual dispute—a growing diffusion of 
augmented wealth. Mr. Mundella and Mr. Howell discuss the 
interesting question of industrial association—whether it be 
exhibited in the passing of factory legislation, in the growth of 
trades unions, and friendly, building, and co-operative societies, 
or in the substitution of conciliatory methods for industrial strife. 
The editor himself treats of that development of locomotion and 
transport which, both internally and externally, is one of the 
greatest, if not the very greatest, economic instrument of change 
of the times. Sir James Caird contributes an essay on agricul- 
ture, full of instruction and interest; and two of the industries 
in which England has, under conditions apparently the most 
opposite, won equal success—the cotton and iron trades—are 
handled respectively by Mr. Slagg and Sir Lowthian Bell. The 
volume concludes with a series of essays on education, science, 
literature, and art. Mr. Matthew Arnold treats of primary and 
secondary education, and Mr. Fyffe of the Universities; Professor 
Huxley reviews the progress of science, and Mr. Brudenell 
Carter that of medicine and surgery. Literature is intrusted to 
Dr. Garnett, Art is handled by the editor himself, the Drama by 
Mr. William Archer, and Music by Mr. Walter Parratt. We 
should like to indicate the outlines of these different essays ; but 
the limits of space forbid, and we must conclude with remarking 
that there is only one considerable defect that the volume exhibits, 
and that is the want of an index. It is manifestly intended for 
reference, and yet that indispensable aid to easy and rapid 
reference is lacking, and the marginal analyses, excellent as they 
are, are by no means an efficient substitute. We hope, however, 
that when the book passes into future editions, as we believe it 
probably will, this want may be supplied. 


The Anthropometric Manual of Amherst College (1861-62— 
1886-87 inclusive). Prepared by Dr. EH. Hitchcock, assisted by 
Dr. H. H. Seelve. Amherst: J. HE. Williams, 1887. 

This little book contains some tables based upon the records of 
the department of Physical Education and Hygiene in Amherst 
College during the quarter of a century or so elapsing between 
1861 and 1887. Since the former of these two years it has 
apparently been the invariable practice to secure from every 
student in the college particulars of the eight items of age, weight, 
height, chest girth, arm girth, forearm girth, lung capacity, and 
pull up; and in 1882 these items were replaced and supple- 
mented by others of a more elaborate and methodised character. 
The tables may’then be regarded as affording, in the language of 
the anthors of this manual, an accurate idea of the “typical 
student,” and also such an approximate estimate of the “ typical 
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man” that it may be considered superior to those afforded by 
soldiers, sailors, prisoners, and “ others directly under the control 
of governments.” The tables certainly seem to have been prepared 
with great industry and care, and are of an interesting character. 
In the first there is a series of measurements and tests of men who 
are of a certain height. The second, which of all the tables gives 
the “most comprehensive” results, supplies a general average of 
the condition of a student in respect of all the items we have 
enumerated above. The third table is “based entirely upon the 
element of age,” the fourth is ‘‘ prepared by grouping together the 
items, and arranging them by their simple numerical quantities ;” 
and in a subsequent part of the manual the “detailed method of 
securing” the various statistics is described. The general results, it 
may be added, of the second and most comprehensive table, which 
is based on the measurements of nearly 8,000 individuals, varying in 
age from 16 to 26, show among other points that the average weight 
has been 134 lbs., the average height 5 ft. 9 in., the average girth of 
the chest 3 feet, with the average lung capacity 242 cubic inches. 


Le Logement de Vouvrier et du pauvre. Par Arthur Raffalovich. 
Paris: Guillaumin et Cie., 1887. 

This is an interesting and valuable book on an important 
question. As M. Raffalovich himself remarks (p. 49), in Hngland 
at least the question has been recently discussed in all its bearings, 
and the consideration of problems connected with pauperism is the 
order of the day. This book is a weighty contribution to the 
literature of the subject. The author has collected a mass of 
opinion and fact from the United States of America, from Hngland, 
from France, from Germany, and from Belgium. He has, so far as 
we can judge, exercised great care in the collection of this material, 
and he accepts for example (p. 11) Mr. Mulhall’s statistics with 
caution. He has referred to the best authorities, and has, we 
believe, verified his references. He has indeed discussed the 
question in all its bearings—the facts. of the situation in each of 
the five countries with which he deals, and the character and results 
of legislative and private efforts to cope with the problem. He 
inclines himself—and we are bound to add that the facts he 
adduces can be said to lead to no other conclusion—to the belief 
that the remedy must be found in the main in private and associa-- 
tive effort, and that legislation must be negative rather than 
positive, preventive rather than curative. 

He commences his investigations with the United States of 
America, where the belief in the sanctity of property is extreme, 
but the pressure of public opinion on the owners of property is also 
considerable. He shows how the density of population which 
is found in New York exceeds that of London itself, and is 
undoubtedly due in a large degree to its insular position. The 
‘housing of the poor in that city is then a perplexing question, and 
although it is, as it seems, the fresh immigrants who chiefly 
occupy the bad dwellings, and although also great pregress has 
been made since 1866, yet the question is not by any means solved. 
The Board of Health, however, which was appointed in the year 
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we have last mentioned, has extensive powers; and in New York 
we find private attempts such as that of the Improved Dwellings 
Association and of Miss Collins (the American Miss Octavia Hill, 
as M. Raffalovich calls her), just as at Brooklyn we find the 
efforts of Mr. White. Similar attempts have met with extra- 
ordinary success in Philadelphia: but this town presents a striking 
contrast to New York. The geographical conditions of space are 
more favourable, the workmen can more easily live at a distance 
from their work, and are owners of houses to a larger degree. 
The ground-rent of the English system becomes merely an annual 
quit-rent, the workmen can sink their capital in a house without 
the fear of losing it at the end of a lease, and the building associa- 
tions supply them with the necessary funds. 

Mr. Raffalovich passes from America to England, and devotes 
a large portion of his book to the examination of the question as it 
presents itself here. He draws a picture of the housing of the poor 
in London with the details of which we are only too familiar. He 
notices that progress has undoubtedly been made in the matter, and 
that at the heart of the difficulty lies the poverty of the tenants 
themselves. He gives a clear and complete account of legislation 
on the subject, and of notable private ventures, such as that of 
Sir Sydney Waterlow and the Improved Industrial Dwellings 
Company, and of Miss Octavia Hill, to whom he devotes a 
separate chapter. He remarks that despite of cheap trains— 
although on this point we might subject his remarks to some 
qualification—workmen are. disinclined to live in the suburbs 
rather than in the centre of the town, and he calls special 
attention to one influence tending in this direction—their desire to 
avoid occupying in travelling the leisure they can enjoy in the 
company of their family. He examines the report of the recent 
Royal Commission on the Housing of the Poor, and also the 
report—which he rightly characterises as excellent-- of the com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the Condition of the Bristol Poor. 
He devotes some attention to the condition of Edinburgh, of 
Dublin, and of Belfast, and reviews the general character and 
work of building societies and of the Mansion House Council. 

Passing to France, we find that there is little legislation on the 
question; and that that legislation, here as in other countries, is 
practically inoperative. In France, as in England, and indeed as 
in all civilised and wealthy countries, there seems to be an 
irresistible attraction of population to the towns; and in the case 
of Paris the public works of the Second Empire have increased 
this influx. The provinces indeed in some of the means for dealing 
with the question are in advance of the metropolis, and the 
researches of M. du Mesnil and M. d’Haussonville have revealed a 
terrible picture of the state of affairs in Paris. But the remedy 
must be sought not so much in direct legislative intervention as in 
a multitude of such ameliorative agencies as self-help and prudent 
charity. 

In Germany there is an absence of uniform and general legisla- 
tion, but there are individual local regulations. The question was 
forced upon public attention by Huber, and has attracted the notice 
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of more than one of the German socialists. The action of Herr 
Krupp at Hssen and the arrangements at Mulhouse are notable 
instances—suggestive both of advantage and danger—of private 
and co-operative effort. 

In Belgium, lastly, the question has come under the considera- 
tion of a special sub-committee of the commission appointed to 
inquire into the conditions of labour in the kingdom; and 
M. Raffalovich concludes the volume with a bibliography of recent 
literature upon the subject, both in Belgium and in the other 
countries of which he treats, in which the report of this commis- 
sion occupies a conspicuous place. 


Die Entwickelung der Viehzucht in Preussen von 1816 bis 1883. 
Von Dr. Emanuel Hauser. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1887. 

It has become a truism to remark that the work of German 
students is characterised by laborious research; but the full 
meaning of the truism can only be realised when we examine such 
« volume as that before us. It would be impossible within the 
necessary limits of our space to give any complete idea of the 
labour involved in the preparation of such a book; and it would 
be unjust to make the attempt. The author has conducted an 
investigation which may fairly be termed microscopic in character. 
He has collected a great mass of statistics and facts, and he has, 
so far as we can judge, brought to bear on these: data an acute 
intelligence. He has in short, as. it appears. to us, exhausted his 
subject, and we can accord him no higher praise. He has utilised 
all the material that is properly available, and he has not neglected 
to indicate the sources of his information. 

After acknowledging his indebtedness to Professor Conrad, 
the editor of the series of which this. volume forms part, he 
proceeds in the first chapter to offer some general considerations 
upon his subject—the development in the rearing of cattle— 
and points out its importance, and its bearing upon contempo- 
_raneous thought and practice. In the second he discusses the 
methods of arriving at the numbers of cattle, and notices the 
authorities which are available for his purpose. In the third 
he considers what we may call the “absolute statistics” of the 
subject, and in the fourth he treats of the “relative statistics,” 
of the proportion for instance of cattle to hundreds of inhabi- 
tants, of their proportion to the acreage of the soil, on its 
excellence or its agricultural management. He then considers the 
quality, the selling price, and the weight of the cattle them- 
selves; and concludes the chapter by a discussion of Professor 
Lambl’s theory of a decrease in the number of cattle in Kurope. 
It is curious to find among the results of his investigations that 
the amount of flesh consumed per head in Old Prussia in 1883 
exceeded the average of the century, although the number of 
cattle per head had declined. It is encouraging to observe that 
Dr. Hauser gives a favourable answer to the question—usually, as 
he says, answered in an unfavourable sense—whether the rearing 
of cattle is more effective now to meet the requirements of the 
human race than it was in the past. In the latter portion of the 
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book he combines official statistics with other material, and he 
approximates more nearly, as he thinks, to useful and practical 
results. In fact, although, as he says, there are few, if any, 
general statistical data for the consumption, for example, of meat 
throughout Prussia—though there are data for the consumption 
in particular isolated towns—and although his treatment is neces- 
sarily discursive in character, and is difficult to summarise into 
general conclusions; yet he has certainly contrived by careful 
study and suitable arrangement to present a valuable treatise 
on a question of by no means inconsiderable importance and 
interest. We cannot, as we have said, criticise the details of his 
treatment; but its general character seems to us to deserve little 
else but unstinted praise. It is, as far as we can judge, honest 
and exhaustive; in a word, it is, in the best sense of the term, 
essentially German. . 


Publications of the American Hconomic Association. The Early 
Mistory of the English Woollen Industry. By W. J. Ashley, M.A., 
Oxford. American Economic Association, September, 1887. 85 pp., 
Svo. | 

Mr. Ashley divides his subject under the four heads: The 
Establishment of the Guild System, The First Immigration, The 
Rise of the Trading Class, The Growth of the Domestic System. 
We are told that guilds came into existence at first quite volun- 
tarily, and that the banding together of the craftsmen was re- 
garded as somewhat revolutionary; but these guilds needed royal 
authorisation, and in their early days the craftsmen were soon 
obliged to join the guild of their district. At the same time the 
crattsmen were not citizens or burgesses, and the free men of 
all the towns rigidly excluded them from all share in municipal 
government, The burghers also in their desire to retain such 
‘ government in their own hands sought to obtain the monopoly 
of the sale of cloth. So far did this antagonism between weaver 
and burgess extend, that at one time in London the municipality 
succeeded in getting a charter suppressing for a time the weavers’ — 
guild. Amongst the enactments to regulate the sale of cloth were 
several regarding the sizes in which it should be exposed for sale ; 
but the enforcement of such assize depended much upon the 
sucngth of the Government; once the king was bribed not to 
enforce it, and on another occasion it was relaxed in favour of 
foreign merchants. It was in consequence of the extension of the 
wool and cloth trade that in 1240 the association known as the — 
Hanse of London was established, previous therefore to the 
establishment of the Teutonic Hanse. <As far back as 1157 the 
Flemish wool buyers had a house in London, but it soon occurred 
to the English Government that by prohibiting the export of 
wool the seat of the manufacture of cloth might be established in 
England. This led Edward III to encourage the settlement in 
England of foreign clothmakers, who should teach the English 
weavers and dyers the arts still unknown to them. ‘The importa- 
tion of foreign cloths was then prohibited, the export of wool was 
limited, and no one was allowed to wear foreign made cloth. In ~ 
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the meanwhile confederations which we should now call rings 
were formed for not only raising the prices of cloth, but for 
_ restricting the output, and the members of such conspiracies were 
duly summoned and fined. This attempt at restriction of output 
had in London in the course of thirty years reduced the number 
of looms from 380 to 80 only. Fora long time the English and 
foreign weavers were engaged in mutual bickerings, but in the end 
the Hnglish weavers succeeded in getting the foreigners to join 
their guild, without however getting them to contribute to the 
common funds, As the industry increased a trading class arose, 
and it seems to have been the aim of this body to get the monopoly 
of the sale of cloth into their hands. No dyer or weaver was 
allowed to finish cloth for sale, and there are records of punish- 
ment of such men for so doing. As far back as 1415 the Drapers 
Company numbered more than 100 members, but of the early 
history of this company, as well as of the traders generally, not 
much appears to be known. Like other similar bodies, the London 
drapers endeavoured to get the monopoly of the sale of cloth in 
London, and thus practically for Hngland, and to that effect 
Bakewell Hall in Basinghall Street was made a cloth exchange; 
but Henry IV did not grant the London drapers their desires. 
Finally, by getting English cloth free into the Netherlands, by 
cause of the religious troubles in that country and further immi- 
gration of Flemish weavers to England under Elizabeth, the 
destruction of the Flemish industry was brought about, and 
England left in a supremacy she holds to this day. At this 
period a change was coming in the system of manufacture of 
cloth. The guilds broke down partly through confiscation of 
their property, and partly through their exclusiveness, which made 
it almost impossible for a poor man to become a member. This 
was the cause of the industry spreading in the country away 
from the towns, and thence began what is known as the domestic 
system of manufacture. It is interesting to note that as far 
back as 1350 weavers struck work when one of their fellows was 
illused by a master, and also that Edward IV passed an enact- 
ment against the truck system. Mr. Ashley shows a wonderful 
amount of research, and his labours do not merely enlighten us 
on the woollen trade, but throw a great deal of light on the trade 
relatioas and social conditions of the country during the times 
treated of. 


Treasury Department. Wool and Manufactures of Wool. Special 
Report . . . . Prepared by the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, 
Treasury Department. xciii + 231 pp., 8vo. Washington, 1887. 

This publication may almost be termed a handbook. The 
characteristics of wool and its difference from hair are explained, 
the improvements in wool by domestic culture are described, and a 
few remarks made on the breeds of sheep. The Hnglish terms 
applied to sheep according to age or sex are given, and then follow 
several pages which describe very fully the difference between 
“ Woollens”’ and “ Worsteds,”’ the numerous technical terms in 
use among wool growers, sorters, buyers, and manufacturers, and 
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the names of the wools which are met with in the Chicago market. 
A short account of the history of the condition, growth, and 
progress of sheep raising, wool growing and woollen manufacture 
in the American colonies and the United States is also given, 
reference being made to the clip in other wool-producing countries. 
Finally, the Farioas United States wool tariffs are described. 
There are several pages of diagrams illustrating the statistics of 
the wool trade and manufacture. The 231 pages which form the 
bulk of the volume are devoted to statistical tables dealing in fact 
with the wool trade of the world. 


Abstract of the Foreign Commerce of Hurope, Australasia, Asia, 
and Africa, 1873-85. No.1. Prepared from Official Returns, and 
reduced to American Money, Weights, and Measures. 207 pp., 8vo. 
Washington, 1887. 

This abstract is a publication by the Tnjeed States Govern- 
ment resembling the statistical abstract for foreign countries 
published by our own Board of Trade. It contains tables of the 
annual exports and imports for the years named, arranged under 
the heads of countries. Under every country the returns are 
given, (1) whither and whence the exports and imports, which is 
again subdivided under native or foreign products, and (2) under 
the heading of articles classified. The returns are given for the 
most part in value, but when available returns for quantities are 
also given. 


Hand Labor in Prisons. A Letter in response to an inquiry from 
His Hxcellency Oliver Ames, Governor of Massachusetts. By Carroll 
D. Wright. 19 pp., 8vo. Boston, 1887. 

Mr. Wright has visited most of the penal establishments in the 
United States, and therefore speaks with authority. He states 
that the average age of the criminals in Massachusetts is 26, and 
he divides them into three classes. Six-eighths of these are short- 
term convicts, one-eighth are incorrigible, and one-eighth are 
amenable to reformatory efforts. Of the latter he says, “they © 
consist largely of young men supposed to be in prison through 
indiscreet action, accident, the result of sprees, or the lack of 
understanding the ways we call right and wrong. They are not 
supposed to have become convicts through criminal minds, or 
through tendencies they prefer to retain.” It is with these that he 
chiefly deals. He pointy out, in opposition to the usually accepted 
belief, that only about 25 per cent. of the criminals in Massa- 
chusetts, as well as in the whole United States, labour under the 
factory system in prison. The author objects to the factory system, 
and his letter is in support of hand labour in prisons. He looks 
upon the one-eighth referred to as undeveloped men, and as such 
are far more likely to benefit by the instruction imparted under 
hand labour than is possible under the factory system, besides 
the advantage of isolation and other influences. He has not 
found that where men have been taught on the factory system 
in prisons they have easily dropped into similar work when 
their time expired, but, on the contrary, that where they have 
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been instructed under the hand labour system they have easily 
found work and have seldom. returned to prison. He insists 
that labour in prisons would not be of a debasing character, and 
does not consider that the question of labour in prisons should 
be one of profit. 


Problems of the Census. Opening Address before the American 
Social Science Association at Saratoga, 5th September, 1887. By 
Carroll D. Wright. 23 pp., 8vo. Boston, 1887. 

In this paper Mr. Wright discusses some of the chief points 
to be considered at the taking of the eleventh (United States) 
census in 1890. He points out that owing to the illiteracy of 
imported citizens the age tables are in many cases unreliable, the 
replies concentrating on quinquennial periods, but this irregularity 
is he avers disappearing before the spread of education. With 
regard to illiteracy, he points out that the statistics of the last 
and previous censuses would necessarily give the number at its 
lowest, and in so far only could they be accepted as correct. As 
to the returns. on insanity, Mr. Wright meets with the same 
difficulties in obtaining correct statistics as our own statists meet 
with in collecting the statistics of idiots who live at home. He 
says people object to reply to inquiries regarding their blind, 
lame, and generally chronically affected relatives; but on the other 
hand the same people insist upon intelligent legislation regarding 
them. Hence he argues ‘popular antagonism to such inquiries 
must therefore be ignored by the legislature, in order to meet the 
advanced demands of the very people who create the antagonism. 
The tenth census sought information on these points to a fuller 
extent than ever before, yet the facts secured were so incomplete 
that little or no use was made of them. This should not 
prevent their repetition to a reasonable degree.”’ Where however 
Mr. Wright hopes for improvement in the next census is in the 
statistics relating to the capital invested in every industry, and the 
product of such capital, together with the wages paid during the 
year, the stock of raw material used, the quantity of goods pro- 
duced, the relation between total output and possible maximum 
output, &c., &c. He is of opinion that in some respects the 
statisticians have not set about obtaining these returns in the 
right way; he has some doubts whether manufacturers would give 
these returns accurately, and says, ‘‘ This is a question of educa- 
tional influence to be exercised by careful statisticians by securing 
the confidence of the producers of the country in the statement 
that no harm shall come from giving free, full, and accurate 
answers to all inquiries instituted by the Government.” 


American Heonomic Association. The Study of Statrstics in 
Colleges. By Carroll D. Wright. 21 pp., 8vo. Boston, 1887. 

This is a plea in favour of the teaching of statistics in colleges 
as part of the curriculum. The author refers to the immense 
and incomparable field there is for statistics in America, and to 
the results hitherto attained by American statisticians, but which 
results he points out would be made further profitable if the 
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men who prepared them were scientifically trained in their 
work. He gives a long list of the continental institutions which 
teach statistics, and compares it with the two or three American 
colleges which do the same. Want of proper training leads to 
false manipulation of figures, and the drawing of unwarrantable 
conclusions, and the author points out that although a census is 
taken every ten years in the United States, “as a rule the men 
who are brought into the work know nothing about statistics.” 
The objection he has encountered, that the established colleges 
and schools have their time completely occupied in teaching the 
subjects forming the curricula of the schools, he meets by proposing 
a broadening of their chair of political economy sufficient “‘ to take 
in statistical science, without impairing efficiency in this or any 
other department.” One of his final sentences is worth quoting: 
“The colleges in this connection have an important duty to per- 
form, for they can aid in ridding the public of the statistical | 
mechanic, the man who builds tables to order to prove a desired 
result. These men have lowered the standard of statistical science 
by the empirical use of its forces.” 


XIV.—Additions to the Inbrary. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 31st March, 1888, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign - 
Countries; (b) India, Colonial and other Possessions; (c) United 
Kingdom and its several Divisions ; (d) Authors, éc.; (e) Societies, he. 
(British); (£) Periodicals, éc. (British). 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 


Los Presupuestos, los Recursos y las Leyes us} The Nita Th: 


Impuestos de la Nacion, la Municipalidad de la 
reau 


Capital y las 14 Provincias. Afo 1886. 8vo. ........ 
Buenos Ayres— 
Boletin mensual de Estadistica Municipal. Afo I,] Statistical Bureau of 
W6t—= De, VSS Tic cccssccey usnpsehederedetsssennensers+ occ ea Buenos Ayres 
Bulletin mensuel de Démographie de la Ville de—. Tyee ones 
Vie année, Octi—Deei 1887) \. i022. cane Eien ita, 


Austria and Hungary— 
Oesterreichisches Statistisches Handbuch.  Vierter : 
Sahroatiy, LESH la. 42, cscistocscahosyosetakeeigenseian ocean \ J. 8. Keltie, Esq, 
Nachrichten iiber Industrie, Handel und roe 
Band XXX V— 
Hefte 1 und 2. Statistik des 6sterreichischen 
Post- und Telegraphenwesens, 1886 ..............:000 The Ministry of 
Heft 3. Hauptergebnisse der dsterreichischen Commerce 
Exsenbal-Statistik, US86" 3.cis.r- ists srascuustaseneeeenen 
Heft 4. Werthe fiir die Mengeneinheiten der 
1836 ein- und ausgefiithrten Waaren  .........008. J 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 








(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Austria and Hungary—Contd. 
— Oecesterreichische Statistik— 

Ergebnisse der Volkszihlung und der mit derselben )} 
verbundenen Zablung der hiuslichen Nutzthiere 
vom 31 December, 1880. Band i (in 3 heften). 
PTI MIE al 2 OULD Vers caethscstsesectccowsss vscdesverveacssoogesses 

Band xvi. Heft 3. Der dsterreichische Staatshaus- 
halt, 1883-84. Heft 4. Statistik der Sparcassen, 

area Penracaetath serch ayartossajy sis ssevesscouessesessi | The Central Statisti- 

Band xvii. Statistik des auswirtigen Handels der{ cal Commission 
ésterreichisch - ungarischen Monarchie, 1886. 
Heft 1. Bericht tiber die Erhebung der Handels- 
Werthe und Haupt-Ergebnisse des auswirtigen 
Handels. Heft 2. Waaren-Hinfuhr .......... 

Statistische Monatschrift fiir 1886, 1887, und Januar 

MN UE FOS ee vag craeeoesesenssscessoecscsssorscsurstoseoqnass J 

Statistische Nachrichten tiber die Eisenbahnen der The Minist f 
dsterreichisch-ungarischen Monarchie fiir das ne aur eta 

REVO OIA Ey LOL E Ole: oas.tassscssetesssvsedeesacstecvseussuetesce 

Hungary— 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn, 1885. Heft 5. ) 
Handelsverkehr, 1885. Heft 7. Das Commu- | 
nicationswesen, 1885. Heft 11. Kriegsmacht, 
DS Pee esTICHERTHIASSIGHVNOLAG hs covdesesesos tesoecevercoodornevedons 

Magyarorszig Aruforgalma Ausztriaval es mas | The Royal Hungarian 
Orszagokkal. Fuzet 8—10, 1887. (Monthly Statistical Bureau 
GES, ME ETE en ae ee 

Ungarns Waarenverkehr mit Oesterreich und 
anderen Lindern, fiir das Halbjahr 1887 vom 
Monate Janner bis ende Juni. ooo... ..eescsssesoeeneneoes 

AcRram. Report of the Chamber of Commerce of—., Tae rien A f 
on the Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce of is Dane 5 
Croatia during 1881-85. (In Hungarian.) 8vo. .... 

Pracuz. Bulletin hebdomadaire de la Ville de—, et | The Statistical Bu- 
des Communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers)........ reau of Prague 








Commerce 


Commerce 


Belgium— 

Annales des Travaux Publics de Belgique. Tome xlv. 
3° Cahier, 1887. (Contains ‘Statistique des Mines, | The Administration 
minieéres, carriéres, usines métallurgiques et appareils of Mines 
SSE ITS NGS 15) 0" be) 6 el en 

Chemins de Fer, Postes et Télégraphes, Marine. 

- Compte Rendu des Operations pendant 1885. Fol. J. S. Keltie, Esq. 
ableau général du Commerce avec les pays étrangers : 
Pe a ONE LG, ceri ve cs oecstn conte bessuecestendessetuears 

Brvuxertes. Bulletin hebdomadaire de Statistique 
Démographique et Médicale de la Ville co Dr. E. Janssens 

‘s (Current numbers) ...........eeeeee Ss ant a eae tegen 
RUGES. Rapport sur l’administration et la situation | , 
des affaires de la ville pour 1886. ...........rccesersseerens } Dineen a vn 


Bulgaria— 
Statistical Information published by the Statistical 
Bureau for 1886. Nos. 4—7, 8vo. (In Russian).... | The Statistical Bu- 
Statistique du Commerce de la Principauté de Bulgarie reau 
avec les pays étrangers pendant 1882. La. 8vo. 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Chili. Sinopsis Estadistica y Geografica de Chile a: 


1886, Nueva’ Edicion. Sv0,  .:..:.1..c..tnvsre:ssceeneneeranens 
China— 

Imperial Maritime Customs. I. Statistical Series,] Sir Robert Hart, 
No. 2. Customs Gazette, July—September, 1887.... K.C.M.G. 

Corea— 
Anaual Returns of the Trade in Foreign Vessels. 
5 Now 1; year 2885 _,..:csscstee-onnsresseehaereseenatt aaa : 
Return of Import and Export Trade of Corea for Eagan til Hed 

the half-year ended December, 1880  ...........ssse0000s 


Colombia. Descripcion Historica, Geografica y 
Politica de la Republica de Colombia. 8vo., 1887. .... 


Costa Rica— 
Anuario Estadistico de la Republica de Costa-Rica, 


L886 ‘y"1887."° Wolasss..-ciiia.sssechee eee 
Estadistica del Comercio Exterior, 1886. Fol............. a F 
Memoria de la Secretaria de Hacienda y Comercio; 
1887. BVO. svccscosscoasevcbsaasecascnanisotivonagy taneatsst esate ee tmannEE 
Denmark— 
Forslag til Finantslov for 1886-87. 870.  .....cssssssscscerees J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 


Statistique du Danemark. 4° Série, 1887— 
D. No. 10a. La Marine Marchande et la Navigation 
du Royaume, 1886 |......:s:sss-ossc-ssassssorctepeeecae eee 
E. No.1. Comptes communaux, 1880-84. No. 2. 
Comptabilité de l’Etat pendant les 20 exercices, 


lee Statistical 
| Bureau of Denmark. 


1867-68—1886-87 » isccsschoracossnsreseaners aotpenee Reeea J na 
Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift. Ny Rekke. Hefte 6,| The Danish Political 
1887; Hefte 1, 25.1838. 2...cicscinssue onsen Economy Society 
Egypt— 


L’ Administration Einanciére, 1884-87, et la modification Sir Edgar Vincent, 
du Régime Fiscal des Tabacs en Beypte. 8vo. 1887 K.C.M.G. 
Administration des Chemins de Fer, Télégraphes, et ) 
Port d’Alexandrie. Rapport du Conseil d’ Adminis- 
tration sur 1’ Exercice 1886, X° année, 4to. ............ 
Administration des Domaines de lEtat Egyptien. 
Rapport . . .. sur l]Exercice 1886. 4to............. 
Administration des Postes Egyptiennes— 
Rapport sur lWxercice 1886 68vo.. \.s,-..;.aceueneen 
Statistique générale pour 1’ Exercice, 1886. 4to. .... 
Budgets Provisoires du Gouvernement Egyptien pour 
les Exercices 1885-88. (1888 an abridgment only) > 
Compte général de |’ Administration des Finances rendu 
pour l’ Hixercice 1886.);uNOl. 7 sciences -ceseteaeatnereeeee 
Compte rendu des Travaux de la Commission de la 
Dette Publique pendant 1886. XI*® année. 8vo. .... 
Daira Sanieh. Rapport présenté par le Conseil de 
Direction sur la situation de 1886. 4t0. w..escccseeree 
Statistique A gricole— 
Superficie de la culture Cotonniére dans la Basse 
Egypte, 1886.05 paacssdssettevoRtltes, vata ebunatiedeacen ane gs 


Joseph Rabino, Esq., 
Alexandria 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Egypt— Contd. 
Statistique Agricole—Contd. 
Culture du Coton en 1887. (Also 2 copies in) 
Oe CTE WE Ree ah ri a 
Weekly Meteorological and Sanitary Statistics for 1886 
and 1887 with an Essay on Sanitary Statistics by 
ON gece reo sie cav css seseuacenssstsossessonvosest | Joseph Rabino, Esq., 
Alexandria 
Alexandria General Produce Association. Statistics of 
Cotton Season 1885-86. Sheet... eseesee ceeees 
J. Planta and Co. Exportation de Coton d’ Alexandrie 


Be gee KIDCO Cs cet r eee ics dosedescisewsscasscibsncevesatses J 

France— 

Ministére de l’Agriculture. Bulletin. VI° année.| The Ministry of 
rr TEC. LOO G8 PIA STATIN. 2 Rai sc.sk sleeve sacs Agriculture 


Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et 
de Législation comparée— 
(Selection from Contents). 

Janvier. France—Les Postes et Télégraphes, 
1860-86. La Mésure du bien-étre en Allemagne. 
Russie—Recettes et Dépenses en 1886 ................ The Ministry of 

Fevrier. France—L’Enquéte Agricole de 1882. Finance 
Autriche-Hongrie—Le Commerce Extérieur | 


CRUST sei 6 ole i an J 
Reims. Bulletin Mensuel du Bureau Municipal) The Bureau of 
d'Hygiene. Nov.—Jan., 1887-88  o..c.eecccceseemnes Hygiéne 


L’ Economiste Frangais. (Current weekly numbers) .... The Editor 
Revue Bibliographique Universelle :— 


Partie Littéraire. Dec.—Fevrier, 1887-88............+ i 
» Technique. Dec.—Fevrier, 1887-88 ............ e 
Revue Géographique Internationale. Juillet-—Nov., 
Bee ast aCe clccddNcesecdinceascesvissasciuceieneesss ‘s 


Revue d’Ecoromie Politique. Nos. 1, 4, et 5, 1887. 
No. 1, 1888. (Contents): Le Programme Romo 
mique de M. Schaefile, par #. Durkheim. La 
Science Economique et la Politique Nationale, par } 3 
C. Turgeon. Le Mouvement Coopératif aux Etats- 
Unis, par U. Rabbeno. Coup d’ceil sur lhistoire 
de ’ Economie Politique, par HZ. F. de Flaizx ....) 
Annales de VEcole Libre des Sciences Politiques. ) 
No.1, 1888. (Contents): Les Attributions de 1’ Etat, 
par #. Beaussire. Jia Politique Coloniale de 
PAllemagne, par L. Delavaud. De l’Organisation | 
des partis politiques aux Etats-Unis, par MZ. Os- eee 
tr ie oreki. Te lover on!Visnisio, par Meyer. eRe Mate 
La Mission du Marquis d’ Kguilles en Ecosse auprés 
de Charles-Edouard, 1745-46, par G. L. Pontalis. 
Le compte du Patrimoine dans la Compta- 
bilité Publique Italienne, par M@. Campagnole........ J) 
Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris. 1888— | 
Fevrier. Ce qu’est la France d’aprés |’ Annuaire | 
Pitatiataque, par 7) L0uas oc... wc cssssssssssssssettoseeeees f The Society 
Mars. Ce qu’est la France d’aprés |’ Annuaire 
BRR GS DETR TD LOU ioc sccceestaqescovsssosetbesbesasobse y 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
France—Contd. 
Syndicat de Union des Marchands de Soie de Lyon. 
Statistique de la Production de la Soie en France . 
et & ’Etranger. Récolte de 1884. 27 pp., 8vo. LS a a 


LBSD .....ssssecosvdcesocesdusanstandectbpageertne Cote ta ieee gets cena mann 
Germany— 
Deutsches Handels-Archiy. Dezember, 1886, Januar— 
November, 1887. 460. ai:siauccueeccereehineen te eee H 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. | The Imperial Statis- 
November—Januar, 1887-88 .............s0sssccccsesesssesnnaceeres tical Bureau 


BapEN. Verhandlungen der Stinde-Versammlung 
des Groszherzogthums Baden im Jahre 1885 ............ 
Saxony.  Staatshaushalts-Etat fiir das Kénigreich . 
Sachsen auf die Finanzperiode 1886-87. Fol. hi sida pe ae 
WortEMBERG.  MHauptfinanzetat des Kénigreichs 
Wiirttemberg fiir 1885-87.  Hol.-s..--asuesteeeeetnreenme al 
Berwin. Verdffentlichungen des Statistischen Amts 
der Stadt Berlin. Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Ster- 
befalle, und Witterung. (Current numbers) ............ 
FRANKFORT. Beitrige zur Statistik der Stadt Frank- 
furt-am-Main. Band vy, Heft 2. (Ergebnisse der | The Statistical Bu- 
Volkszihlung vom 1 December, 1885, zu Frank- reau of Frankfort 
LUTE) cores ccisdscvevscins cn stengevadebonet case Mesnetet eee aa 
Macprsure. Magdeburgische, Statistik, 1886-87—) 
Heft 1. Schiilerstatistik, Die Altersverhiltnisse. 
der Schiiler in den Magdeburger Unterrichts- 
ANStALGEN. °..-...-casereeseeevicdponsetaueesesstepherteene eae aon 


The Statistical Bu- 
reau of Berlin 





The Statistical Bu- 





Heft 2. Die Bewegung der Bevelkerung der Stadt Beam OF Mae naee 
Magdeburg im Laufe des Jahres 1886. Diagrams. 
BVO." <Fiisgescossocordbestascone sonenyetdtetol aioe fe lami maaan aan J 
Hamburg— 
Entwurf Hamburgischen Staats-Budget fi . ; : 
1886 eg ecoeieunii-ianeatienae ee rr 


Statistik des Hamburgischen Staates. Heft xiv,| The Statistical Bu- 
Abthetlung 2. dtol TSS 7 issccser,savmches aco eeneemeee reau of Hamburg ~ 


Greece. The Finances of Greece. Speech of the Minister 
of Finance on me bs the Budget for 1887. 8vo. > J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 
L886... 0ccdesnctentveesssonsteoubebeheensasidessghisensbeas steel aka te manaeam 


Hawaiian Islands— 
Annual Report of the Collector General of Customs | 
relative to Imports, Exports, Immigration, and Navi- | 


gation; for 1885. ands L886: ccawcke.ui.bs--tensaee ee L . 
Report of the President of the Board of Health to the f 
Legislative ‘Assembly of L886 gussscssssscveonsdy-uacsupeunee ) 


Honotutu. Almanac and Directory, 1886, containing 
Statistical and General Information. Plates, 8vo.... 


Italy— 
Annali di Agricoltura, 1887— 


No. 139. Le R. Scuole Pratiche e Speciali di ae Ty, eDixsenoeiCenemet 


coltura nel biennio 1883-4 e 1884-5 ........ of Agriculture 


», 143. Sull’ Industria dell’ Amido. Plates............ 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 

Italy— Contd. 
_ Annali dell’ Industria e del Commercio, 1887. Atti) 
del Consiglio dell’ Industria e del Commercio ........ 
Bollettino Consolare, Dicembre, 1887. (Relating to 
Brazxil—Pernambuco; Straits Settlements, Switzer- 
land, Morocco—Larache ; Cape Colony, Turkey— 
reg SLI XOMADUIN GY) Visealacpsceststbedeonansssessradasvesaceess 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e 
Commerciale. Anno iv, Nov., Dec., 1887. Anno v, 
Gennaio, 1888 ............ Meese Sein csyicloeions socieevesses 
Bollettino mensile delle situazioni dei Conti degli 
Istituti d’Emissione. Anno xviii, Nos. 11, 12, 
i ia eholabasneteaastatocsasense's 
Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. 
Anno v, Nos. 22—24, 1887. Anno vi, Nos. 1—3, 
ee Ee ke, ccc ysvdsan nnvlenabhsoqecdesbess sien sae 
Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei prin- 
cipali Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current 











PNR NE ere a Osos Jaciscostnbtesdodersenesessnae, The Director-General 
Bollettino del Ministero degli Affari Esteri. Parte - of the Statistics of 
PV Ol PG ONNAIO, 1BBS\.......0..001.00.00senireansseoeee ltaly 
Bollettino Semestrale del Credito Co-operativo, ordi- | 
nario, Agrario e Fondiario. Anno iv. 2¢ Semestre, 


ee lec lentancarnsScdhcsncrs> stuserinovdpeiencssens 
Commissione Reale d’Inchiesta sulle Opere Pie al 
31 Dicembre, 1880, e dei Lasciti di Beneficenza 
fatti nel quinquennio 1881-85. Vol. iii, Veneto. 


Relazione della Leva sui giovani nati nell’ anno 1866 e 
delle vicende del R. Esercito, 1886-87. Fol. ............ 
Relazione sulle Condizioni Sanitarie dei Corpi della 
R. Marina durante il quadriennio 1883-86 ................ 
Relazione Medico-Statistica sulle Condizioni Sanitarie 
dell’ Hsercito Italiano nell’ anno 1886 ..........sseseeees 
Statistica del Commercio Speciale di Importazione e di 
Hsportazione. Novembre—Decembre, 1887 ............ 
Statistica Giudiziaria Civile e Commerciale per l’anno 
I OM eich cies hccicedaranosancoe esedcensoratees ay 


L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers.) Florence.... The Editor 
La Gerarchia Cattolica la Cappella e la Famiglia sae 
Pontificie per l’anno 1885. Portrait, 12mo ........... UTS SON OIE 
Giornale degli Economisti. Vol. iii, Fasc. 1, 1888. 
(Contents)—La Banca Unica: Z. Rameri. La 
monographia d’officina: ZL. S. Spoto. Emissione 
e circolazione: L. Sbrojavacca. L’Esposizione di > The Editor 
Bologna: P. Mariotti. Di alcune riforme nell’ 
amministrazione finanziaria. Rivista Parlamentare : 


ters LPR ec Ebih.ccpina pesos (illus «athlcdceuseadadensdedeseeoes J 


Japan. Imperial University. The Calendar for “ia d 7 
year 1887-88. (xxth—xxist year of Meiji.) 8vo......... The University 


Mexico. La Crisis Monetaria. Estudios sobre la 
Crisis Mercantil y la Depreciacion de la Plata. Diagram, + J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 
POM EEE Es h Lewis su chincncenas Fi vnccestadsossavndehoviatessivosvectes 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Netherlands— 
Staten van de Bevolking der Steden en Gemeenten 
van het Koningrijk der Nederlanden, op den 
1 Januarij, 1840, naar aanleiding der jongste 
algemeene Volkstelling. Tia. 8vo. “1841 seeieee 
Statistiek der Geboorten en der Sterfte, naar den 
Leeftijd ende oorzaken van den dood in Nederland. 
Juli—September, 1887 Aewivahss eee reece ee 
Regeeringsalmanak voor Nederlandsch-Indié, 1886. 8vo... 


M. Gideon, M. Bois- 


sevain 


The Department of | 
the Interior 


.J.8. Keltie, Esq. 


Vereeniging voor de Statistiek in Nederland— 

Algemeene Statistiek van Nederland. 1 & 2 Deel 
(in 1 vol.). Maps, la..8v0..91870-73.a asnrece jet 

Staatkundig en Staathuishoudkundig Jaarboekje 
voor 1849. LHerste Jaargang. 120... 


M. G. M. Boissevain © 


Portugal — 
Annuario Estatistico de Portugal, 1884. 8vo. ............ 
Orgamento Geral e proposta de lei das Receitas e das 


Despezas Ordinarias de Estado na Metropole para o J. 8. Keltie, Esq, 


Exercicio de 1886-87... Hol.. .:i:..4.saecessssesseteneeee eee 
Roumania. Tablou General indicand Comerciul 
Romaniei en Terile Straine in anul 1883 ..............0...0008+- a 
Russia— 


Journal of the Ministry of Finance. (Current weekly 
numbers.) (In Russian)...1887..:....4.252000eneee 
Réglement définitif du Budget de l’Empire pour 
VP Exercice, 1886. | 880. siiscihiscdecccredeeeeeet en nena 
TcoHEerNiaov. Data for the Valuation of Landed 
Dependencies collected by the Tchernigov Statistical 
Department of the Government Provincial Board. 
Vol. xv, maps, 4to. 1887. (In Russian) ................ 


M. A. Vessélovsky 


The Department 


Russische Revue. Vierteljahrsschrift fiir die Kunde aie 
Russlands. xv Jahrgang, Heft 4. 1886 ..........0. } J.B, Moltie, Bete 
Spain— 
Anuario oficial de Correos y Telégrafos de Espaiia. ) 
1886-y,1887. Map, SvOiQiii..0d..25. clone 
Estadistica General del Comercio Exterior de Espana 
en 1884... Hol......d.sctpesconavekdivencseitsecrs an clues ote wrn cena 
Estadistica Minera de Espafia, 1884. 8V0........ceseeeeee 
Estado General de la Armada para el afio de 1886. 
Guia oficial de E'spafia. 1887. 8vo., portrait................ 
Lista oficial de los Buques de Guerra y Mercantes de 
la Marina Espafiola. No. 147, 8vo. 1886.............+ 
Memoria sobre las Obras Publicas de 1884 en lo 
relativo 4 Ferro-carriles. Map, 4t0. .......scsscseceeeees 
Presupuestos Generales del Estado para el afio 
economico 1887-88. ... Holi wiic..:siWbecd..uss.ccuncnne eee 
Memorias Comerciales y Suplemento, 1887-88— 
Sheet 27. Nueva Orleans y Philippeville ................. } 





The Board of Cus: 
toms 


i 1. Buenaventura, Tunez, San José de Costa 
Rica, San José de Guatemala, y Shanghay 
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a ra reece 


Donations. - By whom Presented. 








(a) Foreign Countries—Contd, 
Spain—Contd. 
Memorias Comerciales y Suplemento, 1887-88— Contd. 


TAPS EMG iio) s5ivrtysvecnsvege--sdievqueneedsertensesenss f The Board of Cus- 


BE Se MATION AY V¥ LORCOM 40-..20.ccersersvecerocenesnaveeg ers eee 


» 4. Boston, Palermo, Varsovia, y Amberes. 


Sweden and Norway— 
Norway— 
Beretning om Kongeriget Norges dkonomiske Til- 
stand 1 aarene 1846-55, med tilhorend Tabeller. 
Re ds cnesszis nese) Aste oanssanee J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 
Statistiske Tabeller for Kongeriget Norge. 2 vols., 
PaO occ rsijectcyeccoressrtsssesereersseegeetessseeeoa 
| SwEepEn— 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik— 
. Bergshandteringen under Bruks&ret 1857......... 
. Fabriker och Manufakturer, 1868 and 1870.... 
. Inrikes 8j6fart och Handel, 1868 and 1870 .... 
Utrikes Handel och Sjifart, 1863, 1867, 1868, 
EE MME eats save cena. Sbnsectseaeoccovscbecereoece 
. Fangvarden, 1863, 1867, and 1868................. U The Central Statisti- 
Sere sO-OCh PJUKVATdeN, 1866 _...... --sirscorefeossrsseeee cal Bureau 
. Statens Jernvigstrafik, 1862-64, 1867 and 1868 
PE WOP RCT 1OG0-O9 co ivenccncccasensseseusnrtseosenesisncesess 
. Jordbruk och Boskapsskétsel, 1866 ...........0.. 
OES AC TICE ESOS 5.2...-co-concccsrestepetnoeacteeciorereess 
; Holkundervisningen, 1868 ....s......sssccscssssenenes 5 
Riksdagens Revisorers Barittelse om den &r 1886. J.9. Kelti 
Aig: i . 8. Keltie, Esq. 


OZZHHO HHO 


kg 


COOP OSE OOT OO OEEEO OOOO ES OODOE DEEL SOODSOEO EHF OH HEHE SESE OOOH SS EE FEST OHSS HOEY 


Switzerland— 
Allgemeine Resultate betreffend die Trauungen, 
Geburten und Sterbefalle in der Schweiz im Jahre 


ee ate 0d. Bi, <cdizeveseris--<bectisanaeder esse beri sage ace 
Statistique du Commerce de la Suisse avec l’Etranger 

Cm NSRS cb 1BAG. Mapysila. fob. s.cnc.....scsdseecsptescesessoene r 5 
Tableau comparatif des Valeurs Moyennes & 1’ Expor- 

tation pour les différents pays. La. fol. 1887........ 
Voranschlag der Schweizerischen Hidgenossenschaft 

eA BEY. 5.5 ntgil snppetaipslduevctcsej-nsaciores 


Professor Koenig, 
Berne 


The Federal Statis- 
tical Bureau 


Suisse. Ie—VIe années, 1865-70, et VIII¢ année, 
1872. 5 vols., maps and diagrams, 40. ......cceeee 


Journal de Statistique Suisse, 1887. 4 Quartal-Heft 


Société Suisse de Statistique. Journal de [i ana 


United States— 


Department of Agriculture. Monthly Reports | The Department of 


the Condition of Crops, &. Nos. 47 and 48, Agriculture 


1887-88 
Bimetallism in Europe (Reports from the Consuls of 
the United Gc N . 87, December, 1887). ites es eu Ge 
NM ENO 9 ii ctospiracinacbadeveenndnorotooides odeoeses were 
Report of the Commissioner of Education for the year | The Bureau of Edu- 
NE BLL 5s cs8 ac csaaseshngeiey hub <Gidasndvyeoun wv egernens cation 


YOu, LI, PART I, 0 


POOR H EHEC meee mets ESTO ETE HOHE HSH ESAOOOEDEHSOEHEOES EOE EHH HHH E HEED DEED 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States— Contd. 
Bureau of Education. Circular of Information, No. 2, 
1887. The Study of History in American Colleges The Bureau, of Maal 
and Universities. Plates, 8V0...........cscccscseseeecrseeenees 
Marine Hospital Service. Annual Report of the 
Supervising Surgeon-General for the fiscal year + The Surgeon-General 


cation 


LS87 5° BVO. “hrkscleti let eceaceene sated een 
Mint. Annual Report of the Director for the fiscal | The Director of the 
year ended 30th June, 1887. “Svo: tue ene Mint 
Report of the Surgeon-General of the Army for the 
ise ended 30th June, 1887 ...:.....cccscsecceeeee Y ‘sebasaneeeees \ TheSurgeon- General 
Summary Statement ‘of Imports and LExports.| The Bureau of Sta- 
Nos.,4—6, 1887-88.» -\..c¢sescssavstatecess eee ses epee eee treme tistics 


MAssacHus3rrs. Eighteenth Annual Report of ‘the 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. December 1887. ; 
(On the Unemployed, from the State Census of ane, Buea 


L885) wcécssscessssesansceststts secs ccitheet tetra, ate eee 
Ruovpe Istanp. Monthly Reports of Deaths in the 

City of Providence. Nos. 389—391, 1887-88 _........ } Ee ee! 
Bankers’ Magazine, December, 1887, January and 

February, 1888. New York  .i:.,.. ice The Ds 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers.): 

LB88 o.c.ses.cocennoecssSbeteessnecesetbettsit esa a 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. : (Care weekly 

numbers.) © 1888 ..s.3::5:..ssissscisseasi2s72) peat ae ar 
Science. (Current'numbers.) 1888 ........:c:ceccsdsessssssess i 
American Geographical Society. Bulletm. -Vol. xix.) m w 

Wo! 4, 1887... busurkrundohsnsiuenens ene \ sR: 


American Academy of Arts and Sciences. Memoirs. The A ead 
Centennial volume. Vol. xi, Part 5, No. 6. 1887 } Oe CAST 
American Philosophical Society. Proceedings of the—’ ‘ 
Vol. xxiv, No. 126, Pie BVO Ades Esco ane oes 
Astor Library. Thirty-ninth Annual Report of the: 
Trustees foe 1887. 3r0 Ssths ase Shek Ase See : 2h ae he ee 
Franklin Institute, Journal. Jan.—March, 1888 ........ The Institute 
Political Science Quarterly. Vol. ii, No. 4, 1887. 
The Oleomargarine Law, by H. C. Bernard. Ths] 
Constitution in Reeonstruction, by 'W. A. Dunning. 
Profits under Modern Conditions, by J. B. Clark. ' The Editor 
The Natural Rate of Wages, by /. H. Giddings. 
Local Government in England, by Prof. F. J/. 
Goodnow. India’s Unadjusted Trade Balance, by 
W Martin: W 00d © seccactes nctdsse ltdherassce-1t 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. ii, No. 2, 
January, 1888. The Eleventh Census of the United 
States, by #. A. Walker. The Workings of the 
Interstate Commerce Law, by A. 7. Hadley. The 
Rate of Interest and the Laws of Distribution, by 
S. Webb. Notes and Memoranda. — Political 
Economy, Old and New. Wages and _ Profits, 
Occupations of Immigrants. Suggested rearrange- 
ment of Economic Study. Correspondence. 
Economic Thought in Russia. Appendix. The 
Mystery of the new-fashioned Gold-smiths, &e. 
[Reprint of a scarce Tract circa 1676. | 


—— 
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Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Uruguay. Comercio Exterior de la Republica E 
Oriental del Uruguay, 1885-86. 2 parts, 8vo. ........ } es 


Venezuela. Gaceta Oficial. (Current numbers.) 1888. Bonita aaa Be 
International. Statistique Internationale. Navigation ie 
Maritime III. A. Jaugeage des Navires. KRenseig- en 
nements complémentaires, B. Les Marines marchan- 


icicles ye Psisdehensescescassamness 


tical Bureau of 
Norway 


(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
India, British— 
Statement of the Trade of British India with British Tho: Rotor Branch 
Possessions und Foreign Countries for the five sen : 


1882-83 to 1886-87. [O-5266.] 1888 weesssscsswe ere as 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. Nos. 8 Heel eparkrientaae 
and 9, 1887-88 seestesasenes ones seesaeceeseeenen sosescees 5 0 eee tay Be iaecd, 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Accounts. e emnde RIES 
Baer UO Le SieresAUeecscii diese dsoulio ait ieboos dsadrdensecaseess ? 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Journals of the House of Commons. Vol. xxi. Session ) 
ce aalansicsns Sassncasviecisesesnesavpreeoenes 
Journals of the Senate. Vol. xxi. Session 1887 ........ 
Public Accounts for the year 1886-87...........cccecesceseees 
Report of the Auditor-General on Appropriation 
Accounts for the year 1886-87.  8V0. .....eeeseeecseneees 
Report of the Minister of Justice as to Penitentiaries 





MUM RV OR GL SSO 9 fore cscs. sc.cuoenceconesesensssedqunesecsensrossnes J. G. Bourinot, Esq., 
Report of the Minister of Public Works for the year LL.D. 

De Ae G Peasiniics.cesnnehoacncaseccidsacoqedsodvasieveesionsness 
Tables of the Trade and Navigation for the year 

I rea don cat cae va nscenewssendansarnensenese 


Sessional Papers. Session 1887. Vol. xvii. Trade 
relations between Canada and West Indies. Number 
of Chinese who arrived at the different ports in 
1886. Commercial relations with France ................ 


Insurance and.Finance Chronicle. No. LAS ASST Ay, : 
EPRICE ee DGOS SUE OLLTBILS .....00..ccscncssesecsseerscrsarats i The Editor 


Cape of Good Hope— 
Acts of Parliament of the Colony. Session 1887. Fol. ) 
Civil Service List and Calendar for 1888. Map, 8vo. 
Sources of Revenue of the Colony, with Tariffs at 
PEESON IN TOLVCE. 2,210. LSS fieccecesecs.eeileveedseceeteeyees 
Votes and Proceedings in Parliament. Session 1887— 
Appendix I to Votes and Proceedings. Vol. i, t The Colonial Secre- 
General and Financial. Vol. ii, Civil Service, tary 
Coal Boring in the Karroo, Colonial Forces, Con- | 
victs, Deeds, Education, Harbours, Lands, Medical, 
Meteorological Commission, Mines, Museums and 
Public Libraries, Native Affairs, Parks and Botanic 
Gardens, Police, Postal and Telegraphs, Public J 
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(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 
Cape of Good Hope—Contd. 
Votes and Proceedings in Parliament, 1887—Contd. 
Appendix I to Votes and Proceedings, vol. ii— Contd. 


Works, Railways ,Tobacco Cultivation, Viticulture, 
Woods and: Fonests. “Pol? ....:..015: 0.20 steneceni eee The Colonial Secre- 
Appendix II to Votes and Proceedings. Reports tary 


of Select Committees. Session 1887. 8vo. ........ J 


New South Wales. The Wealth and Progress of New 
South Wales, 1886-87, by T. A. Coghlan, Government + The Author 
Statistician. Map, 8vo. 1887..:.::i sss 


New Zealand— 

Reports on the Mining Industry of New Zealand.| The Minister of 
Plates,, fols; 1887 1.200504. Sai e RE eee Mines 

Statistics of the Colony of New Zealand for cx of 


with Abstracts from the Agricultural Statistics of + Phe Begistrar-Gene- 


1887. Fol ralof New Zealand 
Queensland — 
Supplement to the Government Gazette (containing 
Vital Statistics). Nos.66 and 94. 1888 .... ........... The Registrar-Gene- 


Vital Statistics, 1886. Twenty-seventh Annual Report ral of Queensland 
by the Registrar-General. Fol. ........:csssssessessoossseenes 


The Government 


Tasmania. Statistics of the Colony for 1886. Fol. .... Diatintedins 


Trinidad. Vital Statistics, Registrar-General’s Report | The Registrar-Gene- 


for 1887. Diagram) folwuicetuis..08. Ga, male eee ral of Trinidad 
Victoria— 
Australasian Statistics. for L886 ..ccc-coceconeovcdves ecvasensecouenaten 


Estimated Population of Victoria on 30th September, ge eal i 


1887: Slip . scsi. Focmcseaterteittemnenaroncion eco east aaa 
Statistical Register of the Colony of Victoria, 1885 .... | 
Gold Fields of Victoria.. Reports of the Mining Tis DopeeePent ae 

Registrars for the quarter ended 30th Septem, MG; OR te 

1887, Plansg’.......liocumonnoowias Md thi See tiga 
Report of the Trustees of the Public Library, 

Museums, and National Gallery of Victoria | The Trustees 

1886.~~ Laas. 80. Gachwenusearsnssecwendatndnatwtega lade behets 


ment Statist 





(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 
Agricultural Produce Statistics of Great Britain] The Agricultural 
(estimated) for 1887. Map, 8vo. [C-5188.]_........ Department 
Annual Report of the Agricultural Department on the 
Contagious Diseases, Inspection and Transit of 
Animals for 1886. 8vo. [O-5054.] 1887 ........0.. J.S. Keltie, Esq. 
Annual Returns of the British Army for 1885 and 
1886, - BVO. sets eet iinindletns cles Renna 
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Donations—Contd. 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
United Kingdom— Contd. 
— Board of Trade Journal, 1888— 
(Selection from Contents.) 
January. The Labour Market. French Colonial) 
RN ei gdipitriieedasnatleredersze cudbsiatoensdeerhes 
February. Competition with English Foreign 
Trade. Russian Sugar Industry in 1887. Rail- +} The Board of Trade 
way Development in Lourengo Marqueg................ 
Labour Statistics. Returns of Wages published between 
1830'and 1886.0 [0-5172. | SDBS 7-2... ecceeesteseseees 


J ! 
Navy. Statistical Report of the Health of the Navy ois Pee ost De 
MN I TSS hse sassscsctssssesccsricwesssseonee Mag wsherve tay 


partment 
Postmaster General. Thirty-third Report of the—, : 
on the Post Office. 8vo. [O-5211.] 1887 ...000... J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly returns. December, 
1887, January and February, 1888 ..........ecccesseee \ P Botan oF Teade 


England— 

Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven 
other great Towns. (Weekly Returns, with an 
Annual Summary.) (Current numbers)................0 

British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. 4 parts. \ The Tustees 
to elcteiel Casey Gis 3) UA Ass Ue ae 

Lonpon. Report of the Chief Officer of the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade on the state of the Brigade and 
the Fires in London during 1887. 8V0. ........eeeeeee 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of England 


Captain EK. M. Shaw, 
C.B. 


Ireland— : 
Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the 
‘principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Weekly Re- 
turns, with a Quarterly and Annual Summary.) | The Registrar-Gene- 
| ONINSESO PINTS Ta Ue A tee ral of Ireland 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to September, Births | 
and Deaths to December, 1887. No. 96. 8vo......... J 


Reports of the Commissioners of National tea W. B. J. Molloy, 


in JTreland. 51st and 52nd, with Appendices, and Esq., Dublin 


the 58rd Report, 1884-86. SV0. oc ececsseeseesrsoees 


Scotland— 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal 
Towns. (Weekly and Monthly Returns.) (Current 
RN a terse PR MRLLELEL? Jesu ee adi Sanda livsdeecsutesvicerct 

Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 
Quarter ending 31st December, 1887. No. 182........ 

Epinsuren. City of—. Accounts published in the| The City Chamber- 
RANE Pet POLY a. RL. ciated PA ae EAS lain 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of Scotland 


(d) Authors, &c. 


Bateman (A. E.). Our Statistics of Foreign Trade, 
and what they tell us. 31 pp., 8VO. 1887 wee } Phe Author 
Denis (H.)— 


L’Alimentation et la force de Travail. Etude de 
Sociologie Biologique comparée. xii + 34 pp., 8vo. 
a Say Ss Rc ec J 
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| 


(d) Authors, &c.— Contd. 
Denis (H.)—Contd. ‘ 
La Crise Agricole. L’ Histoire des Prix en ale 
(16 diagrams.) Obl. 4to. Bruxelles, 1885. ............ ee ee 
Exuuiotr (T. H.). Notes on Taxation and Rating. 


85 pp., 8vo. ' Manchester, 1888 9.2.0.5. .25...easeeeeeieene ny 
Farrer (Sir T. H.). Observations on the connection 

between Gold, Credit, and Prices... vi+ 56 pp., * 

FOL... 1887 «00: :cescncoszvestnasonstnessancnse tele tee niet eet tae an 
GrimsHaw (Dr. T. W.). On the Methods of Drawing 

up Census Returns. 13 pp., 8vo. Wien, 1887............. 3 
Hacearp (F. T.). Our Commercial See-Saw, or the 

Upward and Downward Movements in Home Trade. x 

8. pp., Sv0. (1888... cc ensesaeosasenaneeseesss at ine mean 


Havser (Dr. EmManvet). Die Entwickelung der Vieb- ) 
zucht in Preussen von 1816 bis 1883, mit besonderer | 
Riicksicht auf die beiden Hinheitlichen Zihlungen > Gustav Fischer, Esq. 
1873 und 1883 fiir das Ganze Deutsche Reich. 294 pp., | shit 
Svo.” Jeria, 1887 ..0).:ccccccensezatvccelovesslesseeein eueaeieet ae Z 
HUBNER’s (Orto) Statistische Tafel aller Linder der . 
Hirde. 35 Auflage fir 1886) Sheets) = ace,.. eee Tee te, ae 
Hupson (Tuomas). Temperance Pioneers of the West. 
Personal and Incidental Experiences. With Portrait, » The Author 
308 pp., BVO. 1887... cscks..scetss.sosdosneseh sank teneeey seen 
Konta (Ie@naz). Eisenbahn-Jahrbuch der Oester- ) 
reichisch- Ungarischen Monarchie. X VIIIL* Jahrgang. | 


Dritte Abtheilung. 8vo. Wien, 1885. ......0...csceseee \ J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 
Kummer (J. J.). Gutachten betreffend die Hagelver- | © 
sicherungsfrage. 54 pp., 8vo. [Bern], 1887................ si 


LEVASSEUR (EMILE). Statistique de la Superficie et de 
la Population des Contrées de la Terre. 192 pp., > The Author 
maps, la. 8vo. Romeé, 1887) 2... s.)..cc 
Nicnotson (J. SHietD). A Treatise on Money and Monsees Rakion 
Hissays on Present Monetary Problems. xiv + 375 pp., Edi 7 7 ate 
By0.” 1888 © .2.....cRinkadlaiou a euieeeeer sea ee 
Noupar (M. Boeuos, Pacna). Note sur les Irrigations . 
en Egypte. 80 pp., plates, 8vo. Paris, 1887......:......... 9 
Page and Gwyther (Messrs.)— 
Chart of Money and Discount Rates in London during ) 
ack eee eeeeee RP gs einer ® Gagne Soe eet eee presscse scene rsionn stecsion ss est s8 Ae dea | Messrs. Page and 
art of Prices and Rates in London during 1887. + @ ovine. © 
(Bar Silver and Mexican Dollars. India Council | Wes 
Bills, &c. Rupee Paper 4% and 4 per cent.) Sheets J 
PIERRARD (PAUL). Tableaux Synoptiques du Commerce 
de Laines, Fils et Tissus, en Angleterre pendant l’année +} The Author 
1887., Sheet: ..2..stsadecpsecmeesanessbecercces este colt ieee 
[PusiisHER (A).} Copyright, National and Inter- 
national ; with Remarks on the Position of Anchors | J.S. Keltie, Esq. 
and Publishers. [Anon.] vii + 79 pp., 8vo. 1887.... 
RAFFALOVICH (ARTHUR). Le Logement de l’Ouvrier 
et du Pauvre. Etats-Unis, Grande-Bretagne, F mn, | The Author 
Allemagne, Belgique. 486 pp., 12mo. 1887... 
RatucGen (Dr. K.). Ergebnisse der Amtlichen Bey6l- 
kerungstatistik in Japan. 19 pp., map, 4to. 1887 ot 
Ross (Aeustin). La Procedencia y la Inversion | 


” 


v 


las Rentas Nacionales de Chile en 1885. 147 pp., 8vo. 
Valparaiso, «1887» vacvisesmuigne citediaontecen eee eee | 


. 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
SANDBERG (C. P.). Swedish Railways: technically and 
commercially. 4 pp., map, fol. 1888 woes The Author 
Watras (Lron). Note sur la Solution du Probléme 
Monétaire Anglo-Indien. 4 pp., 8vo. 1887 .......... ” 


_Weexs (JosepH D.). Three Abstracts from ‘ Mineral 


Resources of the United States, 1886,” relating to 
Manganese, the Manufacture of Coke, and Natural 3 
Sarg eee aeteceguabanthicssedsnnchersestosssd vests ) 
We tp, (C. R.). Statistical Companion to the Pocket | Dr. T. Graham Bal- 
Book, corrected to 1844. viii+ 60 pp.,1l6mo. 1844/f four, F.R.S. 
Worsrotp (Witt1am B.). Over-Government.. <A The Att 
Ty —— OO Py OVO, LBS... secs ceetereosevesscoenens loess 
ZIMMERMANN (HERM). Beitrige zur Theorie der Dien-) 
stunfahigkeits-und Sterbens-Statistik. Heft III. | 
Im auftrage des Vereins Deutscher Eisenbahn-.} 
Verwaltungen -... Jahre 1886. 199 pp., 8vo., | 
TS ae eediisn 2 an suey svn covssednnnsdoavenssoseed 5 





(e) Societies, &c. (British).* 
Arts, Society of—. Journal. Current numbers. 1888.... The Society 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. ) 

Report of the Fifty-seventh Meeting held at Man- 

chester in 1887.- Plates, 8vo. (Contents of Section F, 

Economic Science and Statistics.) Address of the 

President of the Section, R. Giffen. Limited Liability: 

G. A. Jamieson. ‘The Economic Policy of the United 

States: Z. Levi. Report of Committee on the Methods 

of Ascertaining and Measuring Variations in the Value 

of the Monetary Standard. Monetary Jurisprudence: 

S. D. Horton. Some Notes on Money: Sir 7. Farrer. 

Changes in Real and in Money Prices: W. Hooper. 

Graphic Illustrations of the Fall of Prices in Belgium, 

France, and England: Professor Denis. Effective 

Consumption and Effective Prices in their Economical 

and Statistical Relations: Hyde Clarke. The Battle | 

between Free Trade and Protection in Australia: > The Association 
W. Westgarth. Preventible Losses in Agriculture : 
Professor W. Fream. The Future of Agriculture: 
W. Botly. Recent Llustrations of the Theory of Rent 
and their Effect on the Value of Land: @. A. Jamieson. 
On Depreciation of Land as caused by recent Legisla- 
tion: G‘. C. Prance. Land Tenure in Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina: Miss Irby. A Plea for County Councils : | 
J.T. Kay. The Distribution of Wealth in Scotland: 
R. Richardson, The Application of Physics and 
Biology to Practical Economics: P. Geddes. Report: 
of the Committee for continuing the inquiries relating 
to the Teaching of Science in Elementary Schools. 
Schools of Commerce: Sir P. Magnus. Manual 
Training a Main Feature in National Education: 
W. Mather. Technical Education: the form it should J 


ld ee re 








# Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various countries 
or possessions to which they belong. 
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(e) Societies, &c. (British)— Contd. 
British Association—Contd. 
take: H. J. Watherston. Manual Training: an Ex-) 
periment at Keswick: Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. Home 
Edueation in its bearing on Technical Education: 
Miss C. M. Mason. The Classification of the Exports 
of Cotton Piece Goods in Board of Trade Returns: 
F. Hardcastle, M.P. The Statistics of our Foreign 
Trade, and what. they tell us: 4. #. Bateman. Report | 
of the Committee on the Regulation of Wages by 
means of Lists in the Cotton Industry. Expenditure 
of Wages: D. Chadwick. History of the Cotton | 
Trade: W. Andrews. Gold and Silver; their Geological 
Distribution and their probable Future Production : 
W. Topley. Attempt to bring the issue between + The Association 
“ Mono-metallists’’ and “ Bi-metallists” unto such 
terms that an intelligent public opinion may be formed 
thereon: EH. Atkinson. On the Solution of the Anglo- 
Indian Monetary Problem: Professor L. Walras: Food 
as an Aid to Elementary Education: G. H. Sargant. 
Phthisis Centres in Manchester and Salford: A. Ran- 
some. On some important Statistics relating to the 
Silk Industry: 7. Wardle. On Bi-metallism: J. Nichol- 
son. The Position of Economics in Holland : Professor 
Greven. Socialism: Professor W. Graham. On the 
Increase of Wealth and Population in Lancashire: 
WB. A. AGON 1. i 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, Limited. Annual and’ 
Diary for the years 1883, 1884, and 1886. 3 vols., 
plates and diagrams, 8VO. .../0.:.0....5.sisiescsbt.eutetaeeeiee eas 
Co-operative Wholesale Societies, Limited. England an 
Scotland. Annual for the years 1887 and 1888. 
2 vols., plates and diagrams, 8VO0. ..........scssescessseseseescesees 
Hull Incorporated Chamber of Commerce and Shipping. | C. M. Kennedy, Esq., 
Annual Report. 870. 1887......0...ccse. HEL ae i C.B. 
Institute of Actuaries. Journal. Vol. xxvii, part 1,] , ‘ 
January, 1888. Plate, 8V0. 20.0... tnd Re od OA ip eas 
Institute of Bankers. Journal, January—March, 1888 .... 
Institute of Builders. Proceedings. Vol.i, parts 1 and 2, 





bal 


Svo. 1887  ..s.i.....cho ne Ree AR ALU " s 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Proceedings. haat 

Nos. 3 and 4, 1887. -Platesw Sve. ...: 2s. The Institution 
London Chamber of Commerce. Journal. Nos, 71—73,] The Chamber of 

LBBS.. ....cccccsnsccccvsncecosh ecktevie ceebeedncltbebentcesnsthtect teeatenety sceannnanS Commerce 


London Hospital. General Statement of the Number 
of Patients under treatment during 1887. Sheet....- 

Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society— 
Memoirs. Third Series. Vol. x. Plates and diagrams, 


S. Day, Esq. 


Sv0. - 1887 - och ded slsknta Macreulscgeeet.stiheen gestae . 
Proceedings. Vols. xxv and xxvi. Sessions 1885-86 The Society 
and 1886-87. 8vo., plates and diagrams............0000. 
Peabody Donation Fund. Twenty-third Annual Report 
of the Trustees for 1887 s..c:.iaesiidceersnienddcascctstelestienledtes she Seas 


Royal Geographical Society. Proceedings. January— : 
March, LSBB aa xd pcelet cartel ds ae ee } The Society 
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PERIODICAL RETURNS. 


REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. I—ENGLAND AND WALES. 
MARRIAGES—To 30TH Srepremser, 1887. 
BIRTHS anp DEATHS—To 31st Decemper, 1887. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriaczs, Birtus, and Deatus, returned in the 
Years 1887-81, and in the Quarters of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1887-81 :—Nwumbers. 





Nears. ....3... ‘ST, 86. 85. 84, 83, 82, 81, 











Marriages No. — 196,071 | 197,745 | 204,301 | 206,384) 204,405 | 197,290 
Births......0. », | 886,017 | 903,866 | 894,270 | 906,750 | 890,722 | 889,014) 883,642 
Deaths .... ,, -| 530,577 | 537,276 | 522,750] 530,828 | 522,997| 516,654| 491,935 





QuaRTERS of each Calendar Year, 1887-81. 
(I.) Marrraces :—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended 87. 86. 85. 84, 83, 82. 81, 

last day of— |_| |—__ |—____ |_| - 
March........No.| 38,804 | 39,202 | 39,111 | 41,614 | 44,096 | 39,820 | 38,043 
Mune sn... » | 52,482 | 50,325 | 52,054 | 53,752 | 48,057 | 52,905 | 50,370 
September _,, 49,718 | 48,565 | 49,476 | 50,836 | 52,239 | 51,207 | 48,607 
December °,, — 57,979 | 57,104 | 58,599 | 61,992 | 60,473 | 60,270 








Qrs. ended ‘87, 86. 85, 84, 83, 82, 81. 
last day of |-————|}—- | _ |__| |__| 
March........ No. | 219,515 | 230,330 | 231,955 | 224,689 | 232,156 | 223,616 | 225,451 
June ........ 5, | 226,371 | 231,187 | 222,142 | 231,185 | 228,676 | 227,425 | 225,303 
September ,, | 222,382 | 224,338 | 218,558 | 225,985 | 214,233 | 220,382 | 215,966 








December ,, | 217,749 | 218,011 | 221,615 | 224,941 | 215,657 | 217,591 | 216,922 








(III.) Dratus:—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 87, 86. 85, 84, 83, 82. 81, 
last day of Fe | Dg ee ee ee SS eee 
March........ No. | 148,346 | 156,653 | 147,721 | 182,150 | 146,832 | 140,121 | 138,312 
TORTIE. ss jsccis » | 128,436 | 125,359 | 132,340 | 127,904 | 133,789 | 125,107 | 120,811 


September ,, | 125,003 | 125,366 | 114,308 | 134,882 | 113,117 | 118,235 | 110,204 
December ,, | 233,792 |129,898 | 128,381 | 135,892 | 129,259 | 183,191 | 122,608 
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Annual Rates of Marriacrs, Birtus, and DEATHS, per 1,000 PERSONS 
Livine in the Years 1887-81, and in the QUARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1887-81 :—General Ratios. 





Mean 


MEARS <cvceesssevs 87. | 77-96. 86. 85. "84, 83. 82. "Slim 























Estmtd. Popln. 
of England 
in thousands >| 28;247,| — | 27,871,| 27,499, | 27,132, | 26,771, | 26,414, | 26,062, 
in middle of 
each Year.... 








— 15°0 | 14°1 14°4, 15:0 15°4 15°5 15'hg 




















Persons Mar- i 

















OLAS RE ae 
EOF CIES casdast nea cee 31°4 34°0 | 82°4 $275 30°75 33°3. | .33°7 33°9 
Deaths... vcr: 18°8 19°9 19°3 19:0 19°5 19°5 19°6 18°9 











QuaRTERS of each Calendar Year, 1887-81. 


(I.) Persons MarrieD :—Ratio per 1,000. 























































































































Qrs. ended | ’87. |ionga| ’86. | ’85. | *84 | *e8, | “82. | Bl. 

last day of = a Ba os Se 
Marchese ed 12° 3b led 11°56: | 12:3 13°4 12°2 11°35 
e) LLG heats neh pees: 149 1527 eet 4b 15°2 15'9 14° 4: 16°1 15°5 
September ........ 14°0 | 14°7 | 18°83 | 143 | 14:7 | 15°6 | 15°40) 2a 
‘December ........ -- 17°6 | 16°5'| 165 | 17°1 |) 1845, 618 200) 

(II.) Brrrus:—Ratio per 1,000. 

Qrs. ended |. '87. |on'gg | 86 | 85. |-’84 | ’88. | "82 | Sim 

last day of is = x) |: 2 
MEAT ge.ssces ee, d1°d 35°0 | 83°5 34°2 33°2 35°2 34°3 85°1 
UN Che tr Seer o2°1 34°8 | 33°3 32°4 34°2 34°3 34°5 34°7 
September ........ 31:2 | 33°2 | 81°9 | 31°56 | 838°0 | 31°7 |) 33:1 ee 
December ........ 30°6 ce ew tes HE) 32°0 32°9 32°0 32°7 33°0- 

(IIl.) Dratus:—Ratio per 1,000. 

Qrs. cided | '87% |p gy | 786: | ’86. | "64. | "88. | "820 mem 

last day of i 3 na pe i SS 
Mar CIN ecces.sces 20°6 vip te RES ley he nt padi | 19°5 22°2 21°5 21°5 
DUNGs.., optetienrs vison 18°2 19°6.4> 18°0 19°3 18°9 20°0 19°0 18°6 
September ........ 17°6 | 18:0 | 17°38 | 16°5 | 19°7 | 9168 (01773 ee 
‘December ......... 18°8 | 19°8 | 185 | 185 | 19°9 | 19:2 | 20°00] 


een er SS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SESS 
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B.—Comparative Table of Consots, Provisions, Coat and PAUPERISM 77 
| each QUARTER of 1885-86-87. 


Average Prices of 











Mrart per Pound 








PAUPERISM. 














Consors | Discount | Wurat eM taseclienik ae Quarterly Average of 
narters (for charged Grect ‘ Meat Market (Seaborne) | the Number of Paupers 
di M ‘ ie the Bank uarter (by the Carcase), in the Relieved on the 
ending oney) | by the Ban E oe q | with the Mean Prices. | London | Last Day of each Week. 

per rool. of fas Market) (pe oe a 
Stock. England. Wales. Beef. Mutton, | Per Ton. In-door. | Out-door. 
1885 £ £ $a: |d.-d.d.\d.d.d.| s.. d. 
far.81] 98% 4°24 32 9 A—7 | 44—73] 15 9 | 189,718] 546,688 
53 58 
ane 30 982 Yo 34 10 | 44—62 | 44—83 | 15 9 | 173,498] 524,628 
2 1 
2 2 
pt.380| 99% 2°00 32 10 | 32—62 | 44—72 | 14 10 | 167,185] 513,326 
Fa 
ec. 81] 100 2°68 30 9 | 38—62 | 33—7 | 16 3 | 183,503/ 528,885 
58 54 
1886 
far.81} 1003 295 29 9 | 84—64 | 33—72] 15 9 | 194,083] 579,624 
45 58 
me30| 101 2°50 31 4 | 38—63 | 42—93 | 14 5 | 176,074) 557,673 
5% 7 
pt.380| 1013 2°90 31 9 | 388—63 | 44—84 | 14 6 | 168,225] 529,404 
: 63 
ec. 81| 101 4°06 31 4 | 34—63 | 383—73 | 15 — | 183,226) 536,226 
48 54 
1887 
far.31} 101 4°20 34 0 | 27—54 3274 16 2 | 193,957) «73,5627 
‘ 1 
4 58 
une30| 1025 pep 33 9 8—53k | 33—7i] 15 2 | 178,652) £43,476 
bY ih 3 
4a 5s 
pt.30| 1013 95° | 82 1 3—5% |.38—7% | 13 11 | 171,551] 526,849 
3 i 
8 5a 
ec. 31) 1023 4°00 30 2 | 22—6% | 833—63 ] 15 2 | 189,055] 539,861 
4e s 





—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—ANNvUAL Rate of Mortauity per 
1,000 in Town and Country Districts of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the 


Years 1887-85. 





Area 
in Statute 
Acres. 


Town Districts. 
1 Registration Sub-Dis-) 
ricts three-fourths of 
the population of which, 
1s enumerated in 188], 
resided within the boun- 
daries of Urban Sanitary 
Districts existing in 1886 








Hahn Districts. 
the remaining Regis- 
ration Sub-Dis ete « of 
England. and Wales— 
106 coming within the 
ibove definition of Town 
DIICtS . S 


3,688,436 | 18,041,365 J 


33,950,915 | 10,205,786 





Population 
Estimated Quarters 
in the middle : 
of ending 
1887. 
March.. 
June .. 
Sept. .... 
Dees is 
Year .. 
Year . 
March... 
June ., 
DGD tee 
DOCS) ic: 








Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 
in each Quarter of the Years 





















































1887.| Mean ~ 
7-| 91°96, | 1886.| 1885. 
BLO 22k it Zee Okdee 2 aial 
18:8 |; 19°6 | 3135271 200 
18:9 [19°00 S19: Lo race 
19:8.) 26°S3>| LO 4oN sages 
19:7 2093) 20-0. roe 
V7°2 | 1776 | 18-ONN 79-8 
1958: te 20° sah eearO) -% 
TRA TSO, Paes 
LSt2 le Teta le ko On teed ep 
16'S fen Peis eet 








gupee In calculating these rates of mortality corrections are made for inequalities in the numbers of days 
€ different quarters of the year. The annual rates are the meaus of the four quarterly rates. 
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D.—Special Town Table:—PoPunLation ; Birta-RATE and Deratu-Rate in eae. 
Quarter of 1887, in Twenty-E1eut Large Towns. 


Cities and Boroughs. 


Twenty-eight towns........... 


PON GOM G heck visseel nities Rie kegs 
BGC OU eaeiesc. tua tetspaae geome 
Portsmouth 
PV OL WIG. “hostivcodugrraisesces-octe 
PP EY TH OUUD -cossc deus er 
Bristol 


Wolverhampton 


Cocos oosseeeeeorsesone 


Pe ceeeeersereecersecreceseccese 


ees erceseccoees: 


BUM ING NAMI «25 s5e-s ocarceassseote- 


Leicester 


Scere eeceserssessceesceces 


eee creer eserscoeterces 


Nottingham 
VEL DY grea. teostewdecaraesounsen My 
Birkenhead 
Liverpool 
Bolton 
Manchester 
STON meee healer eehieneee & 
Oyidlamtereccceceets cee 
BLACK OTOL stecceyccectserncetteeeee 
IPP CStOn sere deccdts ieee schsaoe 
ELUdCerstiel | .  visemecn ss-ser 00%, 
LAL OX Bie kintachasscccaucten: 
Bradford 


CPPCC Ores eroererooes 
COP ee recor ssoreesecasererers 
PeeCeree reser eseeeesercsecesoes 


Pee eeeceeroeseoersreosseoros 


Coe ee eee eseeroeereseeecesese 
POPC e reser eeeeerer eee ouseeeeesene 


Peer were eee sores serene: 


COCCOH COPE TE HOF Od Heese nesesess 


Edinburgh 
Glasgow 
Dublin 


COP OC Coe eereereseeorees 


POOH OTTO HOOT Ee Hees eEeeeeer: 


Pe OOo eee reser seer eeseeesorereees 








Periodical Returns. 


Estimated 


Population in 


the Middle 
of the 
Year 1887. 


91244,099 


7216, 192 
118,186 
137,917- 

92,848 
77127 
223,695 
80,847 

441,095 
143,153 
2.245230 

94,006 
975703 

592,991 
112,354 
3775529 
218,658 
134,158 
116,844 
102,283 

90,034 
99,207 

224,507 
345,080 
316,238 
196,855 
129,684 
157,048 
104,580 


258,629 
524,039 
353,082 


Annual Rate to 1,000 Living during the Thirteen Weeks ending 





Qnd April. 
(ist Quarter.) 


Births. 


32°9 


32°8 
27°6 
36°2 
35°4 
31°9 
30°1 
35°1 
32°0 
32°5 
35°2 
30°7 
32°3 
31°0 
32°8 
36°9 
32°8 
29°7 
36°7 
38°9 
27°4: 
26°9 
pala E 
32°0 
33°0 
33°1 
35°7 
37°9 
42°3 


29°1 
38°4 
29°4 


Deaths. 


20°94 
16°8 
Z0°5 
22-6 
27°6 
24°3 
23°5 


20:5 
18°2 
17at 
19°3 
26°0 
20°4 
30°6 
70 
24°4 
25°5 
2003 
26°9 
23°0 
21°0 
2.3°0 
oat inh 
pak 
2114 
25°7 
24°8 


PHIOW 
28°0 


31°O 


2nd July. 


Births. 
32°4 


31°5 
24°8 
37-0 
35°3 
32-0 
30°7 
32°9 
33°0 
32°9 
34-7 
30°0 
34:5 
31° 
33°5 
36°3 
33-7 
318 
34°9 
39°8 
26°6 
28°5 
28-2 
34:5 
31° 
32-7 
35°8 
38°5 


41°5 
——S§-s —$ [QE _—_—_— | c_ | >qcjt_i\by-— ——T 


31°3 
38°9 
29°5 





(2nd Quarter.) 


Deaths. 


19°8 


18°0 
ip"? 
17°0 
22°0 
S50. 
18°9 
20°5 
18°2 


Toe 


19°4 
23°3 
Py hay) 





| Births. 
31°9 


31:2 
25:2 
36-0 
312 
311 
29-9 
31:9 
30°9 
34:3 
32°1 
29°9 
-30°8 
30°9 
311 
34:9 
310 
32:7 
36°2 
38-0 
28°3 
28°7 
29'3 


33°1 
33°2 
34°8 
39'8 
40°3 


28°2 


26°8 


1st October. 
(8rd Quarter.) 


33°7 | 


35°3 » 













[Mar. 


31st D, 
(4th ¢ 
Deaths. | Births. 
20°4 | 31°8 | 
19°6 | 31:2 | 
18"1 | 25°5 | 
19°6 | 38°0 
18'9 | 33°38 
21°7 | 31°3 | 
17°6 | 28:2. 
21°8 | 33:0 | 
19°4 | 31°2 | 
22°3 | Seam : 
17°9 | 31°0 
15°3 | 29°4 | 
22°8 | 32°2 
22°5 | 3812 
20°1 | 32°6 
26°4 | 35°4 | 
22°9 | 30°2 | 
20°9 | 31:0 | 
23°4 | 35°3 ii 
31°2 | 372 
17°47 | 28° | 
18°6 | 29°79 
20°5 | 26°2 | 
20°3 | 33°0 
20°7 | 34°2 | 
19°6 | 32°4 | 
19°4 | 32:1] 1 
24°9 40°2 | 2 
—19°8 40°5 | 
18°2 | 28°8 - 2 
18°5 35°4 | 


jO°9 


a ae 


* 
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Nivisional Table:—Marriacss in the Year ending 30th September ; and Birrus 
vd Duatus inthe Year ending 31st December, 1887, as Registered Quarterly. 




















1 2 3 4 5 6 a 
MARRIAGES in Quarters ending 
DIVISIONS. si a Enumerated 
in POPULATION, 31st 31st 80th Jane 30th 
ingland and Wales.) Statute Acres. 1881. December, | March, ica ’| September, 
1886. 1887. fe 1867. 
No. No. No. No. No. 


D.& WALES....Totals) 37,319,221 25,974,439 | 57954 | 38,804 | 52,432 | 49,718 





MOR ba deecunssnonge css 46.362 3,816,483 9,798 6,268 8,876 9,237 
South-Eastern ........ 3,994,431 2,487,076 5,414 3,178 4,432 4.390 
South Midland ........ 31205375 1,596,259 3,287 1,832 2,682 2,685 
0 TS aoe 3,211,441 1,343,524 35356 1,608 2,161 2,136 
| 
South-Western ........ 4,981,170 1,859,198 | 3,629 | 2,545 | 3,516 | 3,055 
West Midland ........ 3,945,460 8,029,319 665 8—4--AyLd5- | ~ 55979971 5,391 
North Midland........ 39535445 1,637,865 3,599 2,133 3,534 2,756 
pS aga Aree 1,998,914 4,108,184 8,930 7,160 8,910 8,657 
Or Wea WOS £53545~00.0205>. 35702,384 2,894,759 6,595 4,725 6,072, 5,630 
Northern ............004 3)5475947 1,624,213 3,281 2,733 39343 3,058 


Monmthsh. & Wales| 5,125,342 1,577,559 35507 2,477 3,109 2,723 


eee 6060S 
8 9 10 il 12 13 14 lo 16 


Bretus in each Quarter of 1887 ending | Dearus in each Quarter of 1887 ending 























DIVISIONS. - 
ae 31st 30th | ae Be 31st goth | ae Ee 
i Se = ecem- eptem- ecem- 
pepnien plat) March. June. 4 ey. ber March. June. ue ie ; 
I _ = ————— al) pecan eS _ — oad 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

















p. & Watss.... Totals 219,515 |226,371 |222,382 |217,749 [143,346 128,436 125,00 3\|i03 34702 








London o...-ss0eeeeer-e-| 345474 | 83,050 | 32,735 | 32,816 | 21,744 | 18,849 | 20,545 | 20,951 
South-Eastern ........ 19,393 |19,813 | 20,157 | 19,745 | 11,894 | 10,315 | 10,142 | 10,697 
South Midland........ 13,315 | 18,863 | 13,439 |13,048 | 7,977 | 6,834 | 6,850 7,226 
Eastern ....... ee 11,904 | 12,415 | 11,561 [11,713 | 6,999 | 6,278 | 5,895 6,528 
South-Western ........ 13,179 | 18,722 | 13,559 | 13,264 | 10,187 | 8,340 | 7,115 8,040 
West. Midland ........ 26,165 | 26,051 | 25,022 | 24,855 | 16,531 | 13,993 | 12,974 | 14,413 
North Midland........ 14,060 | 14,656 | 14,459 |18,901 | 8,055 | 7,507 | 7,731 8,175 
North-Western........ 36,633 | 37,942 | 37,207 | 36,789 | 25,981 | 24,413 | 23,831 | 25,442 
Morkshire ........0...00+. 23,790 | 24,618 | 24,903 | 24,686 | 16,076 | 15,204 | 14,769 | 15,852 
PMOTt HORN ©... ..00510)00: 14,697 | 16,143 | 15,609 | 14,672 | 8,620 | 8,297 | 8,248 8,843 





Monmthsh. & Wales} 12,905 | 14,103 | 13,731 12,760 | 9,282 | 8,406 | 6,903 7,625 





‘These are revised figures, and will be found to differ somewhat from those first 
shed. 


————— EEE EET ae 
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F.—General Meteorological Tal 


fAbstracted from the particulars supplied to | 



















































































































































Temperature of Elastic Weight — 
Force of Vapaay 
ft a ina 
: i a ar ene Air— 0 ubic Foot 
Air. Evaporation.| Dew Point. Daily Range. “Vapour. of Air, 
1887. ‘Water : 
Mouths. Diff. Diff. Diff. | Diff. Diff. of tl Diff. 
from from from from from ay from 
Aver- | Aver- . Aver- Aver- ay | Aver- Aver- lee 
Mean age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames; Mean. age of Mean. a 
116 46 “46 46 . “46 46— 
Years. | Years. Years. Years. Years. Years 
oa, oe ee ie ° ° fe) ) o | In. * In. | Grs. E 
IPN Se noes 35:6 | —1°0 | —2°8 J 84°38 | —2°1} 82°9 | —2°0f7 9°6 | +0°1 "187 | —°014 ] 2°2 
ED seae. 38°8 0:0} —0°8 } 86°7 | —1°3] 83°8 | —1°69 12°9 | +1°8 194 | —"015 | 2°3 
Mar 87°6 | —3°5 | —4:1 | 35°38 | —4°0] 32°1 | —3°9F 14°1 | —0°6 182 | —:033 | 2:1 
Means 37°3 | —1°5 | —2°6 fd 35°6.| —2°5} 82°9 | —2°5 4 12°2 | +0°4 188 “021 | 2:2 | 
April 44°1 | —2°0 | —3°0 | 40°5 | —3°49 386°3 | —4°2] 19°38 | +1°4) — 214 | —"039 | 2°5 | —Om 
MAY ons. 49°8 | —2°7 | —2°7 | 46°6 | —2°21 43°5 | —1:5716°7|—3:87 — -283.|—-015 | 3-2 
June ...| 60°9 | +2°6 | +2°1 ff 55°8 | 41°39 51°3 | 40°79 23°7 | 42°77 — *380 | +010 f 4°2 
Means...} 51°6 | —0°7 | —1°2 | 47°6 | —1°49 43°7 | —1°7] 20°1 | +0°1 — 292 | —'015 | 3°3 
July..:... 66°5 | +4°8 | +4°3 | 59°4 | +1°7 9 53 °7 +5°4 *413 | —-005 | 4°6 : 
Ang) ve) 62°6.| 4-1-6 | 41-1 | 5692 bl 2 6078 +4°0) 871 | —'048 | 4c1 i 
Sept. 54-0 | —2°6 | —38:°1 | 50°9 | —38°-1] 47°9 = 2:2 °334 | —'046 | 3°8 
Means...| 61°0 | +0°9 | +0°8 | 55°5 | —O°9] 50°8 +2°4 °373 | —°083 | 4°2 ° 
Oetrekee: 45°0 | —4°6 | —5°0 | 42°6 | —2°9] 39-7 | —6°2] 14°38 |—O0°27 — 244 | —-066 | 2°8. | 
Nov. ...| 40°8 | —1°6 | —2°7 | 39°5 | —O-6§ 87°38 | —1°6} 9°4 |) —2:1 — 297 | —018 | 2°7 
Dec. ...| 38:1 | —1°0 | —1°8 | 36°3 | —0°3] 383°9 | —2°6] 8°7|—O°'7] — “195 | —:023 | 2°3 
Means...| 41°3 | —2°4 | —3°2 f 89°5 | —1°3} 387°1 | —3°54 10°38 |—1°07 — *222 | —:036 } 2°6 





















Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus sl 


About London the mean daily temperature of the air was below its average on 
nearly every day throughout October and till the 25th day of November, the 
mean daily deficiency for these fifty-six days was 5°-4; from 26th November to — 
4th December it was above the average, the mean daily excess was 1°-4; from 
5th December to the 81st was generally below the average, mean daily deficiency 

was 3°°8. 

The mean temperature of the air for October was 45°-0, being 4°6 and 5°-Omm 
below the average of one hundred and sixteen years and forty-six years respec- 
tively ; it was g° 3, 19-1, and 39, lower than in 1886, 1885, and 1884 respectively. 

The mean temperature of October was lower than that of any October back to 
the year 1817. The following are all the cases of a temperature as low or lower 
back to the year 1771 :—In the year 1784 it was 43°°9; in the year 1786 it was 


| 


44°-7 ; in the year 1817 it was 45°-0. 2 


4 


" 


é 





i 
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‘the Year ended 31st December, 1887. 


‘istrar-General by JAMES GLAIsHER, Esaq., F-R.S., &e.] 











| Degree Reading Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of 6 oe 4 Rain. Daily | 
Humidity. Barometer. ‘ oe a Hori- Number of Nights | 
or Arr. sontal it was Low- | High- 1887 
i Move est est \ 
Diff. Diff. Diff. _ Diff. Be- Read- | Read-| Months. 
from from from from | ment | At or tween] 40, ing | ing 
fean. Aver- Mean. Aver- Mean. Aver- }Amnt. Aver- of the Thelow| 30° | ee eat at 
age of age of age of age of : 40°. [wient | Nj 
46 46 | ¢ Air, 39°, | and * Night.) Night. 
Years.}) Years. Years. Years. 40°. 
Tn. In. Gis. | Grs, | In: In. | Miles. ° ° 
92 | + 2 |29°831|+°084) 558) + 4471-15 |-O-76] 238 22 9 O | 14°9 | 38-0 | January 
84 | — 1430-145} 4-356] 561 | + 8] 0-53 |-1-05] 315 18 9 I | 18°71 420 | Feb, 
83 0 729-891) +°1388] 557 | + 7 85 |+0°16} 288 19 12 O 4 14°6 | 35-0 ) March 
nd ‘ Sum | Sum | Mean | Sum | Sum Laer Lowest Highst 
86 0 129-956) +°193) 559) + 6] 3°03 |—1:97] 280 59 30 1 | 13-7 | 42-0 | Means 
‘729°818) +°072] 548) + 571°75 |-0-01] 343 15 38°5 | April 
80 | + 1 429-834) +-047] 542 | + 211-72 |-0-36] 289 4, 47°0 | May 
72 | — 8 130°018) + °207] 5383) + 19 1°23 |-0-74] 244 0 51°7 | June 
Sum | Sum | Mean # Sum | Sum ean Lowest — 
76 | — 4429°888/ +-°108] 541 | + 34 4°70 |—1°11 292 19 40 19-1 | 51°7 | Means 
29°866 | + 069} 525 | — 37 1°29 |—1:229 248 0 58°5 | July 
€6 | —10 [29-807 | + 023] 528 | — 1] 2-34 |—0-01] 210 0 33°4 | 55-9 | August 
80 | — 1 29°759|—-0399 536] + 8 | 2:22 |—0-21 283 3 27°0 | 51°7 | Sept. 
; ‘| Sum | Sum | Mean | Sum } Sum er tae Highst 
70 | — 7 29-811} +-018} 580 0} 5°85 |—1:449 247 3 26 58:5 | Means 
82 | — 7 129°916/+°208% 549 | + 991°03 |—1-'76} 255 19 18-0 | 47-9 | October 
89 — 1 4$29°530}—-212] 547 | — 1] 3°78 |4144) 261 ne: 16 8 | 15°5 | 42-2 | Nov. 
85 | — 5 §29°676|—-118} 543 | — 9] 1°47 |-0:52] 308 20 10 1 | 16°7 | 40°8 | Dec. 
: a Sum | Sum | Mean | Sum | Sum | Sum {Lowest! Highs 
85 | — 4 429°707|—-039] 546 Of 6°28 |—0'849 281 50 31 11 f 15°5 | 47:9 | Means 

















Weight 






































































































ow the average, and that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 
SES SS A EE 


“ The mean temperature of the air for November was 40°8, being 1:°°6 and 
2°-7 below the average of one hundred aud sixteen years and forty-six years 
respectively ; it was 3°-2, 2°°5, and 1°:6 lower than in 1886, 1885, and 1884 
respectively, and lower than any November back to 1879, when it was 38°°3. 

The mean temperature of the air for December was 38°'1, being 1°°0 and 1°'8 
below the average of one hundred and sixteen years and forty-six years respec- 
tively ; it was 1°°6 higher than in 1886, 0°°8 and 2°-9 lower than in 1885 and 


1884 respectively. 

The mean daily range of temperature in October was 14%°3, being 0°°2 smaller 
than the average. In November it was 9°-4, being 2°-1 smaller than the average, 
and in December it was 8°°7, being 0°°7 smaller than the average. 

The mean temperature in October wis 9°-0 colder than in September; in November 
it was 4°-2 colder than in October ; in December it was 2°°7 colder than in November. 
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No. IL—SCOTLAND. 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, anp° MARRIAGES, IN THE YEAR 


ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1887. 


I.—Serial Table:—Number of Birrus, Deatus, and Marriages in Scotland, | 
their Proportion to the Population estimated to the Middle of each Year, dui 
each Quarter of the Years 1887-83 incluswe. 
































































1887. 1886. 1885. 1884. 1883. 

Number. ae Number. ye Number. Pees Number. ae Number. Ge 

J = 

lst Quarter— Be 
Births. o7.-.-. 30,589 | 3°11 | 31,880 | 3°27 ]|30,878 | 3°20 | 30,889 | 3°21 | 31,342 | 3° 
Deaths........ 20,036 | 2°04 | 20,516 | 2°11 [21,936 | 2°27 |19,115 | 1°99 | 22,012 | 2° 

Marriages ..| 6,249 | 0°63 | 6,229 | 0°64 | 6,408 | 0°66 | 6,679 | 0°70 | 6,530 2 

M Tem bial GRAYED READE A fof ee 2 | 
ivie@an = i °, 4 °, O90 
aan } 38°°6 85°°3 87:7 40°-0 38°2 


2nd Quarter— 
Births ........ 
Deaths........ 
Marriages .. 












33,897 | 3°52 
18,751 | 1°95 
6,673 | 0°69 


32,698 | 3°29 133,381 | 3°39 | 32,404 | 3°33 
18,685 | 1°88 [18,555 | 1°88 [18,793 | 1°93 
6,083 | o°61 | 6,091 | 0°62 | 6,363 | 0°65 
















Mean Tem- 


49°°6 47°°7 47°°6 48°°7 







































perature 
3rd Quarter— 

Births ........ 30,602 | 3°04 [31,603 | 3°17 [31,274 | 3°17 32,294 | 3°32 

Deaths........ 16,885 | 1°68 116,263 | 1°63 115,981 | 1°62 |17,555 | 1°81 

Marriages -.| 5,643 | 0756 | 5,612 | 0°56 | 5,679 | 0758 | 5,729 | 0°59 
Mean Tem- tees | 

perature 55°°7 54°°9 54°°0 56°°6 
4th Quarter— | 

Births ........ 30,486 | 3°03 |31,063 | 3°12 |31,554 | 3°20 

Deaths........ 18,894 | 1°88 |18,288 | 1°84 |17,893 | 1°82 

Marriages ..|_ 6 876 | 0°68 | 6,537 | 0°66 | 6,806 | 0°69 


a a I 


39°°9 41°°8 40°°3 41°°3 





Mean Tem- 








perature 

Year— 

Population.) 3,991,499 359495393 339075736 3,866,521 

Births ........ 124,375 | 3°12 [127,927 | 3°24 ]126,110| 3:23 [129,041] 3°34 |124,462)3 
Deaths........ 74,500} 1°87 | 73,622| 1°86 | 74,603| 1-91 | 75,128] 1°94 | 76,867) 2 
Marriages ..| 24,851| 0°62 | 24,469| 0°62 | 25,256| o'€5 | 26,061] 0°67 } 26,855] © 
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ypecial Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland and 

the Town and Country Districts for each Quarter of the Year ending 31st 
cember, 1887, and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number of 
egitimate Births; and their Proportion to the Total Births. 


NE LS SS 





Total Births. Illegitimate Births. Deaths. Marriages. 
gistration 
Groups Per | Ratio. Per | Ratio. Per | Ratio. Per | Ratio. 
Districts. Number. One in J{Number. Cent,| One iu |Number.| 4,4 | One in |Number. Cent,| One in 
Cent. every ent} every ent.) every ‘| every 
arter— 
BEAN D. > crn.se0. 30,589 | 3°11] 32 2,668 | 8-7] 11°4 [20,036] 2°04] 49 | 6,249] 0°63] 158 


cipal towns |12,728 | 3-30] 30 41,054 | 8-3] 12°0 | 8,995] 2°33! 43 | 3,000] 0-78] 128 
ze ” 3,723 | 3°51] 28 236 | 6°3| 15°8 | 2,287|2:15| 47 741 | 0°69) 145 
ll ¢ 6,401 |} 3°05| 33 5385 | 8°4| 11°9 | 4,018] 1°92] 52 | 1,248] 0°60] 166 
land rural | 6,927 | 2°75} 36 790 |11°4| 8°8 | 4,170] 1°66} 60 | 1,085] 0°43] 230 
810] 2°54] 39 52. | 6-5 |. 15:3 566}1°77| 57 175 | 0°55] 182 























32,698 | 3-29] 30 |2,705 | 8-3| 12°1 [18,685] 1-88} 53 | 6,083 | 0-61] 164 
13,403 | 3-44) 29 |1,064 | 7-9| 12°6 | 8,199] 210] 48 | 2,830/0°73| 138 
4,017| 3°62} 28 | 293 | 7-3] 13-7 | 2,331] 2:10! 48 | 681|o-61| 163 
6,948 | 3-30, 30 | 561 | 81| 12-4 | 3.697] 1-76] 57 | 1,181/0°<6| 178 
7,628 | 3:03] 33 744 | 9°8| 10°3 | 3,959] 1°57] 64 | 1,834] 0°53] 189 
6°3 


702} 2°18] 46 43 16°3 499} 1°55) 65 57 | 0°18] 566 





























30,602 | 3°04] 33 | 2,521 | 8-2] 12°1 [16,885] 1°68] 60 5,643 | 0°56] 178 
12,326 | 3:13| 82 | 958 | 7-7| 12:9 | 7,253]1-84| 54 | 2,918/o-74| 135 
3,687 | 3°29] 30 2bTae 7 ela R201 |ir°79}. 56 676 | 0°60] 166 
6,431 | 3:02] 33 518 | 8:0 | 12°4 | 3,621] 1°70] 59 1,084 | 0°51] 196 
7,329 | 2°88] 35 | 780 |10°o} 10-0 | 3,561] 1°40] 71 902 | 0°35] 282 

829} 2°54] 39 59 | 771] 141 438 | 1°34) 74 63 | o'19| 518 


30,486 | 3°03} 33 $2,471 | 8-1| 12°3 [18,894] 1-88! 53 | 6,876| 0°68] 146 


IO CUI UI SE | 








cipal towns |12,362|3-14| 32 | 937 | 7-6] 13-2 | 8,225] 2-09] 48 | 3,024|0-77| 180 
£ *e 3,600 | 3°21] 31 234 | 6°5 | 15°4 | 2,280] 2°03} 49 740 | 0°66} 152 

s 6,496 | 3°05| 33 522 | 8°0| 12°4 | 3,827] 1°80] 56 | 1,337] 0°63] 159 
and rural | 7,216 | 2°83} 35 741 |10°3| 9°7 | 4,055] 1°59) 63 | 1,628] 0°64) 156 
rs rs 812/249) 40 | 37} 4°6| 22-0 | 507] 1551 64 | 147/04] 222 


| Population of Scotland. 

















Population. Scotland. pies Large Towns. | Small Towns. eee er 
ae BE ISSL \._..... 35735,573 | 1,409,260 | 404,302 784,654 | 1,006,969 | 130,388 
od to the middle } 3,991,499 | 1,562,427 | 445,206 | 843,668 | 1,010,798 | 129,400 
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III.—Bastardy Table:—Proportion of ILLEGITIMATE in every Hundred 
Birtus i the Divisions and Counties of ScotLann, during each 
quarter of the Year ending 31st December, 1887; with the Corresponding 
Figures for 1886 added for Comparison. 





Per Cent. for the Quarters ending | Per Cent. for the.Quarters ending 
1887. 1886. 
Divisions and Counties, 
31st 30th 30th 31st 31st 30th 30th 31st 
March. | June. | Sept. Dec. | March. | June. Sept. Dec. 


a ss | eee | ee ee. fl | | — | 









































SCOTLAND oe as-a5: 8:7. 1. 83) | 8*a58) Bile Son eee eee eke 
Divisions— 
Northern Ei4.écc0:: 8°9 85 | gf0 |) 72 128°3 196255 Ss ae ee 
North-Western........ 78) G4 | 79 |, Bb [860 1h Own 0 2 eee 
North-Eastern ........ 15°2 | 145 | 12°g | 138°2 | 15°9 | 13°83 | 13°8 | 14°3 
East Midland ........ 8°7 8°5 8°5 8°6 8°e a oe 9°O 8°4 
West Midland ........ 6°4. 6:5 6°5 5°9 rh 5°9 6°3 671 
South-Western........ 9°2 (| 68° 1° 6:5 | 6b PO" 6) i ee eee 
South-Eastern ........ 8°4 76 Oa te 8°0 7S 4°y 8:0 
Southern %...6.00-..0.0 13°5 |13°5 |14°7 |15°0 | 14°0 |12°7. | 14°6 | 13-3 
Counties— 
shetlands..it0.....-0 4°6 | B97) 13°99 15 By ae eee SO. 04) oth 
OPEMCY of ..<arteencem 9°9 9°0 6°8 6°4 7°6 7°4 7°6 3°8 
Caithness...........00. in? 9°7 | 16° (| 16° 154° | dO aoe 
Sutherland ............ 75a) LOG 6"9 3°4 | 4°0 | 5'6 571 3°8 
Rossand Cromarty} 5°7 | 4°7 | 4°3 | 49 | 51 | 62 ES i. 
Inverness _............ gO | SO | 11°21) 64) (09g ee rie 70 
IN aie Tseng, =00sthe +s <aots 9°5 | 12°5 5°8 |10°0 | 16°0 9°6 | 16°9 | 14°3 
BO) Paw sec eevars secon 15°1-|14'9. | 11°6-| 178 | 260 = oem ae 
BBY he oe a oe 19°9 |18°6 “| 14°6 «| 12:70 | 18*90 | 13°S Gee B16 'S 
VADETAeeN: «ists si8: 14°7 | 18°4 | 12°g | 12°8 | 15°3. | 13°22 | 13°6 | 14°3 
Kincardine ............ 10°5° | 148 | t2°o t} LINOe [as Beh i eee 9°6 
OMEAY <..0:..ccet-scthee 10°9 | 10°5 9°5 9°3 9°9 OL 9°8 | 10°3 
POG sien Ahsas ce odane 9° 8°8 ga) 1082 8°r 8°6 | 12°1 75 
idle teint 5°38 | GO | G4 |°6:9. 156°6 0107 Oe 
Kinrdps 0.0.0 aA tf eo | ae 6°7 | 98 | 14°3 5 Asst goa 
Clackmannan ........ 3°38 5°8: | 8°2 °| 8% 48 626 12458 Siete oo 
Stivlin gs f..caseee a°4. | 6°5 5°8 64 | 79 BB i elie 73 
Dumbarton............ 4°6 5°3 5°9 4°0 | 4°6 45 5°8 5°0 
Nita 0) ieee ee oes P34 8, bo Str.) EB. | Ro Be | S87 aie eae 
Bute 222. isete teats 59.4 78.1 69: | GBs | Pete) SS eee 
Rentrew .,..5s4.-0..00. Gases ie 5°6 | 5°3 5°0 Ce 6:0 
AV TG. Beenie 8°32.) BZ te6'2.| Fed | eae BG eee 
LANEY Bo elvecactt: pie 6°5 6°9 6°6 6°6 6°3 6°9 6°6 
Linlithgow ............ 7°6 CS y POS ey 7°3 6°3 7°4 
Hdinburgh decease 8°3 rhets 8'o 7°6 Ge | 7°3 he 77 
Haddington ........ 55 1 OO 1 Bg Ff BL Gee ee ee 
Berwick --ssvsisecvei 9°9° | 10°1 -[-43°t |) 218g 6 Od 6°7-—1 BO 
POCDLOR pia tivsccereee) 16°3 5°9 9°O Dik “Ae 8°0 4°6 | 14°9 
Nelkirkigewsi.:.cueer 9°47 9°2 vie 8°0 | 4°77 7°8 Sg TS 
Roxburgh j.c0: <a AN pr br Fem ee 9°3 | 10°4 a as a ig 
Dumffies................ yrs | 13°7 | 13°3 «| 18:6) p12.) eS. a oe 
Kirkcudbright 14°4 |13°9 | 14°8 | 18°7 [19° (| 024 ee 
Wigtown ................ 7°3 | 14°6 | 22°2 | 18°6 \f 19°O Gas Gotan 
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Ty. —Divisional Table :—Marriaces, Brrtus,and Dratus Registered in 
! the Year ended 31st December, 1887. 


(Compiled from the Registrar-General’s Quarterly Returns.) 


] Q 3} 4 D 6 

















DLVISIONS. ARKA POPULATION, 

in 1881. Marriages.| Births. Deaths. 
(Scotland) 
Statute Acres. (Perions.) 
No. No. No. No. 

SCOTLAND «..sseeseee Totals| 19,639,377 | 397359573 | 24,851 | 124:375 | 74,500 
t. Northern ............... 2,261,622 123,984 535 2,987 1,978 
11. North-Western........ 4,739,876 165,856 646 4,139 2,654 
int. North-Eastern ........ 2,429,594 418,250 254.71 13,422 7401 
Iv. East Midland. ........ 25790,492 602,421 2,733", | Lo)1 7d. hit, 540 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 283,460 1,555 9,271 51246 
VI. South-Western........ 1,462,397 | 1,885,447 | 10,642 | 52,083 | 30,945 
vit. South-Eastern ........ 1,192,524 546,658 | 4,164. | 18,432 |. 10,880 
vitt. Southern ................ 2,069,696 209,497 1,105 5,866 3,856 





No. III—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
Summary of Marriacss, in the Year ended 30th September, 1887; and 





of Brrtus and Dzatus, in the Year ended 31st December, 1887. 


(Compiled from the Quarterly Returns of the respective Registrars-General.) 



































[000’s omitted.] 
Per Per Per 
Counrrirs. Area | Popu- | Marriages poate Paaitites bees aniaa ents | ese " 
in lation, | 2} Povu- "| Popu- +" | Popu- 
ae ee ‘ lation. lation. lation, 

. ersons. 
a ; Ne. No. | Ratio. | No. Ratio. } No. | Ratio. 
Wales... [| 379319,| 25,974, | 198,908 | 7°6 | 886,017) 3471 | 530,577 | 20°4 
Scotland ....,........... 19,639,| 3,736,] 24,512 | 6°5 | 124,375) 33°2 | 74,500 | r9°9 
Mieland ................ 20,323,| 5,175,} 21,077 | 4:0 f 112,496) 21°7 | 88,711 | 17°1 

GREA nae a 

eel 77,281, | 34,885, | 244,497 | 7-0 ]1,122,888, 32°2 | 693,788 | 19°9 





Note—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have succeeded in recording; but how far the registration 


approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. 


It 


will be seen that the Irish ratios of marriages, births, and deaths are much under those 
of England and Scotland.—Eb. S. J. 
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Trade of United Kingdom, for the Years 1886-82.—Declared Value of the To 
Exports of Foreign and Colonial Produce and Manufactures to each Fore 
Country and British Possession. 


Merchandise Exported Kapsteae §. : 


to the following Foreign Countries, &c. 


1886. 1885. 1884. 1883. | 188: 


cpa I.—ForzEIGN COUNTRIES. £ £ £ £ f: £ 

orthern Europe: viz., Russia, Sweden, 

Norway, Soeeue & Iceland, & Heligoland 3.59%), | 4,001, | 4,451), p4,473 

ee ae a viz., Germany, Holland || 2, 266, | 23,685, | 26,332, | 25,787, | 25,9: 

Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal, . 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain, 7,914, | 9,266, | 11,027, | 13,480, | 14.0% 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) ...............04 

Southern Kurope; viz., Italy, Austrian a 
Empire, Greece! Terdian Islands, and ee 1,860, ,|' 1,428, | 13820,') 075,71 

Levant; viz., Turkey, Roumania,* Syria + 
and Palestine, and Beypth ree } ga aie er a 5 


Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis 
Algeria, and Morocco oesesseseeveee Biie:4 i ee ae > I 
Western (Africa |..:2.00......daieatscccae. oe 166, 215, 219, 262, 2 


Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 


Bastern Africa; with African Ports: on 
and Kooria Mooria Islands ..............cecceeeee 





Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- 6 4G, 72, 61, F 
pines ; other /Lelands .ic....0.>.scsteivers. separa, 
STITH Met sts bal ESTES 006 praeapai pam ame et ARB A lane ape. = — — — — 
China, including Hong Kong and Japan ..... 566, 855, 970, 784, 61 
United States of AMeYiICa ........... eee 10,783, | 9,101, | 8,812, | 9,360, | Zive 
Mexico and Central America ...........cccsccsoeees 126, 93, 96, 89, 12 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti «0.0.2... 886, 774, 792, 839, 84 
South America (Northern), New Granada, j 
Venezuela and Ecuador } Oo: a 0, 22, 4 
(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia 
‘ Chili, and Patagonia we 53s 264, 289, 202, e 
0» (Atlantic), Brazil, Uruguay r , 
and Argentine Cote t 489, ony 409) 50D, y 
Other countries (unenumerated) .........cceeees 121, 112, 124, 121, 1¢ 
Total—Foreign Countries... 60,140, | 51,411, | 56,119, | 59,118, | 58,08 
II.—BrirtisH POSSESSIONS. 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ................ 1,371, | 1,802, | 1,706, {| 1,712; |) >a 
Austral. Cols.—New South Wales and Vic- 
toria, So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., and N. 2,622, | 2,937, |} 2,909, | 2,623, | iam 
ZCAATIC Yc be caice cheusepncnle venceersnepeeescen teat aaimaaase: : 
British) North ‘A Mericg:, 5.2 He .os.ccsescsaoscesousyeaterges 1,152, | 1,168, | 1,034, 954, 98 
»  W.Indies with Btsh.Guiana & Honduras 278, 315, 355, 374, 32 
Cané and -Natal--.on-ceeeen iar canes 323, 358, 431, 443, 58 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena.... oe 87, 77, wi 8 
PMEAUPIELUB .shecsscies ocecpsndhesss cossstierhepeeespoa ete ReeK eta ch 81, 40, 74,, 5 
Channel Talands é caisiccjasenvioreaasasenteeren ee 210, 197, 189, . 202, 20 
ther possessions asf. led...achamisspannshe.cre) se nvnsseeeds 36, 538, 82, 67, 6 
Total—British Possessions 1.0.00. 6,094, | 6,948, | 6,823,| 6,520,| 7,11 
General Total ............004 £] 56,234, | 58,359, | 62,942, | 65,638, | 65,19 


* Wallachia and Moldavia to 1878, and Roumania in 1879. 
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2 of United Kingdom, 1887-86-85.— Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom, 
cording to ther Declared Real Value; and the Declared Real Value (Ex-duty) of 
aports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 


[000’s omitted.) 
Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver) 













































_ Imported from, and Exported to, 1887. 1886. 1885. 
the following Foreign Countries, &c. Imports Rugoets Teavonta Houeits Imports | Keports 
from to rom to from to 
I.—For4rIen Counrrizs : £ £& £ £ £ £ 
nern Kurope; viz., Russia, Sweden 252 2 66 
way, Denmark &Tceland, &Heligoland [| 21799 | 5% | 28,729, | 9,425, | 33.466, 9,614, 
ani oe y V1Z., Germany, Holland, 64,453, 30,640, 60,930, 31,026, 63, 149, 33,098, 
ern Europe; viz., France, Portugal | 
th Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain }| 5%295, | 20,310, | 48,554, | 19,665, | 48,115,| 20,858, 
hh Gibraltar and Canaries) .......00....... . 
lern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian) | 5.060, | 11 518 » 
pire, Greece, Roumania, and Malta... Ree? rie] hareeekehian pelseataal eens) 20 
nt; viz., ‘Turkey, Asiatic and Il 8.638 
opean (including Cyprus), and Egypt edi gee bahas2 9's pO, 70951 163 3:3 55a 
“7 eee i a er: } ee AS 11554 ptr age oe 
MINCE oie c.o kos chledetescsceseedeleccececceceose 1,122, | 1,095, | 1,075, | 1,095, | 1,247,} 1,292, 
yn Africa ; with African Ports on 
Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 589, 617, 448, 469, 451, 811, 
Kooria Mooria Islands....... Pe ate Agee | 
meee; Sie, ip aaa Java, Philip- ] 33210, | 2,366, 1 4102, | 2,858, | 4.262, | 2,856) 
{ ) PHTHOHHH HEE H ETHER EHO HEE EOD 
UME SIETEGES  (20...0..scsdccesccsssccsesisstasedsoncseese 103, 94, 100, 87, 84, 88, 
, and Japan, including Hong Kong 8,756, | 12,324, | 10,220, | 9,728, | 10,047, 11,028, 
d States of America «ccc 82,932, | 29,548, | 81,368, | 26,822, | 86,158,} 21,977, 
y and Central America ..........ccccccccecsceeoees 1,836, | 2,077, | 1,704, | 1,580, | 1,795,| 1,466, 
n West Indies, Hayti, &c. ou... 356, | 2,428, 334, | 2,465, | 1,216,) 2,246, 
eg xihern) Now Beuador ¢| 65 | 2825] 663, / 1645,| 619 1,126, 
. epic) , piisticining } 3,983, | 2,782, ] 4,110, | 2,530, ] 45559,] 2,177, 
: ite 
nt ASgentine Repebic f| 783% | 38805, ] sss] 12612, | 6588) 110, 
é Fisheries ; Grulnd., Davis’ Straits, 
thn. Whale Fishery, Falkland Islands, 166, 40, 155, 39, T44, 26, 
French Possessions in North America a ee 
Lotal—Foreign Countries... 280,206, |150,577, |269,644, |140,916, |287,395,|140,733, 
II.—Bririsu POSSESSIONS : ee ; 
| India, Ceylon, and Singapore ........0... 37,621, | 38,674, | 38,580, | 34,015, | 38,755,| 32,182, 
ul. Cols. —N. So. W., Victoria & Queensld.| 14,223, | 14,383, | 13,223, | 16,598, | 16,018, 18,2405, 
ean a ee one ae } 9,172, | 5,833, | 7,744, | 5,786, | 10,098, 6,908, 
a > 
. North Seen ies... 10,542, 8,091, 10,395) 7,887, 10,329; 7,207, 
W. Indies with Btsh.G-uiana & Honduras 3,265, | 2,812, | 3,166, | 2,422, |] 4,185,| 2,497, 
nd Natal 0S COGERE SORUC- CSC CHOC NOL CED e Ee EERE EE Eee 5,082, 4,991, 4,658, 3,308, 59134, 3,826, 
/. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 760, 679, 813, 805, 880,| 663, 
a rr oo ea 1 65, 283, 310, 261, 310, 263, 
el Islands © POOCLOD SECO IOS BOSON SAE GEE 946, 575, 887, 466, 800, 512, 
Total— British POSSESSIONS ....0006660. 81,776, 70,821, 795776; 71,548, 86,509, 72,298, 
General Total ............ £361,932, 1221398, 1349,420, [212 464, 1373,904, 713,0315 


* 7.e., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 


da 
i 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1887-86-85-84-88.—- Declar 
Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore including Freight ai 
Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise Import 
into the United Kingdom. 


(000’s omitted.] 





SEELEY CRTICLA SMT OB te 1887. | 1886. | 1885. | 1884. | 1883, 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Raw Mattis.-Tectile,&c. Cotton, Raw ...| 39,897, | 37,792, | 36,044, | 44,114, | 44,279 
AWiool Silas 25,983, | 24,308, | 26,248, | 28.566, | 26,718 

Site 2 te 13,302, | 13,269, | 12,631, | 15,561, | 14,282 

Hlax eee... 2,708, | 2,416, | 38,188, | 3,028, 2,87 

Hemp and Jute | 5,847, | 4,737, | 5,459, | 5,679, | 6,877 

Indigo’er ae 1,673, | 1,891, | 2,188, | 2,484, 1) 2jaiey7 





89,410, | 84,413, | 85,703, | 99,432, 9 











4 rf Vartous.. Hides ....).uaen 3,132, | 38,610, | 38,863, | 3,885, | 3,804 
Ojls Fc pues 2,326, | 2,484, | 2.987,| 3,031,| 3,461 

M Ota aici: 16,618, | 15,040, | 16,287, | 16,806, | 18,997 

Pallaweitavencste 1,074, |. 1,297, | 1,582, | 2,097, | /27mao 

Timber soevescececeee 11,989, | 12,531, | 15,245, | 15,027, | 17,188 

35139) | 34,912, | 39,964, | 40,846, | 40,500 

# ; Agreltl, Guano o.......00000- 186, 538, 242, 439, 722 
Nectly Wenn mcedes 6,992, | 6,862, | 7,838, | 7,574, | 9,086 


——— | | CO Es 


7,178, } 7,400, 8,080, 8,013, 9,807 





TROPICAL, &¢., PRODUCE. Tea ......ecccccceceees 9,859, | 11,3860, | 10,718, | 10,567, | 11,769 
Coffeeand Chich.| 4,334, | 3,412, | 8,380, | 3,826, | 4,992 
Sugar & Molasses| 16,515, | 15,998, | 18,447, | 19,854, | 25,086 








Tobaeea wisn... 3,409, | 38,782, | 3,901, | 2,777, | 2,900 

Rice Pe... ane: 1,878, | 2,466, | 2,173, | 2,688, | 3,181 

Pruits venues aoe ar Les 5,515, 6,015, 5,609, 4,217 

Winds ce 5,468, | 5,135, | 5,125, | 5,847, | 5,460 

Spirreemenncccoae 2,012, | 2,032, ] 1,967, | 1,890, | 1,744 

49,246, | 49,700, | 51,726, | 52,553, | 592349 

SUES | SEE | ETS Tae 

BOO Usain taser nanan Grain and Meal.| 47,819, | 43,225, | 52,749, | 47,563, | 67,040 
Provisious i@.5.0. 40,526, | 38,018, | 39,859, | 41,696, | 42,518 








-——— —_—_——— 


88,345, | 81,238, | 92,608, | 89,259, |109,558 
cae 





Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....| 52,630, | 52,606, | 55,457, | 58,247, | 61,719: 


—_-—— cox | ————_—_—— | me jue —_— | —————__ 


ToraL ENUMERATED IMPORTS ....|321,948, 1310,269, |333,538, |348,350, 1378433: 
Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say)} 39,987, | 39,112, | 40,296, | 41,424, | 47,171: 





TOTAY: IMPORTS oi. 8idNovncseussecotss 361,935, |349,381, 1373,834, |389,774, |425,004: 


——$—_—— 





* “Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, ‘not made up.” 
ee i al 


aS 
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SXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1887-86-85-84-83.— Declared 
Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of Britisu and Irtsn Produce. 
anh Manufactures Laported from the United Kingdom. 



























































































[000’s omitted.] 

British Propuce, &c., ExporTED. 1887. 1886. 1885. 1884. 1883. 

£ £ £ £ £ 
Vanrrs.—Teatile. Cotton Manufactures..| 59,577, | 57,365, | 55.118, | 58,925, | 62,937, 
oe Te: 13,379, | 11,489, | 11,859, | 13,812, | 13,511, 
Woollen Manufactures 20,585, | 19,788, .| 18,847, | 20,181, | 18,820, 
200 CN ee 3,970, | 4,406, | 4,883, | 3,892, |' 3,267, 
Silk Manufactures........ 2,326, |. 2,234, | °1,957, | 2,173,.| 2,426, 
Ant ohne gene a 439, 436, | 376, 613, 707, 
Linen Manufactures....| 6,455, | 5,257, | 4,962, | 5,178, | 5,439, 
Pi bagi wat Gases: 939, 935, 985, 1,137, 1,059, 
104,670, |101,860, | 98,482, |105,361, |107,666, 
BS  Sewed, Apparel ...r.cccsecccmeecseee 3,941, | 3,902, | 4,171, | 3,936, | 3,636, 
Haberdy. and Milnry. | 2,349, | 2,094, | 2,308, | 2,858, | 3,879, 
6,290, | 52996, | 479; | 6,789, | 75515 
MaErats, &c.. ........ PABPOWASLO so sacectcey sones ss 2,920, | 2,847, | 2,849, | 3,141, | 3,756, 
Machinery .................... 11,146, | 10,184, | 11,075, | 18,051, | 13,444, 
| ; Un bs nee 25,000, | 21,723, | 21,717, | 24,488, | 28,584, 
: Copper and Brass........ 3,005, | 2,904, | 3,468, | 4,021, | 4,005, 
Lead and: Tin ~............ L147, lok 057, 885, 891, | 1,077, 
| Coals and Culm ........ 10,176, | 9,837, | 10,682, | 10,852, | 10,642, 
5353945 | 48,502, | 50,626, | 56,444, | 61,508, 
Ceramic Manufcts. Harthenwareand Glass| 2,911, 27755 25696) het, SS 75.1, 3520e, 
Indigenous Mufrs. Beer and Ale................ 1,678, | 1,588, | 1,645, | 1,642, } 1,816, 
and Products. Butter oo... 156, 165, 176, 205, 212, 
| BOR CESD O viacden cose lesececcsesei 57) 51, 52, 61, 59, 
BTACLOS ahes fraiuaescezarssnnce? 181, 202, 200, 214, 148, 
<li ea 525,1 592,| 673,| 613,| 646, 
5 es eae 1,018, 890, 859, 794, 789, 

OG ENE a — — — yor er | 
3,615, | 3,483, | 3,605, | 3529, | 3,669, 
Various Manufcts. Books, Printed............. Lays | VIET asta a ee Tyo ee ere 

BOUPNICUTOs Foo... sono veces. — — ca < a 
Leather Manufactures | 2,469, | 2,223, | 2,307, | 2,299, | 2,898, 
Ee a 451, 446, 473, 548, 449, 
Plate and Watches .. 32.0, 368, 328, 322, 338, 
Stationery .:................. 831, 855, 854, 848, 883, 
552555 5,009; 5,105, 5,189, 5244, 
Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ 30,886, | 30,725, | 31,826, | 34,389, | 28,146, 
Unenumerated Articles.......ccccccccsessessecsesseees 145377, | 14,014, | 14,212, | 17,839, | 22,802, 
Pe LOTAT HXPORTS.........:05:00.0... 221,398, |212,364, |213,031, |2325927, |239,830, 
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SHIPPING.—(United Kingdom. )—Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered 
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Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Years en 


December, 1887-86-85. 


Countries from 
whence Entered and 
to 
which Cleared. 








FoREIGN COUNTRIES. 
Northern ports ... 


Russia Southern 


> 
Sweden 
Norway 
Denmark 
Germany 
Holland 
Belgium 
France 
Spain 
POEUUV SLs Grae state cta. cen ee hee 
"Wo 9 SRR aye senna meme etatee 
Austrian territories 
Greece 


Coe eee cee eresesseresereseserers 
Pee meee eee eeeereresierereeeesesse 
Pome ee eeeee rere essanserssreeeoes 
COC eee e reer creer eseeeeseaesooer 
Cee ewer nee eres oeeseeeseresoers 
Pee eee eeeeererecceseeesseeseres 
POP Peers eee e oem eeeeernaserrssseseees 


Pewee reser ee eee: wees eeeeearesesseess 


Ce oececerees 
Ore meer eerccesoesesreseeseereseeees 
Pere eres re recess eeeseoeseves 
Poe eee ew er ereereceescesesssecs 


CO ee ee et rr re a 


United States of America. .... 

Mexico, Foreign West 
Indies, and Central 
America f 

Pie Greate Mace 1 aes Oar Tate 


POOH een ee weer ears eserorseeeeeeseeees 


Cesc rere eeeresseeeseces 


ee eee eee eee ee ee 
SPOR eee emer eeeneresessereesesessses 


Total, Foreign Countries 


BritisH PosszEssions. 


North American Colonies .. 
East Indies, including } 
Ceylon, Singapore, and 
Mauritius 
Australia and New Zealand 
West Indies 


Cee eeeeeccescseneces 


Pee eee rere ereseeenenne 
eee ee ee es 


Core ecreeceseres 


Toran Forrran Countries 
AND Bririsu PosszEssions. 


Twelve Months { 1887........ 
ended Rion, 
December, chats 


























Total British and Foreign. 














1887. 

Entered. ~ Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. P 
.| 1,899,469) 1,109,601 
| 649,432 75,636 
1,307,060} 999,113 
999,524) 639,788 
289,554) ~ 919,132 
1,902,238) 2,959,094 
1,932,427) 1,514,146 
1,358,670) 1,177,311 
2,131,241) 3,635,215 
2,609,906} 1,164,346 
157,785] 390,859 
244,777) 2,185,861 
64,585 94,808 
91,356} 122,152 
351,013) 101,235 
174,891] 392,879 
308,486] 860,493 
4,682,158) 3,524,116 
94,172} 406,999 
218,918) 582,265 
88,597 425928 
146,711) 202,423 
196,130 98,754 
939,189] 1,565,180 
22,238,239)24,773,534 
.| 1,205,884; 791,785 
1,820,998) 2,107,242 
532,144) 856,153 
75,947, 255,485 
332,326) 244,937 
294,272) 1,142,300 
3,761,571) 5,397,902 
25,999,810) 30,171,436 





























1886. 
Entered. Cleared. 

Tons. Tons. 
1,194,582] 1,116,107 
402,106} 178,723 
1,265,266) . 947,835 
940,546} 639,530 
269,711} 880,207 
1,832,189} 2,969,410 
1,674,672] 1,493,401 
1,306,893| 1,106,017 
2,056,258) 3,571,726 
2,093,085] 1,109,555 
146,989} 396,906 
231,674] 1,966,114 
65,896 89,373 
68,181) 130,029 
279,841 95,694 
187,295) 376,549 
317,076} 688,236 
4,657,118] 3,450,665 
107,589) 358,957 
179,213} 572,105 
81,666 539224 
105,460) 193,761 
210,457} 104,022 
1,016,637} 1,319,876 







1,289,206 
1,454,786 


521,644 

93,200 
345,071 
288,922 














806,723 
1,992,699 


938,114 
240,270 
2315555 
1,090,257 























1885. 

Entered. Cleare 
Tons. Tons 
1,407,281] 1,110, 
516,941) 221, 
1,366,389} 997, 
890,500| 6265, 
267 468) 891, 
2,015,290] 2,882,. 
1,639,986} 1,555, 
1,264,928] 1,100, 
2,018,560) 3,759, 
2,063,011) 1,047,! 
160,284) 388, 
221,028) 1,792,¢ 
99,042) 126, 
90,859), . 121, 
270,897 82,) 
252,358) 318, 
418,831)  800,2 
4,711,323] 3,143, 
175,729] 3 78 
205,500} — §83,¢ 
92,225 64,¢ 
125,232]  220,¢ 
nes 81, : 


1,294,134] 751,1 
1,444,560 2163,5 
641,682) 99743 
139,662] 188,3 
310,148}  232,5 
289,772) 1 2.8654 





24,683,229 





29,107,640 





25,664,460]29,31757. 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE.—(United Kingdom.) 
—-Declared Real Value of, IMportED anD ExportED for the Years 


1887-86-85. - 
[000’s omitted.] 











1887. 1886. 1885. 
Countries. | 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from— £ & £ £ £ £ 
MUBEPANLD t.s0s.;.00600.0000: 321, 595 2,726, 246, | 3,787, 169, 


8. America, Brazil, ' r 
Mexico, W. Indies 2,982, 1269, 2,006, 35471, 2,351, | 3,762, 


- United States ............ Diple2, 214, 3,022, 1,697, 900M imas 7505 


—_— — | r—————— FE —————————————_—_ | EO | ———__—_—__. 


3,340, | 5,542, 7,754, | 5,414, | 6,997, | 6,682, 











a R203 |) 1,242; 1,350,°} 1,187, | 1,787, | 1,726, 
isle ad Swoden } 710, 740, 590, A761 1.302, 526, 
; 

Bt ctieatier 2h) fo et [ML] 9m] 678.) 350, 

Malta and Egypt........ 2,222, 46, 1,237; 38, 202, ei 

ee fae eee el) iiss, |), — ~ | 1,235,| -— 

West Coast of Africa 148, 46, 137, 83, 232, 99, 

All other Countries .... 462, 85, 940, 183, 946, 185, 
Totals Imported eee 9,940, : 7,825, 13,392, 7472) 13,374, 953 78; 
Exported to— 

SD 24, 475, TeLSt 1,016; ELS ney 4901; 

eHale & Suede’ t| 2876, | 174 | 1,658,) 46, ] 8,722, | 159, 


Portugal, Spain, 
te pe 280s fe 205s) | 2,272) 246, | 1,226, |. 314, 


3,660, 854, 5,106, 1,311, 5,066, 1,964, 
B. India, China, 








Hong Kong and 848, | 6,326, 387, | 5,614, 424, | 7,493, 

ae a 
United States ..0......... 1,761, an, 2,995, 5 299, 6, 
South Africa «00... 716, 68, Btoy tc 7% 18, 

S. America, Brazil, 
Mexico,W.Indies (| 192°) | 318, | 4551, 283 | phot. ae 2 
All other Countries .... 4.04, 206, 550, 268, | 4,198, 340, 
Totals Exported ....| 9,323, | 7,807, | 13,734, | 7,224, | 11,931, | 9,852, 

Excess of imports .... 617, 18, — 248, | 1,443, ad 

» exports...) — — 342, — — — 4745 


:, 
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BRITISH CORN.—Giazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Weekly for 1887. 





Weekly Average. 
(Per Imperial Quarter.) 


Weekly Average. 
(Per Imperial Quarter.) 


Weeks ended Weeks ended 


on on 
Saturday. Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Saturday. Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
1887. $9 Ga 6e 0 ie, eae 1887. &) dad. | Ss.” de) ann 
Asa tgeiten ach ae 25 UT} 19) A year eee 35 —.| 2010] 17 @ 
pHa noone. Saab 35% 4/026. A rbc1® 14,5 eee 34. 21°20 11) age 
TO Lercaess 367 3 |.260 (So) 17 eC eee 34 — | 20 5 | 165mm 
»» 22 365.4.)-27 Cl spe 2 a eo 34 3 | 21 4/17 
eh to ik 38078 | 26. 971 19" es 34.3 | 21-8 49a 
HOD yO aescteen 340.3) 20) | 19 ee ANB. Grice 33 rt | 20°10 7a 
oe Np RY: 33.6125 746 16 [eee le ee 33 3.|- 20-71 16 fom 
5 LD fe awnas 3201 426 age ee eee 32° = fp 23l Tose 
EDO Bete ses 3247 125 0 | 16/18 10, ee 30 1o..,° 24 5 | 160g 
March 5 ........ 32 25 1/16 2 Sept. 3 ........ 29 11.727: 3 | 15 
Pe PRR TR ReR 32 248. | 36-4, ee 29 1 |.26 10.) I¢gae 
“ey BR ery 32 i124. 4xor6e ls ase ee 28 8. ).27 0144 ee 
pyre sete: S520 Sao ae ee 28° 9 | 28 =| Ife 
April 2... Ae Pe RO  - Octhy a 28 § | 28.10 | 14 tm 
ay Pee 32 8 | 2311] 15 8 35... oe oe oe 28 97 4e28'6") eeu 
MG 1. 32 8 | 24 2] 1g 16 | 27 LO ween 29. 3 |.29 7) 
pleeiygaa tn 32. 6 | 28 2] 16 3 | » 22 cm 79 9 | 28 10°) ae 
» 30 Woah S| toaeres| eel es 2OUN ae 30. 1.129 74 th 
Nov. “b) aaa 30 3.1.29 7 (an 
se ag 33.435) 23 SLES ee oleae 30 6 |29 6]i45 5 
PS eps tae 33.65 | 2a ces on TE O a 30 ¢ 129 6\l15 6 
Agel hee see Al 34 Br ioale sy 16s . 26s 30 9 (29 6 | 16 
B28 Loe 34 6| 23 1116 9 
Det.” Sian 31.3 1 29° 3 ) 1a 
June 4 ........ 3B e— (25) 9) 76Ueshiy | LO oe 3r 2. | 29 —) tea 
Aga Wey Seek SR ha) 2g 0k) pe ee ee 31 2 | 29 1) aga 
371 kD Bisegeey 35 tig. 21 1071 13 4bl a, C24 eee 30 10 | 28.11} 15 to 
pine Hing Sane 35 20 7 jeG-" OR Sa Bl eae 30 9 4-29. 3) toa 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Summary of, for 1887, with those for 1886, added for Comparison. 





Average for 


Fourth quarter... 


THE YEAR 


Pere eeereccesesecses 


Pee eee erererereresovens 


Pee e meee eereresessseesvonees 


OOOO Meee eeeserereeessrooses 


OOO C eee rere reserersoses 


Coeeroes 


Per Imperial Quarter, 1887. 


} 


Per Imperial Quarter, 1886. 


rs | as | a | 


_— mq —————— || ue —— | um) | 








| ff | | 




















Wheat. © 
S. d. 
35 8 
33 3 
Ee fe 
Ss cua oe 
3% 9 
33 ) 
| 
PEs fe) 
34 4 
32 

29 1 
67), 
29 2 
se T'S 
31 TF 
30 2 
Barwa G 


Barley. 
Bo. hihe 
26 6 
25 10 
24. 2 
25 «6 
23 I1 
Lhe G 
22: - 
22 10 
21 - 
22 5 
24. V4 
ss | 
28 11 
29 6 
Oe mk 
go) ae 
20 3p 


Oats. 

eB 
ie ah 
16 II 
TO 63 
POMS 
16 8 - 
Lien 4. 
16 II 
160.45 
ae © 
16 47 
LAr yp tt 
163. 13 
Lhe ae 
ns Bani ey 
16 -— 
Ape 7 
£6 se 3 


Wheat. 
S. d. 
29 10 
ya) 
205 10 
29 9 
20" 87 
lewd O 
31 7 
aa. a4 
CE Ono: 
32. 5 
Sie lO 
31 9 
29 #41! 
31 2 
33 a 
31 4. 
31 as 


Barley. 
Siiemnrthy 
29 - 
28 8 
28 - 
Paci Tat | 
B74 
25 V4 
24-7 
Zorg 
23 10 
re! 
4 aaa 
24 10 
2 te 
27 «8 
26 9 
27 4s 
26.97 


Oats. 
Ss. d. 
18 
19 - 
19 4 
iis) Tike, 
19 4 
20 3 
20 a | 
20 I 
20 6 
ZOmaEL 
18 8 
20 I 
Ly, 3 
16 10 
1Onens 
17 - 
19 - 


q 
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REVENUE of tHE UNITED KINGDOM. “ 


Net Produce in QUARTERS and YEARS ended 31st Dxc., 1887-86-85-84. 


[000’s omitted.] 














QUARTERS, 1387 1886: 1887. Corresponding Quarters. 
ended 31st Dec. Less. More. 1885. 1884. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
MOUSLOMS | se apeceudet=sorne<e Bj4b2, leub,000s 105, — 5,319, | 5,570, 
LEXCis0 seccemternrrestesaaes 4,850; | 7,780; — 40, 7,845, | 8,100, 
SSCA PS ths, .- sgh ay 3,180, | 3,060, —_— 420) 2,800, | 3,160, 
PAX OB by-<)-.08. eee Ge 30, — 5 20, 25; 
Post Otice Fin. ro. 25370; | 2,800, — 10, 2,140, | 1,980, 
Telegraph Service .... 465, 445, — 20, 410, 430, 
19,352, | 19,282; 105, 225, | 18,534, | 19,265, 
Property Tax ............ 1,130, | 1,350, 220 _ 1,200, 845, 
20,482, | 20,582, || 825, |. 225, | 19,734, | 20,110, 
Crown Lands ............ 150, 130, — 20, 130, 130, 
Interest on Advances oa. 301, 280, — 583, 282, 
Miscellaneous............ 4723, 802, 79 — 647, 596, - 
TLOLta sere 215370, | 21,080; 684, 245, | 21,094, | 21,118, 
oe ae 
NeET DEcR. £489, 
| . 
YEARS, | Sites ee 1887. Corresponding Years. 
ended 8lst Dec. Less. More. 1885. 1884. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
MOUBtOMIS biesescagget eee 19,747, | 20,066, 319, — 20,139, | 19,950, 
FOX Cid hee ee 25,550, | 25,280, as 270, | 25,695, | 26,527; 
Stamps sists. tee 12,385, | 11,800, — 585, | 11;710, | 11,700 
Pare eres 2,940, | 2,920, —- 20, 2,875, | 2,860, 
Post Office!ti....2...... | 8,580, | 8,500, — 80, 8,055, | 7,850, 
Telegraph Service ....| 1,915, | 1,780, — 135, 1,750, | 1,745, 
41,117, | 70,346, 319, 1,090, 70,224, | 70,632, 
Property Tax ............ 15,615, | 16,100, 485, — 12,635, | 10,318, 

. 86,732, | 86,446, 804, 1,090, | 82,859, | 80,950, 
Crown Lands ............ 390, 380, -—— 10, 380, 380, 
Interest on Advances 453, | 1,084, 631, — 1,302, | 1,018, 
Miscellaneous............ 2,788, | 2,929, 141, cee 3,087; } 36h 

Totals ask. 90,363, | 90,839, |} 1,576, | 1,100, | 87,578, | 85,510, 
a) ee 


Nerr Decr. £476, 









il 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


ondon Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in 
GLAND and WALES on Saturday in each Week during the Year 1887; and in 
LAND and IRELAND, at the Dates, as under. 


(0,000’s omitted.] 








ENGLAND AND WALEs. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 














London: | Private} Joint Average 
















Cleared in c Stock | ToTat, ; £5 TOTAL. ToTaL. 
each Week 1 Sagi Banks. for Four a Under ; Kes Under | 
y.| onthe | (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed | Weeks | *” es. | (Fixea | 7” g5, | (Fixed 
preceding | Issues, | Issues, | Issues, eid upwards. Issues, Jupwards ? Issues, 
Wednesday. | 3,17). | 2,11). | 5,28). ng 2,68). 6,35). 
£ £ £ £ 1887. £ £ £ £ ig ae 
Bad 49,10 1,32 1,33 2,65 
.-| 169,58 1,33 1,36 2,69 | Jan. 8... 2,05 4,18 6,23 3,42 2,93 6,36 
nae 105,78 3,35 1,36 2,71 
meee «130,42 1,32 1,37 2,69 
Ber 95,70 1,29 1,32 2,61 
eet 1,29 isa 2,60 | Feb. 5...| 1,80 3,89 5,69 3,33 2,80 6,13 
111,63 _ — — 
ea) 156,68 1,25 1,29 2,54 
sae} «—« 105,96 1,21 1,29 2,50 
105,23 1,25 1,30 Be 3,28 2,67 6 
102,56 | 1.20 | 130 sip ae 
138,92 1,18 1,31 2,49 
TOI,92 1,19 1,32 2,51 
124,35 1,24 1,36 2,60 3,92 261 5,93 
128,39 1,30 1,21 2,51 
77524 1,28 1,21 2,49 
140,67 1,26 1,40 2,66 
89,96 1,26 1,40 2,66 
146,76 1,27 1,24 2,55 3,48 2,65 6,12 
106,13 1,28 1,44 2,972 
133,68 1,28 1,42 2,70 
86,78 125 1,39 2,64 3,38 2,57 5,95 
135,37 1,24 1,43 2,67 
IOI, 24 1,23 1,35 2,58 
134,60 1,21 1,32 2,53 
79,00 1,20 1,30 2:50 3,19 2,49 5,68 
Tr, 1,22 1,31 2. 
1266. 1,24 33 ee 
100,94. 1,23 1,31 2,54 
136,35 1,20 29 2,49 5,08 2,42 5,50 
84,55 1,18 1,28 2,46 
117,25 1,18 1,28 2,46 
105,15 1,16 126 2,42 
121,24 1,14 125 2,39 2,94 2,42 5,36 
89,04 1,138 1,24 2,37 
107,39 1,12 1,24 2,36 
114,45 = Re ad 
87,47 1,14 1,25 2,39 2,92 2,45 5,37 
125,83 1,16 1,27 2443 
87,81 1,22 1,30 2,52 
: 142,41 1,28 135 2,63 
103,48 _— — = 3,16 2,68 5,85 
139,99 -| 1,27 1,36 2,63 
95,79 1,24 ~ 1,35 2,59 
137,96 125 1,36 2,61 
100,65 1,24 1,36 2,60 3,36 2,81 6,17 
131,66 1,24 1,36 2,60 
102,83 4,22 35 2S 
121,15 1,22 1,32 2,54 
110,89 1,20 1,30 2,50 3,28 2.83 6,11 
tess 93,92 + 4,19 1,29 2,48 
ee 150,61 1,20 1,30 2,50 
ae 86,05 1,19 1,18 2,37 
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BANK OF ENGLANI 
Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32 (1844 























(0,000’s omitted.] 
1 2 3 : 4 5 6 fh 
IssuE DEPARTMENT. CoLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. Notes z2 
iol in Hands of eae Rue 
TES. : of Discount — 
Wed Government Othe Got an es at : 
E (Wednesdays.) rernmen 1er : 
Notes Issued. Delt Siairitica’ ope (Col. 1 minus Bank of England. 
Bullion. col. 16.) 
Mins. pale Mins. | Mins. Mlns, Mins. roo 
33,76 JAE D. sess dttes 11,02 4,73 18,01 24,83 (End of 1886) 5 
34,06 Sai yds) Saecws cee 11,02 4,73 18,31 24,46 1887 ny 
34,47 pee UR een 11,02 4,73 18,72 24,07 : 
35,18 Aer eyes Raereee 11,02 4,73 19,43 23,71 ~ ae 
35,82 Febaied ta iccses 11,02 4,73 20,07 23,94 2 Feb. ...:5. ae 
36,09 CROP ie 8 Pinks 11,02 4,73 20,34 23,60 
36,94 oper LOverccscce 11,02 4,73 21,19 23,39 : 
37,44 iy ot DO eer iees 11,02 4,73 21,69 23,25 ai, 
37,62 Mark 02) G.teees 11,02 4,73 21,87 23,73 “he 
37,98 MLD et ecs uit 11,02 4,73 29,23 23,44 9 March... 3 
38,32 a LGU A occa. 11,02 4,73 22,57 23,34 ey 
39,02 phe Roe v tens: 11,02 4,73 23,27 23,39 ‘| 23: yy 2 a 
39,05 SOU reteeter: 11,02 4,73 23,30 23,80 
88,57 ADril® Gitteccseoie 11,02 4,73 22,82 24,176 he 
38,45 ee ONE sateen 11,02 4,73 22,70 24,50 13 April ... 25 
38,62 SsulueOgennasess 11,02 4,73 29.87 24,42, 
38,75 Rod tensasedes 11,02 4,73 23,00 24,35 97. 
38,18 May. 14 ssisssses 11,02 4,73 22,43 24,88 
37,62 ei LL aesccore 11,02 4,73 21,87 24,68 
37,75 ye alee: Bnspace 11,02 4,73 21,99 24,57 
37,98 sD cgscedeee 11,02 4,73 22,23 24453 
37,92 DUNC WEL geecesee< 11,02 4,73 22,17 24,92 
38,04 4 stom. beaten, 11,02 4,73 22,29 24,78 
338,39 gen Re. Seer 11,02 4,78 22,64 24,43 
38,14 Oo Boxe 11,02 4,73 22,39 24,29 
37,68 PEA Ne eee 11,02 4,78 21,93 24,96 
37,02 Duly Gi esese 11,02 4,73 21,27 25,54 
36,90 Fair LOwdetrt sess 11,02 4,73 21,15 25,34 
36,89 shthieO, eh ssames 11,02 4,73 21,14 25,12 
36,17 SS en Ls Meet ens: 11,02 4,73 20,42 25,07 
35,42 AT ee es Ba 1102508 4,73 19,67 25,59 8 Aug....... oom 
35,18 Sie LO eee es 11,02 4,73 19,43 25,24 
85,22 aS teeoce sts 11,02 4,73 19,47 25,03 
35,03 Se en ere 11,02 4,73 19,28 24,61 os 
35,17 bie OL eneseess 11,02 4,73 19,42 24,175 ‘Sl eee 4 
34,79 Bept.csiemrseers 11,02 4,73 19,04 24,72 
34,73 se Oe ae 11,02 4,73 18,98 24,39 
34,97 Soci Lette ee 11,02 4,73 19,22 24.26 
35,08 Bere hiee. Sano 11,02 4,73 19,33 24,46 
35,05 Oct." Bireeiiccn 11,02 5,18 18,85 25,14 
34,94 ae oe tae 11,02 5,18 18,74 24,89 
34,97 aa tle. Hea eee 11,02 5,18 18,77 24,53 
35,03 TENG! Bie. Mees 11,02 5,18 18,83 24,21 
35,16 NOV. 2 tok cence 11,02 5,18 18,96 24,52 
35,28 PATI SANS Bees PPB 11,02 5,18 19,08 24,30 
35,24 ss LO: Mehta ~ 11,02 5,18 19,04 24,13 
35,21 eae eee 11,02 5,18 19,01 23,65 
35,24 shun ONE cern 11,02 5,18 19,04 23,85 
35,29 Pesos 24.88 11,02 5,18 19,09 23,85 
35,41 EVAL A Lee enOrr 11,02 5,18 19,21 23,58 
35,38 ae te ee 11,02 5,18 19,18 23,92 
34,96 et ae een 11,02 5,18 18,76 24,06 
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ron BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

eee eee 
Liabilities. Assets. Totals 
EE eee ee of 
pital and Rest. Deposits. Seven Darks. Securities. Reserve. Liabili- 

Day and ti 

the (Wednesdys.) ‘ a 

: aba! other Govern- Goldand | 2nd 
pital.| Rest. || Public. | Private. |} pins. ment. Other. || Notes. Silver Coin, | Assets. 

£ £ £ & Whey £ £ £ £ £ 
Ins. | Mins. || Mins. | Mins. || Mins. | 2887. | Mins. | Mins. |] Mins. | Mins. | Mins. 
4,55 | 8,27: 9,00 23,95 516 BOO ai5<s: 17,93 | 22,%8 8,93 1,30 50,94 
4,55 | 8,36 4,63 23,82 321 oc ar 16,83 | 18,85 9,60 1,28 46,56 
156 .| 38,37 4,19 23,72 ,16 cm (ae 15,18 | 19,10 || 10,40 1,31 45,99 
4.55 8,37 3,70 23,51 519 WELLE, 0, cons 13,68 | 18,78 11,47 1,40 45,33 
455 | 38,40 3,67 | 23,85 eed CE Net Sai 18,53 | 18,93 || 11,88 1,36 48,470 
Pe Bak fh 476 | 22,98 |) GIB] ,, 9... 13,18 | 18,46 || 12,49 1,48 43,86 
1,55 | 8,43 6,23 22,68 ,18 rage (Biers 18,18 | 19,03 || 18,55 1,37 47,08 
#55 | 3,44 7,94. 22,97 ,16 mh cetace 13,13 | 20,35 14,19 1,39 49,06 
155 | 8,75 8,91 24,13 416 Mar. 2 ...... 18,63 | 22,54 || 18,89 1,41 51,40 
1,55 3,76 9,57 22,89 17 eS istcs 14,14 | 20,84 14,54 1,39 50,84 
155.| 3,77 10,51 23,06 15 ies gees 14,14 | 21,44 || 14,98 1,49 52,05 
4,55 | 3,78 || 10,19 | 24,09 || ,14 Moe Biase 14,14 | 21,56 |} 15,63 1,43 52,76 
55 | 8,78 10,54 23,73 315 Sra! rater 14,21 | 21,83 15,25 1,47 52,76 
55 | 3,11 8,20 | 25,06 p19" | April6" 23... 14,43 | 21,46 || 13,81 1,41 81,18 
BD $11 6,45 24,10 516 Pe Sia 14,43 | 18,55 13,95 1,44 48, 37 
155 $,12 6,31 24,79 .|| 19 Tso (View Seats 14,43 | 18,85 14,20 1,46 48,94. 
5 | 3,12 6,09 | 24,88 320 5a. Oe 14,43 | 18,54 || 14,40 1,48 48,88 
155 | 3,11 5,72 24,72 418 May 4...... 14,75 | 18,74 || 13,30 1,48 48,27 
155 | 8,11 4,38 | 26,20 419 pia ee 15,25 | 18,76 || 12,94 1,48 48,43 
55 | 8,12 4,77 | 26,07 320 mel Si Ne. 15,28 | 18,80 || 13,18 1,47 48,73 
55 | 8,12 4,98 | 26,11 322 Pe Ete: 15,43 | 18,67 |} 13,45 1,44 48,99 
55 | 3,06 4,78 26,06 BLOW) | June. 1*...... 15,49 | 18,73 || 18,00 1,40 48,62 
65 | 3,07 5,12 | 25,95 || ,20 Regge Ge 15,49 | 18,69 || 13,26 1,45 48,89 
4,55 | 3,06 4,94 | 26,95 19 hah Paper 15,54 | 18,70 || 13,96 1,49 49,69 
#55 | 3,06 6,00 25,81 s15 SOR ET aoe 15,54 | 18,85 |} 18,83 1,34 49,58 
#55 | 3,05 7,93 24,80 315 Se Se 15,84 | 20,51 || 12,72 1,41 50,48 
455 | 3,97 6,04. 27,16 18 analy’ G.c.ce. 17,44 | 20,97 |} 11,48 1,82 51,21 
455 | 3,27 4,63 | 26,85 323 pets tea 17,49 | 19,19 || 11,56 4 1,30 49,54 
4,55 3,28 4,01 27,75 518 Ao Depa’ 17,19 | 19,54 adh 1,28 49,7 
455 | 3,29 3,60 27,24 419 “Cy MORE 17,19 | 19,26 || 11,10 1,31 48,86 
4,55 3,34 3,17 25,78 aly, TIONS! tovenes 16,60 | 19,29 9,83 1,29 47,01 
#55 | 3,34. || 2,91 | 24,73 || 19 Bree LO a cone 15,35 | 19,10 9,94 1,34 45,73 
4.55 | 3,37 3,86 | 23,73 521 ie ee rence 15,20 | 18,99 || 10,19 1,34 45,72 
4,55 | 3,38 4,18 | 23,57 522 ee Eee 15,20 | 18,92 || 10,42 1,38 45,92 
4,55 | 3,71 4,05 | 23,43 520 oleae 15,20 | 19,08 |} 10,42 1,27 45,97 
4,55 | 3,71 4,23 BU92u 18+ | Sept. -7 ...... 14,04 | 19,17 |] 10,07 1,30 44,58 
& | 3,72 4,12 21,93 418 ie eee 13,04 | 19,81 10,34 1,31 44,50 
455 | 3,73 4,94 | 21,63 419 ee ON eats 13,05 | 19,92 || 10,71 1,36 45,04 
1.55 | 3,73 4,97 | 22,02 516 Prague & 12,75 | 20,79 |} 10,62 1,26 45,42 
4,55 | 3,05 6,72 | 22,04 B1GR2 tA Vet. Bec. 13,91 | 21,44 9,91 Une 46,52 
4,55 3,09 3,55 23,48 AW) Fos) & aseds 13,76 | 19,78 || 10,05 1,26 44,85 
4,55 | 3,10 3,50 | 23,02 519 ee Cae 12,96 | 19,68 |} 10,44 1,29 44,37 
4,95 | 3,10 4,03 02,870) 1h Rept Se 12,66 | 19,48 10,82 1,26 44,22 
4,55 | 3,10 3,45 29.36 ,16 Ce eee 12,36 | 19,43 || 10,64 1,19 43,61 
4,55 | 8,09 mam 22,59 M17 fa mete 12,50 | 18,91 || 10,98 1,28 43,67 
55 |. 3,10 3.34 | 22.40 18 Peek ee 12,41 | 18,80 f) 11,11 1,27 43,59 
4.55 | 3,11 A, 22 21,98 418 ee 12,41 | 18,91 11,46 1,26 44,04. 
#55 | 3,06 4,14 22°14 516 BGO cass 12,41 | 18,94 11,39 1,32 44,06 
4,55 | 3,06 4,49 | 22,55 || ,18 | Dec. 7 ...... 13,41 | 18,65 || 11,44 1,33 44,83 
4,55 | 3,07 4,70 | 23,67 17 DAML gh 14,01 | 18,98 |} 11,83 1,35 46,17 
4,55 | 3,07 5.63. | 22,69 419 eae 14,01 | 19,26 |} 11,46 1,30 46,03 
4,55 | 3,07 6,46 | ° 22;87 14 Bi chy, 14,01 | 19,53 || 10,90 1,16 45,60 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hambur 


and COaleutta;—and New York, Calcutta, and Hong Kong, on Lonpon, fi 





1887. 4 

1 2 3 4 5 6 Z 8 oe 

sf; 

Calcutta. \ Price per Ounce, 

Loa London London Tae New York aaah ” 

‘ = ws London Council on ong oh Standari 

(Thursdays)| Paris. | Hamburg. 1 wi London. | London, | Gold Bars we 

lmmum AH 

Calcutta. | Price me), in Bars, 

3 m.d. 3m. d. per Rupee. | 60d.s. 4m. d. i 

1887. wis. Ds d. Per cat, |) see ees . 
Jan. 6....| 25°55 20°62 I £8 1733 4°803 3g 3% Mt Moe 
» 20...) 25°532 | 20°58 | 1 5% 1835 | 4°82: | 3 48] 77 9 
Feb. 3....] 25°56 | 20°56 1 5% 18 4°85 30 42 May foo 
-y 17....| 25°564 | 2059 | 1 528] 172 | 4853 | 3 34] 77 9 
Mar. 3....| 25°56: | 20°59 | 1 5 4-844 | 3 28] 77 9 
» 17 ....| 25°532 | 20°54 1 ee 15 4°833 3S atthe Teo 
Apl.14.....) 25°482 | 20°49 | ‘1 48 1925 4°85? pabiie 4 Theo 
5, 28 ....] 25°422 | 20°49 1 4? 19x35 4°86} CRW r at Re me 
May 12....| 25°38 | 20°50 | 1 48 162 | 4-853 | 3 "7 9 
» 26...) 25°36 | 20:50 | 1 48 1622 | 4858 | 3 21 77 9 
June 9...) 25°35 20°50 1 43 162 4°842 Bu TS boat Ge 
» 23...| 25°364 | 20°50 | 1 43 1625 | 4°83 | 3 18] 77 9 
July 7...) 25°38 | 20°48 1 4% 1623 4°82 20 16 Atal eee 
5, 2h mel Zorose | 20°47. 1 42 1624 4822 Sued 77 9 
Aug. 4...| 25-412 | 2049 | 1 42 1628 | 4812 | 3 221 77 “9 
» 18...) 25°482 | 20°55 1 48 l7g5 | 4°803 3°) ae aT TS 
Sept. 1...| 25°50. | 20°55 | 1 st 7 | 480 | 3 23 | 77 9 
» 15...| 25°533 | 20°61 | 2 4% 1735 | 480k | 3 28] 77 9 
Oct. 6....| 25°573 | 2058 | 1 428] 172, | 4792 | 3 22] 77 9 
9 20 «...| 25°52 7 20°55 By Pe, 16% 4°81 cee Cie 
Nov. 8....) 25°51 | 20°52 1 4? 1625 | 4°813 sz Wo 
el? &.| 25°50 20°53 I 4% 1623 | 4°82 ce (eh 
Dec. 1....] 25°52 | 20°52 | 1 48 163% | 4813 | 3 181 77 9 
» 15...| 25°512 | 20°51 | 1 42 17 4818 | 3 2 1 77 9 
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I.— Introduction. 


THE requirements of modern times have entirely changed the old 
way of regarding the purposes to which the revenue derived from 
taxation should be applied. Much more is expected now from 
the State in the way of providing for the wants of the people than 
formerly. There is no need here to recapitulate the heads cf 
expenditure. It is the method by which taxation is raised, not 
the mode in which the funds provided by it are expended, that I 
propose to ask you to consider with me this evening. Hxpenditure 
increases almost continually. The statesman who reminded the 
House of Commons now-a-days as Burke did of the truth of the old 
adage, “magnum vectigal est parsimonta,’ might obtain a burst of 
momentary and evanescent applause, but the stream of lavish 
expenditure would continue to flow unchecked. And yet there 
probably never was a time in which a firm and economical grasp of 
the strings of the national money bag was more strongly required 
Qa 
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than at the present in this country. It is not mere saving alone, 
for its own sake, that I would advocate. Judicious outlay, whether 
on the part of the public or of individuals, produces a most 
remunerative return. Taxation levied in a judicious manner may 
call forth a spirit either of increased exertion, or of additional — 
economy, by means of which the sum required by the State may 
be more than replaced. But at the present time taxation is rather — 
regarded as a mere money raising machine than anything else. 
This is the special feature in the modern system of taxation to 
which I desire to call your attention—the more direct the method 
is the better, in the opinions of many. 

This was not always the opinion of economists of ore 
celebrity in their day. ‘‘ If I were called on,” said Arthur Young, 
‘“‘ to define a good system of taxation, it should be that of bearing — 
‘‘ lightly on an infinite number of points, heavily on none. In ~ 
‘“‘ other words, that simplicity in taxation is the greatest additional 
“ weight that can be given to taxes, and ought, in every country, to 
‘* be sedulously avoided. By a system of simplicity in taxation, let it 
‘be exerted in whatever method, whether on land, on persons, or : 
‘on consumption, there will always be classes of people much 
‘< lighter taxed than other classes; and this inequality will throw — 
‘‘an oppressive burden on those who are most exposed to the 
“ operation of whatever tax 1s chosen.” 

Mr. J. R. McCulloch adds to this the following observations: 
“‘ Sir George C. Lewis having quoted this passage in the debate in — 
“the House of Commons on the budget of 1857, gave it the 
“additional weight of his own high authority. “That opinion,’ 
‘“‘ said he, ‘ though contrary to much that we hear at the present 
“ «day, seems to me to be full of wisdom, and to be a most useful — 
** ¢ practical guide in the arrangement of a system of taxation.’ 

“ Had we kept it in view,” Mr. McCulloch continues, “during the 
‘last few years our financial system would have been, at this 
‘“ moment, in a comparatively sound and healthy condition.”— 
“ Taxation and Funding System,” McCulloch, p. 233. 

The plan of imposing taxation on a few articles only, naturally 
leads on to the idea of concentrating the whole charge on one 
point. This system, so vigorously opposed by Mr. McCulloch, 
has lately received a considerable extension in Switzerland. But 
we must not think that all foreign economists are unanimous on 
this point. M. Leon Say has devoted a great deal of attention to 
the subject. He has discussed it in his book entitled “ Les Solutions 
“ Démocratiques de la question des Impéts,” which contains the 
substance of his recent conferences held at the School of Political 
Science. I may be permitted to translate the words with which 
M. Leon Say brings his remarks to a close, the importance of 
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which are enhanced by the high office which M. Say has borne in 
his country, and by his long experience in public affairs: “‘ There 

~“ cannot, according to my idea, be a good system of finance in a 
* country where the advanced school of democratic socialists bears 
“rule, and where that school is in possession of power. The 
“finances can only be well regulated in a country in which the 
“State knows how to place a check on its requirements, and 
“resolves not to intervene in industrial affairs. It is however not 
** dificult to understand that in order to do much a large expendi- 
“ture is needful, and that in order to produce the means for a 
“large expenditure new taxes must constantly be added to those 
“that exist. The new taxes may be disastrous if they strike at 
“the capital of the country, and these are the taxes which appear 
“‘ foreshadowed. Above and beyond its power of contribution 
“a people has, and can only have, one reserve alone, its accumu- 
“lated wealth, and its annual savings. It is needful to defend 
energetically this final reserve against those who by laying hold 
“of it would, consciously or not, give the signal of the irremedi- 
“able downfall of our magnificent country.” 

There are two other authorities well known in England whose 
remarks on taxation of this description I should like to cite before 
undertaking the examination of the mode of taxation adopted in 
those three of the cantons of Switzerland which will form the 
subject of my address to you this evening; these authorities are 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. J. 8S. Mill. 

Mr. Gladstone’s career, as Chancellor of the Exchequer in this 
country, is very closely connected with the income tax. He con- 
tinued it in 1853, and he proposed to carry on the finances of the 
country without its assistance in 1874. He has therefore con- 
sidered it from various points of view. A very large part, about 
half, of Mr. Gladstone’s budget speech of 1853 is occupied with 
the income tax. While continuing it for the time, Mr. Gladstone 
expressed a very strong opinion that it was not advisable to con- 
tinue it as a permanent tax. ‘It is not adapted,” Mr. Gladstone 
said, “for a permanent portion of your fiscal system, unless you 
“can by reconstruction remove what are called its inequalities. 
“ Hven, however, if you could remove its inequalities, a question 
“into which we will patiently examine, there would still remain in 
“my mind at least objections to it of the gravest character.” . . 

“ Now it is said that gross inequality is the characteristic of the 
“ tax, and that it ought not to be levied, that it is unjust to levy 
“it upon precarious and realised income alike.” 

Into this latter point, the possibility of making a distinction 
between precarious and fixed incomes, Mr. Gladstone went at some 
length. He showed the difficulty of appraising business incomes 


4 
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fairly ; thus while “some few trades may be worth as much as 
‘‘ twenty-five years’ purchase, there are others not worth more than 
‘* five, four, or three years’ purchase.” If any can be worth twenty- 
five years’ purchase, many, it may parenthetically be observed, are 
not worth anything like three. Mr. Gladstone then proceeded to 
compare various life incomes, from government offices, from hfe 
interests, from professional exertions, from annuities. Mr. Gladstone 
examined these cases one by one; he then admitted “ that the 
‘‘ operation of the income tax when taken alone is severe upon 
‘intelligence and skill as compared with property; and haying 
done all this, he stated that he could not recommend any scheme 
the object of which was to differentiate the tax as between different — 
classes in the community. ‘‘I frankly own my total inability to 
‘‘ meet the feeling which has been excited upon the subject of the 
“income tax, by any attempts to vary the rate of the tax according 
‘““to the source of income; nay more, I think that I should be 
‘“ ouilty of a high political offence if I attempted it.” This was 
Mr. Gladstone’s opinion on the subject in the year 1853. He is 
apparently of the same opinion now. Mr. Gladstone referred in 
his article on ‘‘ Lecky’s History of Hngland,” in the number of the 
‘Nineteenth Century” for June, 1887, to his budget speech of 
1853, from which we have quoted above, and to his proposal to 
relinquish it in 1874. Mr. Gladstone referred in this article to the © 
preparations made for the abolition of the tax, through successive 
reductions of the rate. ate 

With regard to relinquishing it, he observes that “in 1874, for 
‘the first time since 1845, the opportunity arrived. The nation 
‘‘ had its opportunity and took its choice. It may have been wise | 
‘“ or unwise, but it was made by competent authority. The result 
‘is told in our present expenditure of go millions.” Mr. Gladstone 
went on to say, ‘‘ with the proposal to repeal the income tax came — 
‘a proposal to reconstruct and enlarge the death duties. Direct 
‘“ taxation of a kind most vexatious to trade and industry was to be 
‘‘ removed; direct taxation the least of all unfavourable to trade 
“and industry, and going, as a direct tax should whenever 
‘‘ possible go, straight to property, was to be imposed.” It appears 
from the context that while Mr. Gladstone was willing in 1874, as 
he expressed himself in 1853, to abolish the income tax, he was not 
willing to differentiate it. Inthe August number, 1887, of the same 
magazine, the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century,” Mr. Gladstone referred to 
the subject again in an article entitled “ Mr. Lecky and Political 
‘“ Morality.” His remarks on the subject are as follows :— 

‘‘The Aberdeen administration, of which I was an original 
‘‘member, had made no promise whatever on the permanency of 
‘“ the tax. It was in order to avoid egotism that I recited with 
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“ extreme brevity the pledge of 1853. Jam now driven, however 
“reluctantly, into somewhat greater length. The greater mission 
“* of that Government, as stated by the Prime Minister in the House 
“of Lords, was to restore finance. The Tory party under the 
“onidance of the Tory Government, and probably two-thirds of 
“the Liberal party from conviction and preference, favoured the 
“differentiation of the tax. The school of Peel was convinced 
“that this meant financial confusion. The Chancellorship of the 
“ Hxchequer was the post of danger. It was offered to me. I 
“endeavoured to persuade my honoured friend Sir James Graham 
“to take it. He had passed 60, his health was no longer strong, 
“and he declined. My first duty was to examine, with extreme 
“labour, a subject which Mr. Lecky appears to comprehend by the 
‘facile method of innate ideas. My next was to ask the cabinet 
“to adopt a plan which handled the income tax in a manner 
“known by us to be unacceptable at the time to a very large 
“majority of the House of Commons. My third was to propose the 
‘“‘nlan to parliament. Parliament threw aside the ruinous scheme 
“of differentiation, and also gave the tax not as before for one 
“vear, but for seven, upon an elaborate argument from the 
‘Government to show that in all likelihood the impost could be 
“dispensed with at a future date. It was a bargain of honour 
‘‘ with the House of Commons.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s opinions as to the income tax are clear. He 
neither wishes that it should form a permanent part of our fiscal 
system, nor that it should be ditferentiated. 

The other English authority whose opinion on the income tax 
I desire to quote is Mr. John Stuart Mill. He says.:— 

‘ Setting out then from the maxim that equal sacrifices ought 
“to be demanded from all, we have next to inquire whether this 
“is in fact done by making each contribute the same percentage 
“on his pecuniary means. Many persons maintain the negative, 
“ saying that a tenth part taken from a small income is a heavier 
“ burden than the same fraction deducted from one much larger : 
‘on this is grounded the very popular scheme of what is called a 
“graduated property tax, viz., an income tax in which the per- 
“ centage rises with the amount of the income.” 

Mr. Mill proceeds to examine some of the arguments on which 
the proposal is founded ; he then continues :— 

“ Both in England and on the Continent a graduated property 
“tax (limpot progressif) has been advocated on the avowed 
“ground that the State should use the instrument of taxation 
“as a means of mitigating the inequalities of wealth. I am as 
“desirous as any one that means should be taken to diminish 
“those inequalities, but not so as to relieve the prodigal at the 
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“expense of the prudent. To tax the larger incomes at a higher ; 
*“‘ percentage than the smaller, is to lay a tax on industry and 
‘economy; to impose a penalty on people for having worked — 
“harder and saved more than their neighbours. It is not the 
‘“* fortunes that are earned, but those which are unearned, that it igs 
‘* for the public good to place under limitation. A just and wise 
‘legislation would abstain from holding out methods for dissipating — 
‘* rather than saving the earnings of honest exertion.”—J. 8. Mill, 
‘* Principles of Political Economy,” book v, chap. 2, sec. 3. 

The reference to unearned fortunes in the extract given above, 
includes apparently both inherited property and the growth in — 
value arising from the ‘‘ unearned increment”? which Mr. Mill was © 
given to discussing. 

With regard to the first point, inherited property, Mr. Mill — 
expresses his opinions as follows: “The principle of graduation — 
“(as it is called), that is of levying a larger percentage on a — 
“‘ larger sum, though its application to general taxation would be, — 
‘‘in my opinion, objectionable, is both just and expeditious as 
“ applied to legacy and inheritance duties.” Without entering into” 
any discussion as to the fairness or otherwise of this form of tax, 
it is advisable to remark that the amount of taxation which can 
safely be imposed on inheritances is a good deal smaller in reality — 
than appears possible in theory. A slight addition, comparatively 
speaking, in the weight of taxation on the devolution of property, 
would lead to evasions which would probably cause the net receipts 
from the tax in the higher rate, to be below their amount at the — 
lower. This would be the result with the larger fortunes, while many 
hardships would be inflicted on widows and others left to carry on 
the struggle of life with scanty means, unless the scale was most 
carefully graduated and left at a moderate amount in the lower 
divisions. With regard to the “unearned increment,” logical 
fairness would require that if an “increment” accrued to the 
advantage of the State, a “decrement” should likewise be met at 
its expense. The old proverb, ‘as broad as it is long,” would be 
realized in this case. There are many forms of property which 
seem to provide the financier with a firm basis for taxation, which 
are found in practice to be entirely unavailable. 

I must not leave this branch of the subject without adverting 
to the fact that the real weight of a tax sometimes falls on entirely 
different classes from those on whom it was intended to be imposed. 
In theory, a tax on income and property arranged in proportion to 
the means of the possessors, appears as good a method for obtaining 
the amounts needed for purposes of administration as could be 
designed. In practice, it is found that it is never desirable to rest 
too heavily on this foundation: a tax on profits tends to diminish 
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the power to accumulate capital, and without constant accumula- 
tions of fresh capital, no country can permanently remain pros- 
_perous. A heavy tax on the income of the wealthier classes 
appears at first sight one designed in the interests of the working 
classes. But if a really heavy tax, it would probably prove to be 
the worst enemy of the wage earner, by drying up the source from 
which wages can be paid. Again, in other directions the effect 
would be injurious. A tax on property tends to hinder an outlay 
onimprovements. Here too the labouring man is the first to suffer. 
Without improvements employment for the labourer must remain 
stagnant, and wages probably will remain stagnant also. Hence, 
though property and income may, and should, bear their fair share 
of the burden of taxation, every attempt to raise this share beyond 
the proper level will inevitably recoil not so much on the propertied 
classes as on the wage earners. As was well said by McCulloch, 
“every system of taxation is radically vicious that sets the interest 
“and the duty of individuals at variance.” 


II.—Systems of Progressive Taxation in Switzerland. 


The systems under which direct taxation is levied in some of 
the cantons of Switzerland would certainly not have received any 
commendations from Mr. McCulloch. I propose to give three 
examples, all of fiscal arrangements made in recent years, in the 
cantons of Uri, Basel-Stadt, and Waadt, better known as canton 
de Vaud. All three have been enacted quite of late years, cantons 
de Vaud and Uri in 1886, canton Basel-Stadt in 1887. 

These three cantons differ very greatly from each other as to 
the principal occupations of their inhabitants, and doubtless also as 
to their accumulated and actual wealth. The following statement, 
derived from the federal census of 1880, shows the occupations of 
the inhabitants :— 


Tasie I.—Swiss Census of 1880. Principal Occupations of Inhabitants of 
Cantons Uri, Basel-Stadt, and de Vaud. Proportions per 1,000 of Total. 









































Cantons. 

Occupations : 
Uri. Basel-Stadt. Vaud. 

it Q 3 
Cultivation of the soil ..........c.cce.- 451 43 471 
55 cnnpsas tgs idoinsecens roses 138 528 270 
a ie 176 75 
sae wo oe 274, 69 40 

ublic administration, arts, and 

sciences — Bs F Bk, 25 63 a 
BPOPPONAL SOTVICES  ......0...+..cccoressereecesoees 5 30 11 
Persons without occupation ..........0. 35 gI 84 
OC ka re 1,000 1,000 1,000 
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The differences in the main occupations followed in these threall 
cantons doubtless indicates very different social conditions between 
them. In cantons Basel-Stadt and de Vaud there is something of 
a leisured class among the persons stated to be without occupation, 
and though the number employed in personal services is never 
high in Switzerland, it is larger in these same cantons than in Uri. 


Taste Il.—Taxation per Head of Population, Cantons Uri, Basel-Stadt, 
and de Vaud, 1862, 1872, and 1881. 























Direct. Indirect. Total Taxation. 
Camvans. Proportion Proportion 
Francs. per Cent. to Francs. per Cent. to Francs. 
Total. Total. 

1862. k 
Uti ati. 28 sete = — 11°67 100 11°67 
‘Basel-Stadtucs cvs 10°47 40 16°75 60 27°22 
De Vad alan ate 2°95 23 9°61 77 12°38 

1872. 
i Drs beepers ee ene ett FR — —- 4°93 100 4°93 
Basel-Staae) cscs 26°50 64 15°00 36 41°50 
We WV aiid eaten, 4:46 28 11°30 72 15°76 

1881. 
«Wy ae Nai» Cake een oe 5 2°39 Sie 6°52 73 8°81 
Basel-Stadtuer...ae 24°30 51 23°00 49 47°30 
Ly Og VAC wh ccccak cerccevate 8°50 43 EO 57 19°80 





The proportion between direct and indirect taxation will be 
altered by the recent laws regulating direct and progressive 
taxation. 

The difference shown in the taxation of these cantons is quite 
as considerable as among the occupations. Basel-Stadt is the 
heaviest taxed canton per head in Switzerland, and de Vaud is the 
third—Geneva, with 43°80 frs., coming between the two; Uri, 
though not by any means the lowest taxed canton, for Obwalden, 
the larger of the two divisions collectively forming the canton of 
Unterwalden, which only pays 3:99 frs. per head, occupies that 
position—is yet considerably below the average. 

Taxation in Switzerland generally, as in almost every other 
civilised country of Europe, has become heavier of late years. 
The following statement, Table III, shows the amount of taxes paid 
to the State per head of the population at the dates of 1862, 1872, 
and 1881. Compared with twenty years ago, direct taxation has 
more than doubled, though the proportion of direct to indirect 
taxation is now slightly less than it was ten years since. 


The population of these cantons was, according to the census 
of December, 1880 :— 


: 
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Inhabitants. 
NET ae hraigheiane saearessagsoeseeas 23,694 
Basel-Stadt .......... _pesipattes i 65,101 
YB SULE Ae. eet evestssserecssshexbevses 238,730 


and of the Confederation at the same date 2,846,102. 


Tasie II].—Swrrzertann. State Taxes per Head of the Population, 
1862, 1872, and 1881. 






































Direct. Indirect. 
Year. Proportion Proportion Total Francs. 
Francs. per Cent. to Francs. per Cent. to 
Yotal. Total. 
1362... 2°47 28 6°45 72 8°92 
Pins Ar 64: 44 5:99 56 10°63 
PAD ia: 6°12 42 8°42 58 14°54: 








On comparing this statement with Table II, showing the pro- 
portion of direct to indirect taxation in the cantons of Uri, Basel- 
Stadt, and de Vaud, it will be seen that in the last date men- 
tioned, 1881, direct taxation in Basel-Stadt was considerably above 
the average, in de Vaud was very nearly the average, and in Uri a 
great deal below the average of the whole of Switzerland. In 
18/2 these proportions had been heavier in Basel-Stadt and lighter 
in de Vaud, while in Uri direct taxation was not brought into the 
fiscal system till 1881. 

This table, with a good deal of the other information I have 
received, is derived from an article on Das Steuerwesen der 
Schweiz, in the ‘“ Zeitschrift fiir Schweizerische Statistik’? for 
1883, by Herr C. Muehlemann. The alteration of the tax in. 
Basel-Stadt, and its intreduction into canton de Vaud, caused, as 
may be imagined, a great deal of discussion in those cantons. The 
“Schweizer Grenzpost,” a daily paper published in Basel, and “ La 
* Revue,” a daily paper published in Lausanne, and the “ Gazette 
“de Lausanne,” discussed the principle of the measure; the 
“ Grenzpost”’ and the ‘“‘ Revue ” supporting, the ‘‘ Gazette ” object- 
ing to the proposed impost. The taxation in cantons Basel and de 
Vaud also formed the subject of an interesting paper read before 
the Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland by Mr. 
Murrough O’Brien, 18th January, 1887. From all these published 
statements I have derived much information. I am also indebted 
to M. Milliet, the chief of the Statistical Department in Switzerland, 
and to Dr. Paul Speiser, of the Finance Department, canton Basel- 
Stadt, for many important details, supplying the basis on which this 
paper is founded. At the time when Herr Muehlemann wrote, 
eleven cantons out of the twenty-five which form the confedera- 
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tion had adopted progressive taxation. The number of thecantons — 


is twenty-two, but to these the three subdivisions of canton Basel, — 
Appenzell, and Unterwalden have to be added. These subdivisions — 


are sovereign States for internal fiscal purposes exactly as the 
undivided cantons are. Hence there are, for fiscal purposes, 
twenty-five sovereign States in Switzerland. At the present time 


fifteen cantons adopt progressive taxation. Some tax both property 


and income on this basis, a few income only, one, Geneva, property 
alone. Of the remaining cantons five in 1881] had no direct taxa- — 


tion at all. At the present time it appears that five cantons which 
adopt direct taxation do not levy it on a progressive system. 


The instances of progressive taxation which I propose to con. — 


sider particularly are Basel-Stadt, de Vaud, and Uri. 
Basel-Stadt has levied its direct taxation on a progressive 


7 


system since the year 1840. The present arrangement dates from 


March, 1887, in that canton. In canton de Vaud the present law 


dates from December, 1886, and in canton Uri from May, 1886. 


All these arrangements therefore are quite recent in their present — 


forms. So far as I can learn, the intention in Basel-Stadt and de 
Vaud is not to diminish the amount raised by indirect taxation, on 


account of the larger amount expected to be raised through the _ 


addition to direct taxation. A larger revenue is required, and the 


nad. 
4 


method of obtaining this by additions to the original basis was — 


found in practice to be inconvenient. Iam not equally certain as. 


to the course likely to be adopted in Uri, but I believe that there 
also the intention is to employ the fresh taxes as a supplement to, — 


not as a substitute for, any part of the existing levies, and that in 
the last named canton, as in the others, the main motive was the 
- desire to raise a larger revenue. The work of government adminis- 


tration in these cantons becomes more costly, hence the need - 


of resorting to fresh taxes. 


IIT.—Canton Basel-Stadt. 


I will now proceed to give an outline of the system in force at 
the present time in canton Basel-Stadt, comparing it where neces- 
sary with the system established by the law of 1880; for as the 
present law only came into force in May, 1887, its working cannot 
yet be shown by experience. 

Canton Basel-Stadt may fairly claim our attention first, as 


progressive taxation has been established in it for about half a — 


century. 

Basel-Stadt is a portion of the original canton Basel, and was 
separated from it shortly after the revolution of 1833, the other 
portion being known as Basel-Land. Basel-Stadt is the smallest of 


the separate States of Switzerland, Its surface is only 35°8 square 
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kilometres, equal to 22°245 square miles. At the census of 1880 
its whole population numbered 65,101 persons, and as of these 
only 2,816 were returned as concerned with production connected 
with the soil, including those engaged in dairying and gardening, 
it may be said to be practically a town population altogether. The 
cantonal taxes are stated in the ‘‘ Journal de Statistique Suisse” as 
being 121,200/. in 1881, or about at the rate of 17. 17s. 6d. for each 
of the inhabitants. This does not include federal taxation. 
The original law establishing progressive taxation dates from 
some fifty years since; it was revised in 1880, and again in May, 
1887. ‘The revision on all these occasions, as well as the introduc- 
tion of the law itself, was caused by the same motive, the difficulty 
of raising the sums required for local administration in any other 
way. As the existing law las been so recently introduced that its 
results cannot be shown, it is advisable to quote the particulars of 
the working of the previous law, that of 1880; giving at the same 
time the heads of the existing law. 


The principal sections of the law of 1887 for canton Basel- 
Stadt are as follows :— 


Section 38. 


The income tax is to be calculated as follows :— 
_1. The following pay a fixed tax of 8 frs. (say 6s. 8d.) : 

(a.) Unmarried persons with an income from over 40/. up to 
60. 

(b.) Married persons who carry on their own households, and 
widowers who keep house with their young children, 
with an income from over 60l. to 72/. 

(c.) Widows who keep house with their young children, with 
incomes from over 72/. to 96/. 


2. A fixed tax of 15 frs. (say 12s. 6d.) is to be paid by— 

(a.) Unmarried persons with an income from over 60l. to 721. 

(b.) Married persons who carry on their own households, and 
widowers who keep house with their young children, 
with an income from over 721. to 961. 


3. Those who are subject to the tax and do not fall into the 
classes included under heads 1 and 2 have to pay according to the 
following instructions :— 

On incomes up to 160l., 1 per cent. 

On the amount up to 160/. further (collective income up to 

320/.), 2 per cent. 

On the additional amount up to 160/. further (collective income 

up to 480/.), 3 per cent. 

On the amount further (collective income beyond 480/.), 

4 per cent. 
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Section X.—Property Taz. 


Those who are subject to the tax will be divided according bs 
the principles stated above into the following classes :— . 


Taste LV.—Canton Basel-Stadt. Division of Property into Classes. 

















Class. Property. Class. Property. 
£ £ ¥ £ £ 
‘beer, Gee 20010 326 yi ee SE Over 11,000 to 12,000 
Zee MN ane? Over 320,, 480 ve ae »» 22,000. 4. 13,00m 
Sahar deenees 5 480 ,, 800 De sean 9) 13,000 4, 14,008 
74 ge ae a 00's) 1,209 Doin 5) *1Eg;000 55. 15,006 
RE et yt 1200 5. hoe DAY ocsseics 3° £5,000.» 16,608 
iG Mecca 3) «10007, aoe BO. Sapien » 16,0065, 18,060 
Ee ae Ro 2,000 Bi kaa oS 20; 208 : »» | 2 8j000",, 20,068 
coed Yo O0 woot ee vy Oe ee 99 11a2O,0007., 22,0 
er > » 25000 5, 34200 Zoe tae: 1) 3,000 5, 24,00@ 
10:2 eee i) 3200s OCS OP Serna 57 ~. 24,000 5, 26,000 
LigAaek 34) £33600%455.5 4,000 50 pees 3) 26,000 55° 28,008 
2 paeete 7 We 3s 1h,0CO'>, (A806 Bd ee hs 9 '8,000.,, (30,000 
EN eb 4) 4iBOO, 5 eh 000 Ba soieet 33 «= 30000. 45°-3 2,0cm 
LARA. iy, 550008, 6,400 OS sok 9 32,000 5, 34,000 
HL Ey ae VAS nr. 0400 ay” 75200 Boece . 550 WT AsOCOOngy 2 OpOCe 
iL GUS oen se Pies Poeun Bok(ox. ©, OO" eens »- 30,000 5, 38,0G6 
5 ae he 8 53. OjOOOe Ry EQOCe SOM ae 33 4385000 «,, "40,008 
ib eee ee ¥) 9,000: ,; 10,000 OTe » 40,000 ,, 44,000 
A ES eee ee 99 10,000 4,411,000 





The increase from the 37th class to the 46th class is at the rate 
of 4,000/.; from the 47th class upwards, 80,0001. to 84,000l., the 
increase is at the rate of 8,o00/. 

The tax is always to be reckoned at the lower amount of the 
class in question. 


Srction XI, 


The tax, to be levied yearly according to the definition giveme 
above, amounts for property :— | 


Up to 4, 0001, 5s, geass -tscareerdty chet turns I per 1,000 
Over 4,0007.—8,0001. .........sscescevees 14 2 
ee NOU nearer oa 2 * 


Srcrion 15.—Taa on Inheritances. 


The tax on inheritances is levied from all inheritances, bequests, 
gifts after death, and gifts which are delivered in accordance with 
the will of the deceased, occurring in the canton. 

The property is liable to the tax which belongs to the heirs as 
a bequest after the death of the deceased, including the amount of 
life insurance falling in as a result of the death, as well as property 
acquired by marriage, dowry, and other property which had 
descended to the heirs already in the lifetime of the deceased, so 
far as it represents an anticipated portion. 
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The property which after the death of a husband or wife, the 
surviving partner of the marriage receives in accordance with the 
rights of property resulting from the marriage, or the provi- 
sions of the marriage settlement, is not subject to the tax on 
inheritance. 

If the heirs are the children or more distant descendants, the 
household and farming property received as an inheritance is not 
subject to the tax. 


Srorion XVI. 


This section deals with the exemptions from the tax, which in 


no case apply where property exceeds a value of 160. 


Seorion XVII. 
The tax is calculated at the following rates :— 


“ay 


2. 
3. 


At 1 per cent. for children, grandchildren, and husbands 


and wives. 


At 2 per cent. for more distant descendants and ascendants. 
At 4 per cent. for grandparents and more distant ascendants, 


and also for sisters. 


. At 6 per cent. for uncles and nephews. , 
. At 9 per cent. for children of sisters, great uncles, and great 


nephews. 


. At 12 per cent. for all further classes of relationship, and for 


all persons not related in blood to the testator or giver. 


Section XX VI.—Communal Taz. 


Those liable to the tax will be divided by the commissioners of 
the taxes into the following classes, according to their average 
total incomes :— 


TasLeE V.—Canton Basel-Stade. 


Division of Incomes into Classes. 





Class. ~ Income. 

£ £& 
1S eee From 382 to 48 
Ae eae Over 48 ,, 60 
ite tees: fe il heya 88 
Me, Si2. be 88%,;740120 
Beers. Re EZ) Sie LOU 
| 5 eae es a LOU ,,. 240 
Tyee ess: ee ~240)’-,,’ 400 
Seth, » 400 ,, 600 
da ccak, SE OU 3 U0 
Eee pees oeeeo0u 5, 1,200 
1 ea! e200 2,5 1;600 
EL SS Se », 1,600 ,, 2,400 
‘lis ae ae », 2,400 ,, 4,000 
BPS ty tenses », 4,000 ,, 6,000 
1b eee », 6,000 ,, 8,000 
3) ee a », 8,000 


Payment. 


CoN 20 pciatate Ime Velie 





S. 
5 
6 
10 
16 
2 
13 
15 
16 
16 
6 


Welt gt st 
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= 
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The principal heads of receipt were in the year 1884, the latest 
statement to hand, as follows :— 


TABLE VI.—Canton Basel-Stadt. Taxation in 1884, 





Tax on incomes and earnings (Einkommens und Erwerbsteuer).. 38,892 
») property (Vermogensteuer)  ~.:..:..n2scansetanne ee 33,685 
Tax for local purposes (Stiidtische Gemeindesteuer)  ........s0reseeeees 19,945 
92,522 


(converting the franc as 25 = 11, 





The official publications ‘‘ Finanzdepartement Administrative 
“ Verfiigungen ”’ show the number of the persons who paid the tax 
on income and earnings, and the amount received from each 
class. It will be observed that by the law of 1880 the first two 
classes paid fixed amounts, 5 frs. and 1o frs. respectively. There 
were various regulations showing consideration to widows and 
others of helpless condition in these two classes. . Broadly speaking 
the taxed incomes are mentioned in Col. 4 of the following table :— 


Taste VII.—Canton Basel-Stadt. Apportionment and Classes Charged 
with Tax on Income and Harnings, 1884. 


























5 6 








1 2 3 4 
Percentage | Number Limit | Per- Amount 
of of Class and Rate of Tax. at eae Sere we a 
Taxpayers. | Taxpayers. exceeding Amount. | Class. _ 
£ £ 
28°20 | 2,237 I at 5 frs., say 4s. 2d. each 60 1:15 447 
17°40 | 1,380 | II ,, 10 frs., say 8s. 4d. each 72 1°42 K52 
52°62 |=2,587 “| TIT ,, 1 per cent: 7 eee 160 6°76 | 2,631 
11°60 920:<| LY ,, 1 and’ 2.perieent. 2eed 320 6°89 | 2,678 
3°44 273 V ,,. 1—3 per centy <2. 480 4°93 | 1,916 
6°74 535. 3) VI ,, 1—4 per cent wee Beyond 480 | '78°85 | 30,668 
100 7,932 — 100 38,892 








By comparing Col. 1 with Col. 5 it will be seen that 6°74 per 
cent. of the whole number paid under the law of 1880 78°85 per 
cent. of the amount. The alterations made by the law of 1887 
are in the direction of reducing the tax on the poorer classes, 
and raising the tax on the more wealthy; a slight diminution, 68o/. 
a year, on the produce of the income tax was expected. ‘The 
following statement, taken from the proposal on which the change 
in the law was based, shows the amount expected. 

It should be explained that the amount taken in each case is on 
the matriculated basis. A system of additional charges to these 
amounts has hitherto been employed which is not found to work 
satisfactorily. The new method is expected to produce a sufficient 
revenue without having recourse to these additions. 





” 
ae 
a . 
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Taste VIII.—Canton Basel-Stadt. Present and Future Incidence 
of Taxation, according to the Law of 1887. 





Estimate in More Expected 


Present. 






































Future. in Future. 
Amount of Property Tax— £ £ £ 

BRPEGULO, CSEIMALE ......c0rdsercreeroceee: 30,920 — — 
A nee 18,680 12,240 
Amount of Communal Tax— 

Trrattire, estimate  .2.......,..ceccscseeee- 19,620 — — 
IO ha ccessecsaccansscssascessdscsssovessee. — 14,200 5,420 
Amount of Tax on Inheritance— 

In direct he Cp eh eee 6,000 — 6,000 

56,540 32,880 23,660 
BIOS DUCUOG cose nc5ent-csacsvecessoaveossss. — — 680 
Diminution in income tax... -—- — — 
Estimated net increase ..............ses0ee — — 22,980 


The amount of taxable capital in the canton for the years 
1883, 1884, and 1885 was as follows :— 


TasLe 1X.—Canton Basel-Stadt. Amount of Taxable Capital 


(Steuer Kapital). 
Year. Amount. 
£ 
2 SGES oy SR Slee a A 18,797,240 
Bee ERE ea nc cs. depacrestesesncsodonsses 18,866,168 
ae ee econ scosancccsesns 18,731,072 


The amount in the year 1885 is thus smaller than in the two 
previous years. The diminution is accounted for partly by removals, 
by migration of occupations, and by appeals against assessments 
shown to be too high; 1883 was the year for revising the statement. 
The assessment for the— 


£ 
PURER REIOLELCL, WS 5..ccoceceesns-cassessssacsapsconsce 18,664,360 
Country URS ere ccscsereonrs accusers ves 132,880 


18,797,240 


The following statement compares the incidence of the tax on 
capital for the years 1875, 1879, and 1883 in the town district :— 
VOL. Ll, PART JI. Aa * 
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TABLE X.—Canton Basel-Stadt, Town District (Stadt Bezirk), Comparisam : 
of Incidence of Property Tax in 1875, 1879, and 1883. 

































































f 2 3 4 5 
Pevtn e Number Poreenvaag 
of eae . 
- Tae arerte of Division of Property. Taxable Capital. Taxable Capital, 
Col. 2. Taxpayers. Col. 4. 
1875. 
£ £ £ 
80°85 2,952 120 to 4,000 2,364,040 15°34 
13°86 506 4,000 ,, 20,000 4,040,480 26°20 
3°04 111 20,000 ,, 40,000 2,744,000 17°80 
2°25 82 40,000 and above 6,270,000 40°66 
100 3,651 15,418,520 100 
1879, 
82°60 3,398 120 to 4,000 2,621,160 15°80 
12°25 504 4,000 ,, 20,000 3,920,000 23°63 
3°08 127 20,000 ,, 40,000 3,280,000 19°77 
2°07 85 40,000 and above 6,770,000 40°80 
100 4,114 16,591,160 100 
1883. 
80:96 3,437 200 to 4,000 3,017,360 16°16 
13°98 593 4,000 ,, 20,000 4,591,000 24°59 
2°80 119 20,000 ,, 40,000 3,136,000 16°80 
2°26 96 40,000 and above 7,920,000 42°45 
100 4,245 18,664,360 100 





TasLE XI.—Canton Basel-Stade. 


Property Tax, 1875-83. 


Alterations in Incidence of 




















1 2 3 4 
Number 
Year _ Property. of Capital. 
Taxpayers. 
£ 

LGOe accertrise- tatters ZUOL. TO ALOU) s ec scaee ree 38,4387 3,017,360 
sy Device At eeesoting 1200. 35-4 QOOL ococck ue ere 2,952 2,364,040 
LRCYORES “Sesescserseeccen cate 485 653,320 

ED Me SST CREED 
DSSS, vcseeus stdeuse vac 40002. to 20,0002. ............ 593 4,591,000 
CL Dissnstiavtinesaiese: gh Sate  Miarhchars 506 4,040,480 
ENCYERSO Ba tere c ee, 87 550,520 

UE TE | os ee 
TS53.grleaaeveee 20,0002. to 40,0002. ............ 119 3,136,000 
7D Sette M pCemh ata eres e 111 2,744,000 
ANCTEASO. .,.. éereortocsees 8 392,000 

ee ES CS CC 
1883 .a-y5teeeeras 40,0002. and above ............ 96 7,920,000 
dD ikrlndaeoteneree gy esle.- ged?! be aeseencceeee: 82 6,270,000 
TNCLEASE ......ccr0rcersavese 14 1,650,000 
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To these tables, taken from the official publication, I have 
added the following, which shows the changes between 1875 and 
1879, and between 1879 and 1883, and enables a comparison to be 
made between the position at the three periods :— 


Taste XII.— Canton Basel-Stadt. Alterations in Incidence of Property 
Tax, 1875 and 1879. 
























































1 2 3 4 
Number 
Year. Property. of Capital. 
Taxpayers. 
£ 

ITER canscarseseae.- ZOE MCOMEOUULS «,c5c.0sn:é.s0e00ee. 3,398 2,621,160 
BE atscack iss oases... ko Sy UG NS pale putea 2,952 2,364,040 
PHOPEABS. c...cAsocrsecsosees 446 257,120 
BR es heca cess caie ses 4,0001. to 20,0000... 504 3,920,000 
ae oY ae 506 4,040,480 
Decrease .............0000- 2 120,480 
rn 20,0002. to 40,0001. ........... , 127 3,280,000 
Mere ceesesckesones oh haa es crt 2,744,000 
|G 16 536,000 
oo ae 40,0002. and above ............ 85 6,770,000 
ae GE 8 i aves ce dese 82 6,270,000 
WTACE CBSE occ.sasaaccsch ines: 8 500,000 





By examining Tables XI and XII it will be seen that between 
1879 and 1883 the increase in the number of the taxpayers with 
property valued up to 4,000/. was smaller than between 1875 and 
1879, but that the increase in the amount, of their collective 
capital was greater than in the earlier period. 

In the next class, between 4,000/. and 20,000/., there was a 
positive decrease between 1875 and 1879, but a considerable 
‘increase both in number and amount between 1879 and 1883. In 

the next class, between 20,000/. and 40,000/., the increase both in 
number and amount was considerably ee between 1875 and 
1883 than between 1875 and 1879. 

Tn the last class, of 40,000/. and above, there was a considerably 
larger increase in numbers between 1879 and 1883 than between 
1875 and 1879, but there was a larger increase in amount at 
the later date. In round figures the property of the wealthy 
class, as those who are possessed of 40,000/. and above may be 
reckoned, works out as follows at cach of the three periods under 
consideration : — 

R2 
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TasLE XIII.—Basel-Stadt. Properties above 40,000l., 1875, 1879, 

















and 1883. 
Year. Number. Average Amount. 
£ 
1875, See i 82, 76,000 
70 See ae, 85 79,500 
7BS ae 96 82,000 


The details for 1884 and 1885 would be valuable for com- 
parison, as these would show whether the diminution in the taxable 
income of the inhabitants had been equally distributed or not 
among the different classes of the taxpayers. 

But the new law passed in 1887 will greatly alter the incidence 
of taxation. The following table, taken from the “ Schweizer 
“‘ Grenzpost,” which, as mentioned previously, devoted, under the 
editorship of Dr. Brustlein, a great deal of attention to the subject, 
shows approximately what the effect of the new system will be :— 


Taste XITV.—Canton Basel-Stadt. Total Taxation Proposed by Law 
of 1887, on Incomes derived from Property and Earnings. 























1 2 3 4 
fr Ct Sepenty! Amount of Taxation. Yearly Earnings. Amount of Taxation. 

£ wo 8. = G. £ Soph Sc pee 
40 bras 6 40 - 6.8 
80 ae a 80 1 1 8 
120 4 16 8 120 ae 
160 fp 160 a 2 
240 12 6 8 240 5. 51P 22 
320 17 10 10 320 7 10 10 
400 26 - -—-' 400 a 
480 82 8 4 480 144 8 4 
560 39/12 5n6 560 17 12 6 
640 49 4 2 640 238 4 2 
720 56 8 4 720 26 8 4 
800 66 -"-— == 800 382 - - 
960 80 8 4 960 388 8 4 
1,120 94 16 8 1,120 44 16 8 
1,280 Lis i279 6 1,280 57 12 6 
1,440 ISOM a 1,440 64, he 
1,600 Oe eo ure 1,600 1S 28 oe 
2,400 2005 7) 2,400 136 = <= 
4,000 418. - = 4,000 PRES Rs 
6,000 6386.0 = = 6,000 3386. - = 
8,000 884. - - 8,000 440 - - 





Income not derived from property, especially when below 70ol. 
or 800l. a year, is taxed, as will be seen from this table, which 
includes the taxation both for central and communal purposes, at_ 
the existing rate of charge, less than half as much as income” 
derived from property. 


7 


” 
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The following are the rates, in some cases approximative, for © 
incomes derived from property :— 


Taste XV.—Canton Basel-Stadt. Incomes from Property. 


Per Annum. Rate per Cent. 
£ 
MITA, Mee sada osckccycsiebeeeesdcdcveees 2°8 
RUM PAGE LCi. Sanh sd, Bias de Sas odven ad 3'°3 
ASL. 1 Os RR Ee ee 4 
VN Bos CIA RI A I eT 5 
HPAI patie Lape See aa le ete a 55 
2 OLS Lois ale Oe a 6°5 
ea AR ee 6°75 
BOO Ree ers liseith. cieda stones. 7 
CSE 2/4 led RAR) Pe ae at ee 7°5 
TELE oe SOON EE RT 7°75 
OMe Rar eta cslswsycsndonccorssnnesses 8 
LEIS 3 61 RA oe 9 
(LOO. Us S00 ee 9:5 
CGS PAG) SS ee So 10 


From this point upward the rate is nearly constant. 

The effect of the new system will apparently be that about 
1,800 persons, rather a smaller number in fact, out of a population 
of more than 60,000 in the canton, will pay more than go per cent. 
of the taxation ; about 500 of the 1,800 will pay about 80 per cent. 
That is to say, if the 60,000 persons form 10,000 families, the heads 
of 500 of these families, one-twentieth of the whole number, will 
pay four-fifths of the taxes. A very large part will probably be 
paid by some 15 or 20 persons. 


IV .—Canton de Vaud. 


We will now turn to the taxation in canton de Vaud. As the 
taxation in canton de Vaud has hitherto been proportional and not 
progressive, and the existing system only came into force in 1886, 
the materials do not exist for showing the details of the working 
as. distinctly as in the case of canton Basel-Stadt, I can only give 
the general result. 

The system differs in some points from that which we have just 
been considering, apparently from a desire to meet the individual 
circumstances of each taxpayer as closely as possible, 

The population of canton de Vaud was 238,730 at the census 

of 1880. 
The law with respect to direct taxation in the canton imposes a 
direct tax on personal property, on the produce of labour, and also 
on real property. This law came into force 11th December, 1886. 


3 


4 
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Ssction 1.—General Regulations. 


Art. 1. A direct and distinct tax is imposed by classes :— . 

(a.) On personal property and on the produce of labour, under 

the title of ‘‘ personal tax.” 

(b.) On real property, under the title of “ property tax.” 

Art. 2. The taxable fortune of each taxpayer which is rated in 
the higher classes pays according to the rate charged in the lower 
classes for the portion corresponding to these last. 

Art. 3. The rate of the tax for the lowest class of real property 
shall always be below that of the corresponding class of personal 
property. oi 

Art. 4. Every year, when the budget for the following year is 
presented, this grand council is to fix the rate of the tax to be 
charged in reference to the present law. 


Section 2.—Personal Taz. 


CHAPTER I. 
Basis of Taxation, Classes, Rates. 


Art. 5. The personal tax is to be charged yearly on the 
following elements :— 

(a.) On personal property properly so called. 

(b.) On income and receipts derived from property. 

(c.) On the produce of labour. 

Art. 6. For collecting this tax the elements on which it is 
charged are divided each into seven classes, as follows :— 

(a.) Fortunes, and portions of fortunes consisting of personal 

property included between :— 


TaBLe XVI.—Canton de Vaud. Division of Property into Classes. 
Law of 1886-87. 


Amounts. Class. 
& $d. £ 
Between 0 O 10 and 1,000 form the 1st class 

¥ 1,000 -0..10. ,,. 2,000 m= 2nd ,, 
‘5 2,000 O 10 ,, 4,000 "3 Sra nas 
ay 4,000 O 10 ,,. 8,000 ns 4th ,, 
ip 8,000 O 10 ,, 16,000 4 Sth ~,, 
» 16,000 O 10 ,, 32,000 # Cty .. 
35 82,000 O 10 ,, .above a 7th” 5; 


(b.) Incomes and receipts derived from property, or portions of - 
incomes of this description, and the resources obtained 
by labour, or portions of these resources, included 
between :— 
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TasLe X VII.—Canton de Vaud. Division of Incomes into Classes. 
Law of 1886-87. 


Amounts, Class. 
Bois? d. £ 
Between 0 O 10 and _ 50 form the Ist class 

nf 50 0 10 ,, 100 5 2nd ,, 
. TGC 30": 200 8rd ,, 
. 200° (0 210°%,) 6400)! ) ,) 4th’ ,, 
* 400 O 10 ,, 800 2 5th ,, 
i 800 0 10 ,, 1,600 - 6th ,, 
i 1,600 0 10 ,, above ,, fais ope 


The separation of the classes of incomes by 10d. appears 
curious to our eyes; this arises from the franc being taken as the | 
unit. Thusin Table XVI the first line reads as between 1 fr. and 
25,000 frs. 

Art. 7. The rate for the personal tax is fixed according to the 
proportion:— 


TaBLE XVIII.—Canton de Vaud. Rate for Personal Tax according to 
the Class of the Taxpayer. Law of 1886-87. 


Proportion. Class. 
1 for the Ist class 

I$ ” 2nd ”? 

Py 3rd _,, 

24 » 4th ,, 

Seal dere got DEL 50 

33 +) 6th ” 

4 ” 7th ”? 


Art. §. The elements of the personal tax are distinct, but they 
are indissolubly united together by the proportion :— 


I per 1,000 on personal property properly so called. 
16 3 income and receipts derived from property. 
8 “ the results of labour, 


Cuaprer IV. 
Tas on Income, and Receipts derived from Property. 


Art. 13. This tax is based on the amount of the income and 
annuities, for life or temporary, due annually to the taxpayer, as 
well as on the annual produce derived from the personal property, 
or personalty which he enjoys. 

Art. 14. The unproductive property and personalty subject to 
this tax are valued at their selling price, and interest at 4 per cent, 
on this value is considered as the amount of the produce. 

Art. 15. The maintenance and keep which one person receives 
from others are valued and assimilated to income when they are 
not received as alms or charity. 


q 
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-Cuaprer VI. 
Hzemptions and Deductions from the Taw. 


Among the more important of these are :— 
Art. 21. There is to be deducted from the valuation of the 
personal property subject to the tax :— 


(a.) The products of the soil, rents, produce, and crops of the 
preceding year remaining in the possession of the 
owner, beneficiary, farmer, or part farmer. 

(b.) The value of property in kind, clothes and bedding neces- 
sary for the family, cooking utensils, tools and implements 
if this does not exceed 200/., or that amount if this 
exceeds them. 


Art. 22. There are to be deducted from the oross produce of 
labour :— 


- (a.) The expenses necessary for carrying on the business or 
industry, or for the exercise of the profession or voca- 
tion. 

(b.) As family charges, the expenses of maintenance reckoned 
at 16/., for the head of the family, his wife, and for each 
of his descendants who are minors, as well as for each of 
the persons whom the taxpayer supports in execution of 
the obligations imposed on him by law. 


SECTION 3.—Property Tae. 


Art. 68. The property tax is annually due on the 1st January, 
on the value on the official statement (cadastre) of all the real 
property, house property or not, im the Vaudois territory, after 
deduction of the mortgage debts, the deduction of which is 
authorised by the law. 

Art. 69. In charging this tax the real property of the tax-— 
payers is divided into three classes as follows :— 

The real property, or portions of this property between 


£& d. £ 
kee 10 and 1,000 form the Ist class 
iL OOU erars se 10 435° 2.000 * 2nd ,, 
A QUO isc gree 10 ,, above ‘, 8rd ,, 


Art. 70. The rate of the tax on real property is ey by the 
annual law according to the proportion :— 


1 for the Ist olaaa 
1% » 2nd bb 
2 ry) 3rd Py) 
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The following tables explain the working of the taxes on pro- 
perty and income. They show the whole system as applied to the 
various descriptions of property and of income, and in the case of 
the tax on earnings, the modification of the assessments according 
to the number of children in the family. This last is one of the 
most remarkable attempts made in modern times to fit the ‘* burden 
“to the back”’ in respect of direct taxation. dae 


TABLE XIX.—Canton de Vaud. Tax on Real Property (Impét Foncier) 
in 1886, and the Alteration by the Law of 1886-87. 











1 2 3 
Net Property Tax in 1886 ee Cone eee a 
of the Taxpayer after at 1 fr. 4oc. (1s. 2d.) New Law, 1886-87, supposing 
Deducting Debts. per 1,000, igi ee Tieeesecern ae 
£ cae Sa. cd. ed neh ke wes 

400 ) ok he ee - 8 
soo. se Ea Erle 
1,000 el le 
1,200 . I i13. 4 7 ia 
1,600 . S208 4: 10 1 18 
2,000 . 21IO> = 2 10 
2,400 : ag 3 CE we: 
2,800 ais.) 8 3 14 
3,200 ye eee 4 6 
8,600 _ Be = 10 4 18 
4,000 Pelz — 5 10 
6,000 2S a 9 10 
8,000 i 13 10 
12,000 eto. FIG) 5 = ray ay) 
16,000 725 8° = 29°" 10 
20,000 eke ee A ek bo7- TO 
24,000 = i 9 ee 45 10 
28,000 he ae 53, 10 
32,000 44616 = 61 10 
36,000 Fo 48 = 69 10 
40,000 56 - = Han 
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TABLE X X.-—Canton de Vaud. 


4 
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Tax on Capital (Capitaux) in 1886, | 
and the Alteration by the Law of 1886-87. 





Property Taxable. 


2 


Tax in 1886 


at fr. 60¢. (1s. 4d.) 


per 1,000, 


£ 


Ss, 
12 


5 
ic 
18 


Il 


4 


07/ 


16 


12 


d. 


10 


3 


Tax according to the Plan 
of th 
New Law, supposing the Tax 
to be at 1 fr. 20. (Is.) per 1,000 


on the First Category. 


£ 


JT oO oOo. aN) oo bo aa laa I 


oT OD & WOW HY 
rn oF VW OW © WwW 


112 
129 
145 


S. 
9 


19 
4, 
11 


19 


isa 


17 
16 
16 
16 
16 


16 
12 


16 


e 


d. 


7 
3 


mo © OD WwW 


- 
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TasLte XXI.—Canton de Vaud. Tax on Pensions and Incomes derived 
from Property (Pensions, Rentes, Usufructs) in 1886, and the Alteration 
- by the Law of 1886-87. 











1 2 3 
Tax in 1886 on Incomes 
Capitalised Tax according to the Plan 
“ veri eer q ates New Law * oe the Tax 
Amount Taxable. ee gihiisten,. =, [ito baat thi¥s.20 e tsated.) per 13000 
at Ifr. 60¢. (1s. 4d.) on the First Category. 
per Mille. 

| race te. 4 Os pA a ry 
20 - 12 10 i 3 
40 i ee =/15°° 2 
50 as: = - 19 38 
60 i oot Ree Mae 1 dip 
80 a 4 ae 1 16 6 
100 ora a Se 
120 2—l7 9 = 3/3. - 
140 4a 9 4 10 3 18 .10 
160 i Oe ee 4 14 - 
180 Geis) = 5 8 3 
200 6 8 -—- 6 4 6 
300. St 2a, = Lites oO 
400 Peiet6 = 16 17) 7 — 
600 He OPE 20a Se 
800 ACS Oe Cais Sia eis = 6 
1,000 ia <2 49°78. -3 
1,200 aoe 8g ok 625174 .9 
1,400 44 16 — 76 6 - 
1,600 ar 89 16 - 
1,800 oe ae 1038 4 + 
- - 116 12 6 


2,000 64 





Note to Tables XIX, XX, and XXI. The working of the taxes in these 
tables is best shown by giving the examples in francs, the rendering in English 
money being only approximative. Thus in Table XIX, 25,000 frs., 1,000. 
(line 3 in Col. 1), produces 25 frs.; in Col. 3 30,000 frs., 1,200/., the next 
amount, is taxed on 25,000 frs. at the rate of 1 fr. per 1,000, @.¢., 25'0 frs. 

and on 5,000 frs. at 13 of the same rate 7°50 ,, 


——___ 


making 32°50 ,, 


A similar method is followed in Table XX, 25,000 frs., 1,000l. (line 8, Col. 1), 
produces 30 frs., in Col. 3, the next amount, 30,000 frs., 1,200/., is taxed on 
25,000 frs. at the rate of 1 fr. 20 per 1,000, 7.e. 30 frs. 
and on §,000 5, ” I ,, 80 5, ” 9 » 


oo 


making 39 5, 


In Table XXI, 1,250 frs., sol. (line 3, Col. 1), produces 24 frs. in Col. 3. 
The next amount, 1,500 frs., 60/., is taxed on 1,260 frs. at the rate of 19 frs. 20 ¢. 
per 1,000 RO ies 34 

and on 2¢50 frs., at 13 of the same rates es 7°20 





Making frs. 31°20 





Tax in 1886 Tax according to the Plan of the New Law, a 
































on Produce of Labour, a 
Amount after deducting Bachelor. Married Man. Parent P ora 
Tavehle. goo {re (anggal).at of 1 Child. | of 2 _ 
Sn ENE Deduction Deduction Deduction Deduction 
per Cent. 161. 321. 481. 641. 
£ Gass Ei 8. 1d, | ee ae 5 8. omy £ sa 
Al. 
20 — - - 9 as wel. a 
81. 
40 mi 2 0K +4 6 - 1 6° a — 
21. > 
50 i + 6% Nes ee - =e = 
60 - 8 6 - 8 8 - 56 - - 2 - — 
(162. ' 
80 -15 4 “127 20 - ‘8 6 =) ag - 2 
100 pins By — 19,10 -15 - seine yale - 6 6 
120 14 8 ae 1 4-9 | 1.= 6 | (246 ioe | 
140 Lora. we i t2- ig LaGodg LE. Lax6; —- 17-- 
160 2. 10 2. ag 114 6 1 8:6 1 23) 
180 2ma7 St 2 8 - 2 4e0-3 116 3 1 10 
200 214 - 2,16 .= 2 to 0G 2 4 - 1 183 
300 4 6 = Se ee 414 6 4 7 - 4 - = 
400 yee fe Faro TR 2TS 615 8 6 i= 
600 GATS 12 4s 125 - 1116%.= ll: 7s 
800 PI we Re 18 10 — 18 - 9 1712 - 1? 2 
1,000 15 10 — 24 Ah co 23 16 - 23 6 4 22.176 
1,200 18 14 - 30 7 aa 30.6.9 2916 - 29 5 3 
1,400 21 18 = 37 12 - SF a "6 38610 —- 36 - - 
1,600 28 2 = 446 93" | > 480165 BIR] 243° 6 = ee 
1,800 | Ph eed seo e) 5I - 9 50 10 3 50 - - 49 8 9 
2,000 31 10 — 57 16 — 57 4 9 56 14 —- 56 Sige 





The amounts with a line beneath them, as 4/. in col. headed Bachelor 





The alteration of taxation in canton de Vaud has naturally been 


the subject of much criticism. I shall now give some remarks on 
it derived from two newspapers published in the canton, the 


“Revue Vaudois,’ which supported the tax, and the ‘‘ Gazette de 


‘¢ Lausanne,” which opposed it. 


The “Revue Vaudois,” the paper which supports the tax, 


describes its working thus :— 
The project of law establishes three classes for real property :— 
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Travail) derived from Earnings in 1886, and the Alteration made by the Law 
le for Family Charges for Children from One to Twelve in Number. 





ax to be at 9 frs. 60 c. (8s.) per 1,000 on the First Category. 





Parent Parent Parent Parent Parent Parent : Parent 
Children.| of 4 Children. | of 5 Children. | of 6 Children.| of 8 Children. | of 10 Children. of 12 Children. 





eduction "Deduction Deduction Deduction Deduction Deduction Deduction 
gl. 112/. F281. 9 1601. 1921. * 2241. 























st | 


sd) £ sd) £5 d| £ sd) £ 6 d. re bam? © foes OU: 


























ms 9! - - 9 — = a _ ~- 
81. | 

meee) - 4°6)} - 1 6 ae + as <= 

| 121. 

eae pil; = 5 -| -.2 - — — -- 

mee | -— 138-6} --8 8| - 5 9 — — 74 

201. 

Pee 0064 14.7 \°-10 -| - 3 7 == 34 

. 81. 

[11 6 Meee ee) 1G —-|'--7 2 | = 1.6 = 

Tol 

er German 2e17 9) 2.11 6)~L19 6 1 6a9 -17 3 
Seo 12 4 64 6.5417. -1 54 1.6 3.6 - 23g 

Meeetni2z°s 7/10 — 6) 918 -| 817.6 One aia (eee. 

; eeeerieig 3 61/1514 6115 5 3/14 6 9 13 8 6 12°10" i= 
eet eaiets 10°):21.10.—-|. 21 —)6)).20 2° - dd Oe Aiea Lseco <= 

814 -|28 4 3| 2713 5|27 2 7/26 1 2 25 - - 24 - 6 

meee 3418 6/384 7 9| 3317 -| 3216 - 3114 - 30 12 6 

meee) 4 Lae) 412° 4D” 7) 41°39 10" — io he hols Sond 

mes 7 -| 4717 -|\47 7 -|46 4 7 45 2 6 44 1.3 

512 6155 1 9) 5411 -| 54 - 5/5218 9 Sig lien O 50.16 —- 

(ia 161., show the sum on which the tax is levied in these instances. 

: 2& d. s. d. 

| eesteene 10 to 1,000, paying at the rate of 1 — 

ORIOR 2. c0ee0 BOS 4,000, . I 2 

| BOO: cccceess 10 and above a 2 - 


Thus, taking the tax as 1 °/,, on the first class, the property 
tax would raise, it is mentioned, 42,939/. [apparently 43,343/.], 
divided as follows : — 


Note.—Thronghout this statement the franc is converted as nearly as may be 
as25=1l. Where fractional parts occur the franc is reckoned as 1 = 10d. 





q 
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TasLe X XIII.—Canton de Vaud. Taxpayers. Real Property divided “ 
into Three Classes, 








£ 
42,237 taxpayers in the Ist class, paying 9,778 
6,237 “ Bnd ich ake 14,959 
1,163 " Brida 18,606 
49,637 48,848 





I cannot trace the cause of the discrepancy between 42,939/. 
and 43,343. in these figures, which exist in the statement as pub- 
lished in the paper, but it is sufficiently close to enable us to under- 
stand how the tax will work out. } 

The ‘Gazette de Lausanne,” a paper which opposed the intro- 
duction of the tax, gives an instance of the complicated calculations 
which must ensue. This begins by a reference to the primary 
article in the law quoted above, which declares that the ‘‘ Elements 
“of the Personal Tax are distinct, but they are gue united 
“together by the proportion :— 


1 per 1000 on personal property properly so called 
16 A income and receipts derived from property 
8 ” the receipts of labour.”’ 


Let us take, the “ Gazette de Lausanne” continues, the instance 
of a taxpayer with a vineyard worth 1,040/., and a capital in personal 
securities of 1,400/.; with an annual income derived from property 
of 52/., and a fixed salary of 104/. He is a widower with neither 
child nor debt. 

This taxpayer will figure :— 

In the first class of contributors to the property tax on 1,000l., 
rate 1; 

In the second class of contributors to the property tax on 40l., 
rate 14; 

In the first class of contributors to the tax on personal property 
on 1,000/., rate 1°20; 

In the second ah: of contributors to the tax on personal pro- 
perty on 400/., rate 1°80; 

In the first class of aap nineiras to the tax on income derived 
from property worth 50/., rate 19°20; | 

In the second class of contributors to the tax on income derived 
from property worth 20/., rate 28°80; 

In the first class of contributors to the tax on the produce of 
labour worth 50/., rate 9°60; 

In the second class of contributors to the tax on the produce of 
labour worth 5ol., rate 14°40; ; 

In the third class of contributors to the a on the produce of 

labour worth 4/., rate 19°20; 
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This taxpayer is thus liable under nine different heads and at 
nine different rates, and the charge would apparently be :— 


£ os. d. 
On 1,0007. at 1 per thousand............ I- - 
400. ,, 13 E diie ct - I 
1,0007. ,, 1:20 Jpaleshipanen ey ie 
4001. ,, 1:80 be Pe arya 
50/2. ,, 19°20 mS O25. 73, =< ELO, oz 
MSOTREEZESD 855, usicen. A anlté 
507. ,, 9°60 es een - 9 7 
BREAD eo sccsscncsres wos Lae 
4l. ,, 19°20 “oie Tees <4 6 Ts) 2 
5 15 8 





Larger incomes would of course be placed under a greater 
number of divisions. 

The statements in neither of these papers enable me to trace 
the number of taxpayers very closely. 

I therefore reproduce here a table taken from a report pre- 
sented to the legislative assembly of canton de Vaud by a member 
who proposed to divide real as well as personal property into seven 
classes, which Mr. Murrough O’Brien printed in his paper :-— 


TaBLE XXIV.—Canton de Vaud. Number and Value of Personal and 
Real Estates, divided into Seven Classes. 















Personal Hstates. Real Estates. 


Value of the 
Different Classes. 


























Number. | Number. Value. 
Bat fo 1,0007.......... 23,126 4,600,000 | 42,237 9,760,000 
2. 1,0002. to 2,0002.| 1,608 2,240,000 4,430 6,160,000 
3. 2,000. ,, 4,0007. 876 2,400,000 2,107 5,720,000 
4. 4,0002. ,, 8,0007. 456 2,560,000 758 4,120,000 
5. 8,060. ,, 16,0002. 216 2,360,000 336 3,960,000 
6. 16,0002. ,, 32,0002. 82 1,760,000 70 2,240,000 
7. Over 32,0000. ........ 42 2,120,000 4. 440,000 

























32,400,000 





18,040,000 





49,987 





sore eeeaeerenees 


By comparing Table XXIV with Table XXTTI, in which these 
taxpayers are divided between the three classes into which the law 
actually separates them, we may trace in some degree the incidence 
of the tax. 

One thousand one hundred and sixty-three persons, about 2 per 
cent. of the whole number of taxpayers, and less than 1 in 200 
of the whole population will pay more than two-fifths of the 
entire taxation ; and a very considerable part of this latter amount 

will fall on about 120 persons, less than 1 in 210 of the whole 
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number of taxpayers, and about one in 2,000 of the whole popula- 
tion. 

I shall now proceed to the system in force in canton Ur 
canton the economic position of which is very different from that 


of the two cantons which we have previously been considering. — 


aM 


V.—COanton Uri. 


The population in canton Uri was 23,694 at the census of 1880. 

The law regulating the taxation in the canton, which dates 
from 1886, states in the preamble that it is proposed to obtain an 
increase of revenue for the country through a proportional obliga- 
tion to meet the burden of taxation. The summary which follows 
is taken from Articles 1, 2, 10, 11, 17, and 18. 

The three principal sources from which the obligations of the 
State are to be met are a tax on propérty, on profit, and a poll tax 
(durch Erhebung einer Vermégens-Hrwerbs-und Kopfsteur). 

The poll tax is in its simple basis 5d. (50 centimes) per head 
on the male population of the age of 20 years. 

The property tax is levied, generally speaking, on all property 
of the value of 80/. and over in the canton, with the exception of 
charitable institutions and domestic furniture, and tools, clothes, 
and books. 

The simple tax is at the rate of 5d. per 40/., (50 Rappen vou 
Tausend, 1,000 frs.). Property of 1,200/. (30,000 frs.) and upwards" 
is subject to additional payments. The scale is as follows :— 


TaBLE XX V.—Canton Uri. Property Tax. 
Rates of Tax 


BESTE 1,000 frs. (40l.). 

3, 7d 

Up to'and including) 11600. ili eaetiem seer - 6 
Then from 1,2002. £6 ' 20007 i ene ee - 6 
2,0001,. 10d..';, 3,200L ence eee = ie 

3;2001..: L0ds ,, 4;000lm i een - 8 

4,0000:°, 10d.) -G,OQ0KSR aes - 9 

6,0002.. 10d. ;,-:8,0001, yer - 10 

80001." LOds {7 10,00007 eae eee - 11 

10,0002... 10d, .5;:12,0001;...-aqremeeee 1 - 

12,0002; 10d. ;, 14,0001. 0 eras Pras. 

14,0002;" 10d..,, 16,000LF Secs : 

16,000l. 10d. and over............cc.see 1 3 


Tax on Profits. Income Tax. 


The tax on profits is levied generally on every business and 
professional income made in the canton. 

In estimating this the expense incurred in gaining the income, 
not including in this however the expenses of maintenance 
(Haushaltungs Kosten), and 4} per cent. on the capital employed, 





sz 
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are exempt from the tax, as are also the wages of domestic servants 
and workpeople not exceeding 12/. a-year, and every income up to 
nd including 28/. a-year. The scale is as follows :— 


TasLe XX VI.—Canton Uri. Tax on Profits. Income Tax, 


Income. Rates of Tax 


1oorfrs. (41.). 

a. d. 
BPE TICE ITC IITIS AQ)... .sccosscncsasnevsnscnareretes sees — 24 
rete OM a en LOD: TOs BOTs. sureccccsoocscecoossoess - 33 
BO LAO. secvickbeceosssecsnsines — 44 
EPMO) LOUE.. Wercskoens scuseecvocces so - 6 

RM 0 2001 coco sscosterseeens: 268 

Sn i eg 2 - 10 
CAMELOD Nt OUUE x sntecievaceetertosessees I - 

220)! SP RR) er 1 2 

De RLU ales OU Lae, esaniesvsssoesavvesgoves 1 4 

PRI O eMOOT . siscegcccscceceeesensnss 1 6 

PPE LOGAN OVE s..e...crsccones cnsenoes Les 


The tax at the rates given above is to be charged on the whole 
property or income. The proportion per cent. of the tax to the 
income is shown in Table XX VII :— 


Taste XX VII.—Canton Uri. Division of Income Tax into Classes, Rate 
of Income Tax, and Proportion per Cent. of Amount of Income Tax to 




















Incomes. 

A ieee Rate of Amount saree 
oe. : Income Tax for of Net Income. Amount 
ao every 4/. Income Tax. of pr ae = 

£ San ear S68 0: Sy Ss dd: Per cnt. 
40 -— 2% meee Aout aL. O'2 
80 - 83 - 510 79 14 2 0°3 
120 —- 4} —ll 4. TIQty Sh 49 0'5 
16¢ - 6 Le 159 - - 0'6 
200 - 8 113 4 193" 61 8 0°8 
240 - 10 210 - 237 10 - 1:0 
280 1 - 310 —- 276 10 — 1°2 
320 p a”. 413 4 S0e Of 5 1°4 
360 14 a ae oie 7 aaa B ky 
400 14-6 710 - 392 10 — 1:9 
440 1 8 9 3 4 430-16 8 2°0 








The system of progression does not apply to the local and 
communal taxes. 

It will be observed that at both extremities of the scale the tax 
iS proportional and not progressive, and that the scale is much 
less severe than in canton Basel-Stadt; and that at the highest 
point the tax corresponds with our income tax when charged at 

$d. in the &, the original levy. 

YOL, LI, PART il. S 
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The first point which will strike any one who has examined these | 
regulations is the extraordinary differences in the amount and in 
the system of taxation in the three different cantons. These are so” 
great that it is hardly possible to construct a statement showing 
nce the incidence of taxation on any particular 1 income, 4001. a 
year for instance, in all three cantons. Nor again would such a 
statement, if it were prepared, show exactly what the real burden. 
of taxation was in each case, as the State assists the taxpayers 
in many ways, such as providing free or greatly assisted education 
for the children of the taxpayer, and in many other ways. 


Vi.—Progressive Taxation in England. 


The graduation of the income tax, which is one form of progres- 
sive taxation, was referred to in the able paper on the taxes on 
property and income by Mr. T. H. Elliott, read before this Society 
15th March, 1887; Mr. Elliott has kindly supplied me with the 
following statement on the subject, which, as it has been prepared 
in the Department of Inland Revenue, may be regarded as authori- 
tative. The memorandum besides mentioning the graduation in the 
income and property tax, refers to two branches of taxation, the 
probate duties and the house duty, which are not mentioned in 
Mr. Elliott’s paper, and thus carries our information on the sulla 
a good deal further :— : 

“<The principle of taxation according to a graduated scale is no 
“ new feature in the fiscal history of this country, although hitherto 
‘its application has been confined within very narrow limits. 

‘¢Thus when the income tax was imposed by Mr. Pitt in 1799, 
“there were various rates of tax for incomes between 60/. and 
‘“ 200/., and it was when the income reached the latter amount that 
“ the full rate of 10 per cent. became chargeable. 

“In 1803 when the tax was reimposed by Mr. Addington, a 

“similar principle was adopted, rates varying from 3d. to 11d. in 
“the & being levied on incomes from 601. to 150/., and a rate of 
‘rs, being charged on incomes of 150/. and upwards. 

“Tn 1806, when important changes in the character of the tax 
“ were introduced by Lord Henry Petty, these rates were modified, 
‘ but the principle was retained of charging varying and increasing _ 
‘‘ rates on small incomes ranging from 50/. to 150/. 

“Tn 1842 Sir Robert Peel abandoned anything of the natare of 
‘‘ oraduated taxation, an equal rate in the £ being charged on all 
‘incomes above 150/. But in 1853 Mr. Gladstone again drew a 
‘‘ distinction between incomes above and below 150/., charging the » 
“latter sd., and the former 7d. in the £, with total exemption in 
‘‘ cases where the income did not amount to rool. 

“This double rate continued to be imposed in each year from 





‘ 
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“ 1853-62, but in 1863 Mr. Gladstone introduced a new method of 
“charging incomes above and below a certain amount at unequal 
“rates, by allowing abatement or allowance of a fixed sum before 
“calculating the tax. Successive chancellors have altered the 
“amount of the abatement and of the incomes from which it is 
“allowed, but the principle introduced by Mr. Gladstone in 1863 
“remains intact. | 

“The allowance of the abatement is equivalent to the accept- 
ance of the following graduated rates, when the full rate of duty 
“is 8d. :— 


Income. Rate. 
£ d 
pe ackrais ipvcivatorrscesvoeees 1'°6 
yA Bz 
IORI ROC e eer doco yu defn bo tances 471 
Reese ides titan iey tcvacddesonsys-t 4°83 
BE aan hos naprnns chante’ 5°2 
BU ME FoF. ay coc e sha tanccucicgvasoasceses 8°o 


“The probate duties afford another instance of a graduated scale. 

“ Prior to 1880, however, the graduation was of a very irregular 
“character, the rate steadily increasing from 1 per cent. in the 
“case of an estate of 100/. to 2:2 per cent. on an estate of 1,000l., 
“then decreasing to 13 per cent. on an estate of 4,000l., with 
“many similar fluctuations, but never approaching the rate of 
“small estates. 

“In 1880 Sir Stafford Northcote revised the scale so as to afford 
“relief to the smaller estates and increase the duty paid by the 
“larger ones, but in the following year Mr. Gladstone introduced 
“ what is practically the following scale :— 


Per Cent. 
Hetates from 1V0l. to 5O00.......s.ecccce. 2 
+ BOOT EOOOI cue cia. 2% 
S 1,0C0/. and upwards ............ 3 


“ The earlier history of the house duty affords a similar example 
“ of graduated taxation within narrow limits. When the duty was 
“imposed by Lord North in 1778, the following scale was 
* adopted :— 
s. d. 
Houses worth 5/. and under 501. ............ - 6 inthe £ 
* CHOON MNOLO:. sosccicetscscvosececssee I o- 5 


“In the following year the scale was revised as follows :— 


' g.° ad. 
Houses worth 57. and under 20]. ............ —- 6inthe£ 
ny 201. hs AGP AD exes - 9 y, 
¥ AOL. and upwards ..........00 IS, caer ONS 


§ 2 


: 
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‘‘This scale was again modified 


in 1798, 1802, 1803, 1806, and 


‘¢ finally in 1808, when the duty was thus fixed :— 


Houses worth 52. and under 201. 
ss 201. b, 400. 


* 40/1. and upwards 


pees A 
si Tae 1 6inthe£ 


cupdonge toast ofa re 


“At these rates the duty remained with some modifications 
‘until 1834, when it was repealed by Lord Althorp, but it is 


“ interesting to bear in mind that 


for a period of fifty-six years 


‘“‘ the principle of a graduated house tax was maintained by eleven 
‘“‘ successive chancellors of the exchequer.” 

I need hardly do more than refer to the complete failure of the 
“triple assessment” as imposed by William Pitt in 1798. That form 
of tax has been described by Mr. Stephen Dowell, in the follow 


words :— 


“The taxpayers of the presumably richer class were charged, 
“by reference to the assessments made on them for the taxes of 


‘‘ the previous year, as follows :— 


Under 25/., a triple asses 
251. and eae BOL. scowsreess 
301. iy ADL covseastee 
401. HOU ctor 
50/. and upwards .......... 


Number 
of Times. 
SMENL..s.cccccconss 3 
os ou te datevavene oct tURRTSE 35 


SOR e eee ee eooesecsooesoeee 


** So that although the tax was termed a ‘ triple assessment,’ 
“the charge ranged up to a quintuple assessment for any one 
‘“‘ charged sol. or more in his assessment for the previous year.’— 
“ History of Taxation and Taxes in England,” Stephen Dowell, 


vol. iii, p. 175. 


The plan proved a failure. According to Pitt’s calculations the 


yield of the triple assessment shoul 


d have been about 10 millions ; : 


the actual produce was only about half that amount. 

Mr. F. B. Garnett, C.B., has kindly supplied me with the 
following memorandum on an income tax, which his thorough 
acquaintance with the subject renders of especial value, and which 
supplies a complete historical statement of the working of the tax 
since it was first imposed in this country. It will be seen by this 
that William Pitt allowed abatements according to the number of 


children in the family. 


Memorandum on th 


e Income Tax. 


It was in the year 1798 that a tax was first imposed with 


reference to income (by the Act of 


38 George III, cap. 16), under 


which rates were fixed according to the amount which a person paid 
for assessed taxes. By the 1st section of 38 Geo. III, cap. 16, it 
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was provided that persons assessed to the duties on male servants, 
carriages, and horses, should pay additional duties according to 
certain graduated scales, e.g.— 


Tf assessed to these duties an amount— 


OT ZS hiss 0st sovetetosses 3 times the amount 
200. and under 4ol. ........ to pay under this Act 4 4 : 
50/. and upwards ............ 5 7 


By the 2nd section graduated duties were also fixed to be paid by 
persons assessed to houses, windows, dogs, clocks, or watches, &c.— 


Tf 72. 10s. and under rol......... ] (the same amount or 1 rate 
,, 10/. and under 12/. Ios......... File be Dg md twice the amount or 2 rates 
5 150. si BO Beet cdi onee b pied {eA 3 rates 

»» 308. x ie) ae eee | Anne 

esos. atid upwards _ ................ J ae 


By the 3rd section it was provided that persons assessed to the 
duties on lodging houses and shops should pay additional duties 
graduated in a similar manner, commencing at 3/. and rising to 301. 

Persons whose total income was under 60/. were exempted from 
the tax. 

When the income amounted to 6o0/. or more, abatement was 
allowed, so as to reduce the duty to certain proportions of the 
income, varying from ;3,th to th part. 

Also persons having more than 4 children maintained by them, 
were entitled to an abatement. In 1799 this Act being found 
inoperative, from its being a tax upon expenditure and not upon 
income, and from its not being paid by persons who were not 
chargeable to the assessed taxes, was repealed by the Act of 
39 George III, cap. 13, which granted duties upon income in lieu of 
the farm duties. All incomes of 60/. a year and upwards were taxed 
upon the same graduated scale as in the Act of 38 George ITI, 
and abatements were allowed to persons having families. The 
scale was as follows, viz., incomes of— 


£ £ £ £ 
60 to 65 to pay zAzth part. 135.and under 140 to pay =,th part. 
Seand under 70 -,,: th ,, 140 i 145 , gyth ©,, 
70 9) 75 ” 7oth ” 145 ” 150 9 goend ” 
a SOME cent atetht <é ,, 150 em loo! ge fs cette ta 
80 »» 85-4 . gylh ,, 155 Mer 1G0) %,, ) sttie’ 
85 4) pomeee 2th *",, 160 ME RIGS A xGth 
90 i; ae eth ,, 165 ve Yi ay PET oo 
95 ” 100 ” gsth ” 170 ” 175 ” roth ” 
100 POS i) zeth __,, 175 Pte SO esc. eect 
me) 110 ,, «yth ,, TGs ey ie L85ie,; | ath 155 
110 Peeeeto os," th, 185 Ppaeio0! 3-3. thoes 
115 PeLZOee sy auth -,, 190 Peet OSs) ok al thine 
120 mmi25e , ...nd .,, 195 . wee eee Se 
125 ” Sse se ith, 200 or upwards »—- yvoth 5 


h 
es, 135° ,, 2th 


7 i ’ 
* ny 
t 
‘ : 
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Table of Rate according to Income. 











Annual Annual Annual 
Income. : Income. Income. 
Sone yee see oa Lidl = eo ae 
60 ) hs to —°| 110) 3 2.191160) f 8 17 gf 
va 10th | ~ 12 2 | HLL sep, pris = 161 | sth. | 8 18 10% 
A nate eee ge | Soe i 3.2 25) 16 et) 
63 | | -1o 6 |118] PA) 3 2 94/168) 2" | or 
64 | -10 8 | 114) ( 3 3 4 | 164) Lo 2a 
65 -13 8 | 115) 51 ye 
BGs) carey, be 13 tok LG eee ie 8 28] 165 (9 
67 pa = 4 Se LA ene 3 8 9%) 166) yoy | 9 15 3a 
68 | Pam | tq 38] 118 | PA) 3) gat ee 
69 ) | ~ 14. 62) 199 3 16 = (bse “| 9 
70 ) 1 — — | 120 ee 15 - 169 J 9 18 9f 
71 1 — 34121 Py cee 
72 its | 1 > 68/192 BEPC ee eee Ge 13 6 
73 | ares) 1 | 10h | 183 | Pee 171 | 16th | 1° 13 9 
74) 1 t 19| 124 L e797 16 ar f part. Be 7% e 
75 | rege slo [4 3 4 lye, L101 : 
76 | 65th feeds 3 4% 126 | 20th | qengepy be 
parti... ip Mars ar ( part... 4 a Te (TE 43a 
78 | hig a Da te 4 5 4 1446 | 11 1 
79) Lr 4 3%] 129) 4 6 = Nyy Wath) jo 
80 } (a 6,287 180) ( 4 12 102| 178 | part... Jari 4 
81 60th i Pas) pis" 28th | 4etg nog 179 ) Lit 18 8 
82 part Lind Los ee “ 4 £4 934 
83 | Tal) EGS, HSS. | “A a i a 180 ) (12°17 Soe 
84.) £58 2-4) 184) L415 84/181 | J4, | 12.18 68 
85 ) ( 1 10 10%] 135 ) ( 5 319 his2 art.) 23 Sc 
86 55th rir 3/186) on | Sf [33 ta 
87 a: rr oe ‘ + 5 5 44) 184 13 2 10% 
88 [ere re. a) 1885 Pe 
89 eT ig waza oo t's 6000s use (14 4 74 
a (116 — | 140 (516 8 |186] yo, | 14 6 Ie 
3 
2 sith | 116 42] 14 oath | 517 6 ne f part 9 sane 7 : 
eae 116 gt| 142) pond eae ee. 
93 par eaee 117 24 143 | part.... | 5 9 2 189 } 14 10 g 
94, 117 4 | 144) (6 = = 
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Persons having children, maintained principally at their expense, 
were allowed the following abatements, viz.:— 
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£& £ 
60 and under 400, 5 per cent. for each child. 
~ 400 % LOOG. 4." sy nak when there is any above six 
years old, and 3 per cent. when all under six. 
1,000 os 5,000, 3 per cent. and 2 per cent. in like manner. 
5,000 and upwards 2 * I i # 


By various subsequent Acts the regulations as to returns and 
assessments were modified, but the incidence of the duties was 
not altered until in 1803, by the Act of 43 George III, cap. 122, 
the principle was introduced of charging realized property at its 
first source, except as regards dividends of the public funds, which 
were still required to be returned for assessment as heretofore. <A 
graduated scale of 3d. to 11d. in the & was imposed on incomes 
varying from 60l. to 150/., and 5 per cent. on 150/. and upwards, 
but incomes under 60/. were still exempted. 
Farmers were to pay gd. in the £ in England on three-fourths 
of the annual value, and in Scotland on half. 
There were still allowances for children, viz., for incomes of— 


ol £ 
60 and under 400 for each child above two, 4 per cent. 
400 ” 1,000 3 ” 
1,000 a) 25,000 7 ae 
5,000 and upwards i I ra 


The same exemptions, graduated scale, and allowances for 
children, were continued until 1805. 

In 1806 the Act of 46 George III, cap. 65, was passed, by 
which the duty of 10 per cent. was imposed; the exemption was 
limited to incomes from trade under 50/. per annum, and with- 
drawn from incomes arising from realized property, and the 
allowances for children taken away. 

An allowance was granted for incomes between 5o0/. and 150. 
at the rate of 1s. for every 20s. by which the income is less than 1 50/., 
the duty being charged at 10 per cent. in the first instance, and the 
allowance made out of the duty thus— 




















Income. Charge. Allowance. Duty. 
£ Gere. 0") @, wes. Lote sd 
150 15 = - — 15 =- _- 
149 14 18 - aL L Ae | Jeo 
148 4 6, = a 14 14 = 





‘and so on down to— 





50 5 Tisiees 
50 = = 5 - = Eixempt. 
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The tax was repealed by vote of the House of Commons 18th 
March, 1816: 201 for, 238 against, majority against 37. 

The Act of 5 and 6 Vict., cap. 35, by which the tax was re- 
imposed in 1842, was in its main provisions similar to the Act 
repealed in 1816, except that incomes under 150/. from all sources 
were exempted, and the duty imposed at 7d. on all incomes of 150/. 
and upwards, the income from occupation of land being taken at_ 
half in England and one-third in Scotland for three years. 

The same rates were continued until 1852-53. In 1853-54, 
when the tax was first extended to Ireland, the principle was 
introduced of a lower rate of duty for smaller incomes, viz., 100/. 
and under 150/. liable at 5d., 150/. and upwards 7d. From 1854-55 ~ 
(excepting for 1858-59), two different rates of varying amounts 
obtained up to 1862-63, viz.: 1s. 2d., 18. 4d., 18. 4d., 7d., 9d., 10d, 
od., od., higher; 1od., 11$d., 114d., 5d., 63d., 7d., 6d., 6d., lower. 

In 1863-64 one rate was resumed but incomes under 200/. were 
allowed abatement of 60/., and under 100/. exempt. In 1872-73 
incomes under 300/. were allowed an abatement of 80/. In 1876-77 
incomes under 400/. were allowed an abatement of 120/., and 
incomes of under 150/. exempt.—Fred. B. Garnett, 17th April, 
1888. 


ViII.—General Conclusions. 


I have now placed before you a rough sketch of the systems of 
progressive taxation in three cantons of Switzerland. It would 
have been easy to have found other examples from that country, 
as in it the methods of taxation are exceedingly diversified, but 
these, which are among the most recent, appeared to me to illus- 
trate in an adequate manner the principle of progressive taxation. 
This may be roughly described as the idea that in proportion — 
as the income increases, a larger sum can be spared by the owner of 
that income to meet the exigencies of the State. 

This subject has already been frequently discussed in this 
country, and the practical question will surely arise, “Is such a 
PS applicable to ourselves? Is it a principle which would 

“suit our own fiscal requirements, and would it work for the 
‘general advantage of the community at large ?” ) 

A Society like this, which regards economic questions in a dis- 
passionate manner, is a very fitting court of appeal before which 
such a cause may be pleaded. I desire therefore to place the matter 
before you, not from any sectional or class point of view, but from 
the standpoint of the economic advantages and disadvantages which — 
would result from its adoption. 

In commencing this discussion, and referring to the system at 
present in use among ourselves, I may be allowed to quote one 
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sentence from the paper by Mr. Elliott mentioned above, which 
places the historical part of the question before us in a few words:— 

“| may perhaps say that the experience of the past makes it 
“ nerfectly clear that any further graduation can only be effected 
“ by following the lines of the system upon which it is at present 
“ attained, viz., by the allowance of abatements, and that any 
“attempt to aggregate in all cases the income arising from various 
*‘ sources accruing to each single individual, can only result in the 
“failure which attended a similar method a century ago.” 

There is hardly any branch of study in which the history of 
the past is as valuable as in fiscal questions. Bearing the remarks 
I have just quoted in mind, we may refer with advantage to the 
inaugural address of our President (Right Hon. George J. Goschen), 
delivered at the commencement of this session. In his summary 
view of the ‘ Distribution of Wealth” among us, Mr. Goschen 
showed that in reference to the probate duty it is not on large 
estates that the revenue relies, but on the great mass of the 
smaller ones. Nor are the large fortunes increasing among us 
at the present time. The income tax returns, Mr. Goschen stated, 
showed distinctly that the incomes above 5,000/. a year were dimi- 
nishing. The returns of tenements assessed to the inhabited house 
duty confirmed this. Between 1880 and 1886 houses above the 
value of 1,000/.a year had decreased. These statements, based 
on official returns, are supported by the experience of business. 
Between 1850 and 1885 there had been a large increase in the 
number of insurances on life, but the average amount of each 
policy was less. 

The whole tenor of Mr. Goschen’s address went to show that 
wealth is more evenly distributed among the inhabitants of this 
country than previously, and that the larger incomes were shrink- 
ing. Hence if a taxation beyond the proportion borne by other 
descriptions of property were placed on the larger fortunes, it 
would be found to produce a diminishing revenue. 

I will now turn back again for a moment to Switzerland, and 
to an instance of the manner in which the law imposing progressive 
taxation works there. The illustration which I will give is taken 
from the published account of the conferences held at the School 
of the Political Sciences on ‘‘ Les solutions démocratiques de la - 
“ question des impdts,”’ between February and April, 1886, by 
M. Leon Say, which I referred to before.' At the first of these 
meetings, M. Leon Say stated in opening the general question as to 

_the manner in which progressive taxation works :— 


1 “es Solutions Démocratiques de la Question des Impdts. Conferences 
faites 4 Ecole des Sciences Politiques ;” par M. Leon Say. Paris: Guillaumins, 
et Cie., 1886. 2 vols. 
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“ There would be no end to what would have to be said, if it 
‘“‘ was desired to give a description of the abuses springing from 
“laws of this nature. Besides the history is well known. In 
‘ Switzerland, for example, where the communal legislation is very 
“free, because the autonomy of the commune is absolute, fiscal 
“laws have sometimes been made with a reference to a single 
‘individual, one rich citizen, whose income or property it was — 
‘‘ desired to hit, in order to enrich the commune from his spoils, 
‘‘ and to increase thus the resources of the local budget. 

‘“ One of my friends from Geneva told me, a short time since, 
‘“‘ the strange fact which I will proceed to relate. 

‘“‘ A sickly old man wished to fix his abode in a canton neigh- 
“ bouring to that in which he usually lived, and hired or bought ~ 
‘‘ there a property on which he proposed to finish his days, which, — 
‘‘ alas, were now numbered, for the illness from which he suffered ; 
‘““was serious, and his age was advanced. As soon as the repre- 
‘‘ sentatives of the commune learned that so wealthy a dying man 
‘““had reached their territories, they hastened to propose to the 
‘municipality a new law which should secure to the commune a 
“ Jarge part of his property. x 

“The law is agreed to: it is brought to the knowledge of the 
“new comer. The dying man revolts against it, and cries out that 
‘he is not yet dead, and that if they are resolved to wrest his 
‘“‘ property from him, he will gather up strength enough to return 
‘“‘ and die at Geneva; for it was from Geneva that he had come. A 
‘“‘ debate follows on this, negotiations between the commune and 
‘the sick man, and after some time a kind of compromise. The — 
“sick man consents to die on the property where he has just 
‘‘ established himself, and the commune makes a law which the 
‘“dying man considers reasonable, and which, without appro- 
‘ priating too large a slice of the property, at least secures some — 
“resources to the commune.”—Vol. i, p. 20. F 

Friends of my own have told me that negotiations similar to 
those described in this story are not uncommon. They say that 
when the assessor comes to a wealthy man to ascertain his income, 
he will answer, “1 am willing to pay so much; if you assess me 
“higher I will leave the canton,” and, after some negotiation, a 
sum is fixed by mutual agreement. 

The moral degradation which such a state of things must 
produce may be imagined. Cheating the revenue becomes, like 
smuggling, no offence in the eyes of the offender. Our own income 
tax, no doubt, produces evasions. There is said to be a limit to 
the taxpayer’s conscience, and that this becomes more elastic in 
proportion as the charge is heavier; that some men would state 
their incomes more truly when the tax was 2d. in the £& than 
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they will when the tax is 7d. or 8d. This is a lamentable thing. 
The honest feel that they are paying what the dishonest evade. It 
is an evil which the law should not intensify. 

If the Swiss system produces evasions within the narrow limits 
of very small districts, of cantons which really have populations 
not exceeding those of some English parishes, in neighbourhoods 
where every one is known to all his fellow citizens, where his 
property, his mode of life, his surroundings, are open to all, what 
would the result be among our own far larger populations ? 

From this side of the question such a tax could not be expected 
to work well here. 

And on the economic side, the opinion of all our sounder 
masters of the law is against it, or at least that it should be applied 

with great moderation. The first rough idea of the unthinking 
man, when contemplating the accumulated wealth of others, is, 
what a field for taxation all this property presents; ‘they will 
“never feel the charges put upon it;” but reflection reminds him 
of the fate of the possessor of the goose that laid golden eggs. 

The real incidence of taxation is often on different persons from . 
those on whom it seems to fall. The first duty of the legislator is 
to impose taxes in such a manner as will injure the prosperity of 
the country the least; a tax which struck capital at its roots would 
strike the prosperity of the country at its roots as well, and the 
first to suffer would be the working classes. 

In saying this I can in this place only touch the outside fringe 
of the question. Luxuries have always been felt to be suitable 
subjects for taxation; and wealth should bear its share. But a 
tax which would greatly diminish the rewards of industry to the 
man who has worked hard, which would encourage extravagance 
in the administrator, cannot be recommended by the economist, 
however sincerely he may regret the gulph which intervenes 
between extreme poverty and extreme wealth. A system which 

1s economically wrong is scarcely defensible from a moral point of 
view. 
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Discussion on Mr. PALGRAVE’S PAPER. 


Mr. F. Henprixs said that he was very conscious of his inability 
to discharge properly the duty of commencing the discussion on 
Mr. Palgrave’s very interesting paper. Although ideas might 
differ as to the advisability or non-advisability of a progressive 
system of taxation, there could be no difference of opinion as to the 
great care and research that Mr. Palgrave had devoted to the 
subject. The system of progressive taxation, as he could bear 
witness, having been in Switzerland last autumn, had been during 
last year the subject of very lively discussion. At the same time, 
it was not at all a new subject in Switzerland. These discussions 
had been going on for quite two generations past. He distinctly — 
remembered that Pellegrino Rossi, the eminent Italian economist, 
in one of his writings published more than half a century ago, 
stigmatised the progressive taxation of Switzerland, and particularly 
that of the canton of Zurich, as being excessively tyrannical. He 
apprehended that this meeting would come to very nearly the same 
conclusion with respect to some parts of it, and that with regard to 
its incidence on realised capital it was more than tyrannical—it 
was even of a confiscatory character. There was no doubt that the 
proportionality of taxation (and the progressive scale of taxation 
was included in that word) had been for many generations a burn- 
ing question. It had always been so, and must ever remain so: in 
the nature of things there must always be a current of opinion 
tending in that direction, and a current tending against it. If it 
was considered that there were but two methods of taxation—the 
indirect system, in which things only, and not persons, were 
impinged upon by the fiscal system, and the direct system of 
taxation, in which persons only, to the exclusion of things, were 
impinged upon, it would be seen that there must always be a con- 
flict of opinion. It was quite clear that no nation at the present ~ 
time could venture to get its revenue wholly from one of those 
two sources; it must combine the two methods; hence the conflict 
would always go on. He apprehended that the question would 
always remain in statu quo—that it would remain amongst the 
indeterminate problems awaiting solution as impossible equations. 
There was no final adjustment of the case. However, the matter 
was rather one of degree than of principle. Up to a certain point 
there was no doubt that progressive taxation might be resorted to 
by all countries. It was so in the present working of the fiscal 
system of all great nations. In some respects he thought it might 
be shown that the Swiss system did not err (if it were an error) in 
that direction even to the same extent as the system adopted in 
this country. Taking for example the income from earnings, it 
was quite clear from the figures cited by Mr. Palgrave, on the 
high authority of their respected Member of Council, Mr. Hlliott, 
that the taxation in England differed fivefold in the case of an 
annuity of 150/. a year derived from earnings in this country and 
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an annuity of 400l, From Table XIV in Mr. Palgrave’s paper it 
would be seen that the difference in Switzerland of the taxation of 
incomes from the same comparative amounts of yearly earnings was 
not quite so great. He could not compare them with mathematical 
nicety because the items did not range exactly in the same way; 
but there was certainly a less discrepancy in the progression of 
the Swiss ratios of the tax per £. It would be recollected that 
in Mr. Elliott’s table an example was given when the income tax 
was 8d.inthe £. In all assessments at that rate in the £ it was 
1,5d. in the £ on incomes in this country derived from earnings 
of 1507. a year; and it progressed up to 8d. in the £ on incomes 
of 400/. a year—that was five times the initial rate of pence in 
the £ at the lower limit of income from earnings. The same 
ratio of difference would hold good in England whatever might 
be the rate per £ of income tax. In Switzerland the progressive 
increase was certainly less. However, it would be seen that the 
difficulties in Switzerland began where the higher jumps in the scale 
took place. Hven there—he was citing the example of the canton 
Basel-Stadt—it would be seen, when they got to incomes of 
80ol. a year, that this progressive scale in the tax on yearly earn- 
ings did not impose a higher rate of taxation than 53 per cent. 
Inasmuch as a higher rate of taxation had not been unknown in 
England, in addition to other and in some instances progressive 
taxes, he did not see in ordinary times of peace that the Swiss 
system of progressive taxation was very unjust or deserved in any 
way condemnation as being tyrannical or confiscatory so far as 
regarded the annual earnings of the people. But coming to the 
scale which it imposed upon realised property, there was an 
enormous difference. There the rate of taxation was at least 
double. It began at something like 24ths per cent., and ran up 
to 108ths per cent. That was not only on realised capital, such 
as that from funded property, but also upon furniture, objects 
-of art; and other movable property, which was capitalised at its 
value, and the tax imposed upon the income as at a given rate 
of interest on such capitalised value. It was quite clear that a 
man who collected a gallery of pictures in a country like Switzer- 
land, had to pay a very heavy annual fine to the State for its 
possession, and it seemed very much like confiscation when they 
got to figures like ro3ths per cent., which was so large an outlay 
that a man well off, he thought, would do well not to make 
Switzerland his domicile. It must have the effect of deterring rich 
people from living in that country. The whole error of the Swiss 
System seemed to be in not realising where the shoe pinched— 
where taxation ended and something like confiscation began. Of 
course Switzerland was a country peculiarly exposed to very exag- 
gerated systems of that kind. The cantons consisted of a small 
number of people amongst whom there were very few rich; and it 
had always been the disposition of mankind for the majority in 
power to endeavour to shift taxation to the shoulders of their 
neighbours. For instance, in the canton of Basel-Stadt they had 
imposed the enormous amount of go per cent. of the taxation upon 
3 per cent. of the population. That led him to a few statistical 
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observations. In the last number of the Journal their esteemed 
correspondent in Berlin, Dr. Engel, had contributed some analyses 
he had made of the incomes of the community in Germany. 
Germany, like Switzerland, had not as many rich people in pro- 
portion to the rest of the community as this country. According 
to Dr. Engel’s figures, the number of people who had incomes in 
Germany above 6,000 marks (about 300/.) and upwards did not 
constitute more than 1 per cent. of the whole community. What 
would be said of any system of taxation in Germany which would 
impose upon that 1 per cent. of population 30 per cent. (which 
would be the proportion in Switzerland) of the whole expenditure 
of the German empire? So sensible and so equitable a people as 
the Germans would say that it was nothing more than confiscation 
and tyranny. This comparative illustration of the working of the 
Swiss system was, it seemed to him, a reductio ad absurdwm, and 
showed that for any great country to follow the example of © 
Switzerland would be simply madness. In this country we had 
gone to the extreme verge of progressive taxation by the system of 
exemptions which at the present date, and indeed in almost all 
previous ages, was in force. That was an old English custom; 
and, as a good example of it, he might point out that, as long ago 
as the time of Henry VI, when an income tax was imposed in the 
shape of subsidies, there were four progressive rates of taxation : 
there were poor people who were not touched at all; people who 
were rated at 6d. in the £; people with larger estates at Is. in the 
£; and very rich people at 2s. in the £ He hoped that good 
system of a certain reasonable amount of progressive taxation, but — 
not too much, would always be continued, and that the example of 
Switzerland would not be considered as any precedent for further 
progress in the direction of progressive taxation. 


Mr. F. B. Garnett, C.B., said that the subject of Mr. Palgrave’s 
very interesting paper happened to be one upon which he was 
qualified to speak from practical experience. . So far as regards the 
administration of the income tax in this country, and he had no ~ 
hesitation in saying that whatever possible merits there might be in 
a graduated system applied to small communities like those which 
Mr. Palgrave had taken as the text of his paper, no such system 
could by any possibility be acceptable in a larger community like 
England. He was perfectly satisfied that if Sir Robert Peel, when 
he introduced the present income tax in 1842, had attempted 
to revert to the arrangements which existed under the former — 
income tax Acts, in which incomes of various amounts from 50. 
to 150. were chargeable at different rates, according to a minutely 
graduated scale, and in which also abatements were allowed on 
account of children, according to a complicated system, the income 
tax, instead of subsisting as it had done from 1842 to the present 
time, and with a prospect of still further endurance, would very 
likely have been condemned at the end of the three years for | 
which it was originally imposed. In order to apply the principle 
of a graduated income tax generally, it would be indispensable that 
there should be the means of ascertaining the total incomes of all 
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persons from whatever sources they arose. The requirement of a 
return of the whole income from each individual in this country 
was abandoned in the year 1803, and the only incident of the 
present income tax which had made it at all possible to be continued 
as a permanent tax in this country, was that, as was the case in the 
later years of Pitt’s administration, no one was now compelled to 
render an account of his aggregate income. A man might be 
engaged in trade or commerce from which he was getting no profit 
whatever; he might be living entirely upon other resources derived 
from realised property and investments or shares in companies, Wc., 
the income from which, however, was not required to be declared, 
being taxed at its source, according to the rate in the & for the 
time being; and no one was compelled to bring the several amounts 
into one focus, and to put down all the items of his income. To 
do so would have been regarded by the people of Hngland as a 
measure so. inquisitorial that they would never have submitted to 
it. The only cases in which persons were necessarily required to 
state in one sum their incomes from all sources were the exceptional 
cases of persons claiming the privilege of exemption, or of abatement 
for incomes under t50l. a year, or under 400/., respectively, being 
the classes who had the least reason to object to a disclosure of the 
items and sources from which their income was derived, with the 
view of showing the total amount of their income, in order to 
obtain a benefit from so doing, as such incomes were most easily 
estimated from external circumstances. But persons whose incomes 
were above those limits were too often persons who might have 
reasons for wishing to be thought better off than they really were, 
or were living beyond or below their ostensible means; and they 
were just the persons who would most object to be compelled to 
state ‘my income is 500/., 1,000/., or 2,000/. a year,” and to show the 
particulars in order that it might be ascertained what proportion 
of taxation should be applied to them under any graduated scale, 
dependent on aggregate income. He thought, therefore, that 
experience had shown that a system of graduated income tax 
would never be applicable to a country like this. The trouble and 
inconvenience of obtaining the allowances on account of children 
under the provisions of the several Acts in force from 1798 to 
1805, were indeed the occasion of omitting any like provision in 
the Act of 1806 (46 Geo. III, cap. 65), which Act continued in 
force until the abolition of the income tax in 1816, and this last 
mentioned Act was adopted with comparatively few modifications 
5 vie basis of the renewed income tax in 1842 by Sir Robert 
eel. 


Mr. Vernet, Agent and Consul-General for Switzerland, said 
that his relations being mainly with the central Government, he 
had little occasion to study the laws of the separate cantons, and 
he did not feel competent to discuss in detail the elaborate paper 
by Mr. Palgrave, which he had followed with great interest. He 
knew, however, that in the Canton de Vaud especially the new 
law had produced great irritation among the richer classes, and 
he had heard that wealthy foreigners who had formerly bought 
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property in the canton had tried to sell it when the law was being 


discussed; he said “‘tried,” because he believed that property had 
become very unsaleable in consequence of the new taxes. 


Mr. T. H. Extrorr said he was sure that every member of the 
Society would be very glad to have had the opportunity of hearing 
Mr. Palgrave’s paper, and of reading it in the Transactions, but it 
would be particularly valuable to members of the Society who 
like himself were especially interested in the subject of taxation, 
Those whose business it was to deal with questions relating to the 
administration of taxes, would feel themselves under an obligation 
to Mr. Palgrave for having so fully described a very interesting 
and unique system of taxation ina foreign country. No one knew, 
except those who have tried it, how difficult it was to form a clear 
idea of, and to put into understandable English, any system of 
foreign taxation. He only wished that more members of the Society 
would do what Mr. Palgrave had done. The one conclusion to be 
drawn from the paper was that whenever the subject of pro- 
gressive taxation was considered, it would be known how not to do 
it. If there was one fact which stood out in a clearer light than 
any other, it was that any attempt to introduce progressive taxation 
on such a system as Mr. Palgrave had described as existing in 
Switzerland, would be utterly impossible in this country. There 
were two cardinal sins in the system. In the first place there was 
no broad distinction between the various classes—there were too 
many lines of demarcation, and consequently too many people 
bordering on those lines. Any system of progressive taxation must 
run in leaps and bounds, so as to have a large mass of people about 
whose position in the scale there was no question. When they 
came to a classification of incomes varying from 32/. to 48/., from 
48/. to 6ol., and so on, they at once brought themselves face to face 
with an innumerable mass of questions. It would be very difficult 
to decide whether a man’s income might be taken at over 32/. and 
under 48/., or over 48/. and under 60/. They must have broad 
distinctions, if they were to have any distinctions at all. In this” 
country there were such broad distinctions, and if only the element 
of breadth was kept in view the existence of one or two more was 
not an impossible thing. The other sin, as Mr. Garnett pointed 
out, was that of the aggregation of all classes which the Swiss 
system necessitated of incomes. He had seen the schedule of the 
property of many wealthy men in this country, and if those men 
attempted to make out income tax returns setting forth their total 
incomes from every source, it would be a work of great magnitude. 
There were men who owned two or three hundred descriptions 
of property, having investments of 5,000/. here and 5,000/. there; 
and any attempt to aggregate those in a wealthy country like 
Kngland would be practically impossible. He could not say that— 
he was not disposed to go a little further than Mr. Palgrave in 
approving of progressive taxation ; but the only direction in which ~ 
it could be advantageously effected was probably in the direction 
pointed out by John Stuart Mill, viz., in the case of death duties. 
There already was a charge of 2’ per cent, in the case of estates 
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under 500/., 23 per cent. between s00/. and 1,000/., and 3 per cent. 
over 1,000/, He was inclined to think that the probate duty 
taxed very heavily and unduly small estates between 1,000/. and 
-5,000/, as compared with those of higher amounts. There were 
many people, especially among the professional class, who after 
saving a sum of money by thrift, were not able to leave more than 
4,000/. or 5,000/, for the maintenance of their widows; and a tax 
of 3 per cent. on 5,000/. was a very heavy tax. He was not sure 
that the time would not come when some revision would not be 
possible. The fact was that graduated taxation was a very good 
servant, but a very bad master, and although he should be inclined 
to venture out into the gulf a little further than Mr. Palgrave, with 
the hope that he might get safely back to shore, yet with Mr. Pal- 
grave he was convinced that any step in the direction of graduated 
taxation ought to be taken with the profoundest caution, because 
they might be over confident and too enthusiastic, and the troubles 
resulting might be greater than the benefits which progressive 
taxation could possibly be made to confer. 


Mr, StepHen Bourne. said that during the progress of the 
discussion an idea had been revived in his mind which had often 
crossed it on former occasions—whether in this country we did not 
approach much more nearly than was ordinarily thought to a system 
of graduated taxation, not by altering the incidence of taxation upon 
any one description of property, but by taxing it in so many different 
ways, that persons who had a large income really did pay a larger 
proportion by reason of the many sources from which their incomes 
were drawn upon. It was true that a man with a large income 

and a large family in this country contributed the same amount 
of percentage on his income as another ; but having a large family 
to support, each of whom consumed taxable articles, he contributed 
more, and the money which he distributed among them, which was 
spent on taxable articles, really became sources of income upon 
which taxes were levied. The man who had a large house, and 
maintained a large establishment with many servants, consumed 
tea, beer, and spirits, and even champagne, all of which were subjects 
of taxation. Adding together the amount of the various ,taxes a 
man of large income contributed to the State, it would be found 
that they rose very much more nearly in proportion to the extent 
of his income than was generally understood. That system might 
be pursued by returning to the old system of levying more taxes. 
There was, he knew, a feeling that we had lost many taxes which 
‘might well have been retained. He did not share that feeling very 
much, because in the case of corn, timber, sugar, and various 
things of that kind, the necessity of relaxing the taxation arose not 
from the inapplicability to the purpose, but from the trade difficulties 
which were imposed when they came to be levied. Various other 
Sources of automatic taxation might be resorted to. For instance a 
penny stamp paid on cheques was a tax upon a man of income, 
although it might be a small one. But a large number of taxes of 
that kind would hit the possessor of a large income in greater 
proportion than the possessor of a small one. He thought that if 
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such an investigation were pursued, it would be found that, that 
truth would be established to a much greater extent than was 
generally supposed. 


Sir Rawson W. Rawson said that in reading Mr. Palgrave’s 
paper he was struck with a number of features which he had not 
time, or perhaps skill, to bring before the meeting. ‘There was one 
remarkable feature to which he would call attention. He con- 
fessed that the apparent injustice, Inequality, and recklessness with — 
which the Canton de Vaud had made changes in the years 1886 
and 1887, had struck him with a sense of surprise. At pages 
249—5], there were three Tables, XIX, XX, and XXI. The first 
related to the tax on real property. There the original tax on a 
property of 40,000/. was 56/. It had been increased by the laws of 
1886 and 1887 to 77/. 10s. That was between 20 and 30 per cent. 
He observed that below 4,o00/. there had been a reduction of the 
tax, and above 4,000/. there had been a rapid increase, resulting at~ 
the highest figure in the scale in only the difference between 56/. 
and 77/. 10s. Taking the next table—tax on capital—the change 
on the 40,000/. had been from 64/. to 145/., about 120 per cent. or 
more; and there had been a reduction upon all capital below 
2,000/. The turning point, which was 4,0oo/. in the case of real 
property, had become in this scale of taxation upon capital 2,000/, 
Imagine in this country the change of a tax upon capital from 
1 per cent. to 120 per cent.! Taking the tax on pensions and 
incomes, the increase there at the highest rate of 2,000/. a year was 
from 64/. to 116/., which was about go per cent., and there the 
turning point was 140/. He could not conceive that such differ- 
ences and such an increase could be justified upon any principles 
either of economy or patriotism. It was sufficient to crush capital, 
sufficient to prevent any Swiss citizen aspiring to rise by means of 
industry and applied intelligence, and it indicated the power of the 
democracy to squeeze those who by intellect and exertion had 
raised themselves above their fellows. 


Mr. F. 8. Powrtt, M.P., said he entertained some doubt 
whether the increase of. death duties would result in a corres- 
ponding growth of income. There was no tax which could be 
more easily evaded than the death duty. If they had a low death 
duty, or none, the owner of the property would continue the 
process of accumulation, and when he died the result of his 
savings and efforts would be distributed among his children. 
But it they levied a heavy death duty, then, he thought, they held 
out a temptation not to wait for the supreme hour when we must 
all part with our goods, but to anticipate that date by a distribu- 
tion amongst the sons and daughters as they became settled in life. 
If there be a burdensome death duty, by withholding the gift until 
it was no longer a gift, they were injuring the children’s future, 
and diminishing to a sensible exent their inheritance. He did not 
himself see how any Chancellor of the Exchequer could search 
into. motives in such a matter, and render such an action one of a 
penal character; but he thought it very possible if we had a 
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system of heavy death duties for large amounts, that that which 
was now done in some cases where a parent had great confidence 
in his children or warm affection, might become a national habit 
and a usage in exactly the opposite direction to that which now 
prevailed in this country. That change of practice would be fatal 
to the growth of those heavy death duties. It would, no doubt, in 
the origin be demoralising, and result in the deliberate evasion of 
taxation; but he believed it would gradually become a custom. 
Public conscience would cease to rebel against that custom, and he 
thought the national exchequer would suffer in the long run. He 
concurred with the observations made in the concluding portion of 
the paper as to the mischievous effect of a high death duty. It 
would no doubt check industry and hinder accumulation; and he 
thought in a country like England the employment of capital 
at home should be as far as possible encouraged. It would be 
dangerous to revert to that which occurred some years ago, when 
there was a large investment in foreign stocks of various kinds. 
He thought it was the wisdom of those who controlled our 
national finances (leaving aside any question of protection) to 
adopt such a course of policy in finance and in other respects as 
should encourage capitalists to invest their capital on our own shores, 
and in this manner to increase their own personal resources. Any 
system of progressive taxation worked in the opposite direction. 
When it was done toa limited extent it might be comparatively 
harmless ; but when carried to a large extent considerable mischief 
must arise to the State and to the individual. 


Mr. E. J. Harpoastin having made a few remarks, 


Mr. Panerave, in reply, said that on being called upon to 
answer objections, he was in the very enviable position of having 
none to reply to. He had been asked to give an example from 
Zurich ; but he had not included the Zurich law on taxation in the 
statement laid before them. He had been unable to show what 
the working of the existing system in Basel was at the present 
time, because the law had been in working order for so short a 
period that he had not been able to obtain the official papers 
showing what the results were. He had, therefore, been com- 
pelled to give particulars of the preceding law, which had been in 
force six years. The system of progressive taxation in Canton 
Basel-Stadt had been in existence for forty years. It had since 
been altered on three occasions, and every time in the direction 
of becoming more severe, or more progressive in character, upon 
the propertied classes. He might remark, on Mr. Garnett’s 
observations, that it was only the extremely admirable and gentle 
way in which the income tax had been handled in this country, 
that had enabled the country to bear it up to the present time. 
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I.—Introduction. 


Tue paper I have the honour to present to the Royal Statistical 
Society to-night is a continuation of that read in May last year, 
in which I described the population of the Tower Hamlets. I have 
now extended the same system of inquiry to the Hackney School 
Board Division (comprising the registration districts of Shoreditch, 
Bethnal Green, and Hackney), with its 440,000 inhabitants, and 
am able to deal in all with a district containing 9c0,000 inhabitants, 
composed of the following unions of parishes or registration 
districts :— 
East London— 





Shoredrtehy 20.1. csdeties. thst -ahs-craateteaeveees 124,000 
Bethnal iGreen:....cc aes ete eee 130,000 
Whitechapel .i.00...25.5.-000me ote 75,992 
St. George’s-in-the-Hast.....0... 48,686 
SbePinGy..c.-sscdienrisecstenses tsi terwedes teem 62,720 
Mile End Old ‘Town | ...:...c:.1..204meae 112,329 
Poplar toy. ynsctovatespssckecss shesenst ea 169,231 
Hackney s) syssgicsese:tosesto cobs taceshnel aca 186,000 
Total s...iscseige tee 908,958} 


1 As fully explained in the Appendix to my last paper, the population of Tower 
Hamlets (and of each registration district therein) for 1887 was estimated by 
comparing the number of children of school age then scheduled by the School 
Board authorities with those existing at the date of the census (1881), it being 
assumed that the population of each parish had increased or decreased in the same — 
ratio as its school children. In the Hackney School Board division, however, no 
such basis was available, and so (acting on a suggestion kindly made by Dr. Long- 
staff) the following method has been adopted in dealing with the three registra- 
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The tables for Whitechapel, Stepney, Mile End, and Poplar are 
the same as were printed in my last paper, with some minor 
‘corrections. That of St. George’s has been revised and consider- 
ably altered. This district was the first attempted in 1886, and 
was very imperfectly done. It was the corpus vile of our experi- 
‘ments. The figures now given for this district are the result of 
a very careful revision last summer. The figures for Bethnal 
Green, Shoreditch, and Hackney are now given for the first time ; 
but it is only Hackney which presents any very novel features. 
Bethnal Green and Shoreditch, in spite of some local peculiarities, 
are on the whole similar in character to the rest of Hast London, 
and the addition which they make to the figures already presented 
is rather one of quantity than of quality. 

In submitting the whole thing over again, I run the risk of 
being considered tedious in the hope of being thorough. My original 
intention had been to accept the Tower Hamlets as sufficiently repre- 
senting the whole of Hast London, and to carry my inquiry into some 
other part of London where different conditions of life were to be 
found. But the work done was too incomplete to be satisfactory ; 
it needed rounding off in many ways, and it seemed better to make 
the whole of Hast London the unit of inquiry, and to give enough 
time to it. I hope, therefore, I may be excused for the extent to 
which what follows may be thought a repetition of my last paper. 

Before laying the tables which divide the population by occupa- 
tion and class before the Society, I wish to refer again to their 
basis, and to state my confidence in its validity. My information 
is obtained from the School Board visitors. Of these there are in 
all 66 in the district. These men are intelligent, and without any 
bias that I have been able to trace. They are in daily contact 
with the people, and have a very considerable knowledge of the 
parents of the school children, and especially of the poorest among 
them, and of the conditions under which they live. No one can 
go, as I have done, over the description of the inhabitants of street 
after street in this huge district, taken house by house and family 
by family—full as it is of picturesque details noted down from the 
lips of the visitor to whose mind they have been recalled by the 
open pages of his own schedules—and doubt the genuine character 
of the information and its truth. Of the wealth of my material 
I have no doubt, and if I fail in drawing the picture I desire to 


tion districts of Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, and Hackney :—Comparing 1881 with 
1887, the birth-rate for the whole of England and Wales is found to have 
decreased by 2°7 per 1,000. A similar rate of decrease is assumed to have taken 
place in the districts named, and the population is arrived at by multiplying the 
actual number of births in 1887 by this reduced ratio. The results obtained 
correspond closely with the estimates of the medical officers for the respective 
districts, which are calculated in a different way. 
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draw, the fault is mine. I am indeed embarrassed by the mass of — 
my material, and by my determination to make use of no fact to 
which Icannot give a quantitative value. The materials for 
sensational stories lie plentifully in every book of our notes; but 
even if I had the skill to use my material in this way—that gift of 
the imagination which is called “ realistic’’—I should not wish to 
use it here. Of destitution and hunger there is enough, of 
struggling poverty still more, and of drunkenness, brutality, and 
crime only too much; no one doubts that it is so. My object has 
been to attempt to show the relation which poverty, misery, and 
depravity bear to regular earnings and comparative comfort, and 
to describe the general conditions under which each class lives. I 
do not come forward with any sovereign remedy for the evils which 
exist. My facts have not been gathered to support any view. 
I claim only that, to avoid foolish action, as much as to forward — 
wise action, it is first of all necessary to take a large view, and 
understand in every sense the relation which different classes bear 
to each other. : 

My arbitrary division of the people into “poor” and ‘“ very 
‘““noor”’ has been criticised; but I am glad to know that the 
criticism comes from both sides. A great authority (Dr. Leone 
Levi), whose untimely death I and all of us are now grieving for, 
thought that with 20s. a-week a family could not be considered 
poor; while an evening journal ‘‘doubts if Mr. Booth has adequately 
“realised the struggles and privations of even the best paid of those 
‘who figure in his tables—whether he has taken account of the 
‘“‘ scantiness of their food, their clothing, their bedding,” and adds 
that my entire pamphlet on the Tower Hamlets ‘‘ reads too much 
“like a complacent and comforting bourgeois statement of the — 
“situation.” In reply to both criticisms I can only say that I have 
tried and am trying to learn how the poor live, and have studied — 
and am studying the manner of life of those I place above the line 
of poverty, but frankly admit that my knowledge is incomplete. I 
shall, however, return to this part of my subject, and need only say 
now that I see no reason to change my definition of poverty, which 
I will here repeat. By the word “poor” I mean to describe those — 
who have a sufficiently regular though bare income, such as 18s. to 
21s. per week for a moderate family, and by ‘‘ very poor” those 
who from any cause fall much below this standard. The ‘‘ poor” 
are those whose means may be sufficient, but are barely sufficient, 
for decent independent life; the “‘ very poor” those whose means 
are insufficient for this according to the usual standard of life in 
this country. My ‘‘ poor” may be described as living under a 
struggle to obtain the necessaries of life and make both ends meet; 
while the “ very poor ”’ live in a state of chronic want. It may be 
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their own fault that this is so; that is another question, about which 

also I shall have something to say by and by; my first business is 
-simply with the numbers who, from whatever cause, do live under 
conditions of poverty or destitution. 

The steps by which my conclusions have been reached were 
stated fully in the appendix to my last paper, and have been already 
printed in the Journal of this Society. The whole structure is 
built on three assumptions, which I will here repeat :— 

(1.) That the numbers of married men with school children in 
each section, by employment imply a similar proportion in, the 
same sections of married men without school children, and of other 
male adults. This, because the choice of employment is made before 
the epoch of school children, and the period of employment pro- 
longed long after; the fathers of the school children of the day are 
but a.section of a block which contains, all. the while, old men and 
young, married and single, those with children, and those without, 
in every trade. Hence, having scheduled the heads of families with 
school children, I feel justified in dividing the other male adults in 
similar proportions. 

(2.) That likewise the number of children of school age in each 
section implies the existence of brothers and sisters, older: and 
younger, to be found living under the same home conditions. 
Hence I have added children and young persons of 13—20 to each 
section in proportion to the number of school children scheduled. 

(3.) That the condition as to poverty of those with children at 
school in each section will safely represent the condition of the 
whole section; the younger men in some employments, and the 
older men in others, earn less money than those of middle age who 
are the fathers of the children at school, but both are at less 
expense. On the whole, therefore, the condition of the bulk will 
be better than that of the part we are able to test. 

These assumptions fail as to Section 1 (loafers and semi- 
criminals), where there is neither family nor industrial life of a 
regular kind; and to meet this failure I have allotted to Section 1 
a proportion from the unscheduled population before proceeding 
with the apportionment. 

The information used may be taken as applying to 1887, 
having been collected for the most part from lst January, 1887, to 
lst January, 1888, and so far as possible a whole year was made the 
unit of time in considering the classification of the people. 


II.—Description of the District. 


If we consider London north of the Thames as a semi-circle of 
which the City is an enlarged centre, the district I am describing 
forms a quadrant, having for its radii Kingsland Road running 
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due north, and Cable Street (continued as the Hast India Dock 
Road) running due east. Between these lie the Mile End Road 
(continued as the Bow Road to Bow), while a similar division more 
to the north may be made in the line of Hackney, dividing the 
quadrant into three equal segments, but the route to Hackney is 
deflected by Victoria Park, and no street exactly occupies the 
line: 
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The district also includes Hoxton—lying to the west of 
Kingsland Road—and Wapping, and the Isle of Dogs, formed — 
by bends in the river, lying to the south of Cable Street and the 
Hast India Dock Road—but is otherwise co-extensive with this 
quadrant. The City itself has a radius of nearly a mile, and 
outside this London extends to the north and east from 3 to 4 
miles. The greatest extension is at Stamford Hill, where the 
boundary is 44 miles from Southwark Bridge, and the least at_ 
Bow, where it is 35 miles from the same point. There is, however, 
less difference than these figures would seem to show in the actual 
extension of London, for from the City to Bow the entire space is 
built over, whereas at Stamford Hill and Clapton there are still 
some open fields, and further south and east the Metropolitan 
boundary includes the marshy land, unbuilt on, which skirts the 
river Lea. <A circle drawn 3 miles outside the City boundary 
practically includes the whole inhabited district; and this may be 
divided into two parts—an inner ring of 14 miles ending at the 
Regent’s Canal, and an outer ring of similar width extending to 
Stoke Newington, Clapton, Homerton, Hackney, Old Ford, Bow, 
Bromley, and the Hast India Docks. The line of the Regent’s — 
Canal, which very closely follows the curve of the inner ring, 
marks a real change in the character of the district. Slight as 
this obstacle might be supposed to be, it yet seems to have been 
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sufficient to gird in the swelling sides of London. It is also to be 
noted that it is in itself a girdle of poverty, the banks of the canal 
-being, along nearly its whole length, occupied by a very poor 
population. 

The inner ring consists of most of Shoreditch, Bethnal Green 
(excepting the Victoria Park end), all Whitechapel and St. George’s, 
Wapping, Shadwell, and Ratcliffe, with the inlying portions of 
Mile End, all tightly packed with buildings, and crowded with 

inhabitants, except so far as occupied by business premises. Space 
and air are everywhere at a premium—the largest scale map shows 
as open spaces only a few churchyards and old burial grounds. 
A similar condition of things extends along the river bank, over 
Limehouse and Poplar proper, which lie within the outer ring, but 
the rest of this ring, consisting of Bow, Bromley, the outermost 
parts of Mile Hnd and Bethnal Green, and the whole of Hackney, 
shows a different character. Not only are there some large spaces 
open to the public—Hackney Downs, London Fields, and Victoria 
Park—but the map begins everywhere to show more ground than 
buildings. The streets are wider; the houses have gardens of 
some sort; and in the houses themselves fewer people are packed. 
In the inner ring aijl available space is used for building, and 
almost every house is filled up with families. It is easy to trace 
the process. One can see what were the original buildings; in 
many cases they are still standing, and between them, on the large 

gardens of a past state of things, have been built the small cottage 
property of to-day. Houses of three rooms, houses of two rooms, 
houses of one room—houses set back against a wall or back to back, 
fronting it may be on to a narrow footway, with posts at each end 
and a gutter down the middle. Small courts contrived to utilise 
some space in the rear, and approached by archway under the 
building which fronts the street. Of such sort are the poorest 
class of houses. Besides the evidence of configuration, these little 
places are often called “‘ gardens,” telling their story with unin- 
tended irony. But in other cases all sentiment is dropped, and 
another tale about their origin finds expression in the name ‘‘ So 
“and so’s rents”—not houses, nor dwellings, nor cottages, nor 
buildings, nor even a court or a yard, suggesting human needs, but 
just “rents.” 

Another sort of filling up which is very common now is the 
building of workshops. These need no new approach, they go 
with, and belong to, the houses, and access to them is had through 
the houses. Some are even arranged floor by floor, communicating 
with the respective floors of the house in front by a system of 
bridges. These workshops may or may not involve more crowd- 
ing in the sense of more residents to the acre, but they, in 
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any case, occupy the ground, obstruct light, and shut out air, 
Many are the advantages of sufficient open space behind a honse, 
whether it be called garden or yard, for economy, comfort, and even — 
pleasure. Those of us who have seen no more, have at least 
obtained a sort of bird’s-eye view of such places from the window 
of a railway carriage, passing along some viaduct raised above the 
chimnies of two-storied London. Seen from a distance, the clothes 
lines are the most visible thing. Those who have not such outside 
accommodation must dry the clothes in the room in which they eat, 
and very likely also sleep; while those, more common, who have a 
little scrap of yard or stretch ropes across the court in front, still 
suffer much discomfort from the close proximity to door and window — 
of their own and their neighbours’ drying garments. From the 
railway, there may be seen, also, small rough-roofed erections, 
interspersed with little glass houses. These represent hobbies, 
pursuits of leisure hours—plants, flowers, fowls, pigeons, and there 
is room to sit out, when the weather is fine enough, with friend 
and pipe and glass. All this goes when the workshop invades the 
back yard ; and as to sanitation and health, I need hardly point om, 
how essential is sufficient space behind each house. | | 

Worse again than the interleaving of small cottage property 0 or 
the addition of workshops; is the solid backward extension, 
whether for business premises or as tenements, or as common 
lodging houses, of the buildings which front the street; and finally 
we have quarters in which house reaches back to house, and means 
of communication are opened through and through, for the con- 
venience and safeguard of the inhabitants in case of pursuit by 
the police. : 

The building of large blocks of dwellings, an effort to make 
crowding harmless, is a vast improvement, but it only substitutes 
one sort of crowding for another. Nor have all blocks of dwellings 
a good character in any respect. All these methods of filing up 
have been, and some of them still are, at work in the inner ring. 
Different parts show different characteristics, but this one is 
common to the whole district. 

In Bethnal Green are found the old weavers’ houses, with large 
upper room, now usually partitioned off to make two or three 
rooms or accommodate two families. In some cases the houses had 
originally only one room on each floor; and each floor, partitioned, 
now accommodates its family. In several cases a family (not 
weavers) have taken such a room, and while living in it themselves, 
let a weaver stand his loom or looms in it, getting rent for each 
loom. Weaving still lingers, but is undoubtedly dying out, and 
furniture making takes its place. To some of these weavers’ 
houses there are still long gardens, and when these are in front 
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they are often utilised for storing costers’ barrows; but mostly the 
gardens have been built upon. 

Of Shoreditch, or rather Hoxton, which is the most characteristic 
part of Shoreditch, I am tempted to quote from a description by 
Mr. Besant, which will be remembered by all who have read ‘“‘ The 
“Children of Gibeon.” There is, he says, nothing beautiful, or 
picturesque, or romantic in the place, there is only the romance of 
life in it, 60,000 lives in Hoxton, every one with its own story to 
tell. Its people quiet and industrious, folk who ask for nothing 
but steady work and fair wages. Hverybody quite poor; yet, he 
says, and says truly, the place has a cheerful look. There may be 
misery, but it is not apparent; the people in the streets seem well 
fed, and are as rosy as London smoke and fog will allow. 

Contrasting with this, the northern and western part of 
Hackney, divided from Hoxton only by the canal, is almost entirely 
a middle class district. The old streets of De Beauvoir Town, or 
the new ones of Dalston and Upper Clapton, are alike of this kind, 
and in the old roads running through the new districts large and 
small houses are pulled down, and those of medium size erected. 

The remaining portions of the district were briefly described in 
my last paper. 


III.—Sections and Classes. 


In Appendix A I give tables for each registration district 
separately, for the group which constitutes Hast London, and again 
for the whole area of East London and Hackney. 

I have made no change in the sections by occupation into 
which the schedules divide the population, except that in Shore- 
ditch, Bethnal Green, and Hackney, the artisan employments 
are more detailed than was found necessary in the Tower Hamlets. 
The classes also remain as before, and these I will briefly recapitu- 
late : 


. The lowest class of occasional labourers, loafers, and 
semi-criminals. 

Casual earnings—“ very poor.” 

. Intermittent earnings \ together the “ poor.” 

. Small regular earnings 

. Regular standard earnings—above the line of poverty. 

. Higher class labour. 

. Lower middle class. 

. Upper middle class. 


Hee kdaw -F 


Below I give the information comparatively, first by class and 
then by sections, stated in percentages. 
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(Ceara 10°6)| 1276 J eto 9 12°5 6°1 6:0 6'2 5'8 8°3 
De cas T9124 14:9. aba 19-7, 14°49: \4) 12°76. aieaes 84 | 14°5 

40°20 | 44e7 Ho 26"2 48°8 381 | 2621 365 | 23°77 | 3am 

ye 45°4-| 2 39°81) 43°3 381 415 | 52°0| 452 | 3843 | 423 

dee ET @h otis 10°5 13°7 | 149 | -13°4 |) 17°38 

Gackt a1 3'0 4°4 2°3 4°5 4°5 ant 6:0 3°9° 
18 bes IZ 1:2 1°8 0°3 22 2°4: 18 | 182 Som 

598 | 553 60°8] 512 61°9 | .73'8 | 63:5-| 763. some 

too’o | 100°0 | 100°o | 100°0 | 100°0 |100°0 | 100°0 | 100°0 | 100°0 





On the whole it will be seen that St. George’s-in-the-Hast is 
the poorest district, though run very hard by Bethnal Green in 
this unenviable race. Taking the number of “very poor,” Bethnal 
Green heads the list, and Stepney stands higher than St. George’s.. 
Mr. Jones, the able relieving officer of Stepney, disputes my con- 
clusions here; and it must be admitted that the very high propor- 
tion of Class B in Stepney, compared to the very low proportion 
for Class C,isremarkable. The fact is that the line between casual 
and irregular employment at the docks and wharves and on the 
canal, where the men of Stepney find their living, is most difficult 
to draw, and I shall not regret it if, in spite of my “ middle class 
“complacency,” I have in this instance painted things darker rather 
than brighter than they truly are. 

I may here draw your attention to the many coloured map 
hanging on the screen, which I have called the Map of East Hnd 
Poverty. Although it is on a large scale—z5 inches to the mile— 
it requires a near view, and even needs a magnifier to be seen 
properly. It has been tinted with various shades of colour—from 
pink, through violet and blue, to black—to represent the condition 
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of the people. The colours correspond in effect with my division 
by class; black and dark blue represent A and B, while light blue 
serves for C and D, and crimson represents H F and G, and light 
pink H. I had to make the street my unit, and have coloured the 
mixed streets violet. An undertaking of this kind cannot be more 
than an attempt; but I recommend this graphic method of repre- 
senting the condition of the people as one most easily to be com- 
prehended, and, what is still more important, most easily to be 
verified. The map covers Hast London, with the exception of 
Poplar and part of Hoxton. No single individual has an intimate 
knowledge of the whole of this district, but taken piece-meal it is 
‘not difficult to find those whose knowledge may be as great, or 
even greater, than that of the School Board visitors. Part of the 
map has been already checked by relieving officers and others, and 
I desire to revise the whole of it in this way. So far as it has gone, 
the map has stood the test of criticism very fairly. Krrors have 
been found, but not serious errors, and most of these were found 
to lie rather in the translation of fact into colour than in the facts 
themselves. The map is best seen by daylight, and the opportunity 
to examine it will be gladly given to anyone who desires to do so, 
and will communicate with me. 





IV .—Percentage Tables. 


__ Dividing the population by sections and working in percentages, 
we have the following table :— 





Jes west: Class. \3....:.ccer ee eee teree eee oO" 
Sr Casual labour. :.)2.55..200ee ies, 
3. Irregular labour .............0000 sy. res | 
4. Regular work, low pay ........ eee 16°I 4'1 
5. - », Ordinary pay | 6°6 
G { Woremon,; {0:0 ...0.o:- ee J 0°6 
7, Building trades 7.20 ees ( 6°9 
8. Furniture, wood work, &c.... ; eee 
9. Machinery and metals ........ | yest 35°4 1 4°3 
LO. Band ryas a0 Gs <cek neeotevecame ; II‘ 
ALS PD regs) oc.sc-t.sestse> aoutoapah ten i . he) 
12. Food preparation ............ 95 { 1°6 
13. , Railway abet aes (Sere 
14, ROMS ....ps-rseacercpenspsensernorneense | See | ere 
15. Shop assistants 0... ipa: y , 2°8 
16. ‘Sub-olficiazlsts..224en0e ee Bie: 97 12 
17; Seamen.deee seek ee Se: Foes oie tvpete 
18. Other wage earners _............ La eace 
19. Home industries... f (neg 
20. Small employers ...............c000 2°6 
22. Street ae fae rere roe Soa : | 15) 
23, General dealers .............000. Bre ie, : ; o'”7 
CAS WMA ARO PA cie-coce. -s.caet- canoes | eee Some 
26. Coffee houses ..........0..ss00cecs Ve% «a3 
ak. Largesemployers..i.....::..c0e: Large O'l 
ABP LOTIO GNONE 2si-.<5-cc. ieee Urol 7 Sy ; 1°8 
27. Licensed houses ...............006+ } earners 0°65 
25.,Glorks) 00rd ey. nh. 4.04, AS eee ; 27 
29 OU Ds PLOLEsBIONA cz... asters cohen aren ae } pe { O'4 
SONA TOLCSBIOUIAL..2oyvacsshncik eoiarce stone Gabeent ones 03 
51. Ullorno-oceupation, .. nce ee oO 
oor Antepend ont Bist. sn.mees oe eee eee ee or! 
33. Semi-domestic ..... cece 1°8 
ages ee ea ro 
36. Employing and professional ae ee OL 
Oss Upportedss shal ee cones er | 0°3 
38. Independent «+, si.c:.0 sa) Lor 
ous, Other adult women %..c0-c a ee 8°2 
40, Unscheduled houses ..........ccssccesssevenseeacaee a 
100°0 








4-1 


100°0 








In studying this table it is easy to trace the changes in the 
character of the population from district to district—from St. 
George’s-in-the-Hast, with its maximum of casually employed labour, 
to Shoreditch, with its maximum of artisans—from Whitechapel, 
with its very large proportion of small dealers, to Poplar, with its — 
maximum of sub-officials and shop assistants—from Hackney, with — 
its well-to-do suburban population, to Mile End, which, containing 
a little of everything, very closely represents the average of the 
whole district. There is nothing surprising nor altogether new in 
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this, but the information contained in the table may be valuable as 
having a genuine statistical basis, and covering ground which the 
official census does not fill. 

For Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, and Hackney, I have classified 
the artisans more fully than for the Tower Hamlets, where they 
are of less consequence, and I restate the figures to introduce this 
extra information. 
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Percentages of Artisans. 
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I have already drawn attention to the peculiarities of Hackney 
as compared to the rest of the district. In Hackney I estimate that 
22 per cent. of the population live in unscheduled houses. In the 
other districts also houses are to be found above the value at which 
the School Board usually draws the line, but they are scattered, 
and the visitors usually knew enough of the inmates to enable us 
to schedule; but in Hackney there are whole districts as to which 
the visitors have not even the names of the streets in their books. 
The estimated number of residents in these unscheduled houses 
I have placed in Class H, to which they undoubtedly belong, 
excepting that the servants (also an estimated number) appear 
under Class H, from which they are mostly drawn. It is only by 
comparison with Hast London that Hackney appears peculiar; as 
regards the whole of London, it may be more representative thal 
any district I have reviewed. 


V.—The Classes. 


A, The Lowest Olass, I put at nearly 11,000, or 14 per cent. of 
the population, but it must be clearly understood that these people 
are beyond enumeration, and mostly outside of the School Board 
visitors’ books. I described this class in my last paper, and I need 
not repeat the description here.’ 


2 In a very remarkable and sensational article on ‘“ London’s Suffering 
‘ Millions,’ which went the round of the world, and came to me from both 
California and New Zealand, my description of this class is quoted as applying to 
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B, Casual Harnings, very poor, add up almost exactly to 100,000, 
or 11+ per cent. of the whole population. I beg that I may not be 
quoted as asserting that there are 100,000 men of this class. The 
numbers in great poverty are serious enough, without a resort to 
this most common form of mis-statement. Widows or deserted 
women and their families bring a large contingent to this class, 
which may perhaps be divided as under :— 





Married) mem) ....25....0ifs..00 Sieeeeet Oe 17,000 
AMER YS Ve i es 17,000 
ME TETAGYTION NOM. .<..cccscccccsssdeccaccereosees 4,000 
WEB OWS? 0.000010: Sth sonal oC 6,500 
Unmarried women  ..........ccsccssseees 5,000 
Young persons, 15—20 © wesc 9,500 
RM A eed ors tates ssi cn0shap onsen taeponee 38,000 

100,000 





C, Intermittent Earnings, poor, are 74,247, or 84 per cent. of the 
whole population. 

D, Small Regular Earnings, poor, are 128,887, or nearly 144 
per cent. of the population. It must not be understood that the 
whole of these have quite regular work; but only that the earnings 
are constant enough to be treated as a regular income, which is 

not the case with the earnings of Class C. Of D and C together 
we have 203,134, and if we divide this number equally to represent. 
those whose earnings are regular and irregular, which would be 
to place the standard of regularity a little higher than has been 
done in this inquiry, we should have equal numbers of each grade 
of poverty—100,000 of B or casual, 100,000 of C or intermittent, 
and 100,000 of D or regular earnings, out of a total population of 
900,000, or one-ninth of each grade. 

H, Regular Standard Harnings, above the line of poverty, are 
376,953, or over 42 per cent. of the population. 

BF, Higher Class Labour, and best paid portions of the artisans, 
together with others of equal means and position from other 
Sections, amount to 121,240, or about 133 percent. Tables show- 
ing the formation of Classes B, C and D, and E and F follow :— 


the whole of Class B as well as Class A, applying that is to 13 per cent. in place 
of 13 per cent. of Tower Hamlets. 
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G, Lower Middle Class, are 34,392, or nearly 4 per cent. 

H, Upper Middle Class, are 44,779, or 5 per cent. The large 

proportion of the upper, as compared to the lower middle class, is 
entirely due to Hackney. For Hast London proper the figures 
are 32,205 for G, as against 12,387 for H. 
' Grouping these classes together, A, B, C and D are the classes 
of poverty sinking to want, and add up to 314,175, or 35 per cent. 
of the population, while HK, F, Gand H are the classes in comfort 
rising to affluence, and add up to 577,364, or 65 per cent. of the 
population. 

Separating Hast London from Hackney, the same system of 

grouping gives us for Hast London 269,361, or 38 per cent. in 
poverty, against 439,314, or 62 per cent. in comfort, and for 
Hackney by itself 43,257, or 24 per cent. in poverty, against 
139,607, or 76 in comfort. 
_ The most poverty-stricken district (St. George’s) has 23,246, or 
49 per cent. in poverty, against 24,332, or 51 per cent. in comfort. 
It will be noted that this is also the smallest district, and it is 
possible that an equally large area not less poor might be found 
by dividing one of the larger districts. 


VI—The Question of Poverty. 


_ Omitting Class A, which rather involves the question of dis- 
order, we have Classes B, C and D as containing the true problem 
of poverty. I propose to study some aspects of this problem. 

In the table which follows I divide the population approxi- 
mately, according to age, sex, &c., in each of these classes :— 



































Very Poor. Poor. 
Total. 
B. C. D. 

Married MEN  .........0.....00.-- 16,705 57.22 23,110 52,637 
Their wives .........0.. St ey 16,682 12,760 22,990 52,432 
Unmarried men ................ 7,195 5,505 9,955 22,655 
a 6,495 4,119 5,776 16,390 
Unmarried women ............. 5,191 3,986 6,749 15,926 
Young persons, male ........ 4,812 3,565 6,164 14,541 
tt sh: female .... 4,623 35363 5,833 13,819 
SSS 29,000 20,880 36,032 85,912 
i a 9,359 9,247 12,278 28,884 
100,062 94,247 128,887 303,196 








Of this large total (303,196), I should say that the 100,000 of 
“very poor” are at all times more or less “in want.” They are 
ill-nourished and poorly clad. But of them only a percentage, and 
not | think a large percentage, would be said by themselves, or by 
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any one else, to be in ‘‘in distress.”” From day to day and from 

hand to mouth they get along; sometimes suffering, sometimes 

helped, but not always unfortunate, and very ready to enjoy any 

good luck that may come in their way. They are, very likely, 
mostly improvident, spending what they make as they make it; 

but it has been truly said, “the improvidence of the poor has its 

“bright side. Life would indeed be intolerable were they always 
‘contemplating the gulf of destitution on whose brink they — 
‘“‘hang.”* Such are the very poor. Some may be semi-paupers, 

going into the “house” at certain seasons, and some few receive 

out-door relief, but on the whole they manage to avoid the work- 

house. Qn the other hand, the 200,000 of “‘ poor,” though they 
would be much the better for more of everything, are not “in 

‘‘ want.” They are neither ill-nourished nor ill-clad, according to 

any standard that can reasonably be used. Their lives are an 
unending struggle, and lack comfort, but I de not know that io 

lack happiness. 

It will be seen siete just as I draw a distinction between the 
‘“‘noor” and “very poor,”’ so I draw one also between Poverty, Want, 
and Distress. Want, as I use the word, is an aggravated form of 
Poverty, and Distress an aggravated form of Want. The distinction 
is relative: I recognise a degree of poverty that does not amount to 
want, and a degree of want that does not amount to distress. 

In order to try to throw some definite light on the terms of this” 
struggle, and on the causes of destitution, I have attempted to 
analyse 4,000 cases, being the “ poor” and “‘ very poor”’ known to 
selected School Board visitors in each district. I chose those 
visitors who had most knowledge of the poorest classes, and asked 
each of them to note opposite each case the proximate cause of 
poverty or destitution, and I give the results below. I have 
attempted no verification of this information. It would not have 
been practicable or even admissible to have done so, and the 
analysis must be taken for what it is worth. I have confidence in 
the bona fides with which the return has been made, and I trust 
that any bias—any leaning towards this or that cause, such as 
towards drink in the mind of one visitor, or towards improvidence 
in the mind of another, or conditions of employment in a third, or 
too many children in a fourth; I trust that any such bias may be 
corrected by taking the returns from the nine visitors together, as 
I have done :— 


3 «A Village Tragedy,” by Mrs. Woods. 
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Analysis of Causes of “ Great Poverty” (Classes A and B). 





Per Cent. Per Cent. 

PP EMGLOTS. Foti. .tscssaiesedsabeeciens = — 60 4 

2. Casual work. ........... gece «tga op BOT oleh 43 ; 

3. Irregular work, low pay ....| 141 | 878 5 54 wits Gaia 
Be small profits «............00000 40 3 Desa 

5. Drink (husband, or both ; 

husband and wife)........ sibs ish 231 14 Questions of 

- 6. Drunken or thriftless wife "9 6 habit 

7. Illness or infirmity ............ 170 10 

B. Large family o.:.000...08se0s00e. 124 8 4A] o J Questions of 

9 | circumstance 


combined with irregu- 
TRPIWOTK: ROS 


. Iilness or large family, 
147 9 





— —_ 1,610 100 





It will be seen that out of 1,600 heads of families, 60 are 
admitted loafers—those who will not work. After these come 878 
whose poverty is due to the casual or irregular character of their 
employment, combined more or less with low pay; then 231 whose 
poverty is the result of drink or obvious want of thrift, and finally 
441 more, who have been impoverished by illness, or the large 
number of those who have to be supported out of the earnings. 


Analysis of Causes of “ Poverty” (Classes Cand D). 




















Per Cent. Per Cent. 

0 IO) 4 — — — = 
.2. Low pay (regular earnings)| 503 20 . 
3. Irregular earnings ............ 1,052 43 1,668 68{ quertone of 
BRETIGLL TTOLES ......1..000seu-sneseess 113 5 a 
5. Drink (husband, or both 167 ; 

husband and wife)........ 7 322 t { Questions of | 
6. Drunken or thriftless wife | 155 6 habit 
7. Illness or infirmity ............ 123 5 
RPP LAT SS LAI Y <1 oo.) 0.050 ..eg0e0s 223 9 476 Questions of 
9. Illness or large family, 91 circumstance 

combined with irregu- 130 5 

MTORR oiPicassssesicssacences 

| es oe 2,466 | 100 





_ No loafers are counted here. The amount of loafing that 
brings a man’s family down part way to destitution is. not very 
noticeable, or may perhaps pass as irregular employment. Such 
men live on their wives. 

It may be observed that the proportion of Classes C and D 
who owe their poverty to questions of employment is greater, 
while that of those owing it to questions of circumstance is less, 
than with the very poor, while drink accounts for about the same 
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proportion in both tables. In the case of very poor, low pay and 
casual or irregular work are combined, and account for 55 per 
cent. With the “poor” these causes can be separated, and we — 
have 43 per cent. whose poverty is traced to the irregularity of 
their work, and 25 per cent. whose poverty is traced to their low 
pay. 

Neither table takes any account of incapacity for work, except 
so far as consequent on illness. But incapacity is no doubt common 
of both sorts: that which leads especially to low pay and that 
which leads especially to irregularity of employment. There are 
those who never learn to do anything well on the one hand, and 
those who cannot get up in the morning on the other; those who 
are slow, taking two or three hours to do what another man will 
do in one; and those who are too restless to keep any employment ~ 
long; those who are trained or suited only for some employment 
for which there is a fitful demand, or no demand at all; those who, 
without being counted as ill, or infirm, or disabled, are yet inca-— 
pacitated for profitable work by bad sight, or failing nerves, or | 
deficient strength ; and lastly there is every degree of weakness of 
intellect. 

I wish it were possible for me to break up the mass of those 
who owe their poverty to questions of employment, and to show 
what is their economic value compared to that of the better paid 
and regularly employed working people of Class H, for it is essential 
to have such evidence before any hopeful attempt to deal with the 
question of the unemployed can be made. It must be remembered 
that it is the men who figure in my tables as irregularly employed, 
who also may be, and are, counted as the “unemployed.” At the 
very time when the Government house-to-house inquiry was made 
into the numbers of those out of work in St. George’s-in-the-Hast, — 
I was scheduling in the same district, and I made special inquiries 
from the School Board visitors, who had themselves only just 
completed their schedules for the year, and I was astonished at the 
very small number of heads of families returned by them as out 
of work. It may be that men with school children are in more 
settled employment than those without, but after making every 
allowance, it seems clear that, with regard to that inquiry, to be 
out of work must be taken as meaning to be irregularly or casually 
employed. 

Although I have thought it best to merge all the returns 
together, I may remark that drink figures as the cause of poverty 
to a much greater extent everywhere else than in Whitechapel, 
where it only accounts for 4 per cent. of the very poor, and 1 per — 
cent. of the poor. This is no doubt to be explained by the 
Jewish population, who, whatever their faults may be, are very 


_ 


fe 
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sober. ‘To those who look upon drink as the source of all evil, the 

position it here holds as accounting for only 14 per cent. of the 
poverty in the Hast End, may seem altogether insufficient; but J 
will remind them that it is only as principal cause that it is here 
considered; as contributory cause it would no doubt be connected 
with a much larger proportion. Nor am I inclined to generalise 
very confidently from an analysis of this sort, untested and 
unsupported by other evidence. | Possibly the attempt made here 
may induce others to follow up this portion of my inquiry. The 
Charity Organisation Society and the Society for the Relief of 
Distress could supply information with regard to the causes of 
poverty in such cases as come before them, but I may point out 
that my figures have, as general evidence, this advantage over 
those of any relief society, that the cases they deal with are repre- 
sentatives of all the poor in the districts from which they are 
drawn, and not only of those who apply for relief. On the other 
hand, the information of the societies about their cases would be far 
more detailed than mine can pretend to be. 

The very large proportion of both poor and very poor who are 
continually short of work suggests various considerations. When 
they do not work, what do they do? What use do they make of 
their unoccupied time? Organisation of work needs to be supple- 
mented by organisation of leisure, if the whole field is to be 
covered.. In this direction employers would not find their interests 
opposed to those of labour; but the movement must come from 
the men themselves, and here we meet the usual difficulty. The 
present system suits the character of the men. They suit it and it 
suits them, and it is impossible to say where this vicious circle 
begins. It has been suggested by Mr. Auberon Herbert, that 
adult educational classes might be used in this direction—used, that 
is, in connection with some systematic treatment of want of work. 
As it now is the men claim that their time is occupied, or at least 
made otherwise useless, by the search after work; that they need to 
be always on hand or they may miss some chance. This plan is 
fraught with evil, the public-house being the rendezvous of the 
unemployed, and seems a needless aggravation of competition. It 
might be replaced with great advantage by some system which, 
while making some use of the idle days, kept the men within call. 
I should like to see co-operation directed towards this, or the clubs 
might undertake it. It is strange if no value for themselves or 
each other can be obtained from the combined efforts of the par- 
tially employed in their leisure hours. 

_ Industry will not work without some unemployed margin—some 
reserve of labour—but the margin in London to-day seems to be 
exaggerated in every department, and enormously so in the lowest 
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class of labour. Some employers seem to think that this state of 
things is in their interest—this argument has been used by dock 
officials—but this view appears to me shortsighted, for labour 
deteriorates under casual employment more than its price falls. I 
believe it to be to the interest of every employer to have as many 
regularly employed servants as possible, but this is still more to 
the interest of the community, and most of all to that of the 
employed. I should therefore wish to appeal to all employers to 
make some effort in this direction, as well as giving to such of the 
partially employed as will avail themselves of it, the chance to 
make some good use of their leisure time. To davadé a little work 
amongst a number of men—giving all a share—may seem kindness 
and even justice, and I have known that course to be taken with 
this idea. It can only be a wise policy as a temporary expec 
otherwise it only serves to prolong a bad state of things. } 

If leisure were organised, we should at least ae the extent 
of the want of employment, and we might also learn something 
definite about the effect of seasons of work: learn to what extent 
the dovetailing of employments is practicable or is effected, or to 
what extent work for the slack season may be arranged in the 
trade itself, and now is arranged, by. those employers who think 
it well to keep their workpeople together. Further, there is, with 
regard to female industries, the question of work which never 
pretends to be other than the employment of leisure time.. If the 
higher organisation of industry brought it about that a value were 
found in the entire service and undivided energies of the worker, 
not to be found in desultory work (analogous to the distinction 
between professional and amateur), it should follow, as to women’s 
work, that a division would be made between those who earn their 
living and those who only help to do so, or work for pocket money. 
Such a value ought to exist. In connection with great skill, I 
believe it does exist to a very marked extent, and is reflected in 
the extraordinary range observable in women’s wages. The same 
argument applies more or less to all industry. Some suppose that 
the introduction of machinery tends in an opposite direction, 
imagining that all men are equal before the machine, but this is @ 
mistake. Machinery may tend to accentuate the difference between 
skilled and unskilled labour, but the machine hand is always a 
skilled worker, not lightly to be discharged, and the regularity of 
his employment carries with it that of the unskilled hands. The 
value of the machine itself tends in the same direction. It is 
where machinery is most used that employment is most constant, 
and where it is least used that it is most precarious. The higher 
organisation of industry tends against mi cause of irnegulaaa 
of employment. 
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However it is to be explained, the fact remains that neither 
Class B nor Class C work much more than half their time, and 
that there is no month in the year, taking the people together, 
when this is not so. It is also a fact that most of the work done 
by Class B is inefficiently done, both badly and slowly. It may 
not be too much to say that if the whole of Class B were swept 
out of existence, all the work they do could be done, together with 
their own work, by the men, women and children of Classes C and 
D: that all they earn and all they spend might be earned and 
could very easily be spent by the classes above them; that these 
classes, and especially Class C, would be immensely better off, 
while no class, nor any industry, would suffer in the least. This 
view of the subject serves to show who it is that really bear the 
burden. ‘To the rich the very poor are a sentimental interest: to 
the poor they are a crushing load. The poverty of the poor is 
mainly the result of the competition of the very poor. The entire 
removal of this class out of the daily struggle for existence I 
believe to be the only solution of the problem of poverty. Is this. 
solution beyond our reach ? 

If it is true, as we are taught and as I believe, that the standard 
of life is rising, and that the proportion of the population in very 
poor circumstances never has been less, and is steadily decreasing, 
it follows, as I think, that some day the individualist community, 
on which we build our faith, will find itself obliged for its own 
sake to take charge of the lives of those who, from whatever cause, 

are incapable of independent existence up to the required standard, 
and will be fully able to do so. Has this time come yet ? 

I shall not now attempt to answer these questions. I will only 
point out some of the economical disadvantages of the present plan. 
In spite of the poor way in which all, and the miserable way in 
which many, of these people live, they do not keep themselves ; 
and in spite of the little pay they get I believe no work is so dear 
as that which they do. Indeed it must be so, or else they would 
have more work given them. Those who obtain better wages and 
more regular employment receive only in proportion to what they 
give and are more profitable servants. 

Beyond the malific influence which the imperative needs and 
ill-regulated lives of the class we are considering exercise over the 
fortunes of those who might otherwise do well enough, and beyond 
the fact that they do not support themselves, but absorb the 
charities of both rich and poor, they are also a constant burthen to 
the State. What they contribute, whether in taxes or rates, is little 
compared to the expense they cause. Their presence in our cities 
creates a costly and often unavailing struggle to raise the standard 
of life and health. 


— . 
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‘It will be seen that it is not exactly in the interests of the very 
poor themselves that I speak. However slowly and kindly it may 
be done, it is not a pleasant process to be improved off the face of 
the earth, and this is the road along which we have as I think to 
travel. I do not venture to make any definite proposals; I only 
say that it seems time that we should find some means to carry 
voluntarily on our shoulders the burthen which otherwise we have 
to carry involuntarily round our necks. 


VIL.—A Comparison of the Hast Hnd with the rest of London. 


(1.) Poverty.—A sort of rivalry has recently sprung up between 
South London and Hast London. South London asks that it also 
shall have its Toynbee Hall, its Oxford House, and its People’s 
Palace. There are even those who dispute the title of Hast 
London to the throne of poverty, and wherever there are poor 
in London some jealousy is felt of the extent to which charitable 
effort turns eastward. 

In view of this I have attempted to forecast, even if very 

roughly, the results which such an inquiry as this might disclose 
with regard to the numbers of poor and very poor if applied to the 
rest of London. I give below tables with the following particulars 
for each district in London :— 


(1.) Population in 1881. 

(2.) Number of persons to an acre. 

(3.) Number of inhabited houses to an acre. 

(4.) Number of persons to an inhabited house. 
‘(5.) Average rateable value of property per house. 
(6.)° Average rateable value of property per person. 


From these facts, combined with the information obtained as to 
the eight districts covered by my inquiry, and supplemented by 
such general information as was available, I have estimated the 
percentage of poverty which may be supposed to exist in all a 
of London. 

The principal test adopted is that of the number of persons to 
an acre, my argument being that, on the whole, the poorer people 
are the more tightly they are packed. I, of course, do not expect 
to find an absolute relation—to find, for instance, that the poverty 
in Whitechapel is to that in Greenwich as the numbers per acre 
in Whitechapel are to the numbers in Greenwich—far from it. I 
merely say that, with certain allowances, and taken in connection 
with other known facts, the order of crowding will help us to state 
the order of poverty. 

To arrive at the acreage for this purpose-I, have, so ) far as 
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possible, excluded ground not occupied residentially, whether 
~ standing as an open space or filled by large business premises, and 
in Appendix B I give the acreage according to the census, with the 
particulars of the deductions in each district. I have been obliged 
_ to take the figures of 1881 for the population, as none later are 
available. 

The idea of an inner-and outer ring, which I have used in 
describing East London, will also be found useful in the present 
comparison, and I have stated the figures in this way as well as 
according to the order of poverty :— 


Tables of Poverty. (1.) By Sequence of Poverty. 
Neen cnee ee gg EEE a a TaD 


Population |Persons| Inhabited | Persons Rateable | Rateable 
















Value Vv: 

‘ 1881. Acre. Acre. House. Fettokce Rs 

£ £ 

| Bethnal Green .............000 Som | 126,961 | 195 23 4°6 22 2°9 

| St. George’s and Whitechapel) 118,520 | 227 26 8°9 43 4°8 
ag SS ae 126,591 | 207 25 8°4 39 46 

(| Part of Lambeth Church 2 

Pe bhth & Waterloo Road 91,281 | 191 22 he ba 37* Lid se 
| sub-districts ........ 

BUMMMGRISAVEOUL'S — .i-..cce.d-ccseccccsseveeees 195,164 | 177 22 8°6 39 4°9 
eee nes A RR SE ee 156,510 | 125 17 ao 33 44 
ES ee Seer eee s 151,835 | 193 19 10°O 59 a 
SE ae Se eons 134,632 | 131 7 ae4 45 58 
Mile End and Stepney ............. 164,156 | 165 22 74 30 4°0 





(Soho and St. James’s), 


St. Giles’s, Westminster 
125,513 | 175 16 10°9 162 14°5 
he i re ; 





0) eS Oe 131,233 62 10 6°6 32 48 
Ee 236,258 | 131 14 9°6 59 6°2 
MMMHINDCE WEL! ..............200cecscsseeeees- 186,593 58 9 6°8 31 4°5 
Wandsworth ou... 210,484 | 36 5 71 45 59 
MMMIE WISDOM ..........--.:-0-cceeecsonseee iM P3.527¢ 1 20 3 6°2 48 7:6 
MUMEIOITIGY: .....c.se0ccensssesnensssessogirs- 186,462 | 66 10 6°8 36 52 
ED Berecececssovveorescsvivviveveeeese 282,865 | 102 12 8°6 43 5°3 
MPV OOLWICH — ........5....ccccccosesserees 2 80,845 20 3 6°9 30 4°5 
BT ona cncacaensserscecnecgserseeeenes 114,839 | 57 8 770 34 4°9 
MUMMMETIRCNSOR © ..0.2.c.ccefecrscoeseccesesesseess- 88,128 | 118 15 79 43 54 
4 Bt. George’s, Hanover Square 149,748 | 114 13 8°4 132 15°8 
, | Remainder of Lambeth............ 162,418 53 8 i'l 37% StL 
) | Marylebone and Hampstead....| 200,362 | 68 7 g°1 83 gt 
ME OOGE GOL 6 1...........ccesescnesecione. 107,218 | 107 13 8°1 91 112 
MMEILY OF LOTCON «..40....s0.0s00ssess00- 51,439 | 85 11 7°8 380 69°4 
MMPPRODEINICLON ......0.0.0ccceccecececeeseeeses 163,151 | 90 16 8°I 83 10°2 
Total population ............ 3,816,483 48 10 9°8 57 4°32 





* These figures are for the whole of Lambeth, there being no means available of dividing 
Mets 
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Tables of Poverty. (2.) By Groups of Districts. 






In- | Persons |Rateable| Rateable 
Population | Persons| habited| toan | Value | Value | 


District. in to an | Houses In- 


1881. Acre. | toan | habited| per per 
Acre. | House. | House. | Person. 

















a SR Se a 





£ Ea 
Mile End and Stepney mre Ste: 164,156 | 165 22 74 30 4°0 | 
Inner | 86 aes and White- 1! 118 590| 227 | 26 | 89 | 48 | 48 
came Bethnal Green oo... 126,961] 195 | 23 | 7°6 | 22 | 2: 
Th Shoreditch t.c recat 126,591 | 207 25 8°4 39 46 
Oe | Holbort Ss,20 eee eee 151,835 | 193 19) 110° 59 Som 


St. Giles, Westminster 
(Soho and St. James’s) >| 125,513} 175 16°.) 19°99 | 162 | 1455 
ANG Strang acco ) 

Lambeth 

Part of Church and 





Mies Lambeth ) Waterloo Rd. OL 28h apt ma TS | Sk ae 

ake b-districts 
South of }¢ fut iP : 

Tarbes SE SSVIOUIS. .bsccccseargieoe ae 195,164] 177 22 8°6 39 4°9 

St Ola Gia nettle 134,632 | 131 17. aa | Ad 5°8 

Poplar cance oe ee 156,510] 125 ry ee 33 44 

A ackney from 1-.us.1, @ahetyepacenes 186,462 | 66 10 6°8 36 5°2 

shin gon .1p.--. donee yeoccstigeascy 282,865 | 102 12 8°6 43 5°3 

Outer PA TICPAS 5.0% sons-hocucgeeeea eee 236,258 | 131 14 9°6 59 6°2 

Ring 3 Marylebone and Hampstead] 200,362} 68 2 g'I 83 g'I 

North: @<Paddington...........448..:,d00002 107,218 | 107 13 81 Ol. | Tr 

of Thames | Kensington ................leccssreses 163,151] 90 17, 81 83 | 10°2 

UL ha mM “3.e-<0r ee Ms .celeeee 114,839; 57 8 4°O 34 4°9 

Chelsea), sigeveusbcciatibenncrateers 88,128} 118 15 79 43 5°4 

(_St.George’s, Hanover Square] 149,748 | 114 13 84 | 182 | -15°8 

(Aoreen wich e.2.:20..M hoe 131,233| 62 10 | 6°6 32 4°8 

Outer | Camber wellics.is.is. Qe snpsndeecvs 186,593 | 58 9 6°8 31 4°5 

Ring Remainder of Lambeth......... 162,418 | 53 8 g-1er| 37* ieee 

South Wandsworth .......62).....ce000 210,434 | 36 5 ay 45 5°9 

of Thames | Lewisham  ..............ccceceeseees 73,327| 20 3 6°2 48 7°6 

3 LeW oolwichey,.--....02:.fie-..cttes. 80,845] 20 3 6°9 30 4°5 

City of London .............00.. 51,439] 865 La 78 | 880 | 694 

Total population _....|3,816,483) 78 LO. sae SS dae 





* See note to previous tabie. 





I am content to let these tables speak for themselves. There is 
room for much difference of opinion, and I shall be glad of criticism, 
both on the method employed and on the results obtained, in the 
hope that where my comparisons are wrong they may be corrected. 

Taking the order of poverty, it will be seen that Bethnal Green 
stands first. It is not the most crowded district in London in the 
sense of having either so many inhabitants or quite so many 
houses to the acre as are to be found elsewhere, but the houses are 
small, rarely more than two storeys high, and if the number of 
inhabitants per room could be given, this district would probably 
head the list. The small size of the houses is strongly reflected in 
the low rateable value of the property, this being less than 3/. per 
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head. I will, however, say here that the figures of rating value 
‘must be-used with caution, as I have not been able to limit them 
to residential property, as ought to be done for a proper com- 
parison; and the low value for Bethnal Green is partly due to the 
absence of the docks, railways, factories, warehouses, or great 
shops which raise the total value elsewhere. 

St. George’s-in-the-Hast, taken by itself, is poorer than Bethnal 
Green, containing 249 persons and 31 houses to the acre, with 8-2 
persons to the house, and a low rateable value; but it is too small to 
stand alone without a misleading effect, and in the above tables has 
been joined to Whitechapel, with which it is practically one district. 
Together they hold the second place in poverty, with 227 persons 
and 26 houses to the acre, and 8°g persons to the house on the average. 

Shoreditch stands third, with 207 persons and 25 houses to the 
acre, and 8*4 persons to the house. 

Fourth on the list comes the inner part of Lambeth, which 
I have separated from the outlying district, and which shows 
IgI persons and 22 houses to the acre. This is followed by 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, with 177 persons and 22 houses to the 
acre, and 8°6 persons to the house. It is these districts which are 
said by some to be no less poor than the river side and inner ring 
to the east of the City, but I hardly think it isso. I give to the 
river side of Lambeth 40 per cent. of poverty, to St. Saviour’s 
37 per cent., and to St. Olave’s, with 131 persons and 17 houses to 

the acre, 35 per cent., the degree of poverty becoming less in this 
instance as we go eastward. St. Saviour’s itself must be compared 
to St. George’s and Whitechapel, and would be equally poor were it 
not for the better class district of Newington, &c., which probably 
compares with Mile End, and would reduce the average considerably. 

I make St. Olave’s a little less poor than Poplar, although the 
figures compare very closely, the former having 131 persons and . 
17 houses to the acre, and 7°7 persons to the house, whilst Poplar 
has 125 persons and 16 houses to the acre, and 7°7 persons to a 
house. Poplar has 36 per cent. of poverty. This percentage 
Seems high for a district on the outer ring, but there is, at least 
at the Hast End of London, a centrifugal as well as centripetal 
tendency among the poorest classes, and there are large numbers 
of very poor people to be found living in the Isle of Dogs and in 
the ill-built outskirts by Bromley and Bow. 

We now return to the inner ring on the north side of the 
‘iver at Holborn. This district adjoins Shoreditch, and includes 
Clerkenwell and St. Luke’s; it has 193 inhabitants to the acre, 
and thus might be supposed to be poorer than St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, with its 177 persons, but with Holborn we enter upon 
a different class of houses compared to those in East or South 
London, and perhaps a different style of life. This is shown by 
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there being only 19 houses to the acre, and as many as 10 residents 
to the house, while in St. Giles’s the figures stand at 18 houses to 
the acre, and 11°5 inhabitants to the house. We also note that the 
rateable value of the property per person, which is 2/. 18s. in 
Bethnal Green, and 4/. 12s. in Shoreditch, comes to be 5/. 18s. in 
Holborn, and 7/. 18s. in St. Giles’s. The houses are of three or 
four storeys, and their occupants are thus really less crowded, and, 
I have no doubt, the people are less poor as we go westward. When 
I say “less poor,” I do not mean that the existing poverty is less 
acute, but only that the poor bear a smaller proportion to the rest of 
the population. Acting on this view, I put the probable percentage 
of poverty at 35 per cent. for Holborn, making this district as much 
better off than Shoreditch as Shoreditch is than Bethnal Green. 

Next to Holborn, on both lists, comes the combined district of 
St. Giles’s, with Soho and St. James’s (called Westminster by the 
Registrar-General), and the Strand. This composite district, with 
125,000 inhabitants, has 175 persons and 16 houses to the acre, and 
10°9 persons to the house. It is undoubtedly less poor than 
Holborn, and I have put it at 30 per cent., but this may be too 
much. No district would better repay separate investigation 
than St. Giles’s, and the results would throw light on the sort of 
crowding and poverty which prevail in the neighbourhood of, and 
in connection with, the great retail shops and of the theatres. 

The joint district of Mile Hnd and Stepney, which I include in 
the inner ring, stands also at 30 per cent. of poverty. By my 
figures Stepney alone has 38 per cent., and Mile End alone has 
26 per cent.; the two, however, may be fairly combined as one 
district. In this district there are 165 persons and 22 houses to the 
acre, and 7°4 persons to the house. These figures afford a useful 
comparison if looked at with those of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. — 

The other percentages are mainly deduced from the figures 
for Hackney, but the districts are very different in character, and 
the base is too small for the superstructure. I have tried to make 
use of the figures of pauperism to assist me in this classification, 
and I append a table (Appendix C) showing the proportion of 
in-door and out-door relief to the population in each registration 
district; but this weapon turns in my hand, and seems rather to 
reflect the differences of poor law administration, than the relative 
amount of poverty. Nor must it be forgotten that my definition of 
poverty goes much beyond the needs of relief, including as it does 
all the independent poor. There is not in my tables any constant 
relation between the numbers of Classes C and D, the strictly inde- 
pendent poor, and those of Class B. Nor have I discovered any 
explanation of the exaggeration, where it occurs, of the numbers 
in Class B. In Shoreditch, Whitechapel, and Mile End, Class B 
are only one-fourth, but in Bethnal Green, Hackney, and Stepney 
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they are about half, the average all round being one third. The 
relations of pauper relief to the total numbers of the poor seem to 
be not less erratic. The subject is one of great interest, and would 
bear further investigation. 

Taking the estimated percentages of poverty as given in the 
tables, and the population of 1881, we get a total of 963,943 poor 
in London, or, with the population of to-day as our basis, rather 
more than 1,000,000. This number does not include in-door paupers 
or other inmates of institutions. 

If the proportions of Classes A, B, C, and D amongst them- 
selves are similar in all London to what I make them in the East 
End, we get in round figures the following division of a population 
of 4,000,000, again excluding in-door paupers, &c.:— 


BORE) 503 cnsscriesssrancvoeessatane “50,000 

B (casual earnings) .............0 300,000 : ce 
BPOCUAT 5.) centsnedeneeeses 250,000 pes coa a Buperly, ainKihe toneant 
D (regular ,, . low pay) 400,000 


» standard earnings) 
F (higher class labour) _........ 





Ries middle class) ........ 3,000,000 4 comfort rising to wealth 
H (upper ta eee 
ARGO wearver sn ctecsteses 4,000,000 


It must be borne in mind that Class A, besides being very 
difficult of definition, hardly fall within the scope of my inquiry. 
All I can say positively is that they bear a very small proportion 
to the rest of the population, or even to Class B, with which they 
are mostly mixed up. The hordes of barbarians of whom we have 
heard, who, coming forth from their slums, will one day overwhelm 
modern civilisation, do not exist. The barbarians are a handful, a 
very small and decreasing percentage. 

Iam very glad to be able to say that an inquiry similar to this 
of mine will shortly be made in central London (Soho; St. Giles, 
&e.), and I hope the example may be followed in other parts of 
London, so far as may be needed to make possible a broad picture 
of the whole metropolis. 

I am also able to announce that Mr. Frederick Scott, of the 
Manchester Statistical Society, has undertaken to make a similar 
Inquiry in Manchester and Salford, which he hopes to complete 
this year. At Leeds also the matter is under consideration, and I 
hope other provincial towns may follow suit. 

(2.) Industry—The place that the East End occupies in the 
industrial constitution of London I shall try to show by the 
following table, which at the same time and in the same way 
expresses the place which London occupies compared to the whole 
of England. It is a statement by numbers and percentages of the 
Occupations of the people, arranged on the system adopted in a 
former paper read by me before this Society : 

VOL. LI. PART Il. Xx 
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Table of Occupations. 
fast London and Hackuey. 


Percentage. 


A BTiCUltUre..... cece eeisesetesesseneseeteneneenenes 
Fishing ....s.secseecsesccnsscscsesseeetenenenenssenees 
MTN GT iesceseoreenronantenes Ev asteathane Harare 
Building oe ssesescscscscsneerensssssseeeneeessesenes 
Manufacture— 
Machinery and tools ......:.seseeeerees 
Ship building... reese 
Metal workers  .....sssessrcccessecerseeeeens 
Barthen ware, &C. .....sccesrcesseserseres 
Fuel, gas, and chemicals ............++ 
Furs, leather, glue, &C........e1 sere 
Wood, furniture, and carriages .. 
Paper, floorcloth, and waterproof... 
Textiles and Ayeing .....s.eseeerereees 
EV OBIS ec pcelsecceysvcanspaces nneestes queens sacs 
Food, drink, and smoking_............ 
Watches, instruments, and toys .... 
Printing and bookbinding ........... 
Unspecified ccsrcccrcercsssessersceenerereens 


117,28: 





So 
“I 
bo 
bo 
PS hae a 


& 
IN 
iy 
(Je) 
oAb roe 
DDO OUND HB CONN DO Or 


OU 
a 
QO 
Qo 
OV 
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Total of Manufacture ............ 155,165 
Transport— 
Navigation and docks ......ssssesee 
Railways ....cecsescscereeegeeseeeeseee wevseeaeees 
GALS hae chessans sn ocstsact oonsomvers+sateesveewres 


Dealing .....csscecsceesecsesserseeseseneeeneneeees 45,874 
Tndustrial Service— 
COGTINENGIGLY sethessscssvathscervonsecencssecvenes 


Grenera Sa DOULL «.ss.-ssecteevecentevencrcese oe 


34,653 


_—_——— 


399,591 


Total of Industrial Service .... 





Total of Industry .........+-0000 


AAministration ......csccssscscccenreersesececees 
Army and Navy....scssssssssseseeseereseerensees 
Police and PLisONsS........csrecsecesssreccoerees 


Medicine —..ccscsssccsscoscecseeseeseseecensonenens 
Art and Amusement ........sceecerecereeees 
Literature and Science .........+0+ aches 
education oiiiwssccseens Wane siassns ee eoearans 
Religion ...ssscsecsesscsessrsrentencensneersscssenssen 


Total of Public and es 


: é 20,82 
SIONAL ServiCe ......ssseeevceevees oF 


Domestic Service ...sccccserssecesreereeseeees 49,507 


3795925 
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Table of Occupations. 










Whole of London. England and Wales. 


































































































ondon. 
Perceutage. Total. Percentage. Total. Percentage. 
na eae 2". 200 — 133 — 1,341,000 — 12°0 
— — 2,00 — — — 30,000 —_— 0°3 
— O°2 4,000 = O'2 — 562,000 — 50 
- 8°8 141,400 Cs 8°3 — 796,000 — aay 
3 22,500 ies 224,000 2:0 
2 | 5,900 03 54,000 0°5 
& f 35,800 21 477,000 43 
3 t =, 300 0:2 72,000 06 
)°4, 8,400 05 48,000 0'4: 
Ba, | 21,000 12 63,000 0°6 
0 | 62,800 3°7 240,000 2°2 
V5 | 11,400 0°7 48,000 0-4, 
i 25,200 15 962,000 8'°6 
8 188,800 11:0 954,000 8°5 
wy!) 35,000 2°0 182,000 1°6 
“0 16,800 1:0 45,000 0-4 
mS) | 42,200 2°5 88,000 08 
3 f 25,800 15 142,000 1°3 
ee / 
26°4 | 505,900 29°5 31599;000 32°2 
87,400 5 51 347,000 alt 
f 22,000 1:3 139,000 1-2 
48,800 29 168,000 15 
158,200 9°3 654,000 5°8 
200,400 Ivy 924,000 8°3 
| 69,100 40 225,000 2°0 
t 78,100 - 46 560,000 5°0 
147,200 8°6 785,000 yme) 
1,179,500 68'9 8,691,000 Lia 
4 | 23,400 1:4 82,000 0-7 
‘2 16,500 1°0 124,000 aha 
"6 10,000 0°6 36,000 0°3 
0 15,200 08 44,000 0°4, 
of 26,300 1°5 84,000 0'8 
3 19,300 11 47,000 0°4 
"2 3,600 02 9,000 O1 
4 | 26,400 1°7 183,000 16 
"4, 7,300 0°4 51,000 0°5 
9°5 - 148,000 8°7 660,000 5°9 
383,700 22°4 1,838,000 16°4 
100°0 1,711,200 100°0 {1,189,000 100°0 





The method here adopted might with advantage be carried — 
further, and arranged to show the ages and sexes’of the workers, 
and the probable numbers of dependents. As it stands, one notices, 
comparing the East End with the whole of London, and still more — 


markedly with the rest of London, the important position held by 
(1) dress, (2) furniture, &c., (3) navigation and docks. Together 


these employments account for 30 per cent. of the employed popn- — 


q 
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lation, as against 20 for the whole of London, 17 per cent. fer 


London without the Hast Hnd, and 11 per cent. for all England 
In these trades we have on the whole a low scale of pay; they 


include the casual dock labourer, and all those workpeople who 


have recently been called “ sweatees.”’ 
More generally, it is to be observed that Manufacture accounts 


for no less than 41 per cent. of the occupied population, as compared — 


to 32 per cent. for all England, and 26 per cent. for London 
excluding the Hast End; Transport for 12 per cent., as compared 
to 84 per cent. for the rest of London, and 6 per cent. for all 
England. Dealing is about 12 per cent. all over London, but is only 


8 per cent. for all England. In Industrial Service (which includes” 


general labour) the Hast Hnd stands at g per cent., compared to 
8 per cent. for the rest of London, and 7 per cent. for all England. 
On the other hand, Building is only 6 per cent., as compared to 


9 per cent. for the rest of London, and 7 per cent. for all England; 7 


and of course Agriculture finds no place. On the whole, Industry 
accounts for 81 per cent. of the occupied population, as compared 
to 65 per cent. for the rest of London, 69 per cent. for all London, 


and 78 per cent. for all England. Domestic Service in Hast 


London and Hackney accounts for 13 per cent., while in the rest 
of London it absorbs 25 per cent., in all London 22 per cent., and in 
all England 16 per cent. This again may be taken as a rough 


test of poverty. If we exclude Hackney, Domestic Service drops — 
to about 10 per cent., and of this a very large part is under the 


head of hotel and restaurant service, or accounted for by such 
extra outside service as is performed by barbers and sweeps. 
Finally, Public and Professional Service, which accounts for 9 per 
cent. in London at large, only occupies 5} per cent. in Hast London, 
being, however, about the same percentage as holds good for the 
rest of England. 

I desire to acknowledge the great courtesy and kindness with 
which the registrar-general placed at my disposal the unpublishea 
occupation sheets for the districts I had under review. I only 
regret that my inquiry comes so long after the date of the returns 
as to reduce to some extent the value of the information they 
contain. I desire also to thank the School Board and their officers 


.. 
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for their cordial co-operation, without which I could not have moved 
a step. | 

In conclusion I must apologise for the very fragmentary cha- 
racter of this paper. It not only needs to be read in connection 
with my paper of last May, but also with much that has yet to be 
written, before it can even pretend to present a full account of the 
condition and occupations of the people of East London. I am, 
however, glad to say that I have obtained some very valuable 
co-operation, and can now see my way to the completion of my task 
by the end of the present year, when I hope to gather together the 
various fragments in one volume. 
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Appenpix A (1).—Table of See 
Norr.—The figures in these tables 
Divided into Sections according to Character of Employment of Heads of Families. 










































More or less Dependent. 


_. lchilaren}| YOU8 
Wives. - Persons, 


Class. Description. 








Males. 
Labour.... Lowest class, loafers, &c..... 
Casual day-to-day labour.... 
Irregular labour ..........-+s+ 
Regular work, low pay........ 

a ordinary pay 
Foremen and responsible work... 
Building trades. cv... 
Furniture, woodwork, c.... 
Machinery and metals ........ 
AD Printing ste. -seicom cnet: teed 
B. Watches,instruments,&e. 
c. Furs and leather ............ 
D, Silk WEAVING \.lawctesccrece: 
E. Sundry artisans _............ 

VA Dregs ii i-acccccarbevcrnconmneswereree 

12| Food preparation ..........000 

Locomo- 13) Railway servants ................ 
tion 14} ROG, BOrVICO 4: .5.c00000505s5ceranees 
Assistants 15| Shops and refreshment houses ... 
Other 16| Police, soldiers, and sub-officials 


Artisans 








10 


AFF ODO OUR DH 





Wages 17 Sa TOT tet, c.uer cere eee cteneceee 
18| Other wage earners ............ 

Manufac- 19] Home industries (not employing) 
turers, &c. 20] Small employers ............+++. 
21) Large pha tee seseectestaree 

Dealers 22) Street sellers, &c. ...........0 
23] General dealers..............000++ 

24) Small shops: ..:...c0.-fecersssoens 


25| Large sbops(with assistants) 
Refresh- 26] Coffee and boarding houses 


ments 27| Licensed houses ..........000 
Salaried, 28] Clerks and agents................ 
&e. 29| Subordinate professional .... 
80| Professional (icon savecesser 

No work 31) Ill and no occupation ........ 
32| Independent ............eereere 

Total of | male heads of families........ 


Females. 33| Semi-domestic employment 
SAl DISS 2...siesescasiers-sosvancoesnenm 
35] Small trades .........ccceseersenes 
36| Employing and professional 
37| Supported .....cvcedccreresnoreanens 
38| Independent ..........ceceeeeres 


Total of | female heads of families .... 
39] Other adult women ............ 


a, pees ee ee 


Totalen vo 
Inmates of Institutions .... 


Total population 
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Divided into Classes according to Means and Position of Heads of Hamilies. 












Very Poor. Poor. Comfortable. 
| A. B. C. Thy E. F, 
oe Lowest Casua) | Irregular | Regular f Ordinary | Highly 
: : ch: Standard Paid 
Class. Earnings. | Earnings. | Minimum.} Farnings.| Work. 
L 907 — ard —_ —_ 
2 ine 3,182 ee a eel 
3 —— 504 2,061 — —_ 
h = 70 ae 4,881 —: 
) — — — 954: 62 
) ogord — ae] 9 668 
] 27 528 E350 1,350 794, 
3 27 1,168 2,040 3,263 1,053 
) 9 188 387 798 654: 
(A. —_— 127 218 566 734 
B. —_ 55 126 198 331 
D4 ©. —~ 135 23 476 109 
D. 19 29 10 10 
E. 9 254: 536 1,102 238 
1 —_ 872 1,586 2,282 348 
2 — 74 160 483 74: 
3 —_ 9 ae 99 118 
A — 38 103 272 38 
3) 18 160 169 815 213 
6 —_ —_ — lil 220 
( — _— 8 33 — 
8 — 145 237 842 282 
9 — 258 430 660 734: 
0 — — 9 29 1,997 
1 es — = a es 
2 36 286 573 340 27 
3 26 35 9s 95 209 
4, — — 35 238 982 
5) — — oom —_— 650 
16 — — _— 18 145 
7 =~ 9 ~ 27 149 
28 — 26 87 208 1,247 
29 — 8 8 32 184 
30 a — — — 26 
31 — 211 62, 9 9 
32 he ss — — 33 
33 — 1,301 500 267 — 
34 — 364 270 34.4 178 5 
35 5 398 274 369 158 5 
36 — — — 24 54 30 
37 a 49 49 138 162 — 
38 oes = — 5 26 15 
39 96 940 1,054 | 1,918 4,544 | 1,109 
1,160 11,413 $12,821 | 28,265 |54,972 | 13,502 
scent...) 0°96 Daeio-ss | 19:21 | 45739 «| .1t14 

















Well-to-do. 
G. H. 
Lower | Upper 
Middle. | Middle. 
767 9 
135 27 
26 — 
595 817 
18 = 
253 175 
336 9 
65 8 
26 325 
41 8 
5 — 
ces ar 
15 = 
210 124 
2,526 |1,502 
2°09 1°24 





Total. 


25237 
1,161 
1,214 





DZ igh Ge 
100°00 





Class. Description. 


Males. - 

Labour.... 1) Lowest class, loafers, &c. 
2) Casual day-to-day labour 
3| Irregular labour _................ 
4! Regular work, low pay 
5 me ordinary pay 
6] Foremen and responsible work... 

Artisans 7| Building trades.................... 
8} Furniture, woodwork, &c. 
9| Machinery and metals........ 
(} A. Printing: S2 pens eee 

B. Watches and instruments 

104 | c. Furs and leather ............ 
[| D. Siulk-weavin eens 

( E. Sundry artisans ............ 

LY) Dress 3.5 Siete eee 
12/ Food preparation .............. 

Locomo- 13] Railway servants .............- 

tion 14) Road servile ...vssssese.assszescvars 

Assistants 15} Shops and refreshment houses .. 

Other 16} Police, soldiers, and sub-officials 

WALES FLT] SOAMOM. g:.ges-encet-zccs-og steal 
18] Other wage earners ........... 

Manufac- 19) Home industries (not employing) 
turers, 20| Small employers ........0....... 
&e. 21| Large fe Ceagyp: he 
Dealers 22; Street sellers, &e. ................ 
23] General dealers ................0.. 

24) Smnall SHOPS Geessaen-ct-acccee.7- 

25) Large shops( employing assistants) 

Refresh- 26) Coffee and boarding houses 

ments 27} Licensed houses ................ 

Salaried 28] Clerks and agents................ 

&e. 29| Subordinate professional .... 
30) Professional 7 ..c.cc.<ctesetssosees. 

No work 31) Ill and no occupation ........ 

32| Independent; .......0-:.1-.-4s.s+02«, 








Total of | male heads of families ........ 2 


Females. 33) Semi-domestic employment 
DAL LITOSB <ooass lang esses kos 
35] Small trades ............csees0000 
36| Employingand professional 
B7| Supported «2c... eae 
38) Independent. .............:ssn0s00.: 


Total of | female heads of families .... 
39) Other adult women ............ 





Total 32s, 26 


Inmates of Institutions 


Total population ........ 




























Children 


—l5. 


1,226 
558 
662 


89 
188 


51 


_™ 


23,290 | 50,374 |11,966] 8,134 |127641| 100° 





More or less Dependent. 


Young 
Pers 
15—20. 


ons, 





200 
580 
274 
470 
878 
105 
557 

1,879 
370 
285 

66 
142 
120 
370 

1,258 
259 
128 

89 
317 
140 

14. 
210 
507 
418 

50 
408 
107 
348 
270 

35 

91 
224 

52 

53 

35 

6 


288 
131 
156 
20 
44. 
12 


—= 








and Wi- 

dowers. 
7. 
136 | 1,185 0°9: 
422 | 5,860| 475 
196 | 2,765} 21 
365 | 4,942 3°8 
671 | 9,162 | ae 
72 | 1,042} 08 

400 | 5,629] 44 
1,302 |18,598 145 
257 | 8,678) 28: 
207. | 2,890) aaa 
47 "665 O's, 
105 | 1,459} 11. 


Unmar- | _ 

ried 

Males 

eee 00 Total. 


































99 | 1,802] 10 
271 | 3,778| 279 
887 [12,621] 98 


26 441} 03 
290 | 4,109} 3:2 
49 | 1,097| o8 
257 | 3,567} 2°81 
176 | 2,628} 20 
27 370] o°2: 
65 921| oF 
170 | 2,825] 18: 
39 540} 0°4: 
41 557 | o4 
25 361] 0°2! 


7 79| ovo 
— | 2,311] 18) 
— 1,048 | 0°82 
— 1,226 | ovgé 
— 166} 0°13 
— 365 | 0°29 
— 106} o°c8 
— | 8,790} 6°89 





ee 


2,359 = 








130900, |» — 
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Divided into Classes according to Means and Position of Heads of Families. 


wy.” 


SR EO, oe OP eS we ee 


DOR OOM N OO OC Re WW PO WY W™N Be SS mew eee 


— WN Oe Of me WY 


Peeerces 


CS eS ) re pel Lome | 


Very Poor. 

A. B. 
Lowest Casual 
Class. Earnings. 
1,185 — 

— 5,680 

—— 638 

_— 223 

— 8 

8 592 
17 2,950 
9 253 

— 86 

_— 61 

—- 136 

— 160 

18 742 
9 2,010 
y 180 

—_— 26 

— 74, 

a 196 

— 8 

— 91 

9 660 
— 27 
69 1,638 
8 59 
— 51 
— 284 
19 1,232 
— 340 
25 555 

— 45 

104 1,400 
1,489 | 20,405 

xr17 15°99 


C. 


Irregular 
Earnings. | Minimum.]} Warnings. 


590 
268 
186 


Poor. 


i 


Regular 


4,686 
880 


480 
3,170 
280 


2,360 


34 


Comfortable. 

KE. Ine 
Ordi ig 
Standard te 

Work. 

77 =e 
33 as 
8,199 75 
44 998 
2,873 472 
8,600 761 
1,974 592 
1,878 540 

310 156 

At 119 

523 128 

1,714 136 
55494 408 
1,519 104 
834 230 
568 66 
1,897 325 
1,160 237 
77 can 
1,451 413 
2,000 J,060 

366 2,343 

683 43 

467 222 

1,825 1,183 
36 755 
84 169 

188 230 

S20. Nqil;270 

79 274 
—_ 33 
26 8 
46 a 

160 5 

163 =< 

i472 25 

33 61 

189 5 

49 4 
3,500 995 
50,892 | 14,452 
39°86 11°32 





Well-to-do. 
G. He 
Lower Upper { 
Middle. | Middle. 
9 ~—— 
1,170 9 
308 133 
ey, — 
93 =| 
1,067 770 
84. —_— 
341 111 
gt eT 
162 a 
50 474, 
26 — 
48 care 
49 <2 
260 110 
317750 | Lj607 
2°96 1°26 








Total. 


1,185 
5,860 
2,765 
4,942 
9,162 
1,042 
5,629 
18,598 
3,678 
2,890 
665 
1,459 
1,302 
35778 
12,621 
2,603 
1,275 
931 
35230 
1,448 
155 
25446 
4,982 
3,988 
441 
4,109 
1,097 
3,567 , 
2,628 
370 
921 
2,325 
540 
557 
361 
79 


2.318 
1,048 
1,220 
166 
365 
206 


8,790 


127,641 


I00°0O 
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Heads 





ae Men 
Class. Description. a Children Young | over 20 Total. 
_| Families. } Wives. Persons} and 
















—15. | 1590, |Widowers. 


| fT S 








Married Men. 
Labour.... 1| Lowest class, loafers, &e. .... 403 139 | 352] 795 2,098 | 


493| 825 | 288] 793 | 3,029 














RRR Resets ee Pe Se a ee 









































8| Irregular labour .........-...-. 291 544 | 158] 174 1,462 
4| Regular work, low pay........ 395] 678 | 197] 236 | 1,907 
5 ¥ ordinary pay 1,256| 2,377 689 749 6,343 
6| Foremen and responsible work 114 244. 70 68 611 
- Artisans 7| Building trades...............++ 255 str | 149] 153 1,326 | 
8| Furniture, woodwork, &c. 359 708 | 206] 216 1,853 ame 
183 324 95 | 109 899 | 
pecans te 608| 1,120 | 827] 362 | 3,085]. 
EULA Mace recs areca 2,556| £221 |1B@A tT iye26 13,406 | 1 
RE ty 904] 1,940 | 564] 540 4,861 | > 
Locomo- 13] Railway servants ................ 106 173 49 | . 63 498 | | 
tion 14] Road service ....ccsesseseceeeeee: 126 |-.a363 73 76 654 | 
223 427 | 124 b a32 1,132 | 
Other 212| 429 | 124). 126° | 1,106mm 
wages 17) Seamen .......cecserereeerereerenes 26 48 14 15 130 | _ 
18| Other wage earners «........- 751 tas fo melee bees 382 | 
Manufac- 236| 474 | 189] 140 | 122780 
turers, &c. 20| Small employers ......-...+++ 662| 1,689 | 488 | 406 3,91353i 
21| Large jy) MEetoa tie tke 100 148 43 58 449 | — 
Denlers 22 Street sellers, Kc. ........0 516| 1,048 301 | 468 2,856 | 
23] General dealers... 569| 1,163 | 38388] 337 2,984 | 
2A) Small shOps .....resereceseeeeees 
25| Large shops, employing 
ASBISUATICS fe. qssncererses-ty-- + 
Refresh- 


ments 
Salaried, 28| Clerks and agents............... 
&e. 29| Subordinate professional .... 


No work 31) Il] and no occupation ......... 


Peer cece orecessserereres 


orereoess 


Poem eee meee meee eee eee ee ees eeeeeees 


Pee ere eerseerreeeaseee 


Peewee re eeeeeesrereoeereeee 


Pee eeeens eres seresons 





Peet oreeerer 


Inmates of Institutions .. 


Total population ........ 





ij 
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lasses. WHITECHAPEL. 


Divided into Classes according to Means and Position of Heads of Families. 





Very Poor. Poor. Comfortable. Well-to-do. 
A B C D E. F G H 
n. Total. 
Lowest Casual Trregular | Regular Ordinary Highly Lower Upper 
, ‘ a Standard Paid : F 
Class. -| Earnings. | Earnings, | Minimum. } farnings. | Work. Middle. Middle. 
2,098 — — = — — — — 2,098 
— 2,939 go _ — — —_— — 3,029 
— 192 1,184 — = 286 — —_— — 1,462 
_— 90 — 1,817 — — — — 1,907 
= — =e 1,079 | 5,264 = wes ee 6,343 
aa — — — 22, 579 — — 611 
— 53 146 265 809 53 — — 1,326 
9 130 139 315 1,195 65 — — 1,853 
— — 63 108 638 90 ome ee 899 
9 97 389 388 1,438 714, — -~ 7,038 
18 924: 254.30 3,206 6,348 480 — — 13,406 
9 83° Pais 1,016 35753 oa i wee 4,861 
— 17 — 67 364 50 — 498 
—- 21 Bad) 147 359 42 — — 654. 
— 44. 18 150 785 135 — — 1,132 
— 43 — 164 899 — = — 1,106 
—_— 5 19 _— 106 — — — 130 
_- 14 a7 27 251 63 — — 382 
_ 53 366 — 808 ne — — 1227 
: -— a — 67 744. | 2,234 744 129 3,918 
pe cee — — — tem 300 149 449 
a2 276 938 544, 974 52 — — 2,856 
: 18 57 552 450 | 1,250 607 a ~— 2,984 
| a 16 24 305 1,564 922 301 — 3,122 
) — —_— — — 24. 520 420 527 1701 
— — —— 5 49 182 22,9 — 493 
. — — — 5 13 119 386 219 742° 
— 27 54 121 540 444, 120 40 1,346 
) a 8 8 32 162 163 56 8 437 
ye —_ os — os -16 16 150 182 
— 351 a2 18 32 aie oy 442 
— a — — 23 8 16 — 47 
ag 5 334 329 216 224 — a — 1,108 
i — 102 140 167 65 — —~ oe 474 
) 5 91 fee 124 136 5 — — 484 
S — — — 10 40 15 15 _ 80 
( —_— 48 30 120 128 _ —- —- 326 
3 — —_ — — rf, 15 27 — 69 
3] 196 551 656 1,047 | 2,665 695 247 112 6,199 
al ’....}) 2,439 6,566 4,842 | 11,980 | 31,825 | 8,277 35285 1,334 73,518 
ent. 37°32 8-92 10°67 16°33 43°29 11°27 4°39 1°81 100°00 














Class. 
Males. 
Labour.... 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Artisans 7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Locomo- 13 

tion 14. 

Assistants 15 

Other 16 

wages 17 

18 

Manufac- 19 

turers, 20 

&e. 21 

Dealers 22 

23 

24 

25 

Refresh- 26 

ments 27 

Salaried, 28 

&e. 29 

30 

No work 31 

32 

Total of 
Females. 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

Total of 

39 


Semi-domestic employment oho Re 547 | 185 — 
H LIP OSS: © sc. cova. petagetee. cee eerenen 204, — 281 68 = 
Smmalltraclés). 25. c:.cca0-caees 128 | — 193 4s, = 
Employing and professional I6j — 17 4 = 
Suppértetl ws. 2 ooeoweaee 55) — aw 18 — 
Independent: foxes 2, — 5 2 — 
female beads of families ....} (792) 
Other adult women ............. —— — — — — 
ANSE LDR leh Sie Bo se 9,676 18,884 | 16,941 | 4,251 | 4,436 





More or less Dependent. Aine 


































Heads married 
Description. of : Children | Youne meee 
Families. } Wives. Persons} and 
—1L. 15—20. | Widowers. 
Lowest class, loafers, &e. ....) 181 | 181 64 87 86 
Casual day-to-day labour...) 921 | 921] 1,447 | 855] 651 
Trregular:labour <.ceesccneset 591 591 | 1,071 266 282 
Regular work, low pay ........ 714 711 | 1,191 |2 296 | + 320 
iS ordinary pay} 1,328 }1,328 | 2,485 | 613] 642 
Foremen and responsible work . 302 302 597 147 144 
Building trades ..............000 244] 244 AAR tae E19 
Furniture, woodwork, &c..... 300 | 300 624.| 129i) hraz 
Machinery and metals ........ 198 | 198 348 84 94. 
Sundry artisans .....:...00..00. 421 421 739 182 200 
Dr 638 cp havian citation ereen 928 | 928 | 1,751 | 484] gar 
Food preparation ...........0. 
Railway servants .........e 
Road service li eee cisco 
Shops and refreshment houses...... 


Police, soldiers, and sub-officials.. 


Other wage earners ............ 
Home industries (not employing).. 
Small employers ..2.6.0..4...0«.+5 
Large ig Be Geengtv este seerie: 
Street sellers, &. .........ceee. 
General dealers \,..:3%.1.+.s5000; 
Small shops: cen cnet tee 
Large shops(employing assistants) 
Coffee and boarding houses 
Licensed houses ).....i.:.cecs00.0 
Clerks and agents. ............... 
Subordinate professional .... 
Professional 2.<teamtis opcttes. 
Ill and no occupation............ 
Independentitseanerent ee 





male heads of families ........ (8,884) 























Inmates of Institutions 





Total population ........ 


=, 
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asses. ST. GEORGE’S-IN-THE-EAST. 


Divided into Classes according to Means and Position of Heads of Families. 
Very Poor. Poor. Comfortable. Well-to-do. 


‘ A. B. C. 107 EK. F, G. B: Total 
Cc 1h 1 Ordinary Highly , 
Lowest asua rregular | Regular a ae Paid Lower Upper 

















Class. Earnings. | Earnings. | Minimum. Earnings. Work. Middle. Middle. 
a9 <3 ns ia rie bas o Ors 529 
sy 4,226 69 a¥ ae pagh a - 45295 
—_ 182 2,562 — 57 — = = 2,801 
—_ 10 mee 3,219 — mes —- —- 45220 
— 13 — 281 6,102 as = —- 6,396 
— —_ — — 70 1,422 — = 1,492 
— 57 r72 132 686 114 — ~~ 1,161 
10 75 [41 221 863 85 — — 1,395 
_ 38 47 132 508 197 s = O22 
20 84, 130 442 1,147 + 140 or ae 1,963 
18 660 849 1,621 1,204 130 me = 4,482 
— 90 . 209 509 E163 120 — — 2,091 
ace — —. 30 260 30 = i 320 
= = 19 19 142 48 —— — 228 
an 48 19 160 495 70 — — 792 
a 9 as — — 329 = aa oars 329 
oo 26 ge 334 492 —s mae oe 964 
18 36 44 214 258 44, — — 614 
— 10 169 208 324 188 a — 899 
ioe —_ net 22 324 831 173 —— 1,350 
— — — — — 73 31 104. 
_ 223 380 121 196 9 me =r 929 
— 2 60 39 229 49 oS a 388 
— 9 ~~ 220 1,089 460 Ea = 1,829 
— — — — 50 158 207 -—- 415 
— — — 9 126 17 9 — 161 
= om oe 9 55 156 350 36 606 
— 10 29 77 286 313 mi aa a2 
7 ae 43 22 53 43 54 22 237 
Sis when _— — — 8 8 15 31 
— 71 26 52 26 — aa ae 175 
at =; a — 15 8 15 a 38 
— 511 219 253 87 — — —— 1,070 
—_ 131 146 175 101 — — —— 553 
5 150 64. 113 32 5 ras =e 369 
4 ve ak 4, 23 5 + oF 36 
— 10 14 81 39 noe oe =e 144 
= nh ae = = Le 9 iad 9 
7 48 510 423 672 1,295 359 45 8 3,390 
ey 718 |'7,191 5,946 | 9,391 ]18,126 | 5,009 | 1,c85 W121 47,578 


ent.) 1°51 | 15°12 12°49 19°74 38°09 10°53 2°28 0°24 | 100°00 
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Divided into Sections according to Character of Employment of Heads of Families. | 


Class. 








Married Men. 


Labour... 1 

2 

3 

4, 

5 

6 

Artisans 7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
Locomo- 138 

tion 14 

Assistants 15 

Other 16 

wages 17 

18 

Manufaec- 19 

turers, &c. 20 

21 

Dealers 22 
23 

24: 

25 

Refresh- 26 

ments 27 

Salaried, 28 

&e. 29 

30 

No work 31 

382 

Total of 
Females. 

33 

34, 

85 

36 

37 

388 

Total of 


39 


Bootu—Condition and Occupations of the 









Heads 
Description. of 
Families. 

Lowest class, loafers, ce. .... 183 
Casual day-to-day labour ..| 1,430 
Irregular labour. ..........0+ 430 
Regular work, low pay ....... 622 
pe ordinary pay| 1,846 
Foremen and responsible work 620 
Building trades .........cs.-.00 519 
Furniture, woodwork, &c. | 681 
Machinery and metals........ 751 
Sundry artisans  .............. 456 
Drege, oe Arie pees toserasean cn coon 170 
Food preparation .........0+ 244 
Railway servants... 67 
OBC SOLVICO .G..-cerscserosansyir- 81 
Shops and refreshment houses 197 
Police, soldiers, and sub-officials 2.24. 
ICAITION “s..ss..00sar-veveheccaarstences 34K 
Other wage earners ............ 97 
Home industries, not employing 196 
Small employers ...........4-. Pa 
Large Bp OED Rewszecesestomeee 49 
Street sellers, &C.: .......:..-00008 182 
General dealerg..............000+ 44 
Sal PHOS) +. tessuteent-saereteees B52 

Large shops (employing F 
PSAISHANES), <.c.---dacrser rent saat 
Coffee and boarding houses 90 
Licensed houses. .........+000 174 
Clerks and agents .............+ 450 
Subordinate professional...) 174 
Professional «:26s.<% secon vecstees 82, 
Til and no occupation ........ 34 
Independent... Sea heres 32 
male heads of families........ 111,384 
Semi-domestic employment] 350 
DY ead .-sss-ccsessscceeenrmeeg serrate 198 
Small trades ........cs-sevattenss. 125 
Employing and professional rs 
Supported \...cc.tr-ccteatecasspe 101 
Independent ........cceorssssrevees 35 
female heads of families...) 822 


Other adult women............ 











More or less Dependent. 


Wives. 

















| 
ApprenpDIx A (5).—Table of 4 


Un- 

married , 

Men ae 

Children | Young | over 20 | TOME 
1b Persons,} and 


15—20, |Widowers. 








103 196 7521 
2,559 | 656] 681 6,756 
8o1 | 206} 205 2,072 
1,105 | 283 2.96 2,928 
3,655 940 877 9,164 
1,202 | 309 295 3,046 
1,043 | 267] 250 2,598 
1,318 338 523 3,341 
1,440 | 3869 | 357 3,668 
854 | 219 257 2,202 | 
300 cues 81 798 
479 | 121] 116 1,204 | 
125 32 32 323 
167. | 43] 39 411 
354 | 90 94 932 
422, 108 106 1,084 
628 161 178 1,717 
163 42 46 445 | 
404 | 104 94 994 
s10|- 181} 112 .| 12am 
95 | 247 23 240 
343 88 86 881 | 
137 35 35 355" | 
694 | 177] 167 | 1,742 
553 | 141] 124 | 1,842 
158 40 43 421 
283 73 82 786 |. 
803 | 206] 213 2,122 
ia 83 82 835 
163 42 39 408 | 
68 17 18 177 
40 10 15 129 
491 | 126) — 967 | 
284 73 — 555 | 
190 49 — 364 
19.4. $0 — 37 
146 37 | — 284 
74. 19 — 128 | 
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lasses. STEPNEY. 


Divided into Classes according to Means and Position of Heads of Families. 











Very Poor. | ; Comfortable. Well-to-do. 
: A. B. C. D. BE. F. G. H. 
n. Total. 
Lowest We vibe dee Bopaien hare en ies Upper 
Class. Harnings. | Earnings. | Minimum.} Barnings. | Work. Middle. Middle. 
752 ee = e aa — 752 
— 6,546 210 — — 6,756 
-— 378 1,436 — — — 2,072 
— 130 — 2,798 — — 2,928 
— 83 — 2,154 — — 9,164. 
— = tice Cpe = — | 3,046 
9 173 129 364: — — 2,598 
9 158 134 468 ca a 3,341 
9 174 3 477 — —~ 3,668 
_— 75 195 195 — — 2208 
9 127 15 160 — = 798 
9 54 = 290 —— — 1,204 
: — 4, — ced —— — 223 
— 35 42 74 —- —~ All 
| —_ _ 23 10 99 a — 932 
— 27 —~ 127 -— — 1,084 
ae 43 200 — aaa 1% 1,717 
— id. 26 26 a —_ 445 
— one. 222 — — — 994 
— — _— 172 294 98 Lay 
— a= — — 160 80 240 
: 27 131 | ars | 121 es ait 881 
= 24, 89 48 a — 355 
: — — 14 87 226 — 1,742 
} = ae ae ee 544 396 | 1,342 
) — — — — 253 —_ 42% 
i — — — --- 481 204: 786 
3 — vale 191 338 127 2,122 
) a 16 17 64 112 16 835 
) — — — 40 336 408 
L — rat 247 52 — — 177 
2 = = — — 45 as 129 
5 5 391 2.4.2 230 — — 967 
; — 153 132 154 a — 555 
5 P 92 67 68 a 364 
5 = — — 4 5 — 23 
is —- 57 IO 26 = — 284. 
3 “- — — 10 56 aS 128 
|. 67 728 284 681 215 105 | 4,628 


| gol 9,796 3,789 9,157 2,769 1,362 | 62,063 
ent.| 1°45 15°78 6°10 14°74, 4°48 2°19 | 100'00 
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Class. 


Married Men. 


Labour .... 1 
2 

3 

4, 

5 

6 

. Artisans 7 
8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Locomo- 18 
tion 14 
Assistants 15 
Other 16 
wages 17 
18 


Manufac- 19 


turers, &c.20 
pat 

Dealers 22 

23 

24. 

25 

Refresh- 26 

ments 27 

Salaried, 28 

&e. 29 

30 

No work 31 

oat 

Total of 
Females. 

33 

34 

3b 

36 

37 

38 

Total of 

39 


Bootu—Oondition and Occupations of the 











Inmates of Institutions ....) — 


Total population ........ io 


ApprenDix A (6).—Table of 8 


Divided into Sections according to Character of Employment of Heads of Families . 


More or less Dependent. 












[June, — 


q 
i 


Un- 





Heads married Ey 
Description, of ‘ Youn Men Total. r: 
ra : Children 8 | over 20 ee 
Families. | Wives. Persons} and ie 
ib. 15—20, |Widowers.| — i 
Lowest class, loafers, &c..... 224] 224 73 104 gi 716 
Casual day-to-day labour.... 673 673 | 1,215 302] 350 3,21308 
Irregular labour «................ 492 492 974 240} 200 2,398 | 
Regular work, low pay........ 688, 688] 1,183 294] 279 3,132) 
As ordinary pay] 2,886] 2,886] 5,418 | 1,845]13,171 | 18,706) 1 
Foremen and responsible work 558 558] 1,037 256] 227 | 2,636R% 
Building trades scessccwe-.sere 1,290] 1,290} 2,445 604] 523 6,152 | 
Furniture, woodwork, &c. 1,166] 1,166] 2,351 582] 474 5,739 | 
Machinery and metals........ 819gf 819] 1,585 394] 332 3,949 | 
Sundry artisans............s0 1,243] 1,243] 2,326 5747 504 5,890 | 
Dress. ee pe etrnee evtee 1,227] 1,227| 2,362 582] 498 5,896 | 
Food preparation ...........06. 1,020} 1,020] 1,943 482] 413 4,878 | 
Railway servants ..........000+ 188} 188 370 94] 76 916) 
Road Reryice wisteerssssicer.ceeen 3781 378 759 186} 153 1,854} — 
Shops and refreshment houses 831} 831] 1,565 386]: 336 3,949 | — 
Police, soldiers, and sub-officials 441 441 806 200] 180 2,068 | — 
SCAMEN2..c,.-crtuesoermertetgees ties 3271 327 542 134] 133 1,463 | 
| Other wage earners............ 3764 375 584 146] 152 1,632] 
Home industries, not employing 396 396 812 202] 160 1,966 
Small employers .............0. 648 648] 1,471 38664 262 3,395 | 
Large a nce 89 89 240 60 36 514] 
Street sellers, &C. ........eccee 2791 240 544 136] 113 1,847 | 
General dealers............s0000 498} 498] 1,095 272| 201 2,564 | 
Small shops Gi... 663] 663] 1,283 318] 270 3,197 | 
veistante’ ee t| STE] SIL) 2,046 | (260) a07 | my 
Coffee and boarding houses 46 46 109 26 19 246 | 
Licensed houses ....s....c0000 nag 223 384 96 go 1,016] 
Clerks and agents ............ 1,232] 1,282] 2,334 | 580] 500 5,878 
Subordinate professional .... 334] 334 636 158] 135 1,597 
PYOLOSSIQNAL 08 .-ouesyecsormeates 120] Abe 256 64 49 611 
Ill and no occupation ........ 59 59 123 32 24 297 
Independent «..i.005:.c..ccsscsee- 101} 101 136 34] 41 413 
male heads of families ........ (20,024 
Semi-domestic employment 651, — 986 244) — 1,881 
Dress, vcan dee ee 484) — 405 | 178) — 1,367 
Small, trades s.ckenchonpean cree 184] — 263 66) — 513 
Employing and professional 56, — 112 257 — 196 
Sup pGrted ia... Susnccnceee 146] — 216 54, — 416 
Independent...§..cns.crseee Ios} — 1so |} 388) — 293 
female heads of families ....} (1,626) 
Other adult women............ — a — — —- 9,892 
Dota scsesessdoes 21,650 120,024 | 40,439 [10,117] 8,199 {110,321 |1 


2,008 





— 112,329) 


2 al 





{ 
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lasses. Mite Enp Oxtp Town. 


Divided into Classes according to Means and Position of Heads of Families. 











Very Poor. Poor. Comfortable. Well-to-do. 
A. EB. Cc. D. EK. F. G. H, 
1. 

Lowest Ceena Tregular Regular Sed sore Lose Upper 
Class. Earnings. | Earnings. | Minimum. Earnings. Work. Middle. Middle. 
9716 -— — o= —_ — — — 
— 3,113 100 — —_ — — — 
— 575 1,623 — 200 — — — 
— 45 — 3,087 on os ae — 

— 54: — 2,508 | 11,144 — — — 
— - — — — 36 2,600 — — 
9 360 492 738 | 4,245 308 — — 
9 278 344, 746 3,960 402 —— — 
9 109 142 288 2,848 553 — — 
9 145 416 417 2,600 2,303 — — 
— 59 58 1,297 3,834 648 — — 
— 98 368 368 4,044. ate — oe 
— (gs — 49 514 342 — — 
— 62 105 275 1,262 150 — — 
ons 76 36 295 B,0220 520 = — 
— 39 oo 174, 1,855 = a — 
— 28 124 = al on me = 
oars 31 69 69 ae 292 — — 
— 117 378 — 147% — — — 
a oa = 66 694 1,552 Q5I 132 
— a — — — — 350 164 
oy] 220 310 272 491 27 se we 
— 46 312 310 1,150 700 46 — 
os 32 _ 126 25390 480 169 er 
— — — — 56 782 414 983 
— — — — if 74 157 — 
- — —. aos 20 173 539 284 
Se 29 175 292 1,880 2,272 940 290 
ns 32 32 128 600 549 224. 32 
— -— — — — 50 60 501 
— 208 62 9 g 9 —- as 
— — — _- 192 90 110 21 
5 567 514 510 285 — oo = 
— 371 306 387 303 = — oe 
5 99 76 77 246 10 cee a 
ae — — 30 40 63 63 — 
re 42 15 68 291 = me os 
— — — 10 110 aD 138 — 
78 675 601 1,258 By 125 1,466 453 236 





867 | 7,521 | 6,668 | 13,854 
0°79 6°82 6°03 12°55 


57,414 | 16,450 4,914 2,643 
52°04 14°91 4°46 2°40 





VOL. LI. PART II. x 


Total. 


716 
35213 
25398 
3,132 

13,706 
2,636 
G1 52) 
55739 
35949 
5890 
5,896 
4,878 

916 
1,854 
33949 
2,068 
1,463 
1,622 
1,966 
39395 

514 
1,347 
25564 
3,197 
25535 

246 
1,016 
5,878 


1,597 
611 


297 
413 


1,881 
1,367 
§13 
196 
416 
293 


9,892 


eS ee ee es 


} 110,321 


I100°0O 


—__ 








329 Booru—Condition and Occupations of the (June, 
Aprrenpix A (7).—TZable of Se 





Divided into Sections according to Character of Employment of Heads of Families, 









More or less Dependent. Tn‘: 


married 










Heads 

















































Class. ‘ription. f 
Description : ; Children Young 
Families. | Wives. 1 Persons, 
mG ise 
Married Men. 
Labour.... 1) Lowest class, loafers, &c..... 


2| Casual day-to-day labour... 
3| Irregular labour ......-....+++ 
4) Regular work, low pay........ 
ordinary pay 


Artisans... Z Building trades... 
8} Furniture, woodwork, &e. 


ee eeeeee 
eee eeeeeerensereeeee 
cece ccc cceeresessvsvevereerseessees 


Pewee seecererere 


Locomo- i PVPS scecesshiancares 
tion LOO Macs ass ete eee 
Assistants 15] Shops and refreshment houses 
Other i 
wages 17} Seamen ........ssescsereeeeereeesens 
Manutfac- 
turers, 20) Small employers. .........++ 
&e. pe is A. noctervassuse- 
Dealers.... 
23] General dealers..............000 
DAI Sraall«shope lokcsaneces eccsnes 
Refresh- 
ments 27) Licensed HOUSES  .......-.++-- 
Salaried, 28] Clerks and agents................ 
&e. 29) Subordinate professional.... 
30] Professional ....cs-..000ds000-000: 
No work 1Onh ec 
32 Independent A. Becasresses-re-n 
Females. | 
_ 2,928 | 
_— 989 


Peer eeceeeeereeseesesesessresaserer: 


— 932° 
— 170 
— 616 | 
— 398 


PTeREeE eee ee 


Ores eres eseeeee- eaeesern Meee 


eee eeer errr oererereoers 


_ 9, 784 














33,600 sega 65,332 |14,791 | 12, ,020 166,393 
= = << 2,838 | 
















eeweeee 


Inmates of Institutions .... 









Total population .......... — iil 69,231 
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1888.] 


asses. PoPLAR. 


People of Hast London and Hackney, 1887. 


. Divided into Classes according to Means and Position of Heads of F amilies. 


Very Poor. 




































Comfortable. Well-to-do. 
A. B. C. D. E. F, Gs H. 
\. Total. 

Lowest Casual Irregular | Regular | Ordinary Highly Lower Upper 

‘ ; 28h Standard Paid ; : 

Class. | Karnings. | Earnings. | Minimum. Earnings. | Work. Middle. Middle. 

1,533 a oe ae <5 a 1,533 
— 12,475 — — — a 2,875 
i 1,180 585 a = sa 4,538 
x 191 = <i = ae 13,370 
— 131 13,935 — — — 16,528 
_ — 88 6,229 — — 6,317 

36 1,014 7,554 834 - = 12,454 
17 813 hae) 675 — — 10,072 
9 456 10,284 1125 oe a 14,109 

9 237 3,284 2,189 — —— 6,609 

9 341 | 1,773 443 = — 3,814 
" 108 1,964 Saal) Lae - 254.44 
_ 46 W557 2,113 | — — 3,756 
= 73 789 909 | — oa T3562 
— 84 23.03 400 | — = 33023 
ey; 84 2,778 4 a 33009 
— 159 B05 =o — — 55724 
ae 5d 1,809 as ia a 1,959 
— 153 1,091 — — 1,724. 
— — 454 75 597 136 2,062 
— — _- Pe, 137 407 
a 180 578 36 = 1274 
— 26 346 209 8 — 859 
— 54 25145 1,398 568 — 4,601 
— — 52 720 670 938 2,380 
- a 40 234, 286 cae 72 
“oe = 44 191 595 325 1,155 
— 75 2,864 1,832 1,018 223 6,786 
ie 56 1,048 955 392 56 2,813 
— — — 88 IIo 940 1,138 
—_ 520 26 18 — — 747 
— — 212 102 124 24, 462 
10 1,074 667 — —- — 2,928 
— 306 244 —_— eee = 989 
5 283 294 15 — = 932 
— = cy 61 48 aS 170 
— 75 493 ao TEs — 616 
= = 160 50 173 m 398 
103 1,261 4,412 1,310 305 174 9,784 
1,758 | 21,460 75,256 | 22,292 5,164 | 2,953 | 166,393 


1°C6 12°90 





45°23 


' 13°40 
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Divided into Sections according to 
























Class. Description. 
Males. 
Labour.... 1] Lowest class, loafers, &c..... 
2] Casual day- -to- -day Laboure: 
3| Irregular labour ..........5..-. 
4 Regular work, low pay....... 
5 * ordinary pay 
6| Foremen and responsible work... 
Artisans 7| Building trades.................... 
8| Furniture, woodwork, &c. 
9| Machinery and metals ....... 
(| A. Printing... 
| | B. Watches,instruments,&c. 
104 | c. Furs and leather ............ 
| | D. Silk weaving... 
(| u. Sundry artisans................ 
AT) Dress Sacco 
12| Food preparation ................ 
Locomo- 13] Railway servants _ ............ 
fion 14) Road service .4.4.05,02.-.t--c002-- 
Assistants 15| Shops and refreshment houses ... 
Other 16] Police, soldiers, and sub-officials 
wages 17| Seamen «0... cseseseeeneeeeeee 
18] Other wage earners ............ 
Manufac- 19} Home industries (not employing) 
turers, 20| Small employers ............... 
&e. 21| Large bi) ee ec beens etes tees 
Dealers 22) Street sellers, &. ..........00. 
23| General dealers...............0+ 
QA) Srnall shODS \sc-gsscencsnateoer 
25| Large ,, (with assistants) 
Refresh- 26) Coffee and boarding house 
ments 27| Licensed houses .............+ 
Salaried, 28] Clerks and agents................ 
&e. 29| Subordinate professional... 
86) Professional: 22227 faa: 
Nowork 31| Ill and no occupation ........ 
32] Independent ..............-.s-c-0- 
Total of | male heads of families........ 
Females. 33) Semi-domestic employment 
84) Dreasieiccieiecceoeeee teed 
35) Small trades 22. .c2sca. 
36| Employing and professional 
37) Supported ..ccie sages: noe 
38] Independent ........ .....-..-++++ 
Total of | female heads of families .... 
39| Other adult women............ 


eee 


Inmates of Institutions ... 


se eeenee 


Total population 


Boorn—Condition and Occupations of the 









[June, 
Appenpix A (8).—Table of 1 


Character of Employment of Heads of Fami es, 


More or less Dependent. 

























of | | children | Youns 
Families.) Wives- 15 Persons, 
> 115—20. 
374] 3874 158 192 
624] 624] 1,332] 312 
498] 498| 1,087] 255 
1,002] 1,002] 2,128 | 501 
1,629] 1,629] 3,248 | 764 
311] 311) 654) 168 
1593] 2,593] 5,598 | 1,318 
5171 1,517 | 3.225 459 
6z0| 620] 1,448 | 340 
773) 773) 1,598 374, 
431 431 922 215 
296] 296| 662 | 155 
7 7 15 4 
632} 632) 1,293 302 
1,696] 1,696 | 3,507 | 826 
358) 3581 | 74I 173 
382] 382] 787] 185 
592] 592] 1,304 | 306 
1,015} 1,015| 2,113 496 
452} 402 941 221 
52 52 78 18 
974) 774) 1,311 306 
850} 850} 1,796] 421 
828} 828] 1,888 | 443 
62] 62) 154| 36 
357 357 806 189 
1724 172) 379 89 
693 693 | 1,364 319 
455} 455| 1,070 251 
53 53 113 26 
96 96} 185 Ad 
3,269] 3,269] 6,492 | 1,521 
420 420 869 204. 
234 234 495 116 
83 83] 185 Ad, 
122 122 179 42 
245322 
I,O1O —_— 1,629 882 
505 | ae 572 | 183 
751 als 308 72 
85 se 138 32 
172) — 2.52 59 
178 eae 238 5G 
1,988 











* See note, p. 331. 
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asses. HACKNEY. 





Divided into Classes according to Means and Position of Heads of Families. 














Very Poor. Poor. Comfortable. Well-to-do. 
A. 5; C. D. E. 1 G, 4 
.. Lowest Casual | Irregular | Regular niaiadd Highly Lower Upper iat 
Class. | Earnings. } Earnings. | Minimum. oailned: worl Middle. Middle. 
1,260 — — = — — aoe = 1,260 
mn 3,146 17 _- a — — = 3,163 
— 942 1,536 —_— aa — me 2. 2,555 
= 440 os 4,569 59| — — — ie 5,068 
== % o 753 4,100 115 — — 75976 
— — — — 18 | 1,546 oe 3 1,564 
43 | 1,613 | 2,065 700 4° 6,570 | 2,235 — a 13,226 
; 8 874 890 668 4,278 958 ae a 7,676 
) 18 240 107 205 1,826 900 — oe 35296 
A, — 50 209 84 f 1,596 | 1,914 aaa ma 3,853 
a a ee 136 43 154: 802 | 1,041 aon a 2,185 
rs 0. — 182 148 182 825 200 = — 1,537 
Dd.| — — — 18 13 | — — >a 36 
LE. 17 265 257 621 1,600 373 = os 3,133 
; — 1,280 1,457 1,120 3,904 700 — = 8,461 
: 8 134 94 242 | 1,141 dotebs bors = 1,786 
3 8 25 — 208 1,078 582 5 7 1,901 
, — 292 250 457 1,682 370 — = 3,051 
) — 268 126 756 Vie is 754, “= — 5,079 
} — 8 50 34 | 1,750 420 = tr 2,262 
[ ss 14 — 14 2 22 5 == 222 
3 8 121 129 363 2,046 833 —— Se 3,500 
) 8 515 480 396 1,467 | 1,360 59 P 4,285 
) as 9 9 9 176 | 2,476 | 1,605 61 45345 
[ a _ == wee — — 185 156 341 
, 44 507 544 157 507 105 a — 1,864 
3 17 69 69 52 250 353 77 a 887 
4 — 73 93 309 r277 1 1,515 t22 a 35369 
5 =. ats 2 = 9 797.1 1,518 107 254.28 
) — —- — 25 84 134 25 is 268 
7 — — 16 By | 122 194 73 462 
3 — 295 196 320 2,880 | 7,500] 4,360 418 | 15,969 
) — 17 33 8 184 970 850 33 2,095 
) a au a a an 109 372, 700 1,181 
lL a 328 69 17 6, a a5 = 431 
2 — —- — — 170 184 141 22 517 
3 15 1,580 494 494, 403 35 ae — 3,021 
4, — 291 131 302 315 34 co er 1,073 | 
a — 174 37 133 169 37 5 = 555 
5 = = ttt 20 105 90 40 or 255 
7 — 80 28 75 2.30 65 5 =A 483 
3 — o — 26 21s | 101 130 4 472 
3 184 |} 1,734 | 1,184 | 1,668 | 5,993 | 3,595 | 1,219 196 | 15,773 
0 — ee ie on 8,500 aoe — 31,500 | 40,000 


> See 1,647 115,710 J10,74r {15,159 [62,725 | 32,712 | 10,904 33,266 | 182,864 
ent...) o'g1 8:58 5°85 8°35 34°29 | 17°85 5°98 1819 100°00 
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Class. 








Males. 
Labour.... 


Artisans 


OMNTMHMO- WNW eH 





10 

11 

12 
Locomo- 13 
tion 14 
Assistants 15 
Other 16 
wages 17 
18 


Manufac- 19 
turers, 20 
&e. 21 

Dedlers 22 

23 
24. 
25 

Refresh- 26 
ments 27 

Salaried, 28 
&e. 29 

30 

Nowork 31 

32 

Total of 

Females. 

33 

34 

4 35 
36 

37 

38 

Total of 
39 


Booru—Condition and Occupations of the 


Description. 


Lowest class, loafers, &. .... 
Casual day-to-day labour .... 
Trregular:laboutc.-...aee 
Regular work, low pay ........ 
59 ordinary pay 
Foremen and responsible work ... 
Building trades eis ieaces 
Furniture, woodwork, &e 
Machinery and metals 
Sundry artisans 
Dress = 5 iy. asceseaitecsentvone nesses 
Food preparation 
Railway servants 
Road Service iirc. te-csiee cree 
Shops and refreshment houses..... 
Police, soldiers and sub-officials ... 
NOMIMEW Moises tierisascetteeegues 
Other wage earners ............ 
Home industries (not employing) 
Small employers 
Large ei 
Street sellers, &c. ...........000- 
General dealers .................-- 
Smiat] “SHOPS ;.tac- esr amare. 
Large shops (employing 
aasistants) o...istscsccoce-ns 
Coffee and boarding houses 
Tacensed; houses 2.5-...c0 me. sss: 
Clerks and agents ................ 
Subordinate professional .... 
Professional 5 2ec surg ears: 
Ill and no occupation 
Independent 


Perec eer eres eeareres 


Cece eeeerenienee 


we eere erences oer 


ee ee ee 


Cocco rere eeoeeseees 


te ee errr eeee 
Cee e meee e eer eeesorervons 


male heads of families 


eeeeeees 


Semi-domestic employment 

Drees rid kihcotvgeee cetera 
Small trades 
Employing and professional 
NUppOried Ay.zceee emcees 
Independent 


Perce errors seer eereeees 


Rare ener eer eeereees 


female heads of families 
Other adult women 


ee wee 


weet eeeeeee 


Tots ©.c5 becuse ee cae 


Inmates of Institutions........ 


Total population 


Coreen er eeeereas 


[June, 


AppENDIx A (9).—Zable of 


















































Un- 
Heads married , 
of Children | Young | Males | Total. 
Families. | Wives. 1 FeOned Pand 
15—20. | Widowers. 
2,120] 2,106 578 | 1,232] 1,754 | 7,790 
8,101] 8,041] 16,184] 3,653 39,342 
3,861] 3,837] 7,466] 1,820] 1,627 | 18,610 
7,410] 7,849] 13,508] 3,229] 2,998 | 34,494 
14,390] 14,808] 27,701 | 6,782] 6,070 | 69,261 
3,244] 38,218] 6,478] 1,539 15,830 
7,784. 7,731] 15,382| 3,690] 3,102 | S7jamm 
11,596] 11,552] 23,653] 5,704) 4,539 57,044 
6,694] 6,685} 13,241] 3,141] 2,675 | 32,386 
8,967] 8,981] 17,307| 4,227] 3,617 | 49,049 
10,264] 10,208] 20,440] 5,174] 4,515 | 50,601 
4,045} 4,026] 8,079| 2,051] 1,805 | 20,006 
1,690|. 1,5741° 33221 Wo 636 | 7,782 
1,409} 1,403} 2,788 683 6,864 
3,442] 8,427| 6,570] 1,601] 1,395 | 16,485 
2,166) 2151] 4,251] 1,035| 898 | 10,501 
2,298] 2,272) 3,821 896 939 | 10,226 
2,893] 2,883] 4,169| 1,017 141 | 12,108 
3,070] 8,061], 6,335| 1,55L] 1,238 | 15,260 
3,636] 8,617) 8,279] 2,088] 1,579 | 19,194 
449 448 980| 243 197 | 2,817 
2,647] 2,685] 5,261] 1,311] 1,297 | 13,161 
1,314] 1,803] 3,663] 946 828 | 9,058 
4,364| 4,337] 8,049}| 1,986] 1,855 | 20,591 
2,623] 2,609} 5,511] 1,858} 1,099 | 13,200 
553 546| 1,054| 259 242 2,654 
1,231) 1,225) Baa 20m 528 | 5,866 
4,730] 4,698| 8,969] 2,173] 1,929 | 22,408 
1,440] 1,428] 2,796] 674 588 | 6,926 
679 675 | 1,352| 325 273 | 38,804 
522 517 991| 244 225 | 2,408 
321 319 448] 106 130 | 1,824 
130,352 
Tee Re Ge = 6,560| 1,604 12,482 
2,156] — 3,201 | -’ 790 6,14% 
1,714) — 2,71 9.|Pe 1009 5,10: 
298, — 442| 107 82/ 
gool — 1,314| 3825 2,538 
396, — 536| 182 1,06¢ 
»762 
fi “+ — — 52,678 
140,114 129,570 | 264,609|65,690 | 56,014 708,67! 
— — — ~- — 14,28: 
ons —F — — — '|7220me 
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lasses. EAst LONDON. 





Divided into Classes according to Means and Position.of Heads of Families. 









































| Very Poor. Poor. Comfortable. Well-to-do. 
; A. B. G D. eee G. H. 
i Lowest Casual Irregular | Regular Ordinary Highly Lower Upper pe 
Class. | Karnings. | Earnings. | Minimum. aaa eae Middle. | Middle. 
_——__——— | ——__——$ $$$ | ff —{—_——- ———_— 
7,790 = — — -- — — — 75790 
— 38,161 1,181 — — ae coe — 395342 
— 3,009 1145739 _- Deo 72 — a — 18,610 
— 759 — 33,667 68 a — ~= 34,494 
= 289 — 10,418 | 58,407 137 — -— 69,251 
= Pars — 9 325 | 15,496 == — 15,830 
89 2,777 | 4,559 5,279 | 22,098 | 2,887 — — 37,689 
98 5,572 6,654 9,883 | 31,496 | 3,841 — -— 57,044 
45 1,218 2,065 3,035 | 22,019 | 3,504 — — 32,386 
74 | 2,413 | 4,154 5,418 | 22,427 | 8,563 ik — 43,049 
63 4,993 7,902 11,500 | 23,516 | 2,577 — — 50,601 
oy) 687 1,206 3,360 | 14,428 298 — —- 20,006 
=a 113 9 518 | 4,082 | 3,060 | — — 7,782 
S. 303 BEY POPS 4336) 461. | — es 6,864, 
18 631 364 2,365 | 11,274 | 1,783 — — 16,435 
— 193 —- 774 9,077 457 a — 10,501 
— 269 459 421 8,777 — — — 10,226 
18 383 646 1,521 &365*| 15170 ~- — 12,103 
S 1,322 2,845 1,312 4,796 | 1,982 9 — Loses 
— 27 18 420 3,048 | 10,472 4,696 513 | 19,194 
— — — — = — 1,596 721 2317 
258 2,954 3,834 2,109 3,783 213 — — 13,05 
52 258 1,445 1,199 3,916 | 2,062 120 — 9,053 
— 162 193 1,707 | 11,043 | 6,052 1,434 —— 20,591 
ce ‘sec = — 283 | 3,969 4,517 | 4,431 | 13,200 
a oa — 77 596 947 1,034 | — 2,654 
7 = 9 17 is 362 | 1,104 | 2,945 | 1,854] 5,866 
8 — 188 SPE 1,617 8,648 | 7,932 2,900 689 | 22,499 
9 — 120 172 545 2,416 | 2,466 1,065 142 6,926 
0 — ~ — — — 253 310 | 2,741 35304 
1 — 1,716 392 183 155 53 — —~ 254.99 
2 — — — “ot 631 263 377 53 1,324 
3 44 | 5,410 | 2,916 2,436 1,671 5 — 12,482 
4 — etal 1,459 1,746 17 O 5 — — 6,147 
5 Be) | 1,668 957 1,182 | 1,165 70 sv 5,102 
6 | — oa — 120 250 | 240 217 | — 827 
7 — 326 150 575 | 1,483 5 ee 25539 
8 —- — ae 44. 424 129 467 — 1,064 
9 692 | 6,065°| 4,794 8,440 | 23,451 | 6,572 | 1,795 869 | 52,678 
9,332 |84,852 [63,506 |113,728 ] 314,228 | 88,528 | 23,488 | 11,513 | 708,675 
ent...| 1°32 1191 8°96 16°05 44°34 | 12°50 3°32 1°60 | 100°00 
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Class. 
Males. 
Labour .... .1 

2 

3 

4, 

5 

6 
Artisans.... 7 
8 

9 

10 

Tt. 

12 

Locomo- 13 
tion 14 
Assistants 15 
Other 16 
wages 17 
18 
Manufac- 19 
turers, 20 
&e. 21 
Dealers 22 
23 

24, 

254 
Refresh- 26 
ment 27 


Salaried, 28 
&e. 29 
30 

No work 31 
Bw 


Total of 


33 
84 

35 
36 
37 
38 


Females. 


Total 
39 
40 





Bootu—Condition and Occupations of the 





Heads 

Description. of 
Families. 
Lowest class, loafers, &c..... 2,494 
Casual day-to-day labour...) 8,725 
Irregular labour’ man.:-2c.c005 41358 
Regular work, low pay 8,412 
5 ordinary pay| 16,019 
Foremen and responsible work...| 39555 
Building. trades i.2...$2:-..c.00- 10,377 
Furniture, woodwork, &c. | 13,113 
Machinery and metals ........ 79314 
Sundry artisans............+-+ 11,106 
Dress. ceiiadscomees teen ee aete 11,960 
Food. preparation .............. 4,403 
Railway servants .........00..++. 1,972 
Road Service srcisleesnseeseey 2,001 
Shops usc Severe eae 45457 
Police, soldiers, and sub-officials 2,618 
Meee ei oe eee 25350 
Other wage earners............ 3,667 
Home industries (not employing) 3,920 
Small employers ................ 45464 
Large CE alee 511 
Street sellers, &c. ........:.::0 3,004 
General dealers ..............--s06 1,986 
Simall shops ©....ateee. 095 5,057 
Large shops (employing 3,078 

ASSISLALLS ) Piccsascoesestscestos 
Coffee and boarding houses 606 
Licensed houses .............06- 15327 
Clerks and agents __............ 75999 
Subordinate professional....| 1,860 
Professional Be.eumic ee 913 
Til and no occupation . 605 
Independent \.<.ssc..011.:-eercaness 443 
male heads of families......../(154,674) 
Semi-domestic employment} 5,328 
Dress) .cc.canee ee eee 25 2H. 
Srrtall traces 5): seiscsstacccencavs 1,889 
Employing and professional 363 
Supported : vats iie-derotorte a: 1,072 
Independent f..ttccne ee 574 
of female heads of families | (11,750) 
Other adult women ............ “a 
Population of unscheduled houses a 


Total 
Inmates of Institutions .... 


Ce eee e essere eewseees 


Total population 


thweeeeeerer ees 


More or less Dependent. 


Wives. 


2,480 
8,665 
4,335 
8,351 
15,937 


3,529 |: 


10,324 
13,069 
7,255 
11,070 
11,904 
4,384: 
1,956 
1,995 
4,442 
2,603 
2.324 
3,657 
3,911 
4,445 
510 
2.992 
1,975 
5,030 


3,064 


599 
1,321 
7,967 
1,848 

909 

600 

441 


166,424 |153,892 


Children 
—15. 





736 
16,516 
8,553 
15,636 
39949 
75132 
20,980 
26,878 
14,689 
21,797 
235947 
8,820 
4,008 
4,092 
8,683 
5,192 
3,899 
5,480 
8,131 
10,167 
1,134 
6,067 
4,042 





9:4.¥5 
6,581 


1,167 
2,497 
15,461 
3,665 
1,847 
1,170 
627 


' 8,189 
39773 
3,027 

580 








1,566 
774 





317,871 |78,344 | 66,557 


Young 


Persous, 


15—20. 





1,424 
3,965 
2,075 
3,730 
7,546 
1,692 
5,008 
6,463 
3,481 


5,277 


6,000 
2,224 


946. 


989 
2,097 


1,256 | 


914 
1,323 
1,972 
2,526 

279 
1,500 
1,034 
2,305 


1,609 


285 
614 
3,694 
878 
441 
288 
148 


1,986] 


923 
741 
139 
384 
188 


— 





Un- 
married 
Males 
over 20 
and 


Widowers. 





1,916 
4,634 
1,844 
35433 
6,776 
1,486 
45,226 
53197 
25943 
4543 
5,251 
1,961 

801 

838 
1,835 
1,094 

961 
1,476 
1,606 
1,937 

224 
1,452 

23 
25155 
1,296 


265 
569 
35347 
770° 
375 
261 
182 





Os 


Ye. 





- 
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Divided into Classes according to Means and Position of Heads of Families. 


ee | ef | ef | er 














2S) as | ses | een eees ff SS | AS SS | 


Very Poor. 
A. B. 
Me Lowest Casual 

Class. Harnings. 

9:050 ae 
: — 41,307 
— 4,541 
— ESS) 
! — 297 

. pe ae 
132 4,390 
106 6,446 
) 63 1,458 
) 100 3,046 
63 6,273 
35 821 
J 8 138 
q —_ 595 
) 18 899 
} — 201 
7 — 283 
5 6. 504, 
) 17 1,837 
) — 36 

[ as a 
, 302 3,461 

3 69 32 

f — 235 

meas — 

5 a — 
/ — 9 
3 — 483 
) —- 137 

) ria — 
lL = 2,044: 

? ues pe. 
3 59 6,990 
4 — 2,058 
ie 1,842 

B es wis 
7 — 406 

3 ral td. 
) 876 7,199 
Biniss<. 10,979 | 100,062 
nt..... 16233 11°22 


Poor. 

C, D. 
Irregular | Regular 
Earnings, | Minimum. 

1,198 — 

15,275 ee 

— 38,236 

— 21,171 

— 9 

6,624 5,979 

7,544 | 10,551 

25192 3,740 

4,811 6,477 
9,359 | 12,670 
1,300 3,602 
9 726 

801 1,680 
490 3,121 
50 808 
759 | _ 485 
775 1,884 
35325 1,708 
27 429 
4,378 2,266 
1,514 1,251 
266 2,016 
a 102 
33 75 
421 1,937 
205 553 
461 200 
3,410 2,930 
1,590 2,048 
994 | 1,815 
—_— 140 
178 650 
= 70 
5,978 | 10,108 
974,247 | 128,887 
633 14.46 


Comfortable. Well-to-do. 
E. FE. G. H. 
Ordinary Highly Lower Upper Sy 
Standard aid : : 
Earnings. Work. Middle. Middle. 
=e oh ae ey 9,050 
om 7 re cae 42,505 
1,349 255: ie aoa 21,165 
a s ae: ny 39,562 
65,507 252) — aay 77j227 
343.) 17,042 | os elt 208 
28,668 5,122 woe a 50,915 
35,774 | 4,299 | — in 64,720 
23,845 | 4,404 | — — | 35,682 
272205) £200) — a 535793 
27,420 Bay = = 59,062 
15,569 4.65 ae me 21,792 
5,160 3,642 Se = 9,683 
} 6,008 831 as aa es 95915 
14,449 2,537 choke veel 21,514 
10,827 877 — — 12,763 
8,949 22, — in 10,448 
10,411 2,003 = aa 15,603 
9,243 3,342 68 Ee 19,540 
3,224 | 12,948 | 6,301 | 574 1 23,539 
— — ita 877 2,668 
4,290 318 ae 15,015 
4,166 2,415 198 ee 9,940 
P2320 7,567 | 1,556 129,000 
292 | 4,766 | 6,032 | 4,538 | 15,628 
680 1,081 | 1,059 a 2,922 
419 1,226 | 3,139 |. 1,427 6,328 
11,528 | 15,432 | 7,260 | 1,107 | 38,468 
2,600 3,436 | 1,915 175 9,021 
Ee 362 682 | 3,441 4,485 
172 One| See oa 25930 
801 447 518 75 1,841 
2,074 Ad lea = 15,503 
1,485 39 aie ani 7,220 
1,334 107 10 — 5,687 
355 330 257 —_ 1,082 
1,713 70 5 — 3.020 
639 230 CC Mere 1,536 
29,444 | 10,167 | 3,014 | 1,065 | 68,451 
. 8,500 <i — 131,500 | 40,000 
376,953 | 121,240 | 34,392 | 44,779 | 891,539 
42°2 13°60 3°86 5°02 | 100°00 
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The following table shows the number of acres which have 
been deducted from each parish as Wott used 2 non-residential — 
purposes :— 
































Distt Jota kerans | a 

Pile Hind and Stepney... msec 1,141 148° 993 
a ee and White- I 621 A: 599 
Bethnal Greon "27 ccc e ee 755 100¢ 655 © 
Shoreditelt <....0c0-1e-auette tearm eats 648 38 610 
Hiokborms i Asgs.cescooe ene Oe ares 816 30 786 
St. Giles’s, Westminster, and Strand 864: 1464 718 
Paste Lambeth Church and 

ehaee Waterloo Road sub- 515 22 483 

Lambeth ae ie 
distsietay epee 

St. Saviour, Southwark -c:-.c-.-.cse et L119 2,0 1,099 
St. Olave ie MN Pee PI Ee a 1,506 My fo 1,030 
Poplar ois. sense ee ee 2,335 1,070. 1,256 
Hackney ou... sessesessseseeseeteecseeseeseersensenes 3,935 1,0928 2,843 
Islington ci. iadanss. Wcte eee 3,107 3268 2,781 
PAhOTAS -t\ Wetter cope eee eee 2,672 883! 1,789 
Marylebone and Hampstead _............ 3,754 4975 2,957 
Paddington .........sessecressiscssseegecorssseseensen 1,251 24.5 * 1,006 
COMGINGTON .. 00. crtetxcsecs epee er er 2,190 379} 1,811 
FHL ion er case ce a ent sk ees 4,003 1,981™ 2,022 
Grelsea. beics oye este tn ee eee 796 48. 748 
St. George’s, Hanover Square............ 1,943 638” 1,305 - 
CUT BOTW ICH ear jtittss Aika ances sar eee eee 3,427 1,308° 2,119 3 
Camberwell. ts... (Sicee.e.c eee 4,450 i217 4 3,233 
Lambeth (remainder) ... «0... 3,427 3 134 3,054 3 
Wandsworth ..........s.0 csesserscenscensessenes 11,455 4,579° 6,876 : 
Le Wis Dara ...0..c5:snecssccseesossesssenscsveeceraeees 11,436 Veh 3,709 r 
Wo wic lt lerectocccotnues. 2-n-t een 6,500 25495° 4,005 
Gity of Londons cet cho cae 668 64 604 : 


Explanation of deductions— 
® Wharves, water, &c. k 
b London and St. Katherine’s Docks, &e. 
¢ Part of Victoria Park. 
a Part of St. James’s Park, &c. Buckingham Palace and grounds, and ~ 
St. James’s Palace not deducted. 
Southwark Park, Rotherhithe Docks, &ce. 
Part of Victoria Park, Bromley Marshes, East and West India Docks, 
Isle of Dogs, &e. 
Part of Victoria Park, London Fields, Hackney Marshes, and paid land, 
Cattle Market, Highbury Fields, &e. 
Highgate Fields and Cemetery, part of Regent’s Park. 
Hampstead Heath, part of Regent’s Park. 
Open land near Kilburn and part of Kensington Gardens. 
Holland Park, Kensal Green Cemetery and open land adjoining, &e. 
m Open land, &e. 
" Kensington Gardens (part), Hyde Park, St. James’s Park (part), &c. : 
° Mainly open land. * 
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Metropolitan Pauperism. 





Percentage of Pauperism. 



































wet Population, 
District. 
1881. 

Indoor. Outdoor. Total. 

PeSG ONAL ATOON | chsviyeencctecriencssesnss- 126,961 ZO 1:16 32 
Re CORP C SP tines cno aed elesrsirnasee 47,157 a3 O11 3°4 
COHAN OL i creieisesesseedevone seotennees 71,363 1°9 0:08 oui 
BMOVOOAGCH 0.550. .c0-eenens yeh eons 126,591 1°4 1:04, zs 

Part of Lambeth Church 
Lambeth ) _, 22d Waterloo (See remjainder of | Lambeth | below) 
Road sub-districts 
MAIO cnr oBicha todd. >: 195,164 a 1:19 ar9 
TOLER ee 156,510 1°4 1°20 26 
| OSCE) a Aaa es oe eR 151,835 2°95 2°34: 5°3 
Bee CD LEVON ts. cc iseitseiawdscodtgavences: 134,632 ta 1°73 BE 
CSUN lee) 2 ae ie oe 105,613 14 0°50 19 
ae MO grange busi nih ihe kte none 58,543 1°8 0°05 1'9 
Sm LO esis tad Sloaclodcick) i02---<eioe 45,382 a 0°96 a5 
Westminster(SohoandSt. James); 46,549 17 0°41 a00 
“EG seedl Ai ale ine a a 33,582 36 1:15 ik) 
Re TALI Net eh ca any vochtcid cage o>: 131,283 I°9 3°67 4°6 
LON GIRS Aad Oe nae 5 J 236,258 17 1:03 iF 
eA DOP Wel bes oi. tdgac sts net bsactinee--$ asta: 186,593 eo 1°20 2 Ae 
BN OCS WOT Giga iio. ntckegass<seeiecear ne 210,434: o'9 1:10 2°0 
EES Rg alae as ee 73,327 12 3°40 4°6 
OS neice oe ae 186,462 ried 2°54: 3°59 
1 AOR 0 8 co ac he cena ee ee 282,865 o'9 115 2 Oo 
BV RON WEED) Pte 8 styles esting ie eovdes see one 80,845 I'4 1:94, 303 
DTS TO Gola (a ee 114,839 1a) 0°68 19 
Be BOB sis ccsncdsh ele ia lev teantvabieoasvnise: 88,128 24 1:00 304 
St. George’s, Hanover Square ....| 149,748 ie | 0°40 2:2 
*Remainder of Lambeth................ 253,699 igs ic) 2:0 
BPR yODONG. tre ieteki tcc. 154,910 AM 0°57 Buy 
13 SU GEUIS |r ty 45,452 o'9 0°43 ie 
Og a a ee oe 107,218 0°9 0°33 eZ 
BPP OL TiO TAOM oes sae cctears te nck coe. 51,439 34 321 6°6 
BEIGE OTL ic vecaescenaeccieracee ieee 163,151 173 0°20 Lon 
3,816,483 | (60,564) | (48,511) | (109,075) 
(ey | 1's) > | G9) 





Note.——The figures of pauperism are the average of the first fifteen weeks 
in 1888. The population is taken as in 1881. The districts marked * have 
increased very much, and consequently the percentages given are higher than 
they would be on the true population. 


Note to APPENDIX A (8)—HAcKNEY. 


No house of the annual rental of over 357. is scheduled, unless it is occupied. 
by more than one family or contains children who are attending an elementary 
school. In the other parishes, the number of unscheduled houses is so small 
that it has been found possible to classify the inhabitants of them in the same 
way as the rest of the population, but in Hackney the largeness of the number 
has necessitated their being separately stated. As the result of a very careful 
estimate, the number of persons occupying these unscheduled houses in Hackney 
is set down at 40,000, of whom 8,500 are assumed to be servants, and have been 
placed in Class E. The remaining 31,500 have been assigned to Class H, as 
consisting of members of the families. 
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Discussion on Mr. Bootrn’s PAPER. 


Berore the Paper was read— | 

The Chairman, Dr. T. Graham Balfour, F.R.S., said: It is with 
feelings of deep regret that I have to announce to this meeting the 
death of our old, our valued, and much respected Fellow, Professor 
Leone Levi. Professor Levi joined the Society in 1851, and has 
since taken an active interest in its proceedings and in the pro- 
motion of those objects which are included within the scope of its 
operations. In 1860 he was elected a member of the Council, on 
which he has ever rendered efficient service, and in 1885 he was 
nominated one of the Vice-Presidents. During this long period of 
Fellowship, Professor Levi contributed sixteen papers, which were 
read to the Society and published in the Journal, and thus form a 
permanent record of the valuable work which he has done for it. 
I shall not enter into any detailed account of his labours, but con- 
clude with expressing my opinion, in which I am sure the Society 
concur, of the great loss which statistical science has sustained in 
his death. I know that I express the sentiments of my colleagues 
on the Council when I say that we feel we have lost an able and 
valuable coadjutor, a man of kindly and philanthropic feelings, of 
unvarying courtesy, and of great literary and statistical ability. I 
may add that while with the Society we feel this loss, many of the 
members of the Council have in addition to deplore that of an 
esteemed personal friend. I have also, I regret, to report the death 
of a distinguished Foreign Honorary Fellow, Professor F. X. von 
Neumann-Spallart, of Vienna. 


(The Paper was then read.) 


Mr. Frepericx Scorr (a member of the Council of the Man- 
chester Statistical Society) said he quite appreciated the great 
value of the work undertaken by Mr. Booth, and the very great 
labour he had bestowed upon his paper. The fact that he himself 
had ventured to enter upon a similar inquiry in Manchester was 
the best tribute he could pay to the value of Mr. Booth’s work. 


Mr. R. Girren said that though he had no special knowledge of 
the subject, yet as one of those who had been connected with the . 
Royal Statistical Society for a long time, he wished to take the 
opportunity of calling particular attention to the very great labour, 
diligence, and skill which Mr. Booth had evidently bestowed upon 
the various papers which he had read before the Society as to the 
condition of the masses at the Hast End, the present paper being the 
latest of the series until now, though he hoped it would not be the 
last. Mr. Booth had brought before them, as the result of voluntary — 
labour, a great deal of useful information on a very novel subject, 
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and had treated it in a most careful and business like way. When 
a gentleman put himself to a good deal of expense and labour to 
collect a great mass of original data, and then took the trouble to 
digest these data and bring the results before the Society, it was 
only right to acknowledge that he had done very well statistically, 
and that the Society was proud of him. The method adopted was 
a sound one, and it was a matter of satisfaction that it had been 
applied to the conditions of society in which we live. Looking 
back two or three centuries, one thing that had been the cause of 
a great deal of misapprehension as to what the real progress of 
society had been, was the want of any estimate at different times 
of the proportions of the different classes of society. A description 
was found in past times of a particular class, and then people 
roughly compared it with what they imagined to be the correspond- 
ing class at the present time, and very extraordinary conclusions 
were drawn, because sometimes it happened that what really con- 
stituted the great mass of society in a past time was compared with 
what Mr. Booth had referred to as the “very poor,” and not at all 
with the masses at the present time. One of the very few state- 
ments as to the proportion of different classes that the historical 
investigator of these subjects met with, was by Mr. Gregory King 
about two hundred years ago. In describing the state of society 
in England at that time, ne ventured ito class very nearly one-half 
of the community as the ‘“‘ very poor,” as being in a state of semi- 
pauperism, not earning enough for their own living, and being a 
cost to the remainder of the community. Matters were obviously 
different now as Mr. Booth’s statement showed. If similar state- 
ments had been made with regard to different periods of English 
history, there would then be in the data which Mr. Booth “had 
brought forward direct evidence as to what the progress of the 
different classes of the community had been between these periods 
and the present time. The greatest value should be attached to 
the kind of work Mr. Booth had been doing, for an analysis of the 
proportions which different classes bore to the whole community 
would throw a great deal of light on various social problems, and 
on the efforts which statesmen and politicians ought ‘to make 
towards the improvement of different classes of society. 


Mr. S. Dana Horton having made a few remarks, 


Sir Rawson W. Rawson desired to elicit the opinions of those 
who had lived in the Hast of London, and thoroughly understood 
the relations of one class to another there. The most striking con- 
clusion of the paper was that the class which was most interested 
in the elimination of loafers and the elevation of the ‘‘ very poor” 
was the industrious poor themselves. They suffered most by the 
existence of the class below them. They were not kept down from 
above, but they were dragged down from below. That was one 
of the most valuable lessons to be learned from the paper. He 
remembered when, fifty years ago, the Society was proud of col- 
lecting information with regard to 100 schools, or a population of 
10,000, 20,000, or 30,000 persons, by the instrumentality of a com- 
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mittee of the Society; but now a single individual was collecting — 


information with regard to 1 million. He ventured to say that if 
the Royal Statistical Society had not existed, Mr. Booth would 


scarcely have been emboldened or had courage to enter upon such — 


a work. He scarcely knew of any work which would tend more 
to arousing sympathy and assistance for the classes who needed it, 


than that which Mr. Booth had initiated. He began last year 


with half a million; he had now added another half million. He 
had induced friends of his to embark upon a similar inquiry as to 
a third half million; and a gentleman in Manchester was ready to 
commence similar work among the population of that large city. 
It was to be hoped that this example would lead to the extension 
of inquiries throughout the whole kingdom, so as to bring into 
prominence the special features of our destitute population; and 
then could it be doubted that the result would be the discovery of 
some means of elevating them and reducing the distress which 
existed among this class throughout the country P 


Mr. C. 8. Loca said that the problem, as Mr. Booth had stated 
it statistically, appeared to be how 83 per cent. of the population 
could save or help the remaining 17 per cent.? On the face of it 


it was astonishing that so large a majority could not, to use 


Mr. Booth’s phrase, improve the minority away. Another point 


was remarkable, the apparent lack of any relation between the 


pauperism and the poverty of a district. There seemed to be 
more pauperism in some districts where there was less poverty, 
and vice versd. It was true that the function of the poor law was 
the relief of destitution, and that the task of prevention was in 
the main beyond it. It was for the most part alleviative and not 
reformatory. But if this were so, it showed how little merely 
alleviative relief had to do with the question. And the same 
argument would apply to charitable agencies so far as they were 
mere relief agencies. That seemed to him a fair deduction. If the 
remedy did not lie in relief, it would seem to lie in the self-helping 
agencies of practical school education and thrift; also probably in 
part in that organisation of leisure to which Mr. Booth had 
referred. If the 83 per cent. could get to understand this, a 
stride might be made in the reduction of the proportion of the 
“poor” and ‘‘ very poor,” so far as reform depended on outside and 
other class influences. He would not like to be thought a pessimist. 
An advance had certainly been made, owing in part to the fact that 


so many were considering the question. Mr. Booth had suggested 


what the proportions were, and had very skilfully drawn a moral, 
which he had not expressed. 


Mr. J. K. Lakeman said that St. George’s was the most poverty- 
stricken district in the Hast of London, and yet work appeared to 
be thriving there. The 51 per cent. “in comfort” was a thing 
worth noting. The question arose whether or not it was a fact that 
in St. George’s early marriages were specially prevalent. He was 
given to understand that girls of 16 years of age were married to 
young men of the same age or a little older, or even if they were 
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not married there was an increase in the population. The unions 
were over-burdened, and the rates handicapped in that one parti- 
cular; and he had it from very strong authority, that in St. George’s 
from that one source alone a great amount of destitution and 
poverty arose, with an accumulation of vice. It struck him as very 
peculiar that in St. George’s where there were thriving and busy 
industries, docks, and ironworks, there should be 49 per cent. in 
poverty. Both in that parish and in Bethnal Green, Hackney, and, 
Whitechapel, there were many questions to which philanthropists 
and persons in office might direct their attention, so that poverty 
and destitution might be removed. 


Rey. F. Lawrence, Vicar of Westow, York, drew attention to 
the over-crowding in small country villages. If the result of Mr. 
Booth’s investigations was that that subject was dealt with as well 
as the over-crowding-in the Hast of London, much benefit would 
be conferred on the whole kingdom. 


Mr. EH. H. Carsurt said that although there might be over- 
crowding in the country, yet the worthless ones there, those who 
had come to grief and lost their characters, came to London, where 
people could not find out who or what they were. It was a terrible 
thing to think that one-fourth of the whole population of London 
were verging on starvation. It had often been said that the cause 
of poverty among the poor was their poverty; that if they had not 
enough to live upon they were not able to work and cope with 
adversity. Hngland had the advantage that food was cheap, and 
therefore ought not to have anything like the same proportion of 
poor as other countries where food was dear. Over and over again 
it had been proved that in coal getting the moment the amount of 
food for the working classes was increased they could work harder. 
The number of tons each collier could get had been increasing for 
years, owlug to the cheapness of food. He was glad that Sir 
Rawson Rawson opened up the subject of the “‘ very poor” drag- 
ging down the working class immediately above them. Instead of 
beginning among the lowest of the low, what was to he done was 
to raise up those just above them, and then the ambition would 
enter the minds of those below them to try and follow their 
example. One point which had struck him in the paper was “ the 
value of the machine itself tends in the same direction. it is 
where machinery is most used that employment is most constant, 
and where it is least used that it is most precarious.” That is very 
‘true. The moment a manufacturer spent money in machinery he 
was obliged to keep it going constantly, to make one class of 
machinery work in connection with another; and therefore he 
could not afford to take a man who was drunken and wasted time. 
That tended to regularity of employment, which was beneficial not 
only to the working classes themselves but to the whole nation. 
He agreed with Mr. Powell, who was connected with the Com- 
mittee on Technical Education, that the working classes should be 
better-taught to use their hands and eyes, so that if one trade 
failed they might be able to take up with some other trade. The 
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great thing to be done in the first place was to secure better and 
cheaper houses for the working classes, and in the second place to 

see that they were better educated. It was only by discussing - 
these matters, by everybody bringing forward the knowledge he 

possessed on one particular point, that a solution of the problem 

could be arrived at. He did not believe that charity would be the 

means of doing away with the evil. What was wanted was that 
the lower classes should become discontented with their position 

and set to work to improve it. If those who were “up” could be 

got to raise themselves a little bit higher, the consequence would 

be that those below them would follow in the same direction. 


Mr. J. M. Marutas said he was a working man who had spent 
more than fifty years of his life in the Tower Hamlets, and he 
thanked Mr. Booth for his excellent paper, for it was evident that 
his sympathies were with the main body of the people. There 
were two causes of the present deplorable condition of the Tower 
Hamlets. TVifty years ago there were five large engineering fac- 
tories in the Hast End of London, all of which were now closed. 
At that time 20,000 or 30,000 men and boys walked up and down 
Milwall morning and evening to and from their work; but now 
he calculated the number was not greater than 2,000 or 3,000. 
Another thing was that the oppressive coal duties had driven a 
great amount of work of every description into the provinces. If 
that tax were taken off it would make some thousands of pounds 
a-year difference to large employers, would lead to an increase of 
employment, and probably induce manufacturers to return to 
London. The working classes of the Tower Hamlets were much 
more mixed than in any other part of London. It was a very 
difficult thing to tell exactly what their condition was; but he 
thought Mr. Booth had rather understated the poverty which 
existed there. From his actual knowledge he believed that one 
out of every three was out of employment, or only getting partial 
employment. Machinery should have been a blessing to the com- - 
munity, but capitalists had pitted the machine against the man; 
and in many instances instead of being a blessing it had been a 
curse to the working classes. For instance, sewing machines had 
reduced the condition of the women and girls to a deplorable point. 
If a tax were placed upon machinery the proceeds might be utilised 
for the support of the unemployed. A registration bureau should — 
also be established in every part of London, where working men 
could have their names registered with their business or trade, and 
where employers could go for men. It frequently happened that 
situations were missed because the men did not know that the 
employers wanted them. According to a statement made by the 
Rev. Mr. Solly at the Mansion House two or three years ago, 
40,000 agricultural labourers came into London every year, and 
most of them remained and competed with the London labourers. 
This lowered the wages to starving point. There was also an 
influx of foreign Jews, who were driven from their own countries 
and came to London, expecting to pick up gold and silver in the 
streets. Not having a farthing in their pockets, they accepted the 
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‘sweater’s wages, and honest, industrious English men and women 
were driven out of the field; and these two evils led to over- 
crowding. The Tower Hamlets received the pauperism of the 
country and the pauperism from abroad also. As one of the 
working class he expressed, on behalf of his fellow workmen and 
himself, his heartfelt thanks to Mr. Booth for his able paper. 


Mr. T. E. Kerrican drew attention to the paragraph in the 
paper which said: “The poverty of the poor is mainly the result 
of the competition of the very poor. The entire removal of this 
class out of the daily struggle for existence I believe to be the 
only solution of the problem of poverty. Is this solution beyond 
our reach?”’ That question lay at the very foundation of the whole 
matter. On one of the most miserable days of the winter before 
last, being deeply impressed with the poverty that surrounded him 
in the Hast End, he found that men were wanted for a job at 
Dalston, where they would be paid 5d. per hour. He went to three 
centres where he knew men would be congregated out of employ- 
ment, but not one would accept the offer, all of them assigning as 

a reason for their refusal that it was too far to go, though it was 
only about 25 miles. He could quite confirm what Mr. Booth had 
said: ‘The hordes of barbarians of whom we have heard, who, 
coming forth from the slums, will one day overwhelm civilisation, 
do not exist.” It was a wild notion with whomsoever it originated. 
He had been in the very slums of Japan and China, but he could 
honestly say that for downright outrageous laziness, that of the 
*‘loafer”’ portion of the Hast End of London exceeded every other 
part of the globe, 


Mr. F. 8. Powrtt, M.P., said he had been greatly pleased to 
hear Mr. Mathias’s remarks about the coal tax. That tax would very 
shortly be a thing of the past. He was, however, surprised to hear 
that machinery had been an injury to the working classes. He was 
totally unaware how the coal of Lancashire and Yorkshire could 
be brought to London except by the aid of machinery. It was 
machinery that raised the coal and took it by rail or sea to the 
metropolis. And not only so, but it was the machine which made 
the machine, and it was owing to the marvellous machinery of our 
workshops, that locomotive engines and steamers could be built. 
He was old enough to remember when in Lancashire and York- 
shire terrible agony was produced by the invention of the power 
loom and the combing machine; but after the lapse of a few years 
it was found that those two machines brought infinite comfort and 
plenty to the working classes. He certainly regretted that any 
working man should speak in disparagement of machinery. The 
whole world had benefited by it, and no class more than the work- 
ing class, Where would their earnings be if the machines of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire were stopped? He wished to draw 
attention to the reassuring and encouraging character of the paper. 
The object of the Statistical Society was to investigate facts, to 
discover and circulate the truth, and it was a source of great 

Consolation to those whose lives were spent in the work of social 
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reform to find that although they had a great deal to lament there 
was not so much ground for lamentation as for taking good hope 
and being courageous. Mr. Booth’s paper taught the same lesson” 
as some other investigations, that in our present social system 
there was a firm and solid foundation of that which was good, and 
that that which was evil was less in proportion than some thought, - 
The influences for good were daily increasing, while the influences 
for evil were daily diminishing. 4 


Mr. D. F. Scutoss said there was one thing he should like to” 
point out with regard to the effect of machinery. The value of the 
machine itself tended towards regularity of employment if if 
belonged to a large employer who maintained a proper factory, - 
but for some reason or other the factory system seemed unable to- 
take root in the East of London. The consequence was that the 
work was given out to contractors and sub-contractors, who 
owned the machines. A large number of the wholesale boot 
manufacturers there did not even own a sole-sewing machine. If 
they did they would try to keep it regularly going throughout the 
year. Little men in little houses owned the machines, and the 
result was they were idle for a great part of the year. It was to 
be hoped that the benefit machinery could confer would be secured 
by the extension of the Factory Acts. Every one who knew 
Mr. Lakeman was aware how jealous he was in his immense 
district, but he had stated in his last report that in the majority of 
the sweaters’ dens the factory inspector was powerless. Power 
should be given to inspect the small workshops, and in very many 
cases to inspect them out of existence. If the factory system could 
be introduced, and not otherwise, the introduction of machinery 
would bring with it the benefits of regularity of employment. The 
unique merit of Mr. Booth’s work was its large mindedness, its 
universal grasp of all the conditions of existence in those districts. 
A great deal had been heard of late about the “ very poor,” about 
whom, indeed, we could not hear too much, but something should 
be also heard about the “poor,” and those just above them. Much 
was said about those who had failed, but it was desirable to know 
something about those who had succeeded, and why they had done 
SO. 


Mrs. Amie Hicks thought that if Mr. Kerrigan had visited the 
houses of the poor instead of applying to groups of men in the 
street, he would have found plenty who were ready to work, and 
who would have been thankful for the offer. In the parish of 
St. Pancras 60 men were found daily who were willing to do the 
hard work of breaking 10 bushels of stone in eight hours, the 
highest wage being for married men with families 10d. and two 
4 lb. loaves per day. The winter before last a house to house 
visitation was made in the north-west district of London, and 
in 60 streets 1,300 men were found to have been out of employ- 
ment for at least a month. Each of those men represented @ 
distinct family, which probably averaged six persons, so that there 
were 7,800 human beings on the verge of starvation. 
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Mr. CHartes Booru, in reply, said he hardly knew how to 
express his sense of the kind reception he had had; but he wished 
especially to thank Sir Rawson Rawson and Mr. Giffen for the 
extremely kind way in which they had spoken of such services as 
he had been able to render. The method he had adopted of laying 
the results of his work before the Society from time to time had 
great advantages for him, for he had gained enormously by each 
discussion. The paper he had read was a mere skeleton; the flesh 
-and blood had yet to be added. He was thankful to say that he 
was now getting the co-operation of others in the work, and he 
hoped that by their assistance a solid value would be given to it. 
His own work was simply a large foundation on which the building 
had yet to be erected. When he thought of the Hast End of 
London he was perfectly bewildered by its immensity, and he felt 
that he knew absolutely nothing about it. It was only very slowly, 
and by combined efforts of all kinds, that anything like complete- 
ness could be given to the inquiries. Many extremely interesting 
questions had been suggested by the different speakers. If he did 
not at present deal with the points raised by Mr. Mathias and 
others, it must not be thought that he was shirking them, for he 
would deal with them as well as he could later on. He neither 
agreed nor disagreed; he waited. He did not wish to blame or 
attack anyone, not even that small class who had been called 
“barbarians.” He had used the word in the sense in which it was 
used by Henry George, who brought forward the simile of the 
overthrow of the Roman civilisation by the “barbarians.” The 
possibility of a revolution caused by the pressure of hunger, 
suggested by Mrs. Hicks, was quite a different idea; there was no 
danger of the kind at present. In the book which he hoped would 
be published at the end of this year, of which he would be editor, 
and to which there would be several able contributors, he hoped 
that the other points which had been raised in the discussion 
would be dealt with. 


The Cuarrman said he was sure that the meeting would cor- 
dially thank Mr. Booth for the able and interesting paper he had 
read, the preparation of which must have cost him an immense 
amount of labour. 
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I.—Professor Leone Levi, LL.D. 


Av a Meeting of the Council of the Royal Statistical Society, 
held on the 10th May, 1888, Dr. T. Graham Balfour, F.R.S., a 
Vice-President in the chair, it was resolved :— | 


‘‘That the Society desires to record its deep regret at the loss 
it has sustained by the death of ~ 


Prorsessor Leone Ley, LuL.D., F.S.A., &e., 


who at the time of his decease was a Member of the Council and 
also a Member of the Library Committee and tne Census 1891 
Committee; and whose services to the Society have extended over 
an uninterrupted period of thirty-seven years. 

‘Professor Levi was a liberal donor to the library, and has read 
sixteen papers to the Society on different subjects. He has repre- 
sented the Society as a Delegate at various meetings of the 
Tnternational Statistical Congress, the British Association and the 
Social Science Association. He also served on several committees 
in former years, and was chosen to be a Vice-President of the 
Society in 1885.” 

It was also resolved :—‘‘ That a letter of condolence on the part 
of the Council be addressed to Professor Leone Levi’s widow.” 


The remarks of the Chairman of the Ordinary Meeting on 
the 15th May (Dr. T. Graham Balfour, F.R.S.), in announcing 
Professor Leone Levi’s death, will be found at p. 332 of the present 
number of the Journal. 

The following notice of the death of Professor Leone Leyi 
appeared in the Saturday Review of the 12th of May :— 

‘‘Tt seems a strange thing that English Chambers of Commerce 


should have lost their father only this week, and that he should 
have been an Italian. Such, however, are the facts, and they ought 
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& ensure for Mr. Leone Levi a niche in the fabric of industrial 
history. Mr. Levi was a man of immense diligence, transparent 
integrity, and conspicuous public spirit. But his labours were 
‘not of the class which brings popular applause to the labourer, 
and it must be admitted that he had not the gift of making 
dry subjects attractive. His solid achievements in commercial and 
international law are recognised and admired by all competent 
critics. Work of this sort, however, is peculiarly impersonal ; 
‘and the very people who profit most by it care little who did it, 
so long as it is done. Leone Levi was born in 1821 at Ancona, 
then in the Papal States, just forty years before the town and 
province of that name became part of the kingdom of Italy. Like 
Mr. Gallenga and Sir James Lacaita, he was a naturalised British 
subject, though he did not, like Sir James, continue to be also an 
Italian senator. He left Italy for England when he was 23 years 
old, and made this country his home for the remainder of his life. 
For some time he resided in Liverpool, and in 1849 the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce was established at his suggestion. It is 
needless to say that almost every important town in England now 
contains a body of this description, even Iiondon* having con- 
descended a few years ago to follow the universal’ practice. The 
kindred project which Mr. Levi advocated at the same time has 
not been equally successful. Chambers of Commerce are thoroughly 
useful and practical institutions. Tribunals of commerce have, 
speaking generally, failed. Merchants prefer, as a rule, a court of 
law, or an arbitration conducted under the supervision: of the 
court. It was formerly stated that the best commercial’tribunal 
was a strong judge sitting with a special jury of the City of 
‘London. Perhaps neither special juries nor puisne judges are 
what they were, since Parliament lowered the qualification -for the 
one, and the Court of Appeal skimmed the cream of the-other. 
But men of business still prefer the administration of the ordinary 
law to those boards of mercantile specialists with which: the late 
Serjeant Cox wanted to fill Serjeants’ Inn. Mr. Levi became him- 
self secretary of the Liverpool Chamber, and in that character was 
enabled to procure information with regard to the working of 
Similar institutions abroad. This led him to publish in 1850 his 
Commercial Law of the World, or, as it was called in the second 
edition of 1873, International Commercial Law. This book made 
Mr. Levi’s reputation as an authority in those pursuits for which 
his countrymen have always been famous, and obtained for him 
various prizes and medals. The International and Commercial 
Code, for which he pleaded with such vigorous earnestness, is still 
a thing of the future. But there can be no doubt that the greater 
Similarity of usage which now prevails in business relations 
throughout the civilised world is largely due to his untiring 
ens, and to the lucid reasoning by which he supported his 
ideas. 

“Leone Levi, who died on Tuesday last, in his sixty-seventh 
year, was appointed in 1852 Professor of Commercial Law at 
King’s College, London. In 1859 he was called to the Bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and his cheerful, bustling little figure was familiar 
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to all members of the Inn who were in the habit of dining in Hall. 
He had been out of health for some time before his death, and he 
might probably have lived longer if he had worked less hard, 
Mr. Gladstone said of Bishop Wilberforce that he had only one 
fault—he could not rest. Professor Leone Levi was almost always 
engaged on some task which would have been too stiff and unin- 
viting for ordinary minds. Apart from his knowledge of law and 
commerce, which he combined after the fashion, though not of 
course with the genius, of Lord Mansfield, Ptofessor Levi was a 

sound and accomplished economist. A free-trader by conviction, 

he did not content himself with arguing against protection on 
abstract grounds, but collected a large mass of statistics to show 
that his logic was based on truth. With the exception of Mr. 
Robert Giffen, he .was probably the greatest statistician in the 
United Kingdom, and at most meetings of the British Association — 
he had valuable calculations to communicate. His numerous letters 
to the Times on financial and commercial subjects were apt to repel 
the ordinary reader by the columns of figures with which they were 
loaded. But, though he had.little or no literary faculty, and never 
acquired a mastery of the English language like Mr. Max Miller, 
his meaning was clear, and the ciphers hada definite purpose of 
their own. His History of British Commerce and of the Hconome 
Progress of the British Nation from 1863 to 1878 is a standard work - 
of acknowledged value, and the University of Tibingen conferred 
on him the high honour of a doctor’s degree in Economic Science. 
The important legislation of 1856, which did much to assimilate” 
the mercantile law of the three kingdoms, was sketched out and 
initiated by him. He proposed the summoning of a conference on 
the subject, at which the late Lord Harrowby and the first Lord 
_ Brougham presided. Among the results of this meeting were two 

Acts of Parliament, one to alter the commercial law of Scotland, 
the other to modify the Scotch law of marriage. The latter, how- 

ever, still continues to vex the soul of the scientific legislator and 

‘to provide material for the pen of the imaginative novelist. It is 

characteristic of Professor Levi that he should have founded a 
lectureship in his native town of Ancona, and that he should have 

chosen as its subject, ‘the laws of commerce in relation to science 

and moral international laws.’ He believed devoutly in the 

scientific nature of law, even of international law, which he was 

appropriately selected ‘to ‘treat in the ‘International Scientific 
Series.” Mr. Whitmore rather wittily said of Professor Stuart the 

other day that his whole life was one long public meeting. Pro- 

fessor Levi’s life was a series of lectures, diversified by treatises, or 

of treatises diversified by lectures. Such a career does not invite 

the effusive eloquence of the enthusiastic economiast. But it would 

be a great mistake to underrate the labours of men like Leone 

Levi, who not only add much to the sum of positive knowledge, 

but also mitigate the disputes and jealousies of nations.” 
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II.—Dr. F. X. von Newmann- Spallart. 


Tux following is a translation of an obituary notice of the late 
Dr. von Neumann-Spallart, which appeared in a supplement to the 
14th volume of the Austrian Statistische Monatschrift. Dr. von 
Neumann-Spallart, who was an Honorary Fellow of the Royal 
Statistical Society, died on the 19th April last :— | 


Through the premature death of Councillor and Professor 
Dr. F. X. von Neumann-Spallart, the Central Statistical Commis- 
sion has suffered a very heavy loss. The great and untiring energy 
with which during the sixteen years of his membership of the 
Commission he devoted himself to its work, and the practical 
knowledge and foresight which he brought to bear in the per- 
formance of his numerous and arduous duties, secure for him a 
grateful and honoured remembrance. 

The youngest son of a well known and highly esteemed magis- 
trate at Vienna, where he was born on the 11th November, 1837, 
Neumann-Spallart enjoyed the advantages of a liberal education. 
He completed his legal and economic studies at the Vienna 
University in 1859, received the degree of Doctor of Laws in 1862, 
and then started on a journey through Germany, England, Belgium, 
Holland, and France, with the object of obtaining information as to 
the various phases of public life, and particularly. as to the economic 
life of nations. He formed on this journey many personal connec- 
tions, acquaintances which he improved in the course of later 
international transactions. 

In 1864 he succeeded Adolph Wagner as Professor of Political 
Economy at the Vienna Commercial Academy, and in 1868 he 
obtained a similar professorship at the Imperial Military College. 
In 1871 he was appointed to the honorary professorship of Popular 
Economy at the Vienna University, and in the following year, on 
the establishment of an Agricultural College, he was appointed 
Professor of Economy and Statistics, obtaining at the same time 
the title of Councillor. In 1881 he was honoured with the rank 
of Imperial Councillor, and in 1883, in addition to his duties as 
Professor of Agriculture at the Agricultural College, he lectured 
on Statistics at the University, after which he acted as Professor 
of Statistics at the Imperial Oriental Academy, which position he 
filled up to the time of his death. 

Von Neumann-Spallart however developed a considerable 
talent for subjects other than those strictly professorial. He took 
an active part in the preliminary transactions of the Imperial 
Ministry of Commerce preparatory to the conclusion of the com- 
mercial treaties with Germany and Great Britain in 1865. In 
1867 he was a member of the Austrian Exhibition Commission at 
the International Exhibition held in Paris, and edited the well 
known Austrian Report on Exhibitions, a work consisting of 
six volumes. In 1869 he represented Austria as delegate at the 
Opening of the Suez Canal. In 1873 he took an active part in 
: organising the Vienna International Exhibition, acting meanwhile 
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as editor of the Huwhibition Gazette, conducted by the Neue Freie — 
Presse. The Crown Prince Rudolph selected him to assist him in © 
his Osterreich Ungarn in Wort und Bild, a work in which he took 
an active interest until his death. He was also connected with the ~ 
practical work of commercial life, as member of the Administrative 
Council of the State Railways, and as director of a large manufae- 
turing company. At the same time he devoted his energies to 
humane societies, particularly to the society for the relief of invalid — 
students of the Vienna High Schools, a society which in a great 
measure owes its success and prosperity to him. 

In the present circumstances we must not omit a grateful 
recognition of his valuable services to the Statistical Central 
Commission. Appointed an honorary member in 1871, he took 
an active share in the preparation of the census returns, and of 
the statistics relating to the movement of the population, as well 
as in moral and commercial statisties. In 1877-80 he acted as 
joint editor of the Statistische Monatschrift. In 1876 he was a — 
delegate of the Central Commission at the Ninth International 
Statistical Congress at Budapest; in 1878 he was sole repre- 
sentative at the Permanent Commission at Paris, and in 1885 in 
conjunction with President von Inama Sternegg he acted as repre-— 
sentative at the Jubilees of the Paris Statistical Society and of the 
Royal Statistical Society of London. At the latter he took a most 
active part in the foundation of the Imperial Statistical Institute, 
the regulations of which he drew up, and when, in the spring of 
1887, this Society met for the first time at Rome and elected him ~ 
as Second Vice President, he did not hesitate, notwithstanding 
the precarious state of his health, to attend and take an active part 
in its work. It was while engaged at his favourite labours on 
international statistics, that he was struck down in the midst of 
his career of public usefulness. | 

The papers which he read at Rome on the method of estimating 
a nation’s well being, a subject to which he had devoted considerable 
time and attention, and which he had much at heart, constituted 
the last work on which he was engaged. A chronic and incurable 
chest complaint was even then slowly but surely terminating this 
useful life. 

As a political economist Neumann-Spallart was educated in 
the free trade principles, which during the time of his studies 
dominated both the literary and academical world. He devoted 
himself fearlessly to these principles, and it was in this spirit that 
he wrote his treatises on Austrian Commercial Policy, and assisted 
in the foundation of the Society fur Promoting National Economy 
in Vienna; his election as a member of the Cobden Club shows to 
what extent his abilities were recognised outside his own country. 
He soon commenced to direct his attention to the observation of 
actual results as they occurred in the commercial and social 
relations of nations, and was liberal minded enough not only to 
realise to how great an extent actual social requirements differed 
from what they are theoretically represented to be, but to bring 
the result of his observations into a definite and intelligible shape. 
Powerfully attracted by Quetelet’s genial method of treating 
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statistics, we now find him following in his footsteps, on the one 
hand in his moral statistical researches, and on the other in his 
careful analysis of events in the wide area of the world’s economy. 

The systematic manner in which he, assisted by the economic 
literature of the world, and supported by numerous contributions 
from official statistical bureaux, as well as from his colleagues in 
other countries, since 1870 followed the various social phenomena 
in matters relating to population, production, and commerce, and 
from year to year endeavoured to more thoroughly arrange and 
classify them as primary, secondary, and reflective symptoms of the 
social conditions of the world, and from this arrangement to frame 
a circumspect and carefully considered prognostication of the 
immediate future, is a work deserving of the highest praise. This 
work, embodied in his UVebersichten der Weltwirthschaft, has not only 
earned for him the gratitude of political economists and statisticians, 
but has been instrumental in the dissemination of a knowledge of 
the intricacies of social phenomena to the most remote quarters of 
the civilised world, and has been most effectual in smoothing the 
way for forming a true appreciation of the importance of these 
phenomena. A continuation of this publication will be felt as a 
universal want, and would constitute an act of reverence and 
gratitude on the part of national economists and statisticians to 
their distinguished colleague who has been so prematurely removed 
trom among them. 

Neumann-Spallart’s distinguished services were not unrequited 
so far as honours and distinctions are concerned. He was Knight 
of the Tuscan Order of Merit, Commander of the Persian Order of 
the Sun and Lion, Commander of the Italian Order of the Crown, 
Knight of the Prussian Order of the Crown of the 3rd Class, 
Knight of the Ludwig Order of the Duchy of Hesse, and Officer of 
Public Instruction. He was also a member of the following 
learned and scientific societies: The Oriental Museum, The Trade 
Society of Lower Austria, The Paris Statistical Society, The Royal 
Statistical Society of London, The Cobden Club, The Academy of 
Sciences, St. Petersburg, &c. 

Of Dr. Neumann-Spallart’s numerous works, some of which 
have appeared independently and some as treatises in Hildebrand’s 
Yearbooks of Political Economy and Siatistics, as well as in the 
Austrian Review, the Deutsche Rundschau, Unsere Zeit, Meyers’s 
Yearbook, &e., the following deserve special mention :— 

Austrian Commercial Policy in the Past, Present, and Future. 
Vienna, 1864. 

Agricultural Credit. Vienna, 1865. 

Civilisation and Economic Progress. Vienna, 1869. 

Political Economy and the Army. Vienna, 1869. 

The Science of Political Economy specially applied to the Army. 
Vienna, 1873. 

Art in Economics. Vienna, 1873. 

Increase in Prices of the Necessaries of Life. Berlin, 1874. 

The Harvests and National Prosperity in Austria-Hungary. 
Berlin, 1874. 

_ Protection in the World's Industries. Berlin, 1879. 
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Austrian Elections, 1879. (Jointly with G. A. Schimimenyl 
Stuttgart, 1880. 

Austrian Maritime Development and the oe of Trade. 
Stuttgart, 1882. 

Social Physiological Treatise. Berlin, 1882. 

The Disturbance of the Economic Hquilibrium. Berlin, 1884. 

Review of the World’s Progress in Trade and Industry, 1870, 
1872, 1874, 1876, in Behm’s Geographical Yearbook, 1878, 1879, 
1880, 1881-82, 1883-84. Stuttgart. 

General Political Hconomical Summaries in His Imperial High- 
ness the Orown Prince Rudolph’s Work. 

The Austrian Statistische Monatschrift, in its fourteen annual — 
volumes, comprises the following more important treatises of ; 
Neumann-Spallart : — 2 

First year, 1875. ‘‘Over Speculation in International Com- 
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merce. ‘The Harvests of Austria-Hungary in the year 1874.” 

Third year, 1877. ‘General Statistics of the Empire. Pro- 
duction of Grain in Austria and other Countries.” 

Fourth year, 1878. ‘Sociology and Statistics. Statistics of — ; 
the Precious Metals and the Necessity for Reform.” 


Fifth year, 1878. “Census of the year 1880.” = 
Seventh year, 1880. “Suicides.” A critical review. 
Ninth year, 1882. ‘Value of the Grain Products of Austria- — 
Hungary.’ E 


In addition to the above, about seventy smaller notices and — 


reviews have been published by Dr. von Neumann-Spallart from” 
time to time. 


III.—Some New Methods of Measuring Variation in General Prices. — | 
By F. Y. Epcewortn, M.A., F.S.S. 
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(2.) To ascertain Variation of Prices as the Measure of the Change in the 
Quantity of Gold (relatively to the work it has to do), there are two sets 
of operations necessary ; to allow for the change in the volume of Transac- 
tions and the secular Variation in the Organisation of Credit and the 
rapidity of Circulation: to solve the Statistical Problem to which by 
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It is related of a cautious thinker, that he refused his assent to 
some mathematical axiom, until informed what use would be made 
of the proposition. His hesitation would not have been altogether 
unreasonable, if it had related to that branch of mathematics which 
may be called the Theory of Averages. The answer to the question 
what is the Mean of a given set of magnitudes cannot in general be 
found, unless there is given also the object for the sake of which a 
mean value is required." There are as many kinds of average as 
there are purposes ; and we may almost say in the matter of prices 
as many purposes as writers. Hence much vain controversy 
between persons who are literally at cross purposes. To use a 
metaphor which has been applied to metaphysics, one party makes 
a good stroke at billiards, and thinks he has scored off another who 
is playing chess. 

One of the most distinct objects which can be proposed as the 
scope of this inquiry is the varying value of the set of articles 
consumed by the average man in the community. This aspect of 
the problem has been considered by me elsewhere ; summarily in a 
former number of this Jowrnal,? and more fully in a memorandum 
published in the report of the British Association for 1887.° 

Again we may look at the change in general prices from the 
producer’s, rather than the consumer’s point of view. Take for 
example the state of things in Java according to Professor Greven. 


1 See this doctrine well stated in the concluding sections of Dr. Venn’s Logic 
of Chance. 3rd edit. 
p=-* 1883,-p.:714. 

* Under the heading A, B, C. 
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‘¢ The producers of coffee, sugar, and other tropical products, “ sell 
for diminished prices, while much of the burden on their estates 
and manufactories, in so far as they are working with borrowed 
capital remains the same.” We might measure the variation in 
general prices by the average diminution in the gross income of 
these producers. This variety of the problem has also been dis- 
cussed by me elsewhere,* and is here noticed only to be dismissed. 

The part of the subject to which it is here intended to apply 
fresh treatment, is the more impersonal and objective side, related 
not so much to vise special interest, as to the general purposes of 
monetary science.” The treatment is likely to be more serviceable, 
if I first attempt to diagnose the case. Accordingly I shall (1) 
endeavour to attain an appropriate general conception of the 
phenomenon under consideration, the variation of prices together 
with its causes. Next (II) I propose to indicate the several 
statistical aspects, the different features admitting of measurement, 
which the phenomenon itself, or the cause of which it is the 
expression, may present. Only after these preliminary inquiries 
shall I (IIL) approach the special subject of this paper: to 
determine the kind of average proper to each of the measurements 
which may be proposed. 3 

I. A first approximation to a correct view concerning the cause 
of variations in general prices is afforded by the abstract proposi- 
tion that the value of (legal-tender, standard) money varies in 
inverse proportion to its quantity. This is the general conception 
which first occurs to the unprejudiced mind, and most impresses — 
the scientific imagination. This rule and its exceptions might be 
illustrated thus: Let us figure the currency as the currents of a 
system of canals or lagoons communicating with each other.’ The 
section of each channel is perfectly regular; and the depth of all 
is initially the same, say 100 inches. Now, if the mass of fluid in 
the system be increased in any ratio, the height of all the channels 
will be increased in the same ratio (and vice versd) ; other things 
being the same. But other things do not remain the same, and we 
must now complicate this primary conception by the addition of 
many modifying attributes. 

(1.) Let us regard the work of transportation performed by 
our currents as proportional to the area of the canals. If now 
this area is liable to be extended, we must modify our leading 
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* Memorandum (British Association, 1887), heading A, B, e. 

5 Cf. Memorandum, heading a. 

§ In thus fixing upon quantity as the essential attribute, I should like to guard 
myself by the remark that in abstract reasoning there is generally something 
arbitrary in choosing which attribute we are to attend to, and which to abstract. 
Thus it is allowable, with Ricardo, to regard rent as varying with fertility, distance 
and other things being the same; or with Von Thunen to attend to distance as 
the prime variable. Becaise Ricard: is right, Von Thunen is not wrong. Simi- 
larly there are those who prefer to regard it as the rule, not the exception, that 
prices vary with the state of credit ; quantity of legal tender money being placed 
among the other things which must be suprosed equal. 

7 This initially equal depth corresponds to the 100 from which in the con- 
struction of an index number all the prices start. 
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proposition by reading, instead of increase of fluid simpliciter, 
increase relatively to extent per unit area. 

(2.) We have next to take into account that the depths of the 
canals are liable to proper disturbances. The validity of the 
theory need not be destroyed by these, if they are sufficiently 
sporadic. One interesting case, pointed out by Professor Nicholson, 

is when the depth of some parts of the system is diminished, while 
the extent of others, and, along with their extent, their depth, is 
increased. As he intimates, it must be postulated that such 
disturbances may be neglected as mutually compensatory. 

(3.) We have so far supposed our system to be perfectly 
permeable. But now let us conceive that some parts have been 
isolated ; and that, coincidently with the influx of additional fluid, 
the insulating barriers are broken down. The consequence of the 
influx could hardly be regarded as an increase of depth all round. 
Some of the canals might be actually shallower in the last state 
than in the first. But here, as throughout this problem, a good deal 
turns upon the sporadic character of the phenomena. For instance, 
the theory might still hold if we could break up the whole extent 
of our system into a number of partial areas, presenting a rise 
upon an average. 

(4.) So far our money-fluid has been supposed homogeneous. 
But now—corresponding to the distinction between legal-tender 
“money and credit—-the sea-water in our lagoons is to be distin- 
guished from the added volume of liquid contributed by springs 
and rains. The brackish mixture behaves like the salt element, 
both in performing the work of transportation, and in constantly 
tending to a level. The only difference between the constituent 
elements is that the one has what the other has not, an intrinsic 
mineral that savours it. Old fashioned people are apt to imagine 
that the lagoons—as in primitive conditions of comnierce was the 
case—are full of sea-water. But the fact is in the modern system 
that the proportion of sea-water is extremely small, from 1 to 10 
per cent. it may be. This proportion is extremely variable, owing 
to the freshwater element varying in volume from causes not affect- 
ing the other element. Its volume is now swollen by genial rains ; 
now shrunk by deadly droughts, independently and irrespectively 
of the sea tides. 

We may distinguish two species of variation in the proportion 
between the elements; the one periodical or occasional, the other 
secular or progressive. Assimilating days to years and seasons to 
centuries, we might compare the former change to the vicissitudes 
from day to day of rainfall and the height of streams; while the 
other change is like the steady increase of the average rainfall with 
the progress of the year (at certain seasons). The former oscilla- 
tions are so violent as entirely to mask the effect of changes from 
day to day in the volume of sea-water. We could only hope to 

detect that influence upon an average extending over a long time. 
But then occurs the difficulty that, if we suppose some time to 
elapse, we must suppose a change of the kind which we have called 
secular in the (coefficient representing) proportion between the 
elements. Let it be granted that there is in the sluices of our 
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system an arrangement such that the increase of the sea water 
tends to be accompanied with a proportional increase of fresh 
water (and so a proportional increase of the average depth of the 
lagoons). But this relation can only be verified by an average 
extending over some time. And the verification is nullified, because ~ 
in that time there will have occurred an unknown® variation, in 
a certain coefficient, which for the purpose of statistical reasoning — 
must be supposed constant, or at least to admit of measurement.?. 

(5.) We have said little about the mode in which the trans- 
portation of goods is effected. It is indeed peculiar, since we must 
suppose the barges which are transmitted through the channels to 
move up stream. (We might conceive the currents in some wai 
doing work in a sort of mills by which from lock to lock the 
cargoes of commerce are transported. But the only point we need 
attend to is that the amount of work done by the currents varies 
with their rapidity. Now there is reason to think that the rapidity — 
of circulation has (in addition to periodic oscillations) a secular” 
progress. Here then is another wnknown coefficient which stultifies — 
the statistical verification of the theory. é 

(6.) There are some other minor modifications. For instance 
goods, which used to be transmitted vid money currents, may 
come to be transmitted by the plain high-road of barter. But 
enough has been indicated for the purpose of obtaining a distinct 
view of the problems designated by our title. 


8 That we know the direction of this coefficient’s variation (namely increase, in — 
modern times) is I think in some respects less favourable to calculation than a 
total ignorance which would allow us to treat the direction as fortuitous; as I 
think we may treat the effect of the circumstances noticed under headings (2) and 
(3). For in the latter case the Quantity-theory may really be regarded as abso- 
lutely true, on an average and in the long run. But we must remember that what 
is true only of the long run is apt not to be serviceable on a particular occasion, — 
Suppose a savant could caleulate from the earth’s motion and other constants that 
the third or fourth week in December tended to be in England two degrees colder 
than the first week. And we may suppose also that the proposition is actually 
verified by averaging the respective mean weekly temperatures for a hundred years. 
What should we think of a weather prophet who, if the mean temperature of the 
first week for 1888 is just 32° (Fahr.), shall anncunce confidently that there will — 
be ice in the later week ? What of the general who staked the success of a cam- 
paign on that expectation? Yet this is the spirit in which Professor Walras pro- 
poses to apply the Quantity-theory. It is well to speak of averaging away the 
oscillations of credit. But how if the ‘‘period”’ selected be like our December 
week, not long enough to get rid of all the oscillations which mask the abstract 
theory? A fortiori, if the proportion between credit and hard cash transactions 
—divested of the sharp, the so-called decennial, fluctuations—is not according to 
the supposition just entertained slowly oscillatory, but, as there is reason to 
believe, secularly progressive. 

® For some further modifications of the theory under this head, and for 
references-see the memorandum contributed by the writer to the Precious Metals — 
Commission, 1888. I have dwelt there more than seems necessary here, on the 
fact, or presumption, that the proportion between credit and hard cash transactions — 
varies, not merely independently of the quantity of money, but even in a sense — 
repugnant to the Quantity theory: in such wise as to keep the level of prices — 
constant. On this important topic Naasse in the Zeitung f. Gessammt. Wissen- 
sciaft (vol. xxi) and in later writings, is to be added as a weighty authority. 

10 Thid. 
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II. Contemplating the ebb and flow of metallic currency, the 
surging mass of fiduciary circulation, and the ever shifting channels 
_ of commerce, we have now to consider, in this universal flux, what 

definite object, what measurable constant, is presented to the 
statistician. There seem to be in the main two objects, corres- 
ponding to two problems distinguished by Mr. Giffen in his 
classical paper on The Depreciation of Gold." The first qucesitwm 
is the mean variation of prices simpliciter and per se, the mere fact 
abstracted from any hypothesis as to its cause.” The second 
quesitum is the mean variation of prices considered as the expres- 
sion and measure of the change in the volume of standard currency 
relative to the work which it has to do.’ A few words on each 
of the inquiries thus distinguished. 

(1.) How are we to conceive mean variation in an absolute 
sense; apart from the particular purposes which have been already 
dismissed, and the special assumptions which are to be considered 
hereafter? If we assume the grouping of the statistics to be 
symmetrical, then the qucesitum may be defined as that point, 
or number, which would be the central one, if we prolonged 
indefinitely the series of returns. But, if the curve which repre- 
sents the grouping is not symmetrical, then I think the qucesitum 
can only or may best be conceived as the greatest ordinate of that 
curye,* the centre of closest grouping, der dichteste Werth in the 
apt phrase of Fechner. Now it has been shown by me” that price 
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returns do very generally group themselves asymmetrically as in 
the annexed figure. The quesitum then is the position of the 
greatest ordinate, the point O. That is, not so much the O which 
appertains to the given set of figures, as that centre of condensa- 
tion which would be presented, if we could complete the series of 
which the given returns are regarded as specimens or samples. 
This definition covers the case of symmetry. For in that case the 
greatest ordinate (of the completed curve) coincides with the 
centre of symmetry. 


n Essays in Finance, Series I. Essay II, Introduction. The first problem is 
the subject of Section VIII and the first part of Section IX of my Memorandum ; 
the second problem is noticed in the latter part of Section IX. 

12 Cf. Jevons’s Serious Fall. ‘The preceding parts of this inquiry are inde- 
pendent of any assumption as to the cause of the fall in the value of gold. I con- 
sider that I have simply established the fact of an alteration.” 

13 Mr. Giffen’s problem is the converse of this, viz., to find the change in the 
relative volume of currency as the measure of the fall in general prices. 

14 See the chapters on the Theory of Averages in Dr. Venn’s Logie of Chance. 

15 Memorandum, British Association, 1887. Section VIII. 
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It may be asked what does the point O, or rather its distance 
from a fixed point A, what does the line AO, represent ? I answer, 
it need not represent anything; any more than the mean height of 
a nation is the likeness of anything in heaven or earth or the 
waters under the earth. At the same time we are not prevented 
from entertaining even in this section the possibility that our 
result is the measure of a real thing; just as much as the mean 
of a set of astronomical observations represents a real thing, e.g., 
the position of a star. Or the case may be intermediate between 
these two. For theorists have too sharply divided averages or 
means into those which are objective or related to real things, and 
those which are fictitious or subjective.* There is a large category 
“between genuine being and not being,” as Plato would say. Very 
often the average is not merely a type, nor yet clearly a thing. It 
is a muffled or masked representation of some real entity. It is 
known to be a function, but it is not a known function, of an 
objective magnitude.” 

Consider for example one of Professor Nicholson’s happy illus- 
trations. <A set of prices subject at once to “ to causes operating 
on all commodities whatever” (as Mill has it), and causes proper 
to each in particular may be compared to a fleet of racing yachts, 
which, under the influence of a common cause, it may be rising 
wind or tide, are variously accelerated according to the “ build of 
the various yachts or seamanship of the crews.” Suppose now we 
find the average acceleration of the vessels. That result does not— 
enable us to calculate the rise of wind or tide or both—at least 
without more knowledge of hydromechanics and seamanship than 
the present writer or perhaps the reader possesses. I am tolerably 
certain that to every increment of the wind’s velocity there 
corresponds (in the absence of counteracting causes) an increment 
of the average ship’s speed. But I cannot even conjecture how 
much the velocity of the wind would have to be increased, in order 
to increase a given speed of the ship by 25 or 50 per cent.” 
Variation in the effect indicates, but does not measure, variation in 
the cause. 

Having defined what is sought we are able to discern what is 
postulated by our problem. It is not necessary, in order to prove 
a fall in general prices, that we should be given a fall of each 
particular price. I venture to think that this assumption, though 
made by very high authorities,” betrays some misconception of the 


16 Cf. Beynamé, Art. “ Moyenne,” Dictionnaire Encyclop. Medicale. 

17 Cf. Dr. Venn’s excellent examples of ‘‘the gradual and insensible advance 
from what is regarded as fictitious to what is claimed as real.”—Logie of Chance, 
chap. xviii, pp. 14—17, 3rd edit. 

18 y being the velocity of the given ship and w of the wind, I believe that 


dv 
ie is some definite function a3 v; but I have hardly any idea what that function 


is (except that I presume 5 = to be continually negative). 


iw = 
19 Of. Professor Laughlin in the Quarterly Journal of Economics for 1877; 

Mr. David Wells in the Contemporary Review, November, 1887, p. 633, and several 

of the witnesses before the Royal Commission on the Precious Metals at present — 
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problem. For the qucsitum is of the nature of what Mill calls a 
« residual phenomenon;” which he illustrates by the “‘ diurnal varia- 
tion”’ of the barometric height, detected by taking an average over 
several days. As Mill says, this variation “‘is very small compared 
with the variations arising from the irregular changes in the 
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state of the atmosphere.”” Let the point O in the annexed figure 


correspond to the mean height of the barometer at 9 p.m., as fixed 
by an average extending over a very great number of days. Let 
the ordinate wy represent the number of days on which the height 
at 4 p.m., exceed AO (the height at 9 a.m.) by Ox. Then the 
observations being sufficiently numerous, we may determine that the 
mean height at 4 p.m. 1s less than the mean height at 9 a.m. by the 
little difference OO’; although a large minority of days show excess 
wmstead of defect. Similarly, if we suppose AO to represent the 
basis of an index number say 100, and all the prices to be initially 
at O, and subsequently dispersed in the manner indicated by the 
curve, then we may detect an appreciation of gold, although a large 
minority of prices have risen. Imagine a physicist looking over the 
observations by which Laplace may have inferred that the mean 
height of the barometer falls between certain hours of the day; 
carefully picking out the days which showed an elevation instead 
of a depression; and triumphantly pointing out that, if we average 
the thus mutilated series, we shall obtain a result very different 
from that of Laplace. Yet this is the spirit in which Mr. Forsell 
has criticised the parallel method of Jevons. 

The parallel enables us to dispose of another difficulty which is 
often vainly raised." The meteorologist examining those baro- 
metrical observations, might be able to account for each depression 
or elevation by a recorded cyclone or anticyclone. Buta Laplace’s 
calculation of probabilities is not invalidated by a Fitzroy’s know- 
ledge of causation. The same phenomena from different points of 
view may be regarded under the category of law and chance.” 


20 Logic, Book III, chap. xvii, Section IV. 

21 Hg., by most of those referred to in the last paragraph. 

2 Of. Venn, chap. v, Sections XIII and XIV. One of the best examples of 
this double aspect is the succession of digits in the evaluation of a mathematical 
constant. From one point of view this succession may be regarded as purely 
fortuitous, in fact the best instance of chance with which we are acquainted. These 
are in the development of mw to 700 places of decimals, about as many threes 
as fours or fives. And yet there is a mathematical reason why every digit is what 
itis. The phenomenon exhibits at once perfect law and complete chance. 
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Laplace and Mill are quite right in treating as fortuitous “the 
irregular changes in the state of the atmosphere.” Professor 
Nicholson is quite right, when he teaches that, in order to investi- 
gate the effect of rising wind or tide, we need not trouble ourselves 
about the peculiarities in the “build of the various ships or 
seamanship of the crews.” Jevons is quite right in his similar 
answer to Cliffe Leslie’s objections.” | 

The one postulate which is I think required (in the absence of 
special assumptions which do not belong to this section), is that 
the curve representing a complete series of price-returns may be 
regarded as singleheaded, like that in Fig. 2; not hke that on 
Fig. 3 annexed :— 





Press: 


Here O’ has been put for the mean of the two-headed curve. 
But we do not know (in the absence of definite hypotheses* which 
are not proper to this variety of the problem) what part of the curve — 
should be posited as our scope. Nor have we any presumption that 
the magnitude thus determined has any real significance, is even a 
‘“‘masked representation ”* of an objective agency. The positions 
of the greatest ordinates for the two partial curves, the points O” 
and O” are much more likely to be valuable results as answers to 
problems less general than ours. 

This condition appears to be fairly well fulfilled in those 
statistics of prices which I have examined.” Of course I am aware 
that it is always possible to demarcate categories of articles such 
that the returns belonging to one category should be all or most of - 
them (like the little curves in the annexed figure) above or 





Fig. 4. 


23 Ourrency and Finance, p. 155. 

24 It will be shown in the sequel that also in the case where there exists a — 
definite hypothesis, our power of ascending to the cause is apt to be less when the 
curve is of this two-headed form. 4 

25 Above, p. 302. 26 See in particular Memorandum, Section VIII, end. 
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below the general mean (O’ in the figure). This is an imperfection 
incident to all concrete statistics. Take the phenomena whose 

grouping seems best of all real statistics to fulfil the ideal law 
of error expounded by Quetelet—I mean the proportions of male 
and female births. It is well known that there is a category, 
like one of the little enclosed curves above, formed by the sézll 
born; for which the proportion, say 130 (: 100) lies quite apart 
from the general mean, say 104 or 105. Yet this abnormality and 
many others do not prevent the returns for the sex ratio forming 
an almost ideally perfect curve of error. So again the heights for 
different Italian provinces are grouped about discrete mean points.” 
And yet the grand compound curve for the Italian nation is justly 
regarded as one of the most perfect exemplifications of the typical 
law. Similarly, I think, the partial curves for different categories 
of prices are apt to overlap each other in such wise as to form by 
their supposition a compound curve, which may be regarded as— 
I do not say typical in the sense of Quetelet, or even symmetrical 
—hbut at least monocephalous; the sole condition imposed by the 
first variety of our problem.” 

(2.) We have next to examine the second of the cases above 
distinguished” where the variation of general prices is considered 
as the measure of the increase or decrease of gold in relation to 
the work which it has to do. The treatment of this case may be 
divided into two operations: first to make such corrections for the 
variation in the volume of transactions, in the organization of 
credit, and in the rapidity of circulation as to reduce the problem 
to the simple case of general prices varying, other things being the 
same ; and secondly to solve the simplified problem. I must leave 
the prior operation to the currency doctors; I can only undertake 
to prescribe for the simple case. ‘The problem thus defined is not 
beset with the difficulties which are proper to the first problem. 
The postulate of oneheadedness is not here necessary. Reverting 
to our metaphorical water system, let us suppose that by some 
Seismic agency, throughout half the system the level of the channels 
is uniformly raised from 100 to 140, and throughout the other half 
uniformly sunk to 80. The first problem becomes almost unmean- 
ing. But the second problem does not necessarily become more 
difficult, because the character of sporadic variation is wanting. 
The difficulty is now elsewhere: in that “other things” are not 
equal. But if we agree to waive that difficulty, if the dimensions 
of the channels, the secular proportion between the two elements, 
the rapidity of the currents and other variables, are regarded as 
constant, then the problem is straightforward. We have merely to 


*7 See on this delicate point, Galton, Phil. Mag., 1875; and cf. my note in 
Nature, September, 1887. 

#8 Mr. Wells’s articles in the Contemporary Review go to prove that there has 
not been a “ Fall in Prices” in the sense here defined, in so far as he makes out 
that prices may be divided into two distinct and widely- different categories: those 
which have been affected by diminished cost of production, and those which have not. 

29 See p. 351. 

F 8° It will be shown that a certain bypath would be blocked by this imperfec- 
tion. See p. 367. 
2a2 
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1 
ascertain the change in the volume of sea-water in our lagoons. ~ 
For the example just given the answer is x 140+ 4 x 80=110. 

III. I proceed now to prescribe for the cases which I have 
diagnosed. (1.) If there were required a uniform treatment to be 
administered, like Dr. Sangrado’s hot water cure, this general method 
would undoubtedly be the Arithmetic Mean. But it is better to 
attend to the symptoms of particular cases. Now it has been 
shown by me,” that the grouping of price returns is apt to differ 
from that form or curve which is specially correlated with the 
Arithmetic Mean, the typical law of error expounded by Quetelet. 
Particular prices rise extravagantly under the influence of scarcity 
or speculation; and the Arithmetic Mean, unduly influenced by 
these particular deviations, is dragged high above that centre of 
greatest condensation which is our aim and object. 

Three remedies for this defect may be proposed. There is © 
first (a) the Geometric Mean, which was recommended by Jevons 
for reasons which have been severely criticised by many writers, 
including the present one ;” but which after all may express some 
intuition of the real ground of preference, namely, that the 
Geometric is more likely than the Arithmetic Mean to correspond to 
the greatest ordinate of the unsymmetrical curve which the statistics 
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of prices are apt to form. As frequently in mathematical inquiries, 
genius appears to have flown on to a position where method plods 
up afterwards. The objection to this treatment is that, while it is 
very troublesome, it is not sufficiently drastic, for when extravagant 
deviations occur, like cotton in 1862, the Geometric Mean too becomes 
unsphered, and Jevons himself, in spite of his protestations against 
manipulation, is obliged to doctor the cotton, inserting an estimated, 
instead of the real return. But it appears to the present writer to 
be a prime condition of a good method that it should avoid the 
appearance of “ jerrymandering.” ; 

(8) Secondly it may be suggested that as our end is the point 
of greatest condensation of the complete curve or series of prices, 
so our most direct method is to find the greatest ordinate of the 
sample curve on which we have to operate. 


31 Memorandum, Section VIII. 
82 See the note on the present subject in a former number of this Journal 
(1583; p. 717). ; 
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To illustrate this method, I take the forty-five price-variations: 
given by Mr. Sauerbeck for 1880, and arrange them in the order 
of magnitude. Now as this arrangement, owing to accidental 
ripples, does not display the form of a regular curve, it seems 
proper to arrange the statistics in larger groups. But what — 
degree, or unit interval shall we select, and from what origin shall 
we lay it down? It seems plausible to start from one of the 
extremities, and to select as unit the smallest interval which being 
thus employed will bring out the one-headed character of the curve. 
The number 8 for instance is not large enough. For, if I mark off © 
the points 50, 58, &c., on the horizontal line taken as an abscissa, 
and erect in the middle of each degree thus made an ordinate 
indicating the number of observations in that degree, the curve is. 
not yet smooth and sweeping. There is a dip between the ordinates 
13 and 9. Accordingly I try 9; which gives the regular grouping” 
on the right hand of the figure. But now it must be considered 
that we might equally have begun at the upper extremity, viz., 95. 
As it happens, the same process here applied leads to the same 
final form. Accordingly the greatest ordinate lies between 59 and ~ 
68; presumably at the point 63°5. By way of testing this method — 
I have applied it to some statistics for whieh the true centre is 
known @ priori, viz., a set of forty-eight numbers each formed by | 
adding together five digits taken at random.” The qucsitum, the 
point which would be the most crowded if the series were definitely 
prolonged, is 22°5. Starting from one extremity I find for the ~ 
centre 21°5; 225 from the other extremity: giving 22 as the 
answer. 

The coineidence of these results with each other and with the © 
truth is striking, but I fear accidental. For the first sort of coinci- — 
dence is not presented in other cases. Thus in the case of twenty-one 3 
returns™ selected from the forty-five above given, the result reached 
from the beginning was 60°5; from the end was 74. There are 
cases also in which no result, or only a very vague one, can be > 
obtained without manipulation; in particular when a few observa- — 
tions are situate at a great distance apart from the rest. Take for 
instance Jevons’s thirty-nine prices for 1862. They keep pretty 
well together up to 174. Then at an immense interval follow the ~ 
three cottons, 263, 815, 347. It will be found I think impossible to ~ 
fit in these figures into a continuous curve of the sort indicated — 
with a measuring rod or unit interval less than 58. When the — 
scale is so coarse, we must expect the measurement to be very — 
rough. 2 
A more elaborate, perhaps more determinate and precise, ~ 
solution is afforded by a method which Professor F. Darwin has_ 
propounded for utilising fallible measures.” This method consists: — 
in smoothing the given discontinous curve by the repeated apple 
tion of the following rule. Let ,_, a; 41 be the position of three 
successive observations (in the example given below 55, 57, 59). 
Let Yr_1 Yr Yrt1 be the corresponding ordinates; that is for our 








33 The figures are given in the March number of this Jowrnal, p. 119. 
34 They are given below, p. 359. 
$5 London Phil. Mag., May, 1877. 
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‘problem the number of returns enjoying the value designated by 
the abscissa (in the example respectively 2, 2,1). Then put as the 
ordinate of a, in a new or reduced curve the expression 


(Sri ne Dr) (Yr—1 as Yr) oie (a, ee tpn) (Yr ot Yr+2) 
2(@r41 Hey , 
2x4+2 x : ) 
Tae teil A eae ia ea Bar 
2x 4 


The materals of the annexed example are the comparative prices 
for 1885 of twenty-one articles, selected on account of their im- 
portance, from the forty-five given by Mr. Sauerbeck. The first 
row gives the prices marked along the abscissa. The second row 
gives the corresponding ordinates ; being each the number of times 
that a price occurs. The third row gives the ordinates generated 
by the original ones according to the rule. I have just introduced 
the second generation. 


55 57 59 60 62 64 67 72 73 77 79 81 88 94 99 
2 az Z Z A 4 q 2 2) 2 q q 7 q q 
STS TSE 45 7°25 4 Af GUE Sy 
1°39 1°46 1°25 
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I hope that some more industrious arithmetician will trace out 
the remaining issue. For my part I feel no confidence that, so to 
speak, the principle of primogeniture will operate, that there will 
come to be as it were one preeminent head of the family, until 
after many generations. specially is this the case if we make 
some convention concerning propagation from the extreme ordinates, 
of 2 and 1°75 in the example. I have left them to themselves 
according to Professor Darwin’s recommendation. But I should 
think it was unsafe for our purpose, either on the one hand to 
regard them as true, or on the other hand to take no account of 
them (in which case the curve dropping two ordinates at each 
generation must come to a head soon), 

This method might doubtless be adapted to suit our purpose 
better. And other methods have been® or might be proposed. 
But I fancy that they would all for the present purpose, as compared 
with a generically different method presently to be described, be 
more or less hable to the following objections :— 

(1.) They are laborious. 

(2.) They involve some arbitrary procedure. 

(3.) They do not afford a measure of their own fallibility, their 
“probable error.” 

(4.) They violate a condition important in economic regulations, 
that the principle employed should be, as Mill says with respect to 
currency, ‘intelligible to the most untaught capacity.” Altogether 
I think it is hardly safe to use the greatest ordinate method by 
itself, though it may be useful as an adjunct of another substitute 
for the Arithmetic Mean, which will now be described. 


36 H.g., by Professor Darwin in the paper referred to. 
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(y.) The method which is here recommended as upon the © 
whole the best, in cases where the Arithmetic Mean is unsuitable — 
in the Median. The Median (in its simplest form) is found by 
arranging the given observations in the order of magnitude, and 
taking that point or number which has as many observations above 
as below it. Thus, given the numbers 75, 74, 77, 70, 65, we have — 
74 as the Median; since it has two of the returns greater and two 
less than itself.” A longer example is given below. . 

The Median has the advantage over the Arithmetic Mean in 
that it is not violently disturbed by the fluctuations of extreme 
observations. In the case of the Arithmetic, and even the Geometric 
Mean, particular articles, like cotton and tobacco in the American 
war, unduly impress their individuality upon the general result. 
The friends and foes of this sort of calculus have been alike puzzled 
and scandalised by this circumstance. Even Jevons, in spite of 
his protests against manipulation,® has to doctor the cotton for 
1861 and 1862; substituting an estimated for the actual price 
variation. And Mr. Forsell makes game of the whole calculation; 
here inserting and there omitting cotton and tobacco, so as to make the 
index number seem the sport of accident. But, had Jevons used 
the Median instead of the Geometric Mean, he might have adhered — 
to his principle, ‘“‘ that for the particular purposes of this inquiry 
it is better not to know the details concerning the articles.” The — 
unmanipulated median of his thirty-nine articles is, for 1862, 112 ; 
while his adjusted Geometric Mean is 113°4.% That is even on 
the supposition that three observations representing cotton are 
admitted—which for the present purpose of ascertaining a type 1s, 
I submit, not proper. It is as if, having to measure the mean 
variation of the barometrical height from hour to hour by an 
average extending over several] days, one were to assign double or 
treble weight to the record of a day on which a barometer with 
a tube of peculiarly large bore* was used. If then we admit only 
one cotton, the Median for Jevons’s thirty-nine articles in 1862 
becomes 110. 

In dealing with the Hconomist returns, we ought similarly, after 
the manner of Mr. Palgrave and Mr. Bourne, to omit (three out of — 
the four) cottons, or ‘‘ boil them down” to one. I have taken from 
the Hconomist’s tables the prices of the nineteen articles retained 
by Mr. Palgrave, for the trying period 1862-70; and herewith — 
present a contrast between the Arithmetic Means for those nineteen 
articles and the Median for the same. I venture to think that 
I have minimised what Dr. Soetbeer* calls the “ well founded 


37 In the case of an even number of observations, say 2n, it is proper to take 
the point intermediate between the observations which are the nth and (a + 1) — 
in the order of magnitude. 

33 Currency and Finance, p. 58. 

8 Ibid., p. 44. 

40 Or three barometers of unit diameter. Which, however, in so far as 
mutually corrective, would possess a certain advantage over the single simple obser- 
vation. This is the principle on which weight should be assigned in ¢his species 
of index numeration. See below, and Memorandum, Section IX. 

41 Taussig’s translation, p. 602. 
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objection that a great rise or fall in the price of a few important 
articles on the list, although caused by speculation, and of only 
temporary duration, may exercise a great effect on the index 
number arrived at.” *? I fancy Mr. Forsell would not find so much 
matter for ridicule here.” 


Arithmetic Mean. Median. 








Periods With Without Periods With Without 






































of Tobacco Tobacco of Tobacco Tobacco 
Years, and Cotton. | and Cotton. Years. and Cotton. | and Cotton. 
1862-64: 139 429°5 1862-64. 130 126 
1865-67 138 123 1865-67 123 122 
1868-70 119 dts 1868-70 Kes 112 








In each of these contrasted tables the first column states the 
triennium for which in the second column there is given the Mean 
of fifty-seven comparative prices, being the prices for three successive 
years of the nineteen articles selected by Mr. Palgrave from the 
Hconomist’s tables (the Hconomist’s twenty-two articles minus cotton- 
wool, cotton-yarn, and cotton-cloth). The prices are those quoted 
by the Hconomist for lst January of each year.* In the third 
column each entry is a mean of fifty-one prices, being the same as 
those upon which the second column is founded, with the omis- 
sion of tobacco and cotton (for three years). The tables prove how 
differently the Arithmetic Mean and Median are affected by these 
disturbing elements. 

Look at this picture and at that, and you cannot doubt that the 
Median is the better qualified to fix and measure the mean varia- 
tion of the monetary barometer, by an average extending over 
Many observations; at any rate where the commercial weather is 
extremely variable; where the cyclones of war or anticyclones of 
Speculation produce eccentric deviations from that mean result 
which may be due to ‘‘ causes operating on all commodities 
whatever.” 


* Of course it remains true that an argument in Probabilities is always the 
better for an addition tu the data, and is always at best liable to caricature. 

48 In the Economist for 12th March, 1870, Commercial Review p. 52, will be 
found all the 171 data employed in constructing this table. 
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Three cases may be specially distinguished in which the Median 
has the advantage both over the Arithmetic Mean and the sub- 
stitutes for the Arithmetic Mean (with some reservations in favour 
of the Geometric and the Greatest Ordinate). The first case (a) 18 
where the curve of grouping is compounded of two typical curves 
(or indeed any two symmetrical curves) of which one is right at the 
head and the other is long in the limbs. The superposition is not 
shown in the figure. The second case (b) is where a typical curve 
is distorted by the extension of a thin but long limb in one 
direction (by the occasional occurrence of extreme deviation greater 
than the typical law of error presents). The third case (c) is the 
asymmetric curve which is specially correlated with the Geo- 
metric Mean.** There is reason to believe that these attributes im 
different degrees and proportions are actually realized by the 
statistics of prices. The occasions on which this verification may 
be looked for are times when there is an exceptional scarcity of 
one or two articles, as of tobacco and cotton during the American 
war; times of buoyant speculation as 1873; and generally short 
periods*® as contrasted with averages extending over a long period. 
The greater the number of particular returns absorbed into each of 
those average prices which form the data of our calculation the 
more likely are those data to conform to the typical law of error™® 
and accordingly to be adapted to the Arithmetic Mean. 


4 Analysed by Dr. Macalister in the Proceedings of the Royal Society for 
1879. 

45 Or small places. 

46 See my “ Methods of Statistics,” Journal of the Statistical Society, Jubilee 
volume. 
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_ It is a question of detail whether it would be better to employ 
_ the Median constantly, or only on those occasions when it is likely 
.to have an advantage over the Arithmetic Mean.*’ JI may observe 
that even where the Arithmetic Mean is better, it is not likely to 
be very much better. To take an illustration in alid materid. I 
have applied the Median to two sets of astronomical observations 
_in number respectively 40 and 606. The Median is in both cases. 
virtually identical with the Arithmetic Mean. These results are 
conformable to theory. 
_ There still remains the question whether the Median shall be 
simple or weighted. For the Median also admits of being weighted, 
by allowing certain of the constituents to count for more than one. 
Now the ordinary considerations on which weight is claimed for 
the larger masses of value, for cotton in preference to indigo,. 
whether as of more importance to the consumer, or as absorbing 
more currency—these reasons, even if defined more clearly than 
they usually are, seem entirely out of court here. They are as it 
were excellent moves at chess; but we are now playing billiards.. 
From the present point of view, in order to determine a type by 
the Calculus of Probabilities, the attribute which gives importance: 
to an article is not its quantity, but the independence of its fluctua- 
tion. From this point of view pepper may be as good as cotton ; 
just as the mere size of a rain gauge does not directly affect. 
the value of its indications. Upon this ground, as an indirect 
deduction®* from the principle of independence, I have recommended 
assigning rather larger weights to the more massive commodities. 
For certain technical reasons I advise that each price return should 
count for as many, should in effect be repeated as often, as the 
square root of the number of units in the quantity of the corres- 
ponding commodity. 

The annexed table and commentary, extracted from the Memo-. 
randum to which reference has been made, illustrates the Simple 
and the Weighted Median. The first column of figures are price-. 
variations, expressed as percentages, for nineteen commodities, 
obtained by comparison of the year 1870 with the period 1865-69. 
The figures are taken from Table XXVI of the Appendix to the- 
Memorandum contributed by Mr. Palgrave to the Third Report on 
the Depression of Trade. The percentages given by him are here 
rearranged in the order of magnitude. Opposite each percentage in 
the third column is given the proportional quantity of commodity, 
or ‘relative importance,’ taken from Mr. Palgrave’s Table XX VII 
(year 1870). The fourth column contains the (approximate) square 
roots of these quantities. Now for the Simple Median the rule is. 
to find that one of the entries in Col. 2 which has as many observa-. 
tions above as below it: that is the ninth in the order of magni- 
tude; which proves to be 94. For the weighted or corrected Median 
we still seek the entry in Col. 2, which has as many observa- 


47 Thus we may expect the Median to be more required when the mean of 
the highest and lowest prices in the year figures in our data rather than an average - 
extending over every month or week. 

48 Of. note to p. 360, and Memorandum Joe. cit. 
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tions above as below it; but we proceed as if the observation 71 
had been made, not once, but 19°3 times; the observation 72 made — 
12°8 times, and so on. There being in all nearly 177 such con- — 
structive observations, the Median is the 89th, that is 94. Or in — 


other words we have to find in the fourth column, that figure 


which is such that the sum of all above [or below] it with the — 
figure itself should be greater than half the sum of the entire 


column, but without that figure should be less than half the entire 


sum. The figure thus defined proves to be 6:2. For the sum of 
the entries above that figure is 82°3, and the half sum of the © 


column is 88:25. Now 82°3 is less than 88°25, while 82°3 +6-2 is 
greater than 88:25. ‘The entry in the second column which 


corresponds to the figure thus determined, viz., 94 (corresponding 


to 6:2), is the required Weighted Median, The weighted Arithmetic 
Mean as calculated by Mr. Palgrave is 90. By a similar operation 


performed on the export statistics for the year 1880, given by ~ 
Mr. Giffen in his report of the year 1881, it is found that the — 
Weighted Median (for the decline of price compared with 1861) is — 
—7°8. Mr. Giffen’s result, the corresponding Weighted Arithmetic 


Mean, is — 5°83. 





Square Roots of 


















































Commodities... .. .|  . Price-Variations. Quantities. Quantities: 
OOLEOTES ctr a eee Vie 381 19°5 
WOOL 2a aE ROS 72 164 12°8 
Tobacco satetiic atone 75 17 41 
AVY TIGA EE 4.0 dierkoate 80 418 20°5 
COMUNE Pies sti cesta eee ee 82 30 5'5 
MVOIEEO Meet oncta tues ie tests 89 8 2°8 
CED ol a ed eet Mian roe 90 66 81 
LS Sc SA ia pe a 91 82 9 
iste Pe te 94 38 62 
CaO ace 95 21 46 
Deather scc5 2.200 es 97 55 74 
DPN eee cede ar ees oe 97 128 11:7 
Site vac ee 98 49 7 
Pally Wichita on me 101 44 6°7 
Meal peer tert are: 102 ; 382 19°5 
DEP Mite ene 104 150 12°2 
INGIgG cs eat. ects 107 9 3 
STLOAT ive een ts eke 120 143 12 
CLT stro acheter a ere. 120 15 39 
— 2,200 176°5 








The operation is much simplified by noticing that it is sufficient 


to arrange the percentages in the order of magnitude in the newgh- — 
bourhood of the Median. The rest may be entered pell-mell as they ~ 


come. 
If this use of the square root appears too much of a refinement, 


perhaps it would be as well for the look of the thing, and as it is — 


really not likely to make much difference* to use the unmanipulated 


#9 See on this point my Memorandum of 1888. With the system of weights = 


“proposed by the British Association Committee, and supposing 25 independent price 


et Mae oe ee 


iy ere” 
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quantities instead of their square roots, the third column instead 
of the fourth. The Median so obtained might be compared or 
combined with the Simple Median. Thus in the example g1 is 
the Median obtained by the use of the third column. And the 
Simple Median is 95. Whence for the adjusted Median we 
have 92°5 

(2.) To find the average proper to our second case, I first 
assume the problem to be reduced to its simplest form.*° We are 
then to suppose that, other things being equal, the level in all and 
each of our metaphorical channels is disturbed. In order to ascer- 
tain how much the salt contents of the channels have varied, we 
have here primdé facie merely to multiply each variation with (a 
factor proportionate to) the superficial dimensions of the channel, 
and add these products. In short, we form a weighted index 
number of the kind employed by Mr. Palgrave. 

It is very important to understand that this solution of the 
problem does not postulate sporadicity. Suppose the beds of some 
lagoons to have been uniformly depressed, of others raised en bloc. 
This solidarity does not vitiate our formula. 

So far, supposing that the proportion of sea water in the 
different channels is the same. But there is every reason to 
believe that this is not so. The proportion may be very small in 
the lagoons of cotton, and very large in the main channels of 
distribution by which labour is transferred to the employer’s use. 
The best then we can do, is to adopt a system of weights like 
Mr. Palgrave’s as a first approximation, and then to make correc- 
tion according to the nature of different transactions. 

So very conjectural are these estimates that a doubt may rise 
whether a conclusion based on them is much worth. But it is to be 
remembered that the error in an estimate relative to one item, e.g., 
coal, is apt to be compensated by the independent error on another 
item, e.g.,iron. In the concatenation of probabilities the chain is 
stronger than its weakest links. The whole is moreaccurate than a 
part. The extent of error to which the result is hable may be esti- 
mated from the materials and formule which I have prepared for the 
British Association. Other things being equal, the error diminishes 
as the number of items increases. For Hnglish prices we may 
roughly state that the probable error of the result will be less than 
the probable error incident to each of the data, the determinations 
of weight, in the ratio 3,/n:1. That is, supposing the prices to 
be accurately given. But this cannot be supposed, and a heavy 
addition to the error is made by the necessary imperfection of 
these statistics. It still is true, however, that the error tends 
rapidly to diminish as the number of the items increases. 

Such is the solution of the second problem in a certain abstract 
sense: reduced or simplified my making allowance for the variation 


observations, the difference between the Median obtained by way of Col. 3 and the 
Simple Median would be very unlikely to exceed 2 or 3 percent. <A fortiori, 
the difference between the results of Cols. 3 and 4 is likely to be small, and within 
the probable error to which any mode of averaging is liable. 

50 See above, p. 355. 
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of certain coefficients which cannot be treated as constant: in 
particular the volume of transactions, the organisation of credit, 
and the rapidity of circulation. I do not conceal the suspicion that, ~ 
before this stage of simplicity 1s reached, the calculation will have © 
lost the name of science. For the mutual compensation of errors is 
not here available. We have to assign a factor which affects our 
computation as a whole; such as the change in the relation between — 
credit and hard cash transactions. Nor should we fare much 
better if we pursue the same end by a method which does not 
properly come into the present paper, as it does not operate upon 
prices. I allude to the comparison between the quantity of gold 
in active circulation (ascertained independently of price-statistics) — 
and the volume of hard cash transactions. It may be doubted whether 
in the present state of statistics either method is available to prove 
even the direction—much less the amount—of change in the 
quantity of metallic currency relative to the work of transfer 
which it has to do. 
However a distinction is to be drawn between two shades of 
the problem now under consideration, our Problem (2). We may 
either limit our estimate to a. particular district or country, or 
extend them to the whole system of countries in monetary com- 
munication, what the Germans call the Munzgebiet. The problem 
in the limited sense is doubtless more soluble; and its solutio: nf 
may be used as a subsidiary proof and verification of the quesitum 
prescribed by our Problem (1). It is thus that I understaaa 
Mr. Giffen’s reasoning in his paper already referred to.” The 
primary object of his inquiry is the average variation of prices in 
England. He ascertains it first directly by averaging prices; and 
secondarily by comparing for England the quantity of gold m- 
active circulation with the volume of hard cash transactions.” 
When we extend our view to the whole “ Munzgebiet,” we have ~ 
I think a more substantive conception and important scope as they 
answer to our Problem (2). This answer is in effect the ratio im 
which the volume of metallic money in the world should be 
increased in order to keep the relation between money and com- - 
modities constant. The sort of statistics which are available for 
this purpose may be found in Dr. Kral’s elaborate monograph, — 
Geldwert und Preisbewegung.” 
If it is judged that the direct methods of solving our second 
problem, in its wider sense at any rate, are blocked by insurmount- 
able statistical difficulties, we have still a resource for the solutio ‘ 
of Problem (2). We may ascertain an aver age variation of general 
prices according to the method of our first’ problem, which Wh ull 
also be answer to our second problem. For, if general prices on. 
an average have varied, then the prices of commodities =a te 
for hard cash will have ‘inl; varied. Thus we may say that t 
51 Above, p. 351. ¢ 

2 Making the estimate, which has been questioned, that the ratio between 
credit and hard cash transactions had not materially altered during the per 
considered for the United Kingdom. ' 
53 Referred to in my Memorandum. 
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every unit volume of hard cash transactions there goes so much 
more gold. | 

But then there recurs upon us the anxious question whether the 
condition required for the solution of our first problem is fulfilled ;* 
whether the price-variations may be regarded as grouped spora- 
dically about a single mean type. This subtle point will puzzle 
some who may have hoped to have heard the last of sporadicity on 
reaching the more objective part of our problem. They may have 
reluctantly granted that two-headed curves, such as our figure 3, 
may be of little statistical value in the absence of any interpreting 
hypothesis. But surely it may be urged, when it is known & priort 
that a unique real entity underlies the observations however 
disunited, then we are justified in taking the mean of those obser- 
vations as the representative of that objective thing. 

An example an alid materié may clear up this point. Suppose 
that the shot marks on a target arranged themselves in the manner 
indicated by fig. 3 (the abscissa representing distance along a 
certain line, and the ordinate the number of shot marks at each 
distance). Now (1), if we know nothing @ priori about the 
genesis of those marks, the total average is almost worthless. 
But (2), let it be granted that this grouping has resulted from 
firing at one and the same bullseye on two successive days, when 
different winds deflect each set of shots in opposite directions.” 
Something of this sort I understand actually occurs at Woolwich. 
Upon this hypothesis it is doubtless proper to take the mean of all 
the observations as representing the bullseye. But it is very 
likely to be a very bad representative. For, whereas in a simple 
cluster of observations, the error of the average is diminished as 
the square root of n; in this abnormal compound cluster, there are 
virtually only two observations—the separate averages of the discrete 
clusters—for the bullseye. The peculiar grip which a plurality of 
independent events affords to the Calculus of Probabilities becomes 
wanting. The ‘probable error” of the result amounts at best*” to 
about half the distance between the partial centres O' O". An 
error equal to the whole distance is not very improbable. In short 


the result is not indeed, as before worthless, but it is worth very 
little. 





*t The reader will find his conception about this whole subject much cleared up 
by the original idea of an “average ton”’ of commodities introduced by Sir Rawson 
Rawson. 

55 Above, p. 354. 

6 Of. Dr. Venn’s felicitous illustration, Logie of Chance, chap. xix, p. 36. 

57 That is if even the number of shots fired on the two days is indefinitely large. 
_ 58 An acute friend objects that this illustration neglects the circumstance that a 
rise of price in some articles has some tendency to cause a fall in others. But this 
Omission is not here material, as may be seen by reverting to our primary meta- 
phor, which is not open to the same objection. Suppose that seisrhic forces, acting 
upon the bed of our lagoons, wniformly raise one-half and depress the other half, 
while at the same time a tidal force of unknown efficacy operates on the whole 
system, tending to increase (or decrease) alJ the depths. And let the resultant 
fact be that one large class of the channels has become deeper, and another 
shallower, then I say that the average variation of the whole system is, in the 
Sense implied by the collateral method now under review, almost worthless. 
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Is there then one type, and not two types, of price-variatior 
throughout the cultured countries—or some one of them if we 
take the narrower view of our problem? This is a question of 
fact on which there are others more competent to speak. I should 
be quite prepared to find on fuller study that an appreciation of 
gold may as legitimately be predicated of the civilised world as 
the proposition that the ratio of male to female births is about 
105: 100. That proposition is not true even in quality for many 
districts where more girls are born than boys. It is very inaccurate 
in quantity for considerable classes, e.g., the stillborn and perhaps 
the first born. But it is true—as true as any statistical proposition 
can be—of the whole. The proposition that gold has in recent 
times appreciated may be equally inaccurate and equally admissible. 

If these views are correct, the solution of our second problem 
stands or falls with that of the first; and it probably stands. 


IV.—LEmigration and Immigration in the Year 1887. 


Tux following is a copy of Mr. R. Giffen’s report to the 
Secretary of the Board of Trade on the Statistical Tables relating 
to Emigration and Immigration from and into the United Kingdom 
in the year 1887. In continuation of similar reports to be found 
in the Journal for previous years :— a 


‘“‘In presenting the accompanying tables relating to emigration — 
and immigration from and into the United Kingdom during the — 
year 1887, I desire, as in former years, to call attention to the ~ 
general features of this movement, so far as they are disclosed by - 
the returns collected by this department. In view, however, of 
the attention which has lately been directed to Huropean immigra- ~ 
tion into this country, it is perhaps desirable to again point out — 
that no information on this subject is contained in the following — 

€ 


The probable error of this result, as the measure of the tidal effect, is about — 
half the interval between the different xew depths; e.g., about half 30, if one © 
moiety has sunk (from roo) to 80, and another risen to 110. But the effect due © 
to the tidal force, the residual phenomenon to be measured, must, I think, be 
smaller than 20, and may be very much smaller; so much so that some doubb 
whether it exists. Measuring a magnitude of this order by the average y 
variation, is like determining atomic weights with kitchen scales. In fact im the 4 
absence of sporadic dispersion, Messrs. Forsell, Laughlin, and Co. would be quite — 
right in postulating a fall in JZ commodities to prove appreciation of gold. Jevons — 
would be quite wrong in his calculation of the probable error incident to his index — 
number (Currency and Finance). And he doubtless is a little wrong in so far as — 
sporadicity is less perfect in price variations than in ordinary physical observations. E 
Suppose that by a proper classification his thirty-six variations could be explained 
by eighteen or nine independent principal causes (combined with disturbances of 
a smaller order), then the probable error in Jevons’s calculation might have to be 
multiplied by 1°2 or 5. 
The problem belongs to the Theory of Averages, and those who discuss it 
should do so in the spirit of the Calculus of Probabilities, 
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tables, which relate solely to the movement of passengers between 
the United Kingdom and places out of Europe and not bordering 
.on the Mediterranean.. 

“Hxamining first, then, the gross amount of such emigration, it 
appears that the expansion in volume of this outward current 
which occurred in 1886 as compared with 1885 has been continued 
during the year just ended, the numerical increase being vory 
nearly the same. ‘The figures are :— 


Emigration in 1885, 1886, and 1887. 








Total Emigrants 
7 ; am of British and Irish 

including Foreigners. Origin only. 
Number of emigrants in 1887 ............ 396,494 281,487 
cae ES EA 330,801 232,900 
‘ eee, 264,385 207,644 
Increase in 1887 _................ | 65,653 48,587 
e. Kemet sos.05.; 66,416 25,256 








As will, however, appear from this table, the expansion of total 
emigration, though considerable, has proceeded at a diminished 
rate, the figures for 1887 showing an increase of rather less than 
20 per cent. over the numbers given for the previous year, while 
the 1886 figures represent an increase of about 25 per cent. over 
1885. | 
_ “Jn 1886 the increase in the number of emigrants was es- 
pecially marked in the case of those of foreign origin, while in 
1887 it occurred chiefly among the British and Irish emigrants, 
the numbers of these rising from 232,900 in 1886 to 281,487 last 
year, an increase of nearly 21 per cent., as against 12 per cent. 
only in 1886. The total number of foreigners who emigrated from 
ports of the United Kingdom in 1887 was 108,572, as against 
94,370 in 1886, an increase of only 15 per cent., while the advance 
of this class of emigrants in 1886 as compared with 1885 was one 
of 75 per cent. 

“The number of British and Irish emigrants in 1887, 281,487, 
is the largest yet reached in any year since the nationality of 
emigrants has been distinguished, with the exception of 1883, 
when the number was 320,118. Taking the population of the 
United Kingdom at the middle of 1887 as 37,091,564 (according 
to the estimate of the Registrar-General), the proportion of emigra- 
tion (of British and Irish) thereto was for that year 0°76 per cent., 
a higher rate than that of any previous year since 1854 except the 
year 1882, when it was 0°79 per cent., and the year 1883, when it 
was 0°90 per cent. 

“Of the gross number of passengers from the United Kingdom 
—hitherto dealt with—many are, of course, not emigrants in the 
proper sense of the word, but travellers on business or pleasure. 
The great majority of cabin passengers no doubt belong to the 
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latter class, and some idea of the proportion borne by such 
travellers to the emigrants, strictly so called, and of the develop- 

ment in recent years of this passenger movement, may be gathered 


from the following statement :— 


Numbers of Cabin and Steerage Passengers leaving the United Kingdom 
for Places out of Europe, in each of the Years from 1876 to 1887 
































inclusive. 
Years. Cabin Passengers. Steerage Passengers. Total. 
LST Goes cose: 41,900 96,322 138,222 
CUE] Whee cate tee eRe ioe Gr, 82,824 119,971 
1 Oat ece an eeee 43,168 104,495 147,663 
1D Aap ne ee: 43,928 173,235 217,163 
[30 tee 50,734 281,560 332,294. 
.B LabseGeeuaees 64,270 338,244 392,514 
Oe eerie 56,739 356,549 413,288 
enya fake tee 55,840 341,317 * 397,157 
'84) BRE S ae 57,403 246,498 303,901 
oa beg act Re SEB 51,428 212,957 264,385 
"86. ca hoarse 595382 271,419 330,801 
BT 5 Reet: 60,754 335,740 396,494 





~ 





“From these figures it appears that the number of cabin 
passengers is, in the main, steadily increasing, and is not liable to 
the fluctuations noticeable in the numbers of steerage passengers. _ 

“Some small part of the emigration from the United Kingdom ~ 
to the United States has of late years been effected by way of the 
continental ports, Antwerp, Rotterdam, and Amsterdam, and of 
such passengers no account is taken in the appended set of tables, 
The figures for last year are subjoined,” and may be compared — 


61 Emigration from the United Kingdom to the United States in 1887, vid 
continental ports. 





Adults. Children 
under 12 Years F 
ae. = Total. 
Nationality. Married. Single. and Infants. 
Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. 

English ’*:22.-4 449 73 700 | 160 | 148 169 41,297 | 592 
Scotch cake Make 38 16 38 19 a 18 77 53 
gE eee Re re 25 a3 28 Zig 11 27 64 42 

Total British..| 509 312 766 | 191 163 214 41,4388 | 717 
Foreigners ........ 277 161 446 | 138 74: 99 797 | 3a 

Grand total....| 786 473> (1,212 ) 3369 Sifean 313 | 2,285 |1,115 

Corresponding 
figures for 1886 
Total British n 

anatase 407 311 |1,027 | 229 | 146 173. 11,579 } gaa 
Foreigners ........ 239 170 582 168 82 104 903 | 442 - 

Grand total....| 646 481 [1,609 | 397 | 227 29747 12,482 | 1,155 
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with similar figures in previous reports. It will be seen that 
emigration by this indirect route is small, and shows no tendency 
to merease. 

““The return current of immigration falls next to be con-: 
sidered. 
“The total amount of immigration is seen from the following 
table :— 


Immugration im 1885, 1886, and 1887. 























Total, Immigrants 
: : : of British and Irish 

including Foreigners. Origin only. 
Number of immigrants in 1887 ........ 119,013 85,475 
s PSG ryt. 108,879 80,018 
ws POOR ete: 113,549 85,468 
, AMGKERSO 19, 1887 ¢ se.c.-dse.s0> 10,134 5,457 
Decrease in 786 .........eeee 4,670 5,450 





“This shows an increase in number both of foreign and of 
British immigrants in place of: the decrease noticeable last year. 
This increase in immigration, coupled with a continued increase in 
emigration, is in exact accord with the rule to which attention 
has been called in previous reports: ‘An increase of immigration 
accompanies generally an increase of emigration, and reaches its 

“Inaximum in those years when the emigration begins to fall off 
from the maximum it has itself reached, and then in the succeeding 
years emigration and immigration both decline; the minimum, 
however, in the case of emigration preceding the minimum in ,the 
case of immigration, which, as a rule, occurs in the first year after 
the emigration, having declined, begins again to increase.’ 

“The importance of a record of immigration is obvious, as, in 
order to properly estimate the extent to which a transfer of 
population takes place in any year from the United Kingdom to 
other countries, the number of immigrants should, of course, be 
deducted from the gross number of emigrants. The net emigra- 
tion for the last three years, as thus calculated, is seen from the 
following table :— 


Hacess of Enugrants. 





Total Number Passengers 
0 of British and Irish 

Passengers. Origin only. 
Number of emigrants in 1887.......... i 396,494 281,487 
< immigrants °87............ 119,013 85,475 
Excess of emigrants in 1887 ... 277,481 196,012 
Corresponding excess in 1886 ............ “ply Wop y) 152,882 
, oh ee Oe 150,836 122,176 


2B2 
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“The total surplus emigration (2.e., including foreigners) has 
thus again increased during 1887, though not to the extent obsery- 
able in : 1886, when the. effect on the balance of population of an 
increase of emigration over 1885 was enhanced by a simultaneous — 
small decline of immigration. On the other hand, the net emigra-— 
tion of persons of British and Irish origin only has increased even 
more than in 1886, the 1887 figures representing an advance of 
28 per cent. over those for 1886, while these again showed an ~ 
advance of 25 per cent. over the numbers returned for 1885. The 
proportion of net British and Irish emigration to the total estimated 
population of the United Kingdom at the middle of the year was ~ 
(for 1887) 0°53 per cent., as compared with 0°42 per cent. in 1886, 
and 0°34 per cent. in 1885, which was the last minimum year of © 
emigration. This net emigration proper was composed of 93,628 
adult males, 64,628 adult females, and 37,756 children (under 12 
years), males being thus 29,000 in excess of females, while children ~ 
were in the proportion of nearly 20 per cent. This excess of males 
occurs chiefly among the English and Scotch emigrants, the Sexes 
being nearly equal in number among the Irish. 

“To the gross British and Irish emigration the Irish, in 1887, 
contributed 28 per cent., a proportion slightly greater than that 
of the preceding year, but still below the average proportion for 
the last three quinquennial periods, 1871-75, 1876-80, 1881-85, and 
far below the high rate observable in the years preceding 1869- 70, 
Scotch emigrants maintain about the same proportion as in former 
years, viz., 12 per cent., leaving 60 per cent. to be accounted for 
by the English emigrants. 

““ By far the ereater number of emigrants still select the United | 
States as their country of destination, the proportion.going thither 
of the total number of British and ‘Trish emigrants being 72 per — 
cent. in 1887, as against 66 per cent. in 1886; 34,183 (12 per cent.) © 
went to the Australasian colonies, as against 43,0 76 (or 18 per cent.) 
in the previous year; while 32,025 (or 11 per cent.) proceeded to 
British North America, the proportion being unchanged from that 
of 1886, though the number is higher by 7,280. Taking English — 4 
emigrants separately, the proportion ¢ going to the United States in 
1887 was 63°6 per cent.; to British North America, 14°6; and tam 
Australasia, 14°9; while of Trish emigrants no less than 87°6 i 
cent. were bound for the States. During the thirty-five years from 
1853 to 1887, neglecting the return current of immigration, of — 
which for the early part of this period there is no account, = 
four and a quarter million persons of British and Imish origin haye™ 
left the United Kingdom for the United States, 2,165,532 of these ” 
being Irish. Some Midas of the effect which this movement from a 
our shores still exerts on the population of the United States, 
Canada, and the Australasian colonies, may be gathered from the 
following table, compiled from the census tables of each of the — 
counties unriba on the left hand side of the table, in which the 
figures relate to the census year 1881, or, in the case of the United : 


States, 1880 :— 
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Statement showing the Number of Persons Born in the United Kingdom, 
and in England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively, forming part of the 
Population of the undermentioned Countries according to the last avail- 
able Census Tables ; with the Proportion of such Persons to the Total 
Population of these Countries. 




















Persons Born in Total Born | Per = bes 

we in Population 

Country. Population. the United bom in é 
Eugland.| Scotland.} Ireland. | Kingdom. Kingdon. 

United States........... 50,155,783 747,462 |170,136 |1,854,571|2,772,169 as 

Beate isi. ascescsus 4,324,810 |169,504 115,062 | 185,526] 470,092 | 1o'9 

Australasia— 

New South Wales| 751,468 }110,674| 25,079| 69,192] 204,945 | 27°3 

BV ICLOTIA ...,.....:00c05. 862,346 [147,453 | 48,153 86,733] 282,339 Ja% 

' South Australia...) 286,211 | 59,151} 10,637 18,246] 88,034 | 30°8 
Queensland............ 218,525 | 37,390| 9,929] 28,295] 75,614 | 3574 
Western Australia), 32,054 | 6,760 732 2,975| 10,467 | 32°6 
PPASMANIS © ........0-- 115,705 | 17,307| 3,744 4,192] 28,243 | 24°4 
New Zealand ........ 534,030 |121,187| 52,753| 49,363] 228,303 | 41°8 





_ “To these figures it may be added that the total German born 
population of the United States at the census of 1880 was returned 
as 1,966,742, or 3°92 per cent. of the total population, a proportion 
slightly higher than that of the inhabitants of Irish origin, who 
formed 3°70 of the population. It may assist in realising the 
meaning of these figures to remember that the total number of 
foreign born residents in the United Kingdom at the last census 
was only 135,640, or rather less than 0°39 per cent. of the popula- 
tion. This is not the place to trace the manner in which the 
foreign element distributes itself over the United States, as to 
which some interesting particulars are contained in the census 
tables for that country; it may, however, be mentioned that of the 
total population of the State of New York, numbering 5,082,871, 
no less than 1,211,379, or nearly one-fourth, are returned as 
foreign born, while even this proportion is exceeded in the States 
of Nevada, Arizona, Dakota, Minnesota, and California, in each of 
which the foreign born settlers are more than a third of the total 
inhabitants. 

“In the city of New York itself, out of a total population (in 
1880) of 1,206,299 there were 237,935 returned as born in the 
British Isles, viz., 30,657 in England, 8,683 in Scotland, and 
198,595 in Ireland; the Irish element thus amounting to 16°5 per 
cent. of the population of the city. 

“The decrease in emigration to Australia noticeable in 1887 is 
no doubt to beattributed in part to the reports which have reached 
England of the overstocking of the labour market; it has also to 
be remembered that free passages are at present not granted to any 
of these colonies except Queensland, and that assisted passages are 
only granted to Queensland, West Australia, and New Zealand, 
and these under strict limitations. It has frequently been noticed 
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in former reports that emigration to Australia has been largely an 
assisted emigration, and has risen or fallen as assistance has been 
given or withheld. 


“The general increase in emigration, and especially the 1 increase 
in emigration to the United States, may no doubt be considered as — 


an additional sign of the revival of trade. As has been pointed 
out in previous reports, there is an oscillation in the amount of 


annual emigration broadly corresponding to variations in general — 


trade prospects, and particularly to such variations in the countries 
of destination; emigration rises or falls as trade is brisk or dull. 
The last minimum point was reached in 1885, and in the last two 


years there has been a marked expansion in emigration. There 
are signs of the revival of trade being likely to make progress for 
some time to come, and it remains to be seen whether this hope — 


will be realised, and whether a continued development of emigra- — 


tion will take place in the current year. 


‘A few years ago, in consequence of the interest in the question 
as to the operation of the immigration laws of the United States — 


regarding pauper aliens, the Board of Trade requested their 


principal officers at the different ports to obtain returns from the © 


shipowners of the number of emigrants rejected by the United 


States authorities and sent back to the United Kingdom on the 


eround that they were likely to become a public charge. During — 
the last two years the returns thus obtained are believed to have ~ 


been complete, and the general results are shown in the {olan 


table :— 


ri 


3 

Table showing the Totai Number of Emigrants who were Rejected by the 
United States Authorities and sent back to the United Kingdom during 

the Years 1886 and 1887, on the ground that they were likely to become 


a Public Charge. 


{From returns supplied by shipowners ]. 






































Adults. || Children and Infants. Total. 
Nationality. 
Males. | Females. | Males. Females. || Males. | Females. | Total. 
1886. 
British and Irish..} 27 43 4 5 31 48 79 
Foreigners ............ 37 29 15 10 52 39 91 
Total Fi... 64. 72 19° PRR 83 87 170 
ep SS 
1887. 
British and Irish..| 32 29 9 10 41 39 80 
Foreigners ............ 5 y 3 3 8 10 18 
Total ...:.... 37 36 12 13.0] 49 49 98 


‘From this it appears that the number of emigrants rejected _ 


and returned in 1886 was 170, and in 1887 the number was 98. 
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The number of British and Irish included was in each year about 
the same, viz., 79 in 1886, and 80 in 1887, while the number of 
ie included amounted to g1 in 1886, and to 18 only in 
1887. 

' “With regard to other points dealt with in the accompanying 
tables, it may be pointed out that the chief ports of embarkation 
are, aS hitherto, Liverpool, London, and Queenstown; and the 
facts as to the remaining ports are that a somewhat larger number 
of emigrants than usual embarked in 1887 at Southampton and 
Londonderry, and a somewhat smaller number at Plymouth and 
Dartmouth. 

* Details are also given, as usual, in the appended tables” as to 
the sex, age, condition, and occupations of emigrants in 1887; the 
numbers departing from each of the ports of the United Kingdom ; 
the amounts of detention money recovered by emigration officers ; 
and, so far as can be ascertained, the amounts of remittances made 
by settlers in the United States, British North America, and other 
places, to friends at home. Comparative tables® are also added, 
giving figures as to emigration for a series of years.” 





} 


V.—Relative Advantages of the Railways and Waterways of Germany. 
(Translated from the Bulletin du Ministére des Travaue Publics, 
November, 1887.) 


M. Topr of Cologne has recently issued a very valuable pub- 
lication containing much interesting statistical information, and 
many original views upon the question of the traffic on waterways 
and railways in Germany. It deals also with the question of 
competition between the latter and internal navigation. M. Todt 
says :— 

“Public opinion in Germany has for some considerable time 
been preoccupied with the question of the favourable influence 
that might, from the point of view of the lowering of the prime 
cost and selling prices, be exercised by the development of navi- 
gable waterways. This-question has to some extent forced itself 
upon public notice, and attracted general attention through the 
approaching execution of the works in connection with the canal 
from the Rhine to Ems, also of the canal from the North Sea to 
the Baltic, and the canalisation of the Spree. To these projected 
improvements, improvements which to some extent are actually 
decided upon, may be added many others, among them being the 
canalisation of the Moselle, the junction of the canal from the 
Rhine to the Meuse, the canalisation of the Ruhr, the lengthening 
up to Ruhrort and Duisburg of the canal from Hms to the Rhine, 
the deepening of the Rhine upward towards Cologne, the junction 
of this river with the Weser and the Elbe, and the improvement of 
the Oder between Cassel and the mouth of the Niesse. If these 
improvements were effectually carried out, they would constitute 


60 The tables referred to are omitted for want of space. 
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a kind of vast artificial network over which goods would be trans- 
ported at a much lower rate than they are at present. The 
economy thus realised would inevitably tell upon the selling 
prices, and would open up new outlets for German products. 

“To the objection that the desired improvements would weigh 
very heavily upon the finances, at first by the interest and repay- 
ment of the capital engaged, and afterwards by the depreciation 
that the railways would suffer, the reply is made that the navigable 
ways would assure the development of the mineral and forest 
wealth now lying idle or insufficiently cultivated; moreover, it is — 
urged that merchandise that could be carried by canals and rivers 
in preference to the railways are raw materials of small value, 
which being carried at a low rate, do not constitute a remunerative 
traffic.” 

Those in favour of the development of waterways rely besides — 
upon the enormous increase which for some years has been notice- 
able in the movement of shipping. From 1840 to 1883 the 
quantity of goods passed at the Custom House at Hmmerich 
(entrance of the Rhine in Holland) has increased from 381,000 to 
4,500,000 tons. At Hamburg, during the period 1857-60 to 1885 
it increased from 500,000 to 2,400,000 tons; at Breslau (1880 to 
1885) from 120,000 to 475,000 tons. The movement at the port 
of Berlin increased during the same period from 1,050,000 to 
3,500,000 tons. The Rhine, the Elbe, and the Oder have all 
taken an increasingly important part in this general movement, 
and that in spite of the development of the railway system. It is 
from this fact that the partisans of canal development draw the 
most favourable conclusions. 

Unfortunately the information available as regards the question 
of the actual traffic upon the waterways in Germany leaves much ~ 
to be desired from the point of view of statistical accuracy, and in 
this respect compares unfavourably with the same data relating to 
the various railways. They show in arrivals and departures the 
movement at the principal ports, and by dividing by two the sum 
of these figures we are enabled to arrive at an estimate of the 
average traffic on the navigable ways. The origin and destination 
of the goods is however unknown, as is also the distance traversed, 
the traffic at the intermediate ports is also an unknown quantity. 
Certain important places, Breslau for example, are absolutely 
unprovided with the means of collecting statistical data. 

The following is an estimate of the quantity of goods carried — 
over the German navigable ways in 1884. Basin of Hast Prussia, 
Niemen, Vistula; Pregel, and Passarge, 2,227,000 tons; basin of 
the Oder, 861,000; basin of the Elbe, 7,767,000; basin of the 
Weser, 218,000; basin of the Ems, 176,000; basin of the Rhine, 
7,565,000; Lake of Constance, 338,000, and the Danube, 210,000 
tons, making in all, including the small coasting trade of Frisches 
and Curisches Hoff, a total of 19,362,000 tons. 

It will be seen that the basin of the Elbe holds the first rattle 
that of the Rhine coming next in the order of importance. The 
principal traffic upon the Dutch Rhine appears to be shown at 
the custom house at Emmerich, the clearances amounting to 
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2,702,000 tons, and the entries to 1,958,000, making in the aggre- 
gate 4,660,000 tons. On the Hlbe at Schandau it amounts to 
1,821,000, and at Hamburg 2,630,000 tons. 

If the trade from abroad were deducted as well as on the Elbe, 
the movement,at Hamburg corresponding to the movement of the 
Dutch Rhine ports, we arrive at the following result as showing 
the traffic for the basin of the Hlbe, 5,252,000 tons; and for the 
Rhine, 4,840,000 tons. The comparison of the two rivers gives 
somewhat different results, if only the principal arteries are con- 
cerned, and excluding the subsidiary or feeding lines, for we then 
find the following results: for the Elbe 3,712,000 tons, and for 
the Rhine 5,960,000 tons. The tributaries of the Elbe show a total 
higher than that of the river itself, viz., 3,765,000 tons, while the 
traffic on the Rhine only amounts to 1,040,000 tons. It is Berlin 
with its river movement of 3,723,000 tons, made up of 3,085,000 
tons entrances, and 273,000 tons clearances, and 365,000 tons 
transit trade, a movement exceeding in importance that at the 
port of Hamburg and the chief ports of the Rhine, which gives 
to the tributaries of the Elbe, particularly the Havel and the Spree, 
-the superiority over the principal stream. 

Compared with the traffic on the Elbe and the Rhine the move- 
ment upon the other waterways appears insignificant; the two 
first rivers absorb nearly nine-tenths of the trade, leaving to the 
others only about one-tenth of the total. It is only the rafts 
which are of any importance on the waterways of Hastern and 
Western Prussia. The Weser, Hms, and Danube hold the last 
rank, The movement of shipping is even relatively greater on 
the Lake of Constance than on these streams, but this may be 
accounted for by the fact that this lake constitutes, it may almost 
be said, an extension of the railways which abut upon it. Of the 
waterways of Hastern and Western Prussia, the Niemen and 
Vistula are the only ones the length of which is of any importance, 
but the misfortune is that the course of these streams in German 
territory is not a very extended one, and the foreign countries 
through which they flow are not sufficiently advanced, as regards 
their natural and industrial products, to justify them in devoting 
any considerable sums to the improvement and development of 
these ways of communication. . 

The traffic on the navigable streams of North Germany is of 
very much greater importance than that of South Germany, as the 


following table will show :— 
Tons (including Rafts). 
North Germany— 
Basins of the Niemen, Vistula, Passarge, and Pregel 2,227,000 











re BA 56 ek ccs torah seh itewedesees 861,000 

Fe 2 UST, Ret a TS 4,767,000 

oe UME VANLAG AITTIS 1210, s680c, sustaesgesvuSbeisasntreeve 394,000 

CURSE ara as SRR 11,249,000 

South Germany— 

MET BEATICO ous jciccsncrsssorsstsovseceeseeovecdsecBeseseseneoases 338,000 
MEME IIATIUNIG. ..ccrzcscse.csscsecsnseioressoncnseoscsarvoseyseseos 210,000 
EPCRA retitacsr erty sr raeyseiacs 548,000 
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As regards the navigation of the Rhine it should count for 
about two-thirds in the river navigation of the north to one-third 
of that of the south. On the lower Rhine the returns of the 


clearances at Bonn show a total of 5,000,000 tons, while the — 


entrances amount to 2,500,000. It is the ports of Ruhrort, of — 


Duisburg and Hochfeld, as well as the transit of goods from or for 
Holland, which assure to the lower Rhine its pre-eminence; the 
Southern ports, Mayence, Gustavsburg, Mannheim and Ludwigs- 
hafen remain in the background, although the most important 
tributaries, the Sarre, and the canal from the Marne to the Rhine, 
belong to the southern portion of the basin. The traffic of the 
Main is almost exclusively composed of rafts. In the basin of the 
Rhine there is no canal or subsidiary line to be compared to the 
Havel or to the Spree. 

The total weight of goods carried amounts to 16,500,000 tons 
for North Germany, and 3,000,000 for South Germany. If we 


compare Hast and West Germany, it will be found that the former — 


has the predominance, thanks to the Elbe and to the waterways 
of East Prussia, the traffic amounting to 11 millions of tons, while 


for the west, with the Rhine, Weser, Ems, Danube, and the Lake © 


of Constance together, it does not exceed 8,500,000 tons. It is 


therefore the north-east district which holds the first rank, not- 


withstanding the fact that the chief river in Germany, the Rhine, — 


belongs to the west. 


The important part taken by North and Hast Germany in river ~ 


and canal traffic, is due to the greater development of the navig- 


able ways in that flat region where the waterways offer exceptional 
facilities for navigation, while the water courses of the south 
suffer the double disadvantages of too rapid descent and an 
insufficiency of depth. 

Charles von Scherzer in his work entitled the Heonomic Infe 


of Nations, estimates at 15,897 miles the length of the navigable — 
ways (rivers and, canals) of Germany. But this figure has only — 


a theoretical value; it includes in fact a vast number of waterways 
of a purely nominal importance as regards shipping, and on which 


there is an almost entire absence of traffic. If only those water-_ 


ways are considered on which transportation is regularly effected, 


and which in themselves count for more than nine-tenths of the — 


general movement, the total length of the navigable ways is 


immeasurably inferior to the above estimate, and may be approxi- — 


mately stated as follows :— 





Miles. 

Waterways of East and West Prussia............ 372 
Basin of the Oder *....25.5,..csesctens.enenset 497 
3 Blbe ™.:..3:... asthe 870 

48 “W C802 «i... nckccbocesscodbbavnala ene 280 

“ OI © ok. ..css cgatecdtepogey oo 186 

. RDM 3. ihiccyesstestrncsestaheert aCe 931 

i Dantibe 2. cine tis.dos00eckcs 248 

Total vicc..0s cece 3,384 
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What is carried by waters other than the above is only of 
secondary importance, the rafts alone being worthy of mention. 
And eyen out of the 3,000 miles mentioned above there are some 
considerable extents which contribute little or nothing to the 
general movement, Of the 193 millions of tons circulating on 
the German rivers and canals, 17 or 18 millions are carried over an 
extent of less than 2,500 miles, as the following will show :— 


Miles. 

Waterways of East and West Prussia............ 370" 
Oe ON oa, oto ot sa acact <stakcehcisvonnesissacbseinese 370 
ea afar s5 is Uo 1Gadgna Tiy.cagso oh s+ seecsey scurehsoes 870 
eT REPRE Reb acsisax spec cpivecnacdcssoedeh os cassevasconves 750 
ANTE i eee 2,360 


In the basins of the Elbe and the Rhine a traffic of 13 million 
tons is concentrated over an extent of g90 miles, 250 of which for 
the basin of the Rhine, and 740 miles for the basin of the Elbe. 

So far as concerns the river and canal fleet, and the comparison 
of sailing with steam, statistics show results which are by no 
means conclusive, as no account appears to be taken of the foreign 
boats navigating German waters. On the Rhine, for example, there ~ 
are numbers of Belgian and Dutch boats trading. In 1882 the 
German river and canal fleet appear to have been as follows :— 












































Sailing. Steam. 
Basins. 
Total Average Total Average 
Number. Tonnage jNumber.| Tonnage 
Tonnage. | per Vessel. Tonnage. | per Vessel. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 4 Tons. 
{CL RAL EERIE alec fae ee 675] 58,000 86°6 43 | 1,800 44, 
ETO arr ia Oa aaa Oe 2,904} 240,000 88'8 102 | 2,600 30 
Re ee Borin be degen cancisodue ...| 9,000 | 760,000 84:4: 338 | 13,250 52 
TLCS TS a: aie 2,500] 426,000 | 171:0 199 | 10,876 76 
tbe i tie foreign } (4,767)| (870,000) | (180°0) | (467) \(20,000)} 42 
Total (including ~ other i 
Waterways) ....c..0- } T7,885 |1,625,000 oe pecwalsoicee oh 








The total tonnage therefore of the German river fleet is 1,658,000 
metrical tons, or 1,242,000 tons Moorsom. Itis equal in fact to the 
merchant navy, the tonnage of which amounted in 1882 to 1,194,000 
tons Moorsom, and in 1885 to 1,294,000 tons. But, on the other 
hand, the mercantile steam navy amounted in 1882 to 251,000 tons 
Moorsom, while the corresponding tonnage of the river and canal 
fleet only reached 33,000 tons. If we take 4 sailing tons as being 
equivalent to 1 ton steam, which is by no means an over-estimate, 
we arrive at the following results for the German mercantile 
navy: In 1882, 1,947,000 tons Moorsom; in 1885, 2,535,000 
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Moorsom; while the total tonnage of the river fleet in 1882 was 
only 1,240,000 tons Moorsom. The comparison however is 
defective on two points; in the first place, in the river fleet are 
included the coasting boats of Frisches and Curisches Hoff, which 
have an average burthen of at least 10 tons:(7°5 tons Moorsom), fo) 
that the total strength appears greater than it would be if only 
the river fleet, properly so ¢alled, were taken into consideration. 
Again, the advantages derived from the use of steam in internal 
navigation and in maritime transport do not readily admit of any 
comparison. Steam when employed in towing on rivers and canals, 
renders more important services than the actual tonnage of the tugs 
would lead one to suppose. Consequently the part taken by it in 
internal transport is of far greater importance than would appear 
to be shown by the preceding figures. 

The number of steamers employed in the transport of mer- 
chandise, including steamboats, kedges, and tugs, is distributed 
as follows over the German waterways _— 


Indicated Horse Power. 




















‘ Number 
aces. f Steamboats 
e ; ; Per Boat. Total. 
Visita sca aaa . 21 40 1,442 
OC YeE akrona e eat ok 75 B3 4,025 
Elbo) net eviessctoeneaye 205 10g 22,429 
LEA NETS ae ie a AN 132 280 37,251 


As regards the number of horse power, the Rhine takes the lead, 


and this is only natural, seeing that foreign boats are much more> 


frequently found on that river than on the Hlbe. On the Rhine 
also it is found expedient to employ boats both larger and more 
powerful than on other rivers. Taking the average there are to 
each horse power 625 tons carried on the Vistula, 170 on the Oder, 
333 on the Hlbe, and 190 on the Rhine. 

The figures relating to the Oder have only an insignificant 
value on account of the defective organisation of the statistical 
service on this river. The comparison between the Hlbe and the 
Rhine turns in favour of the latter. On the Rhine only a very 
small proportion of goods escapes steam traction, and these are 
principally stones and minerals descending the stream. On the 
Hilbe, there are considerable quantities of goods which do not take 
advantage of steam traction, going down the river. On the 
tributaries of the Elbe, Havel, and Spree, sailing vessels and 
barges predominate. 

As regards the nature of the goods carried, the following 
results are shown :— 
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| Water- . ' Proportio n 
: 7s ) aciae per CWeient Total 
Articles. Be tee Total. of Goods Bes 
Wee “OF the | Ofthe |‘OF the |Of other Rafts | Raft 
. 1er atts alts 
Prussia. Oder. | Elbe. | Rhine. | Streams . | Excluded. 
| Thousands of tons. Per oe 
Coal, coke, &e........ 226 | 240 |1,416 |3,600 | 24 [5,506 xe 
Peron Shee. 1,200 | 260 850 930 | 225 | 3,265 Bex 
SHLONES obs eds seyens iis 128 | 63 |1,400 | 530] 184 | 2,255 1333- 
Cereals, Ke............. 143 | 35 800 | 890 | 125 |1,993 11°8 
ASVICTOIS 3 soscccvayrssss ae 2 21-303 8 412 2°4 
1 31] «8 Zot, 350 } Sl 635 3°8 
Mineral oils ........ a ee 230 93 14, 381 2°32 
Cement, lime, &ec..| 17 8 720 |. 293 | 27 [1,065 6°3 
Ear I ena wasp cee IG Se 32 489 54 6 597 rig 
Ota r ee dia. | 1,778 | 725 |6,119 | 6,893 | 594 46,109 81° 
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It is coal and coke (28 per cent.) which constitute the most 
important part of the transports. On the Rhine these articles 
comprise almost the half of the total movement (3,600,000 tons) ; 
these are also of some importance on the Oder, where, with a total 
movement of 240,000 tons, these articles represent 27 per cent. of 
the traffic. On the Elbe they only count for 18 per cent. of the 
total traffic. Timber takes the second place, but its importance as 
an article of transport diminishes when travelling from east to 
west and from south to north. Stone and building materials form 
a considerable element in the traffic on the Elbe and its tributaries, 
_ this being accounted for by the very large consumption in Berlin 
of building materials, tiles, bricks, &c. Clay, cement, lime, 
cereals, vegetables, and leguminous plants are carried in very 
considerable quantities over the waterways of the basins of the Elbe 
and the Rhine. Metals, unwrought and wrought, and minerals are 
principally found on the Rhine, the Hlbe, and the Oder, zinc 
predominating on the latter. Petroleum and mineral and vegetable 
oils belong more particularly to the basin of the Elbe. 

Taking the trade of each stream, the articles enumerated above 
are distributed in the following proportions :— 























Waterways 
Articles. of East and West Oder. - Klbe. Rhine. 

Prussia. 

Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
Coal, coke, &e. ........ 1071 ‘ 27°O 180 47°0 
Timber ........ eS EAM 530 30°0 109 9°6 
Cy a 5-7 7°32 18°0 7O 
Cereals, &e. ............ 6°4 4°0 10°3 REY 
Le ae — o°2, O-1 ee) 
Si 1°4 7 2°6 4/0 
Mineral oils ............ O-7 Bat 3°0 o'7 
Cement, lime, &c..... 0'8 1°7 ile = ox 
OA TENS eee ee 0°7 any 7:0 0°7 
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Of articles other than the above, there is nothing of any great 
importance with the exception of colonial produce, tar, pitch, 
resins of all kinds, asphalt, salted herrings, alcohol and wool; the 
two latter articles appearing principally in the basins of the Hlbe 
and the Oder. Coal, timber, stone, grain, earth, minerals, lime 
and cement, form by themselves more than three-fourths of the 
total weight of goods carried over the German waterways, making — 
an aggregate weight of 14,500,000 tons, or a proportion of 75 per 
cent. Leaving out what is carried by rafts, there remains a total 
of 12 millions, or 71 per cent. Iron, metals, petroleum and sugar 
count for 10 per cent. in the composition of the remainder of the 
trafiic. ’ 

The following statement shows in thousands of tons the traffic 
on the German railways in the year 1886 :— 








Coal and coke,s......01.cees 51,888, = 48.5 per cent. 
Tim D@Y ip c.t.-c.2 cee 6,220 ;755 45.0 Af 
> Storie ae S10" ee 
Grain eee 6,704, ,, 6°2 > 
Minerals’ is.cc.2edescmtes 4,376, ,, 4°0 x 
TPO Bisse: osleca te sere te 2, 0, 000, caine as be 
Other metals ......c.s0c-sessee-- 202 tee oe We 
Petroleum, oils, &e. ........ TOO. bei A 
Cement, lime, &c............. 3,085, ,, 3°8 2 
Sugar, molasses, &........ 1,537, ,, 1°4 rf 
Otel’ tetra 90,665, ,, 84°7 Pt 





The total weight of goods carried over the German railway | 
system in 1884 amounted to 107 millions of tons, or five and a half — 
times more than the whole water carriage of the country. 

Charles von Scherzer in the work to which we have previously 
referred, namely, the Hconomic Life of Nations, gives as the 
total amount of traffic on the English waterways, the development 
of which does not exceed one-sixth of the railway system, a total 
of from 30 to 35 millions of tons. For the United States the 
figure would be about 25 to 30 millions, and for France about 20 
millions. A comparison therefore of the water and railway trans- 
ports would be more favourable as regards the former in Germany 
than in England, and the actual result would be almost the same — 
in France as in Germany. M. von Scherzer gives as the actual 
length of the navigable waters of England 2,980 miles, and the 
length of the French waterways as 2,794, the latter figure, how- 
ever, does not at all agree with the extent according to the Guide 
officiel de la navigation intérieure, this publication giving the length 
of the rivers as 4,956 miles, and of the canals 2,955 miles, making 
a total of 7,911 miles. As however M. von Scherzer’s figures only 
relate to the waterways actually available for navigation, it is only 
necessary to take into consideration those rivers and canals in 
Germany which are regularly navigated. The length of these ways 
is about 2,484 miles, with a traffic of at least 18 millions of tons. In 
England therefore there would be an average traffic of 9,662 tons 
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per mile, in France 7,246 tons, and in Germany the same amount. 
In the latter country 126 million tons of merchandise are carried 
by water and rail, the proportion being 15°2 and 84°8 per cent. 
respectively, while a considerable part of the traffic has employed 
both methods of transport. ‘This is particularly noticeable in the 
mining district of Ruhrort, towards the south of Germany, and it 
appears to be the general rule with the coal cargoes, exception 
being made of the Sarre coal, which is almost invariably shipped 
direct without passing over the railway system. 

It would be by no means an over estimate to fix at from 8 to 
g millions of tons the traffic employing both water and rail. On 
the Rhine alone, over 5 millions of tons of merchandise are carried 
in this way. A reference to the subjoined table will show the 
distribution of the undermentioned articles over the railways and 
waterways, the articles in question representing a proportion of 
$3°3 per cent. of the transports by water and 84°7 per cent. of 
those by rail. 
































Total Quantity Carried. Proportion to Total Traffic. 
Articles. i. hohe ae 

By Water. By Rail. Waterways. | Railways. Total. 

Tons. Yons. Per cnt. Perient: Per cnt. 
Coal, coke, &c. ............ 5,906,000 | 51,888,000 4°35 41°18 45°33 
eT Pe kstecesthe 3,265,000 | 6,220,000 2°59 4°93 7°52 
BOTS ees OR nF icies | 2,255,000 | 8,101,000 1°79 6°43 8°22 
Grain, vegetables, &c...| 1,993,000 | 6,704,000 1°58 Kia 6°90 
UNGAR dscks oes eas dees 412,000 | 4,376,000 0°32 3°47 3°79 
Tron and metals............ 635,000 | 7,058,000 0°50 5°60 6:10 
Petroleum, oils, &e. .... 381,000 700,000 0°30 Ons 0°85 
Cement, lime, &e. ........ 1,065,000 | 4,085,000 0°84: Ep 408 
Sugar and molasses .... 597,000 1,537,000 0°47 ree t 1°68 
16,110,000 | 90,669,000 | 12°74 rane 84°67 





The goods carried over the various railway systems, amounting 
in the ageregate to 107 millions of tons, are distributed over a net- 
work of 22,000 miles, that is an average of 4,864 tons per mile. 
The traffic on the waterways, amounting to 1g million tons, spread 
over an extent of 3,384 miles, gives an average of 5,623 tons per 
mile. Hach ton of goods accomplishes on an average a journey of 
about 87 miles over the rails. 

Inland navigation statistics do not show the length of the 
various distances traversed, but there appears to be a consensus of 
opinion that these distances are considerably longer than on the 
railways. On the Rhine, however, the traffic may be approximately 
estimated and followed. It comprises (1) the traffic between the 
Dutch ports and Germany ; (2) the traffic between the lower and 
the middle part of the German Rhine; and (3) the local traffic 
between the small intermediate ports. This last branch, however, 
is altogether without importance, and may be left out of considera- 
tion. The traffic between Holland and the German ports embraces 
4,500,000 tons, and the shortest transport effected is that from 
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Ruhrort-Duisburg to Rotterdam, a distance of 133 miles. Very 
considerable quantities of merchandise are carried from Rotterdam 
to Mayence and Mannheim, and it is by this route that the impor. 
tant grain trade of Mannheim, and Ludwigshafen is carried on, © 
The shipments from the ports of the lower Rhine are partly — 


consigned to Dutch or Belgian districts, and partly to Mayence, 


Gustavsburg, Mannheim and Ludwigshafen; the intermediate — 
districts, Cologne, Coblenz, &c., retaining very little of the traffic, 
The greater part therefore of the transports on the Rhine are © 
effected over an extent of from 125 to 350 miles, of which 125 


miles are comprised within German territory. 


The 3,250,000 tons of coal shipped from the ports of Ruhrort, y 
Duisburg, and Hochfeld in 1884, comprised 1,375,000 tons for © 


Holland, and 800,000 tons for Mayence and Mannheim. It follows 


therefore that there was an average distance of 120 miles traversed — 
on German waters, while on the other hand the railways carried ~ 
goods to a distance varying between 5 and 30 miles, or an-average ~ 
of 17 miles. On the Elbe the comparison is equally in favour of © 
water transport. From the Austro-German frontier to Hamburg ~ 


the distance is 404 miles; the distance from Hamburg to Dresden 


is 360 miles, from Hamburg to Magdeburg 186 miles, and from — 
Hamburg to Berlin 248 miles. A considerable proportion of the © 
goods passing the frontier descends the Elbe as far as Hamburg; ~ 
66,000 tons of lignite from Bohemia have penetrated as far as ~ 
Magdeburg (217 miles), and 211,000 tons to the Havel (248 — 
miles). In the contrary direction, almost all the consignments © 
from Hamburg (1,400,000 tons) were in the direction of Berlin © 


and the Oder, or towards Magdeburg, Dresden, and Bohemia. 


A. considerable proportion of the traffic of the Havel and the ~ 
Spree was effected over very short distances. Building materials ~ 
which are sent to Berlin come for the most part from brickfields © 
situated at a distance from that city of from 30 to 90 miles. In © 


the same way the large quantities of timber taken by Berlin come 
from neighbouring districts, and the same may be said of the grain, 


vegetables, seeds, coal, and coke, &c., forwarded to that destination. — 
The average distance that goods are carried on the basin of the ~ 





— 
Pi 


Elbe may be approximately estimated at 124 miles, while the ~ 


distance is considerably greater on the basin of the Oder, since the 
principal traffic is between Breslau and Stettin (347 miles), Breslau 


and the basin of the Elbe, and Stettin and Berlin (130 miles). ~ 
For water carriage therefore the average distance traversed may ~ 


be taken as at least double that of railway transport, which is in 


itself a proof that even the nature of the navigable ways renders 


them more suitable for long journeys. 


It results from the foregoing that from the point of view of 


the distance traversed, inland navigation in Germany is of far 


greater importance than the tonnage returns and the comparison 
of these returns with those of the railways would appear to 


show. ec: 
The following tabular statement shows a comparison of the — 


two modes of transport for a certain number of principal cities :— 





ln 
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Maraber Goods Carried a anes 
Cities. . of per Head 
Inhabitants.} By Rail. By Water. Total. Population? 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Sa geo ocscss onus nuecenncee 1,200,000 | 3,504,000 | 3,348,000 | 6,852,000 571 
MUMEPETES osccrcsiaceveccerseoses 270,000 | 1,237,000 350,000 | 1,587,000 5°88 
MEER PP eras oa, tees eas 410,000 | 1,191,000 | 3,221,000*%| 4,442,000 10°7 
Magdeburg (includ- 
ing Buckau ss 165,000 | 1,650,000 | 1,118,000 | 2,768,000 16°97 
_ Neustadt) ............. 
Sh ES re 220,000 | 1,411,003+|} 534,000 | 1,945,000 8°8 


ONO 5c ocs se ceonsscescocees 112,000 776,000 184,000*| 960,000 8°5 
Ports of the Rhine 
(Ruhrort, Duis- 40,000 


5,427,000 | 4,107,000 | 9,554,000 | 136°0 
burg, & Hochfeld) 


ee Gaclading \ 160,000 | 1,820,000 | 314,000 | 1,634,000 | 10°0 
Reeiethe Lud- } 45,000 } 1,776,000 | 2,041,000 | 3,817,000 | so‘o 
I Si Ce aa 160,000 | 1,675,000 — 1,675,000 | 10’o 
PTanin) Satins 150,000 } 912,000 — 912,000] 60 
MONEE ah ii vb. <chsngcoandone’ 230,000 | 1,252,000 — 1,252,000 5°4 


* Not including sea tonnage. 
+ Exclusive of arrivals and departures by rail from Dresden to Breslau. 





Deduction being made of places such as the ports of the Rhine, 
Rurhort, Duisburg, Hochfeld, Mannheim, and Ludwigshafen, 
which considerably exceed the average by reason of the traffic 
being entirely in transit, it will be seen that the differences are 
not of any considerable extent. Magdeburg heads the list, this 
bemg an important market; the other cities varying between 5 
or 10 tons per inhabitant. It cannot be said that places like 
Hanover, Leipzig, Munich, and Bremen, which almost exclu- 
Sively, or at any rate most frequently use the railways, 
compare from a general commercial point of view unfavourably 
with those which are fortunate enough to have water communi- 
cation. Relatively to the goods traffic Leipzig surpasses Berlin, 
Breslau, and Dresden, Munich alone remaining in the background, 
while Hanover keeps on a level with Berlin and Breslau. 

As a consequence of the comparison of the traffic by rail and 
water, it may be laid down as a general principle that there is no 
essential difference between the two modes of transport as regards 
the value of the articles carried. Both by rail and water, goods of 
small value preponderate, but this preponderance is much more 
marked on railways than on waterways. The latter are not 
limited in their choice of goods, as is generally supposed ; soft 
goods in bales, and articles of value form no inconsiderable part 
of their transports. The traffic on the Rhine in grain, vegetables, 
flour, &c., in spite of the favourable conditions under which those 
goods are carried on German railways, increased from 156,000 tons 
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in 1872, to 810,000 tons in 1883, thus following an ascending scale — 
much more rapid than that which would result normally from the — 
increase of the population in the industrial centres traversed. A — 


similar increase is also observable at the port of Hamburg, 


During the period. comprised between the years 1851-60, the 


annual arrivals at Hamburg by the Elbe averaged 206,000 tong 
of goods, of which 18,700 were in bales, or a proportion of 9 per 
cent. The departures from Hamburg during the same period 
averaged 300,000 tons, 56,000, or 18 per cent., of which were in 


| as 


bales, making together a total of 506,000 tons, of which 74,700 or © 
14°7 per cent. were in bales. In 1885 the arrivals amounted to. 
1,234,000 tons (666,000 tons in bales or 54 per cent.), and the 
departures to 1,180,000 tons (474,000 tons in bales or a propor- — 


tion of 40 per cent.), 
It will be observed then that the transport of goods in bales, 


i okt 


most frequently valuable articles, has shown an increase three times — 


greater than that of the whole river trade of Hamburg. Among — 


the more valuable goods carried by water may be cited mineral 


oils, and it is to the facilities given, thanks to the Elbe, to the — 


ies 


transport of these products that Hamburg has taken the place — 


of Bremen, formerly the first in Germany and in the HKuropean 
continent for petroleum. In 1884 the shipments of mineral oil — 


from Hamburg exceeded by 17,000: tons those from Bremen. In — 


certain ports it happens that valuable goods more frequently take 


advantage of the waterways than the railways. Berlin, for 


instance, received in 1885 150,000 tons of cereals and vegetables 
by rail, and 250,000 tons by water; 760 tons of rice by the former, 
and 2,400 tons by the latter. In the same way Mannheim-Lud- 


wigshafen received in 1884 5,000 tons of mineral oil by rail, and — 


24,000 tons by water, and 200 tons of rice by the former, and 
4,500 by the latter. These examples may be multiplied, and they ~ 
are sufficient to show, (1) that the waterways, contrary to the ~ 


general opinion, participate to a considerable extent in the — 


yee 


transport of costly merchandise ; (2) that this participation has up ~ 
to the present been steadily increasing; (3) that this fact is not to ~ 
be accounted for solely by the increase in the general traffic, but — 


by the preference accorded to water carriage, as it offers greater 


economy than any other mode of transport; and (4) that this — 


diversion of traffic applies to those articles which have the longest 
distance to traverse. 


The increasingly important part taken by German navigalie 


ways in the transport of merchandise is due partly to the action of 
the State, and partly to the natural causes of expansion. The action 
of the State has been manifested in two ways: by the execution of 
improvement in the water ways, and by the erection of ports and 
quays at the most important points. The many millions that the 


German States, commencing with Prussia, have devoted during 


the last fifty years to the improvement of rivers and streams 
have had a result, the more advantageous as various legislative — 


C5. 4 Bn ae By 
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measures have been passed with a view to lighten the bnrdoaaa 


imposed upon river and canal navigation, amongst others, Article 


54 of the 7 consti ee which removed the taxes hitherto levied 


a 
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upon the fleet for the interest and repayment of the capital 
engaged. | 
The tonnage of the river and canal fleet increased inthe short 
space of time between 1877 and 1882 from 1,377,000 tons to 
1,658,000 tons; the number of steam vessels which in the former year 
amounted to 463, rose to 830 in 1882; this being the latest year for 
which any reliable information on this point is available. The 
average tonnage of thesailing vessels was as follows for 1872 and 
1882: on the Oder, 77 and 8g9:tons; on the Elbe, 75 and 84; and 
on the Rhine, 130 and r7t tons. 

The facilities afforded to the handling of goods have counted for 
much in the development of the traffic of the waterways: By 
lengthening toa considerable extent the ports and quays, and by 
erecting powerful machinery, the delays of loading and unloading: 
have been sensibly diminished. The three ports of the Lower 
Rhine, Ruhrort, Duisburg, and Hochfeld having a length of quay 
of about 50,000 feet, and abundantly supplied with machinery for 
loading, steam cranes, weighing machines, and coal shafts, have 

an annual traffic of from 4 to 44 millions of tons. On the Elbe 
there are a larger number of ports furnished with the necessary 
machinery, but these ports have not the same importance as those 
of the Rhine. Dresden, Riesa, Wallwizhaven, Magdeburg, and 
Hamburg enjoy these advantages, and are directly connected with 
the railways. At Hamburg, the most important port on the Elbe, 
ié is of more importance to assure the relations: between the sea 
and river navigation, the requirements of which are very different,. 
than to assure the communications between the river and the 
railways. The quays and depots of Berlin are quite insufficient 
for commercial requirements. On the Oder much has been done to: 
place the river in communication with the railway. The most 
important work is to be feund’ at Breslau, where machinery 
constructed on the model of that in the Rhine ports has been 
erected. All these improvements have been effected either by 
the State, by the communes: with State aid, or again by private 
_ companies. 

On the other hand the employment of steam has in some 
measure been instrumental in regenerating the river and canal 
navigation. With the old sailing boats the average distance 
covered per diem was Ig miles at the most, taking mto account 
_ the delays occasioned by contrary winds. The steam towage on 

the Rhine is effected at the rate of 3 miles an hour up, and 6 miles 
down, or an average of 43 miles, making for a navigation of fifteen 
hours 674 miles, that is nearly four times the old speed. The 
steam carrier has a speed of 6 miles an hour up and g miles 
down, oran average of 74 miles; it covers a distance of from 112 to 
124 miles per day. If the tug boat be assimilated to a regular 
% he train, and the steam carrier to a direct goods train, it will be 
found that the speed at which inland navigation is effected is 
‘Sensibly inferior to that of the railway. <A goods train, even when 
heavily loaded, covers a distance of from 180 to 250 miles in 
_ twenty-four hours, while a direct goods train might even cover 
- double this distance. As regards delays in the delivery of goods, 
2c2 
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canals and rivers compare very favourably with the railways; river — 
navigation is concentrated on a certain number of ways, over 
which a heavy traffic passes, and is effected between a limited — 
number of important ports, sufficiently distant one from the other. — 
The river and canal navigation moreover is but little obliged to — 
stop at night. It is far different with the railways; even on those ~ 
lines on which the traffic is heaviest, account must be taken of the © 
frequent stoppages at the intermediate stations, for loading and — 
unloading goods, coupling or uncoupling trucks, changing engines 
or men, taking in coal or water, and shunting to allow passenger 
trains to pass. These different circumstances considerably lengthen ; 
the duration of the journey by rail. Transport by rail then as ~ 
compared with that by water does not enjoy the advantage that 
the greater rapidity of traction would assure to it. 7 
The facts which we have enumerated above have in great § 
measure contributed to the development of steam navigation, and 
have produced this result, that instead of being completely crushed 
by the competition of the railways, the river and canal fleet has 
succeeded in taking from the latter a considerable portion of the ~ 
traffic. The rapidly extending employment of steam as a motive 
power has given to the traffic of the Rhine and Elbe its present 
importance, and has stimulated the development of that of the Oder, — 
W here navigation is effected principally by sailing and rowing boats, 
as for example on the Spree and the Havel, only raw materials — 
of small value are carried, such as earth, stone, wrought or 
unwrought, lime, &c., goods which even going down the Rhine 
are seldom carried by steam vessels. Not only has navigation — 
gained in speed, regularity and continuity by the employment of + 
steam, but it has also made considerable progress from the point — 
of view of cheapness. The initial expenses of building, as well as — 
the working expenses, interest, and repayment of capital are 
distributed over a much greater tonnage, so that the actual ton ~ 
mile corresponds to smaller expenditure for steamers than for — 
sailing vessels. Again, thanks to the use of steam, a vessel can — 
accomplish twice or even three times as great a number of voyages; 3 
it may also have a much greater carrying capacity. This increase x 
of tonnage, added to the facilities afforded to the loading and — 
unloading of goods, has had the effect of reducing freights by a — 
fourth, and in some cases by half. — 
The position is the same for maritime navigation, and the fall im 
the rates of freight has even been accentuated by the stagnation of — 
trade. Of one fact there can be no doubt, that is, that freights have 
sensibly diminished since the development of steam navigation. 
The daily expenses are in the case of the largest steamers at the 












* 


rate of about 6d. per ton register; as these steamers cover a distance | 
of from 190 to 250 miles a day, the expenses of transport properly 
so called amount to about °o3 of a penny per ton and per mile, 
a figure which, taking into account the stoppages at the variOuay 
ports, comes to ‘o5 of a penny. Between North America and — 
Germany, a distance of from 3,100 to 3,730 miles, a ton of grain 18 
carried for 10s., or ‘04 of a penny per mile, In some years how- 

ever the cost is double. : 
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Coal freights between England and the North Sea (434 miles 
from the east coast of England, and 870 from the west) rule at 
about 4s. 10d., or *12 of a penny per ton and per mile; between 
the ports of the North Sea, the Prussian and Russian ports of the 
Baltic (810 and 1,500 miles), they amount to 5s. at the most, or 


from ‘04 to ‘08 of a penny per ton per mile. 


The fact that river and canal navigation uses the navigable 
ways free of cost, and has only to provide itself with the means of 
traction, places it in a position to compete favourably with the 
railways, provided always that the latter are desirous of paying a 
dividend. Inland navigation has this in common with maritime 
navigation, that the rates of freight are calculated on a much lower 
basis for long than for short distances; that the possibility of 
rapidly loading and unloading has a considerable influence on the 


question, and finally that the prospect of a return freight consider- 


rs. 


ably lowers the cost of transport. Consequently the rates attain 
their minimum when it is a question of two important commercial 
centres, between which there is a regular traffic, and which are 
supplied with the necessary machinery for loading and unloading. 
In the matter of river navigation, the time necessary for the 
transport, and for loading and discharging, is a very important 
factor, and its duration exercises a considerable influence upon the 
rites of freight. As regards steam navigation the rates can be 


fixed on a firm basis, and deduction being made of free competition 


to which the different river and canal navigation is subjected, it is 
the consideration of a return freight which is the controlling 
element in the variation in the rates of transport by steam between 
any given ports. 

In determining the rates for river and maritime navigation it is 


not necessary to take into consideration the value of the goods 


carried, the most complete utilisation of the capacity of a vessel 
being the principal point, it matters little whether it be with coal, 
sugar, or grain with which it is loaded. 

The more or less dangerous character of the goods, which plays 
in,maritime navigation a very important part, and which influences 
in a marked degree the conditions of assurance, is only a matter 
of very secondary consideration in river and canal transport. Coal 
which on long sea voyages is sometimes a dangerous cargo, by 
reason of its inflammable nature, is not considered more dangerous 
for river than for railway transport-——and the same may be said of 
petroleum. If internal navigation applies higher rates to articles 
of value which are in other respects susceptible of easy transport, 
this is owing to causes essentially commercial. It is that in order 
to attract this class of goods there is no necessity to make any 
concessions in the rates of freight. Railway competition is not 
formidable, and the river and canal fleet desirous of keeping down 
the cost of transport of heavy goods, is only glad to be able on 
occasion to look for and find its compensation in other articles. 

Finally, river and canal navigation offer three methods of 
transport with different rates, as follows: (1) Transport by steam 
carriers; (2) transport in barges towed by steam; and (35) trans- 
port by sailing ships. The firstis on an average from twice to four 
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times dearer than the second; navigation by sailing ships is jax | 
dearer and partly cheaper than towing. It becomes cheaper when ~ 
it is a question of carrying down the rivers goods of little value, a 
which have not to make long journeys; and that is because the use 
of steam would not preve sufficiently renumerative on account of — 
the shortness of the distance to be traversed, of the current, and — 
the inadequacy of the machinery for unloading. It is on the other! | 
hand dearer when navigation is effected up stream. As regards — 
the second mode of transport, account must be taken of the compo- 
sition of the train of barges, and the nature of the boats towed, 
their dimensions, and the nature of their construction, whethem 
with or without decks, of iron or of wood. By reason of the 
ouarantees of solidity and security afforded by their construction, — 
iron vessels are able to command a higher rate of freight, and : 
moreover they are better managed. 

As we have already observed, the dimensions of the vessel is” 
an important factor in determining the cost of towage. A limited 
number of large vessels admits of the realisation of a more impor- 
tant increase of carrying power than a large number of little boats. 
An iron lighter of 500 tons burthen pays ‘at the most per ton and 
per mile two-thirds of the cost of towage that a wooden vessel of 
100 tons would have to pay. °: 

As far as it is possible to judge, with the perpetual flnctnationte 
in the rates of freight, the inland navigation rates are established — 
as nearly as possible according to the following scale: (a). Goods 3 
of every description in bulk, loaded on boats and towed in trains, 

"18 to ‘29 of a penny per ton and per mile; (b). Goods in bales, 
towed in trains, from ‘06 to ‘og more, or 24 to *38 of a penny 
per ton and per mile; (¢). Goods in bales, carried by steam 
carriers, *39 of a penny to 1d. per ton and per mile. On canals — 
and canalised rivers the tariff may be taken as follows: for class a, 
from ‘23 to ‘34 of a penny; for class b, from *30 to *48 of a 
penny; while as regards the third mode of transport this is rarely | 
employed on these waterways. 

As compared with this tariff, which is comparatively simple, — 
with its two or three categories, the goods tariffs of the railways — 
appears very complicated, owing to the number of different classes, — 
In addition to the regular tariffs for the quick service of trains, — 
there are two general classes of waggons and four special classes, 
and moveover each line of railway has a number of special ne 
The rates according to the general tariffs vary between °35 of a 
yenny and 43d. per ton and per mile, that is from two to four 

«mes higher than the rates by water. In the special tariffs ey 
rates range from 2°36d. per ton and per mile (for goods in bales) to 
‘57 of a penny (exceptional rates for loads of 10 tons and above). — 
That which constitutes a considerable advantage from a tariff point 
of view in favour of the navigable ways, is the circumstance that 
these tariffs are not influenced by the value of the goods carried 
In the same class will be found such articles as raw iron, minerals, 
cereals, and petroleum, while for the same description of goods 
carried by rail, the rates would vary from ee of a penny to 1" ei d 
per ton mile. J 
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' Taking into consideration the fact that the transport of the 
mass of goods, including heavy bales, can be effected by river 


’ navigation at prices varying between *18 and °29 of a penny, and 


by canal and canalised rivers at from ‘24 to °38 of a penny, it is 
not surprising that for valuable goods a preference is shown for 


_water over railway transport. The transport of the mass of goods 


‘of little value costs on the average by water only half what it does 
by rail, while on the other hand goods belonging to the class of 
special waggons, such for example as petroleum and refined sugar, 
or to the special tariff No. 1, such as cereals, the natural water- 
ways carry them at about a third or a quarter of the price at which 
they would be conveyed by rail. Artificial waterways carry the 
‘mass of cheap goods for two-thirds of the regular railway tariff, 


‘and valuable goods for a third or a half of this tariff. 


There is however one circumstance which prejudicially affects 


the cheapness of water transport, that is the necessity which almost 


invariably exists for the conveyance of the goods for a certain 
distance over rail or road. In some cases the possibility of carrying 
the goods up to the very gates of the warehouses themselves is in 
itself a sufficient reason for the preference to be shown to railways. 
‘Again, in the case of coal carried from the Ruhr in the direction of 
‘Holland. The places to which it is carried are easily accessible to 


the river fleet, particularly Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Dordrecht, &c.; 


the freight is low, and, including even the journey by rail, the total 
‘cost of transport does not amount to more than 3s. per ton, while 


‘by rail all the way the cost would be at the least 4s. 2d. per ton. 


‘And yet the railways monopolise the greater part of this traffic 
‘owing to their punctuality, particularly in the case of the coal 
intended for exportation by sea. 
The natural waterways, which during the greater part of the 
year enjoy the advantage of a depth of water sufficient for the 


‘navigation of steam boats and tugs, are in a position to favourably 
‘compete with the railways as regards cheap transport, and their 
‘superiority increases with the value of the goods carried and the 


length of the distance traversed. The advantages of artificial canals 
and canalised rivers while still great are rather more restricted. The 
‘principal cause however of the dearness of transport by rail lies in 
the fact that the railways must not only cover their cost of working, 
‘but must realise sufficient to pay the interest on the capital engaged. 
‘The movement of passengers is barely sufficient to realise an excess 
of receipts over expenditure, and it is therefore to the goods traffic 
that the railways look for their profits. For the German railways, 


‘the capital of which represents a value of more than 480 millions 


sterling, a sum must be found annually equivalent to that which 
‘per ton mile carried would represent an expenditure of *40 of a 
‘penny, or a sum nearly equal to the cost of traction. To lower 
‘this tariff would be to run the risk of serious complications and a 
‘certain deficit; moreover, it would be dangerous to recommend the 
‘adoption of measures tending to the augmentation of the cost of 
‘water transport through the medium of a navigation tax with a 
‘view to a reduction of the advantages of these competing lines. 
‘On the Rhine and the Elbe the treaties in force would be a bar to 
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the adoption of such a measure as the above, which on the other — 
waterways would not only prove vexatious, but moreover useless. 
What, on the other hand, would be a legitimate policy would be — 
not to further undertake on the navigable ways any works other 
than those of real importance, and the execution of which would — 
ensure a sufficient return upon the capital engaged. 
The cost of transport constitutes an important element in the ~ 
composition of prices. One of the most important articles, namely 
iron unwrought, has from 20 to 30 per cent. of its cost price 
represented by the expenses incurred in bringing up coal, ore and 
lime, and yet the metallurgical industry is hardly ever found else- — 
where than in the vicinity of coal fields and ore beds. It is the © 
same thing with coal, the intrinsic value of which is often lower — 
than the cost of transport, by reason of the exceptional situation 
of the two basins of the Ruhr and Upper Silesia. Jt may be taken — 
generally that German coal can be carried a distance of from 110 
to 190 miles for 7s. 4d., and 310 miles for 12s.2d. The railway ~ 
tariffs fix for the transport of cereals over an average distance of ~ 
‘500 miles the rates at from 43s. to 50s. per ton, or about 30 per — 
cent. of the intrinsic value at the place of production. According — 
to the above one would be almost led to believe that a diminution — 
in the cost of transport would be an economic advantage of the — 
very highest importance, the realisation of which should be striven — 
for even at the cost of considerable sacrifices. And yet this is not ~ 
absolutely the case. Before everything, it is necessary to inquire 
if the benefits resulting from a lowering of the rates would haye ~ 
a general character, or if at least this diminution would benefit the — 
majority of the national interests. If this is not so, if itis not fo — 
the advantage of the many, but only of certain groups, circles, and — 
regions, the gain to the one would be the loss of the other, and the — 
economic advantages would be considerably diminished. It may 
even happen that the disadvantages resulting from it would be — 
greater than the advantages obtained, and that the displacement — 
of commercial currents would have for certain distriets disastrous 
effects, which would not be compensated by the benefits gained by ~ 
others, = 
The excessive production of industrial districts has determined 
the currents of exportation which have brought about the deprecia- 
tion of nearly all the agricultural or manufactured products. 
Maritime navigation has also borne its share in effecting the result 
to which we have referred. It has in consequence found itself 
under the necessity of giving up the enormous profits that it has — 
been in the habit of making, and of carrying goods at cheap rates — 
hitherto unknown. On the other hand the minimum tariffs of 
maritime navigation encourage exportation, and foreign industrial 
products inundate the markets, where they strive for the first places, 
forcing the national producers, if they desire to still supply their 
own consumers, to sell their products at a lower rate than thab 
quoted by their rivals, Those engaged more particularly in the 
industries of agriculture and sylviculture have followed the example 
of the industrial nations, and have consigned to the latter their 
surplus cereals, cattle and timber, in such quantities that the actual 
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| requirements are often exceeded; the prices have fallen, and the 


agricultural and sylvicultural industries of industrial nations have 
suffered keenly from the competition. 
It will be seen therefore that the diminution in cost of trans- 


port may under certain circumstances be productive of more harm 


than good. In Germany it certainly has had the unfortunate 


_—* 


result of entirely nullifying schemes for the effectual protection of 
national labour. 

If we consider the movement of goods carried in one direction 
or another on the Rhine, Elbe, or Oder, it is difficult to come to 
any other conclusion than that the traffic of these navigable ways 


‘owes a part of its success to circumstances absolutely opposed to 


the general policy in the matter of exchanges. In 1884 there were 
brought into the States of the Zollverein 2,775,000 tons of cheese, 


barley, rye, oats, maize, and vegetables, of which 1,575,000 tons, 
or 56 per cent. of the total importation, came by the Rhine, the 


Elbe, and the Oder to Emmerich, Hamburg, and Harburg, by the 


-Finow and Schandau Canal. By the Rhine and the Elbe these 


products were sent away to an extent representing a proportion of 
44 per cent. of the total exports. 

As regards timber for building purposes, 1,946,000 tons came 
into the Zollverein in 1884, and 593,000 tons left it. The actual 
_ part taken by the navigable ways in this traffic cannot be abso- 
lutely determined from these figures, as some considerable quantity 
of goods were simply in transit. It may however be estimated 


that the quantity entered by water amounted to 1,126,000 tons, 


and 218,000 were exported by the same route. The principal 
imports have been effected by the Vistula (524,000 tons) and the 
Niemen (500,000), and the exports by the Rhine (124,000 tons), 
and the Elbe (68,000 tons). The Niemen has principally carried 
timber in transit, while the Vistula, on the contrary, has imported 
the greater part of these cargoes. They principally come from 
Poland and Galicia, while only a small proportion reach Stettin 
and Hamburg for export by sea. Of the total imports of timber, 
amounting to 1,900,000 tons, the navigable waterways count for 
about a third, the rest being brought by sea, only 300,000 tons 
being accounted for by rail, The imports of timber by water 
therefore represent double the quantity of that brought by rail, 
while only considering as regards this article the general traffic 
by navigable waterways and railways—3,265,0co tons for the 
former, and 6,220,000 for the latter—we find the proportion abso- 
lutely reversed. 

The imports and exports of coal and coke during the year 
1884 by water and by rail was as follows :— 
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* The discrepancy between the total of the entrances and of the clearances, ~ 
and the addition of the amounts brought and despatched by water and land, — 
may be accounted for by the fact that Luxemburg, which is taken as forming — 
part of the Zollverein, is at the same time considered, from a commercial point 
of view, as a foreign country. og 





From the above it will be seen that the navigable waterways 
have borne the largest share in the importation of coal and coke. — 
Taking however the general traffic, the railways have carried ten — 
‘times more coal and coke than the waterways, the actual figures — 
being 51,000,000 tons by the former, and 5,000,000 by the latter. — 
The largest imports are effected by the Elbe and the Oder, 40,000 ~ 
and 430,000 tons respectively, and the Vistula 170,000 tons. The ~ 
Rhine is employed for the exports to the extent of 2,190,000 tons. 
In the export of iron, the railways count for nine-tenths of the 
unwrought and five-sixths of the wrought, while the waterways — 
retain the greater part of the import trade in ores and pig iron. 

For many and valid reasons the navigable ways are more ~ 
frequently employed for imports than: for exports, and looking at 
the question from the standpoint of the protection of national — 
industry, they are productive of more harm than good. Jor — 
other industries the effect they exercise from an export point of 
view is more favourable, for example, the sugar industry utilises — 
them for their consignments abroad almost in the same proportion — 
as the railways. Zine and lead frequently take advantage of the — 
‘waterways for the carriage of their exports, and it is evident that 
there are many other industries which derive considerable 
advantage from the cheapness of the transport and their favour- ~ 
able position upon the waterways. Se 

And yet in face of the statistics we have quoted, it is almost 
impossible not to recognise the fact that the general opinion as to - 
‘the value of waterways as an instrument of wealth proceeds partly 
from erroneous ideas, and that the influence attributed to this — 
mode of transport not only from the point of view of the facilities — 
accorded to national production, but also of the outlets open to- 
commerce, is not always justified by facts. There is undoubtedly — 
some show of reason in the numerous arguments at present pub — 
forward in favour of the advantages to be derived from the various — 
canals, the execution of which is so anxiously demanded. The ~ 
establishment of these new ways ought, we are told, to reduce the 
cost and selling prices to a rate impossible to be attained by the 
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railways, and thereby would powerfully stimulate the national 
industry. Undoubtedly the canal from the Rhine to the Ems, with 
a junction to the canal from the North Sea to the Baltic, as well as 
the caual from the Oder to the Spree, would be productive of all 
the advantages attributed to it, and that even without detriment- 
ally affecting the higher interests of the country. By the first of 
these ways the basin of the Ruhr would very speedily find the 
facilities for placing goods on the German markets of the littoral, 
and also in the Russian and Scandinavian ports, and for export 
generally greatly increased. And besides, all the operations of 
import and export as regards the industries of the Ruhr would be 
effected by German in preference to foreign ports. The canal from 
the Oder to the Spree, the national result of the improvement of 
the Oder, will give to the industries of Upper Silesia the navigable 
way of access to Berlin, the want of which has been so lung felt. 

But, on the other hand, the advantages anticipated from the 
establishment of a number of other ways are either insignificant or 
absolutely counterbalanced by such serious economic disadvantages, 
to such a degree that one is forced to seriously inquire whether it 
is for the general interests that these works should be undertaken, 
and if undertaken, whether it should be with State aid. In 
this. connection we may mention the canalisation of the Moselle 

_ from Metz to its mouth, a canalisation ardently desired by those 
interested in the industries of the Ruhr. The work would have 
for its object the transformation of a river which suffers par- 
ticularly from an insufficiency of water, and the rendering of it 
capable of accommodating the largest Rhine boats, even those 
with a burthen of 500 to 1,000 tons, and having a draught of 
water of from 5 to 6 feet. The transformation would be effected 
by the aid of important works, consisting principally of locks, in 
fact the proposal is to distribute 32 locks over a distance in round 
numbers of 200 miles. It would appear however that the hopes 
founded by the industries of the Rubr upon the canalisation of the 
Moselle are illusory, and by reason of the doubtful success of the 
project, the Government would do well to seriously consider 
whether the national finances should be devoted to such an 
enterprise. 

In the bill of the 9th J uly, 1886, respecting the construction of 
fresh waterways, it was the junction of the Rhine with the Weser 
and the Elbe, and the improvement of the Oder up towards 
Breslau that was in question. In the first project it was proposed 
to establish, starting from the canal from the Rhine to Ems near 
Munster, a junction towards Bremen and Hamburg, and another 
way, separated from the first below Osnabruck, passing above 
Hanover and rejoining the Elbe in the environs of Magdeburg: 
The improvement of the Oder towards Breslau would consist in 
the canalisation of that part comprised between Breslau and 
Kosel about 93 miles, which would bring the industries of Upper 
Silesia nearer to Breslau by 74 miles. 

- As regards the question of the importance of artificial water- 
ways, there is very little doubt that as soon as these latter cease 
to be short links,- intended to connect between themselves the 
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different systems of natural waterways, for example the junction of 


the Oder with the Havel and the Spree, but constitute important 


lines, with their own individuality, they cannot compete as regards 
the cheapness of transport with the natural waterways, even if the 
State be disposed to cover by the imposition of taxation the cost of 
maintenance. The natural lacuna in the matter of traffic by water 
would be less satisfactorily filled by the opening of an artificial 
way than by the establishment of a railway. Moreover artificial 
ways have a much greater difficulty in adapting themselves to local 
circumstances. As a matter of fact the principal sources of traffic, 
the industrial regions with their mines and minerals, are more 
frequently far from being favourable to the establishment on the 
spot of navigable ways. Traffic by water has therefore a natural 
propensity to concentrate itself in certain regions even more so 
than the traffic by rail. 

To sum up, public opinion in its infatuation for canals and 
improvements of natural waterways does not take sufficiently into 
account the true influence that navigable ways may exercise upon 
the economic condition of the country. The happy effects that one 
has a right to expect from the opening of these ways upon the 
development of public prosperity, are frequently nullified by the 
obstacles placed in the way of the production of certain basins. It 
may be laid down as a general rule that it is rather importation 
than exportation that is benefited. 

These two circumstances, properly appreciated, considerably 
diminish the economic value of a certain number of waterways, 
the execution of which appears to be so ardently desired, 


VI.— Statistics of the Russian Empire, 


Tue following is taken from the Times of the 23rd May. It 
refers to the first number of a new serial—Annuaire Statistique 
de la Russie—and will be found among the ‘Additions to the 
Library’ given on a subsequent page of the present number of the 
Journal, | 


“ An official report, drawn up by M. Troinitsky, on the general 


condition of Russia in 1884-85, gives the following interesting — 


statistics :— 

“The population of the empire at that date amounted to 
10g millions, the male sex slightly exceeding the female, The 
density of population was as follows: 19°3 per verst® for the 50 
governorships of Huropean Russia; 71°4 for Poland; 17°9 for the 


Caucasus; 04 for Siberia; 1°8 for Central Asia; and 7°6 for 


Finland. There were 1,300 towns and 524,000 other inhabited 
localities. Four towns contained a population exceeding 200,000, 
nine more than 100,000, and 23 over 50,000. The annual total of 


6! Verst [square] = 0°44 square mile, 
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births averages 3,400,000, of which 2°6 per cent. are illegitimate. 
The death total is 2,500,000. In 1885, there were 867 hospitals in 
towns, with 47,000 beds, and 800 country hospitals, with 11,000 
beds. Lunatic asylums, of which there are 77, with 15,000 inmates, 
are not included in this total. The rate of mortality in the latter 
is about 11 per cent. 

** With regard to the work of the hospitals more than 11,000,000 
sick persons were supplied with medicine. The number of vacci- 
nations was 2,300,000. Of infectious diseases typhus claims the 
first place—162,000 cases, with a mortality of 10 per cent., but 
diphtheria (35 per cent.) and hydrophobia (52 per cent.) showed 
a higher rate of mortality. The statistics for the empire are 
admitted to be uncertain and incomplete, for registration is very 
imperfectly conducted outside the European territories. Of deaths 
by violence 35,000 out of 46,264 were males, and of 2,661 suicides, 
only 636 were women. ‘There were rather more than 1,000,000 
immigrants (733,000 being men), and 921,500 emigrants (670,000 
being men). On the lst of January, 1886, there were 101,000 
prisoners of all kinds, and of these 8,000 were women. Of 
853,000 young men eligible for military service, only 228,000 
(74 per cent. of whom were Russians) were enrolled. Of the 
conscripts 26 per cent. could read, and 29°7 per cent. were married. 
The food supplies consisted of 49 million roubles” in kind and 
31°4 million chetverts® of grain. The harvest of the 50 governor- 
ships amounted to 288 million chetverts of all crops, and of these 
the peasant lands produced 70 per cent. There were 52,000 fires 
during the year, causing damage to the extent of 87 million 
roubles, and accompanied by a loss of life to 1,129 persons. There 
were [7 assurance societies, with a capital of 26 million roubles, 
and an amount assured of 5,419 million roubles. Twenty-four 
million roubles were paid in compensation by these societies, 
in addition to the 155 millions paid by the mutual assurance of 
the province, the Zemstvo™ and the town. The produce of 83,182 
factories, with 1,100,000 workpeople, was valued at 1,307 million 
roubles. As a rule there is twice as much hand labour in Russia 
as in Poland. ‘T'wo thousand three hundred and seventy-seven 
distilleries produce 33,600,000 vedros® of alcohol, and of these 
{1 per cent. were exported. Twenty-eight million vedros of beer 
were exported from 1,870 breweries. Of wine and spirit shops 
there were 132,000 in the empire, and of beer 7,734. Of sugar 
refineries there were 245, with a production of over 21 million 
pouds.® Tobacco was cultivated over an area of 58,000 deciatines,” 
and these distributed 3,200,000 pouds to 394 factories; after export- 
ing 250,000 pouds there remained an average of 1°14 lb. per head 
of the population for home consumption. The State receipts 
amounted to 837 million roubles, of which 180 millions only were 


62 Rouble = (gold) 3s. 2°054d. (paper) about 1s. 8d. 
63 Chetvert = 5°77 imperial bushiels, 

61 Zemstvo (provincial assembly). 

65 Vedro = 2°7 impcrial gallons, 

66 Poud = 36 lbs. avoirdupois. 

87 Deciatine = 2°7 acres. 
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derived from direct taxation. The State debt was 4°65 milliards 
of roubles, with an annual charge of 262 millions, The town 
revenues in 1870 amounted to 17 million roubles, and in 1884 to — 
42 millions; but in the same period the expenditure rose from — 
ig to 46 millions. The amount invested in railways was 2,800 — 
million roubles, and the net revenue they produced amounted to — 
87,400,000 roubles. Postal routes covered 168,000 versts, and 
17,000 employés were engaged in 4,830 offices. The number of — 
postal despatches was: 303 millions, and the revenue from ponte E 
stamps 8 milliow roubles, but still a deficit remained of 800,000 © 
roubles. The merchant fleet was composed of 2,992 vessels, of 
which 360 were steamers, and divided among the following seas: 
687 for the Baltic, 246 for the White, 732 for the Black, 517 for © 
Azof, 789: for the Caspian, and 21 for: the Pacific. Places of public — 
Tasinbbion numbered 41,492, with 2,500,000 pupils, including — 
639,000 girls. There were eight universities, with 13,000 studontesa 
In the European provinces there were 38,531 orthodox churches, — 
with 44,559 clergy of the church and 6,442 monks. Catholic churches 
numbered 1,287, Protestant 708, Armenian 37, Jewish synagogues — 
349, and Mahomedan mosques 3,957. In the Huropean provinces — 
of the empire there were 474 printing presses, 270 lithographing _ 
establishments, 425 typo-lithographing establishments, 7rO pho 
eee 509; booksellers, and 545 | libraries.” 


VII.—Notes on Economical and Statistical Works. oe 


- Observations on. the Connection between. Gold, Credit, and Prices. = 
By T. H. Farrer. London: Spottiswoode and COo., 1887. 

In this long memorandum, whieh has been prepared “for the — 
use of the members of the Gold and Silver: Commission,” and — 
which, though circulated privately and not published, has beara 
kindly sent to the Library of the Society, Sir Thomas Farrer 
diseusses a question of great complexity and importance. Its © 
very difficulty and complexity indeed have deterred many of those — 
who have taken part in recent controversies on currency matters — 
from attempting to grapple with it, and the conelusions at which — 
Sir Thomas Farrer himself arrives are in a sense of a tentative 
and provisional rather than final and positive character (cf. p. vy. a 
The question, however, must be faced by all who wish to attain — 
anything like a firm basis for monetary diseussion; and in too 
many eases, Sir Thomas Farrer contends, bimetallicts have been — 
prone to shirk its real difficulties. They have been too ready to | 
assume, he affirms, that the fall in wholesale prices established on — 
the evidenee of index numbers—despite of the possible uncertainties — 
and the undoubted difficulties attaching to the correct construction 
and interpretation of those numbers—is “due to a deficiency in the — 
supply of gold;”” and they have rarely had the patience to answer — 
the preliminary question :—what is the ‘real connection between — 
gold and prices?” And yet the answer to this inquiry is funda- — 
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mental; and, unless it be answered, one of the most vital questions 
at issue in the controversy, it is asserted, is really “begged.” For 
there may be a “fall in prices,” an ‘‘appreciation of gold,” an 
“increase in the purchasing power of gold,” and yet it may none 
the less be inaccurate and misleading to speak of ‘‘a scarcity of 
gold.” The fall may be due, as Mr. William Fowler in his evidence 


before the Commission has contended, and Professor Laughlin and 


others have argued in articles and pamphlets (cf. pp. 8 and 4), to the 
‘“‘oreater abundance of the articles sold” and not to a “ deficiency 
in gold.” Nor is this merely, it is maintained, a difference of 
verbal expression; for, according as one or the other of these two 
contending explanations is adopted, the resulting consequences 
become vitally different. In the one ease, as Sir Thomas Farrer 


argues (p. 4), a deficiency in gold would imply ‘“‘no gain to 


mankind generally,” but would on the contrary occasion a ‘‘ dis- 
turbance in fixed contracts which simply takes from one party, and — 
gives to the other.” But, in the event of the other contingency, 


the fall of prices would mean that “mankind” were “ generally ” 


better off unless there had been “ over-production,” and _ that, 
whether there had, or had not, been this over-production, there 
would in any case be “no such disturbance of fixed contracts.” 
The connection of the fall of prices with this second cause may be 
made to rest on two main lines of evidence, which may perhaps be 


roughly distinguished as affirmative and negative. The affirmative 


method proceeds by an examination, such as Mr. Wells has con- 
ducted, into the circumstances attending the production of those 
articles, the prices of which are shown to have fallen, and traces 
the fall, either to faets special and peculiar to the articles them- 
selves, or to the general cause of cheapened production and trans- 
portation. The other method attacks the question at an earlier 
stage—the point where the gold comes into contact with prices. 
It investigates the signs of a searcity of gold at this point, and 
declares that no such signs are now present. The first method 
then assigns another, and as it holds, a sufficient cause for the 
phenomenon; the second method endeavours to prove that there is 
no reliable indication of the presence of the supposed cause. It is 


therefore in the latter case that the connection between gold, 


credit, and prices becomes all-important. 

This is the general view of the state of the controversy as 
described by Sir Thomas Farrer, and the question accordingly 
appears to him, as he points out (p. 5), to stand in need of fresh 
treatment, for the facts on which much of the matter contained in 
economic manuals is based have, he goes on to say, fundamentally 


changed within recent years. Gold is employed to an extent, 


remarkably small in comparison, in those wholesale dealings the 
prices of which have been cited as evidence of its appreciation and 
consequent deficiency. Its place has been taken by credit, and the 


transfer of securities is now used even for the settlement of inter- 


national balances (p. 24). The examination, then, of the nature 
and effects of credit becomes of peculiar importance; and here 


Sir Thomas Farrer quotes (sec. 111) largely from Mr. Macleod’s 
evidence and writings. We are bound to add, however, that he 
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states the conclusions of that author with more caution and dis. 
crimination (cf. pp. 12, 16, 18, and 21) than they exhibit in their — 
original form. Used in this way they serve to illustrate the 
development of credit, and its nature and effect on prices. As 
Jevons once maintained, the history of money begins with barter, 4 
and in modern times we seem to have returned to barter once — 
more, though it be, as Sir Thomas Farrer-shows (p. 17), barter of — 
“a very refined description,” effected ‘‘ by the use and intervention 
of personal promises,” of credit, that is, in its many and varied 
forms. One of these varieties may give place to another as the 
altering convenience of trade demands; and thus it appears that — 
now ‘bills are diminishing in consequence of the shorter time for 
which cargoes are on the way, and of payments by telegraph” — 
(pp. 12 and 18). But, although this change is sometimes described — 
as an increase of ‘‘cash”’ transactions, the ‘“‘ cash” intended is — 
merely another variety of “credit.” In fact “the larger number, 
if not all,” of the “forms of debt or credit, are, to all intents and ~ 
purposes, ‘currency’” (p. 12); and the failure of the Act of 1844 — 
to realise the full ‘‘expectations of its promoters,” and to *‘auto- — 
matically restrict the currency of the country,’ was due (p. 13) — 
to a narrow view of the various forms of currency. The attempt — 
was made to limit only the particular variety of credit or currency — 
known as bank-notes, and this limitation has been virtually 
stultified and set aside by the expedient adopted in practice of — 
raising the ‘“‘rate of discount.’ Credit, then, is a substitute for 
gold (p. 22) as a circulating medium, and a substitute of “ infinitely 
greater expansibility.” It is no longer necessary that gold should j 
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increase ‘‘in proportion to wealth and population” (p. 23); and it — 
is not unlikely that the comparative steadiness of silver prices in _ 
India is due to the comparative absence of the “elastic credit- — 
circulation” of the Western countries (p. 25). So far, in fact, “as 
prices depend on the circulating medium, it is to credit and not to 
gold that we must look as the great, or at any rate the immediate, — 
regulator of prices,’ and “the important question will be, not ~ 
whether that part of the circulating medium which consists of — 
gold has diminished in quantity, but whether that much larger 
part which consists of credit has diminished” (p. 28). “Ft 
Sir Thomas Farrer then goes on to argue that all these con= — 
siderations do not imply that there is no connection between gold 
and prices; but they induce us to scrutinise very closely the ~ 
argument which is too often advanced in some quarters, and care- 
lessly assumes without examination, that a fall in prices must mean ~ 
a deficiency in gold. They lead us to believe, he argues, that — 
the connection between gold and prices depends on a prior connec- — 
tion between gold and credit, and that we cannot escape from an — 
examination of the nature of that connection (sec. vi). That 3 
there is such a connection is clear. Gold continues to be the 
measure of value, though it may have ceased to a large extent to ~ 
be the medium of exchange. All credit is expressed in terms of — 
gold; and consequently “any alteration in the value of gold”—- 
which depends on demand as well as on supply, and is pro tanto 
diminished by a substitution of credit for it as a medium of — 
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exchange—“ affects proportionately the value of each item of the 
whole fabric of credit.” Gold again ‘‘is only a measure of value 
by being a possible medium of exchange, and credit is legally 
convertible into gold.” There must be then some reserves of gold, 
and these constitute of course a demand for it; but they are 
comparatively small and are daily becoming less. Credit on the 
other hand is continually expanding. There is what we may call 
an “organic development ”’ of it, which increases with the advance 
of civilisation; and this has no “ direct’? dependence on the 
quantity of gold, but rather ‘‘supplements” it and tends ‘to 
arrest a fallin prices.” There is also a “‘ temporary expansion and 
contraction”’ of credit in what ave known as good and bad times, 
and here a sudden increase or diminution of gold may exercise an 
effect; but this effect is comparatively little compared with the 
effects of other causes, such as ‘improvements in production and 
transport, scientific discoveries, war and peace,” and is only exer- 
cised through the medium of the reserves. The reserves in fact 
are “the only known connection between the quantity of gold and 
prices,” for even retail prices must ultimately depend, so far as the 
quantity of gold is concerned, on the reserves; and hence “ the 
fact that in the period since the demonetisation of silver the 
reserves have been maintained at their former amount, and even on 


the whole at a higher amount than they were before, and that this 


has been done without raising the rate of discount”—the well 
known remedy for replenishing them—“ higher or more often than 
before, affords a presumption that the fall in prices has not been 
due to a scarcity of gold.” We have endeavoured thus to give a 
somewhat full abstract of the intricate argument developed in this 
pamphlet, on account partly of the difficulty of doing justice to it 
by any summary analysis. There is an obvious explanation of a 
good deal of his puzzle which Sir Thomas Farrer and authors like 
Mr. Fowler and Mr. Wells do not see, but it is interesting never- 
theless to have the puzzle set out in this fashion. We have only 
to add in conclusion that Sir Thomas Farrer expresses a regret, 
which will be shared by many, that we have not at our command 
more complete statistics on such points as the amount of commercial 
credit in the shape of bills, of banking credit and assets, the changes 
in the rate of interest and discount, and in commercial prices ‘‘ for 
a period of years for all important trading countries.” ‘‘ We should 
then,”’ he adds (p. 52), “be able to speak with more certainty of 
what must now be in a great measure theory and opinion.” 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. 11, Nos. 1—3. Boston: 


George H. Ellis, 1888. 


It is with somewhat mingled feelings—feelings of satisfaction 
and regret—that we learn from the cover of the January number 


of the Boston Quarterly Journal of Economics, that it has now a 


London publisher. It is indeed with satisfaction that we read the 
announcement, because we rejoice at anything which makes so 
excellent a journal as this more accessible to the English public. 
But this satisfaction is accompanied by a feeling of regret that, 


although the Statistical Journal has passed its jubilee, we have as 
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yet no quarterly journal of Hconomics in England. There is, hows: 
ever, solid ground for hope that this regret may soon cease to be 
felt. For both from Professor Foxwell’s letter—to which we shall 
presently have to call further attention—and from a note contained ~ 
in the same number—we learn that it is likely that a journal 
somewhat similar to the Boston Quarterly may before long be 
established in this country. It is no empty compliment to say that 
such a journal could hardly have a better pattern to follow. 

The first three numbers of this second volume fully bear out 
the great promise of the first. They contain a vigorous discussion of 
President Walker’s theory of business profits. In this discussion — 
Mr. Macvane in the first number, Professor Marshall and Mr. Webb 
in the second, and the propounder of the theory himself in the third, ~ 
take part. The result of the discussion will, we think, be to leave 
the impression that President Walker has succeeded in showing 
that some of Mr. Macvane’s criticisms are extravagant, that others — 
arise from misunderstanding and misinterpretation, and that his 
attempted rehabilitation of the wage-fund theory is beside the mark; ~ 
but that nevertheless Professor Marshall is correct in regarding the 
parallel set up between rent and profit as an “analogy” and only ~ 
as an analogy ‘‘ which if pressed too far, is likely to be misleading.” — 
As an analogy indeed it may throw light, as Mr. Webb endeavours 
to prove, on differences in interest as well as differences in profits — 
and wages. Besides Mr. Muacvane’s article the October number” 
contains a discriminating and instructive discussion by Mr. Stevens ~ 
on ‘‘ Futures in the Wheat Market,’’ in which it is argued, with no ~ 
little acuteness and sense, that some of the abuse levied against — 
such transactions 1s misdirected and groundless. Professor Greven’s 
paper on the monetary system of Holland, which was presented to- 
the British Association last year, is reproduced in the same number; — 
and an exhaustive summary is given in the appendix of the recent 
and important legislation concerning Workmen’s Insurance in 
Germany. 

The article, however, of greatest interest in the number for 
English readers is Professor Foxwell’s letter on the Economie 
Movement in England. He traces the development of English” 
economic thought from the period, some twenty-five or thirty — 
years ago, when Political Economy seemed to have attained its” 
zenith of popularity and authority. He shows how nevertheless 
all that was. best in the literary, artistic, and spiritual world rose 
in revolt against the teaching of the then dominant school; how 
the irresistible logic of events summarily called it to account, and 
the extreme individualism on which it was based gave place before 
the revival of corporate feeling and the extension of the area of 
public control; and finally how economics itself revolted from 
authority and entered on one or rather three diverging and yet 
converging paths of development. Theory has gained in precision 
and therefore in real comprehensiveness. The historic sense has 
been awakened; and a moral and humanistic criticism has been 
directed to our economic life and institutions. These three diree- 
tions of development, antagonistic as they may at first sight 
Appear, are yet separated by no immovable barriers of distinGlaiay 
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‘and this is shown by the impossibility of labelling such economists 
as Professor Walker in America, and Jevons in our country, 
as an exclusive adherent of one or other of the three schools. 
Mr. Foxwell then proceeds to pass in review the chief English 
contributors towards the recent development of economic thought ; 
and he pays a just tribute to the wide-spread influence, conveyed 
both by personal intimacy and by his writings, of Professor Marshall, 
and to the unique position and character of Arnold Toynbee. He 
also examines the relation of economic thought to the various 
practical problems of the day; and here, as indeed was only to 
be expected, he reveals his well-known bimetallic inclinations. 
He concludes his able, exhaustive and interesting account by a 
sanguine, though not, we are glad to think, unreasonable estimate 
of the future prospects of the science. ‘There is,’ he declares, 
“a general awakening of interest in the study ;” and nothing can 
** well be more promising than the present outlook.”’ 

In the second of the three numbers before us the article of the 
greatest interest for the readers of this Journal will doubtless be 
that written by President Walker on the approaching American 
census. He jealously defends the Tenth Census from the charges 
of expense and delay, and he advances many valuable suggestions 
for the conduct of the next census. He declares that much of the 
work of the last census—the tenth decennial census under the 
Constitution—was either definitive, or else such as to require only 
shght additions or corrections from time to time; and he wisely 
argues for the relegation of a great part of the work usually 
undertaken at the time of the census to the interval intervening 
between one census and another; and with this object he would 
retain the permanent services of an experienced staff. He acknow- 
ledges the inferiority of the United States in statistics of births 
and deaths, but he zealously contends that at a time when we find 
everywhere the proofs of a “ rapidly-rising, fast-advancing ” interest 
in statistical matters, the American nation must not be permitted 
from any considerations of politics or finance to fall back from 
its high place in the collection of statistical facts. ‘What the 
country wants is more information, not less.” In the same number 
Mr. Arthur Hadley discusses, in an article of instructive interest 
at a time when the question of railway rates is before the English 
legislature, the workings of the Inter-State Commerce Law; and 
he shows that the American railway commission has succeeded 
because it has not attempted to substitute for a maxim understood 
and recognised by railway men—the maxim of adjusting rates to 
what the traffic will bear—some abstract, inapplicable, theory of 
cost of service. It has on the contrary made the other maxim the 
basis of its action; but it has insisted upon its impartial and 
equitable application. It has aimed at securing rates which the 
traffic will bear and not rates which the traffic will not bear. The 
third number of the journal contains an account of ground-rents 
in Philadelphia—“ the city of homes,” as it has been ‘suggestiv ely 
cailed—a history of the American tariff from 1830- 60, from which 
we gather that its effects for good or for evil have been greatly 
 exageerated; and a severe criticism of some of Mr. Hdward 
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Atkinson’s statistical calculations. The three numbers contiuue 
the excellent and useful bibliography of recent economic publica- — 
tions which was a conspicuous feature in the first volume. 


Essai sur la Théorie du Salaire. La Main d’Guvre et son Prin. 
Par P. V. Beauregard. Paris: L. Larose et Forcel, 1887. 

There are two points in connection with the subject of this work — 
to which recent economic study has given striking prominence. 
That prominence has been due in the one case to statistical inves- 
tigation of fact, and in the other to critical examination of theory. 
On the one hand statistics—arranged and interpreted by any fair 
and honest method that may be employed—have established, — 
beyond the reach of effectual controversy, the fact that wages 
have made a great and permanent advance during the last half — 
century. And on the other hand the old economic theory of 
wages—especially in the variety, or perversion, of its original — 
form which is known by the name of the wages-fund—has been ~ 
subjected to an unsparing criticism which has shown that while it 
possessed elements of truth, it did not give explicit recognition to 
the whole of the truth. These two separate lines of investigation 
have moreover their connecting links, as the volume before us 
illustrates. It 1s in a great measure because facts, which were 
once prominent, have ceased to be so, and favts which were once © 
in the shade have been brought into the light, that the economic 
theory of wages has been revised and enlarged. It might indeed 
have been possible perhaps to reconcile the old theory—at least in 
its original form—with the steady advance of wages by which the 
last fifty years or thereabouts have been characterised; but the 
reconciliation would be strained and unnatural. And hence it is 
peculiarly fitting that M. Beauregard should preface his correction — 
of theory by a careful investigation of fact. . 

The first part of his work, then, consists in a history of the 
price of labour; and he is careful to warn us (p. 3) that his con-— 
sideration is confined to wages strictly so-called—wages, that is to ~ 
say, paid by an “‘employer”’ to a ‘‘ workman.” He endeavours to 
trace the history of these wages from ancient to modern times, 
although he is fully aware (cf. p. 5) of the difficulties—the excep- 
tional difficulties, as he terms them—of such researches. For the 
early periods the investigator has to be content with scattered and 
chance indications; and for the later, although the sources of his 
knowledge may be relatively abundant, and may in many cases 
possess the stamp of governmental authority, yet they may only 
too often be suspected of inaccuracy. In the first instance 
M. Beauregard turns his attention to the variations in money or 
nominal wages. From the scanty evidence to be gathered of such 
variations in the Greek and Roman period—when slavery, though 
dominant, did not entirely preclude hired labour—down through 
the ninth century, when the abbey-registers begin to afford some 
uncertain testimony, and the rate of wages commences to rise, and 
apparently—although the dearth of reliable material prevents the- 
possibility of positive assertion—continues to do so during the 
three succeeding centuries, on to the thirteenth and fourteenth, 
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when the first real glimmerings of daylight begin to appear in 
such statistical researches, and the increase of wages seems to have 
reached for a time its maximum, M. Beauregard pursues his inves- 
tigations. During the greater part of the fifteenth century nominal 
wages appear to have been stationary, and towards the beginning of 
the sixteenth they underwent a decline. Towards the end of that 
century however they began to experience a sensible advance, but 
uis advance was arrested during the first half of the eighteenth. 
The middle of that century marked, however, the turning-point, 
and from that time we have uninterrupted general progress. With 
the opening of the nineteenth century we are able to substitute for 
_ the general impression and vague—though perhaps not unreliable— 

tendencies of the earlier periods, something that approaches more 
nearly to exactitude and precision; and in agriculture, in the 
so-called extractive industries, in the metal, the building, the tex- 
tile, and the petty manufactures, to each of which M. Beauregard 
‘devotes a separate section, an advance, varying indeed in degree in 
the different trades and occupations of the French, but undoubtedly 
progressive in general direction, is shown. 

An advance, however, in nominal wages may conceivably be 
concurrent with a stationary or declining state of real wages; and 
consequently M. Beauregard proceeds in his second chapter to con- 
vert the conclusions of his first into their real equivalents. Here, 
as he remarks (p. 64), an element of abstraction is admissible; and 
the point to consider is less the degree of comfort which is, as a 
matter of actual fact, obtained by the working class than the 
degree that its pecuniary means would enable it to obtain. And 
here, in order to ascertain variations in prices and to be able to 
convert nominal into real wages, he adopts, for the centuries 
previous to our own, the familiar standard of the price of wheat. 
For on the one hand, as he argues, lists of prices of wheat exist 
which possess serious value; and on the other, wheat then occupied 
a preponderating space in the workman’s budget. The results of 
this examination are contained in a table on page 79; and from 
this we gather that real wages were very low in Athens after the 
time of Alexander; that in Italy they were adequate during the age 
of Cicero, and stationary during that of Diocletian; that in France 
they were low before the ninth century and afterwards they were 
sufficient, until they became high during the apparent prosperity 
of the fourteenth, the fifteenth, and the first quarter of the six- 
teenth; that the end of the sixteenth witnessed a decline, to be 
followed by a rise at the beginning and another decline at the end 
of the seventeenth; and that in fact we may say that during the 
entire period embraced by the middle ages misery predominated as 
a whole over happiness. During the nineteenth century, however, 
the advance in real wages has been considerable, as statistics of 
consumption attest, corroborated as they are by the fact that the 
prices of necessary items of a workman’s budget have not advanced 
as much as his earnings. A real improvement of 42 per cent. 
since 1853 and 60 per cent. since 1826 is regarded (p. 114) by 
M. Beauregard as proven by the examination, of which we have 
giyen a summary above, of the variation of nominal and real wages 
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in France; and this conclusion is strengthened by evidence gathered _ 
from foreign countries, although detailed examination of that — 
evidence is, in his opinion, rendered unnecessary by the researches — 
—of which he avails himself largely—of M. Leroy Beaulieu and — 
others. He reaches himself, however, the interesting conclusion — 
(pp. 122, 143, and 146) that, owing to the low cost of life in France, — 
the comparison of real wages is favourable to that country; and — 
that, whilst agricultural wages have made a greater advance there 
than manufacturing, and the advance has been in the latter case 
less, and in the former case greater, in the first half of the century 
than in the second, in England on the other hand the advance in 
agriculture has lagged behind that in manufacturing industry, and — 
both in England and the United States of America, the advance ~ 
has been uniformly greater in the earlier half of the century. 
The results thus obtained by historical investigation show that — 
the theory of wages needs revision ; and accordingly M. Beauregard 
devotes the second part of his work to an examination of that — 
theory. Here he reaches by a method different in some respects, — 
and interesting and valuable in character, conclusions generally 
agreeing with those obtained by recent economic thought and 
discussion; and it will not therefore be necessary to examine this — 
part of his work at such length as we have thought well to devote — 
to the first. But it is interesting to note the connection which he — 
establishes between the first and the second parts; and his exami-— 
nation of the wage-fund theory is distinguished by a tone of © 
fairness and moderation which is too often conspicuous by its — 
absence from such criticisms. The historical investigation of the 
first part of his work has, he thinks (p. 149), shown that wages 
follow as a general rule the progress of capital and of the industrial — 
arts. It has thus tended to indicate the strength and the weakness, ~ 
the true and the false points, of the wage-fund theory. That theory — 
rested in reality on a partial apprehension of the truth. Itacknow- — 
ledged that the theory of wages must be connected with the general — 
theory of value; and thus its original point of departure was correct — 
(cf. p. 160). lt acknowledged again—and_ here it was also correct — 
—that one of the objects or commodities exchanged in the wage- — 
contract was labour; but it thought erroneously that the other was — 
the capital destined to buy labour, and, by a still further degree of 
error, it sometimes summarily described this as capital and labour 
as population. It did not recognise that the term thus described — 
as capital must really be set forth in more explicit language as — 
‘une somme déterminée a forfait sur le prix espéré du produit net~ 
futur.” By expanding the term in this way we give elasticity to the 
‘iron”’ limits of the wage-fund, and we divert our attention from 
the past to the future, from accumulated and predetermined capital — 
to the price of the product of industry. Facts may at first sight 
appear to conceal this truth. The workman may—indeed he often, — 
if not generally, does—obtain his wages before the goods are sold; 
and the employer may, and does, engage to pay him the stipulated 
wage, whether the expected price is realised or not. In fact the 
wage-contract seems to be triple rather than single (cf. p. 163). — 
There is the dominating fact of the exchange of labour for a sum — 
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to be recovered from the expected product of the industry; but 
there is also a contract of insurance by which the employer under- 
takes the risks of the business, and the-employed may be conceived 
to consent, in consideration of this; to receive a slightly lower 
wage; and there is lastly something of the nature of a loan by 


_ which the employer pays before he has sold, and may be conceived 


again to be recouped by something of the nature of interest in 
slightly-lowered wages. The wage-contract is then an example of 
the general theory of value; but it has its peculiar incidents, and 
we must never forget that the parties to the exchange are human 
beings actuated by human sympathies and human antipathies. 
In four lengthy chapters M. Beauregard develops: this idea, and 
examines the mechanism by which the exchange is effected, the 
various influences producing varying rates of wages, the nature 
and causes of inequalities in different classes and trades, and the 
probable influence of civilisation on the future rate of wages: 

He is, as we have said, in general accord with the latest results 
of economic research ; and,if we might attempt a brief summary, of 
these results, they would be of this nature. If we carry back our 
consideration of the older theory to the form in which -it was 
presented by Ricardo, before the wage-fund doctrine ‘had been 
stereotyped, we may say that, looked at chiefly from .a statical 


point of view, and remembering that Ricardo employed ‘the term 


profits in what would be now regarded as a loose and misleading 
sense, it would be easy to obtain from his theory an idea of what 
we may call the maximum limit to wages. That maximum would 
be found in the amount remaining when the average rate of profits 
had been secured—a rate really prescribed in Ricardo,-as in later 
economists, by the productivity of industry. And in the same 
way it would be difficult to discover any other minimum, than that 
suggested in his idea of the cost of production of: labour. But 
this maximum and this minimum alike which were identified by 
him—and correctly so far as normal wages were concerned—were 
conceived, it would seem, as too rigid and inelastic. He did not 


-see—for he was possessed, and not unnaturally, by the overpowering 





influence of a law of diminishing returns—how the maximum limit 
might be extended with the progress of civilisation and the reaction 
of distribution on production, nor did he recognise the force by 
which the sympathy of public opinion and legal enactment have 
enabled the workmen to become strong instead of weak sellers in 
the labour market and to raise the maximum and minimum limits 
alike. In fact the chief change effected by modern: research has 
been, not to deny the fundamental ideas contained in the Ricardian 
expressions, but to make explicit the real elasticity of these ideas, 
and thus to enable M. Beauregard and others to explain—as 
they could hardly otherwise have done—the advance of wages in 
the past and their possible, if not probable, further advance in 
the future. 


Vauban.— Dime Rvyale. Par Georges Michel. Paris: Guillaumin 
et Cie. 


This volume is the first of a series which is being published in 
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Paris under the title of La Petite Bibliothéque des Economistes 
Francais et Etrangers. The object of the publication, which is — 
under the direction of M. Chailley, is to popularise, by issuing in a 
convenient form and at a moderate price, the best works of the 
great economists both of France and other countries. These are to 
include the writings not merely of the orthodox, but even of ~ 
socialists; and among the volumes which are announced to follow ~ 
that before us, we notice one on Adam Smith by M. Courcelle- — 
Seneuil, another on Hume by M. Léon Say, a third on Fourier by 
M. Ch. Gide, a fourth on Quesnay by M. Yves Guyot, another on 
Ricardo by M. Beauregard, another on Chevalier by M. P. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, and another on John Stuart Mill by M. Léon Roquet. 
The series promises then to be comprehensive and valuable; 
and this promise is certainly redeemed by the volume before 
us. A portrait and an interesting biography of the celebrated 
military engineer are prefixed to his treatise. His humane feeling, 
which made it his chief ambition in his honourable and eventful — 
military career to effect his aims with as little sacrifice of the lives, — 
whether of his own soldiers or of the enemy, as was possible, and 
led him in his writings to evince on every page a feeling of the © 
deepest sympathy for the sufferings of the common people; his ~ 
untiring zeal in collecting and verifying the information required ~ 
for his chief treatise, the pathetic and almost tragic close of his 
life, when his book was suppressed by the authorities, and the ~ 
favour of his sovereign was forfeited, are narrated with brevity — 
and point. The preface is followed by the treatise itself, which — 
awakened no little interest at the time that it was issued, and was, — 
Professor Ingram states in his History of Political Hconomy, trans- — 
lated and published in English as early as 1708. The book closes — 
with a list of authorities upon the life of Vauban. a 
Vauban may perhaps be said to have been, together with — 
‘Bois-Guilbert, who however criticised him on the ground that he ~ 
considered the ‘‘ produits bruts,”’ and not the ‘‘ produits nets,” the — 
precursor in some sense of the Physiocrats, and therefore of the — 
great Scotch economist who was himself in some sense the disciple — 
of the Physiocrats, Adam Smith; and it is interesting and curious — 
to notice that two at least of Adam Smith’s rules of taxation were — 
adopted in their essence by Vauban. He wrote at a time after the © 
Treaty of Ryswick, when the magnitude and the uneven distri- — 
bution of taxation were crashing the common people of France — 
beneath an intolerable load. It is certain, he declares, that the evil — 
has been carried to excess; and that, unless a remedy be found, the — 
people will fall into an abyss from which they can never be rescued. 
Nearly a tenth part of their number is already reduced to veritable — 
beggary; and of the nine remaining five are unable to render help ~ 
because they are themselves on the brink of the same misfortune, — 
three more are involved in difficulties and in debt, and the ninth, — 
which alone can be said to have reached any kind of prosperity, — 
and includes the military, ecclesiastical, and civil dignitaries and 
officials, the nobility and the merchants, and traders, does not 
number more than one hundred thousand families, nor contain 
more than a quota of considerable independent prosperity. The 
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causes of this lamentable position of affairs were not difficult to 
discover. They were the unequal weight of taxation. It mattered 
not whether this took the form of the ‘ Taille,” which had now 
become arbitrary in its incidence and amount, and bore no relation 
to the present value of the land on which it was levied; or whether 
it was raised in the form of “ Aides” and “ Douanes,” which were 
excessive in degree and multitudinous in character, or whether 
lastly it was levied under the guise of “affaires extraordinaires.”’ 
Whatever the mode of taxation, the result was an unequal weight 
on the most miserable part of the population, the common people. 
And yet the common people were really the source of the wealth 
and position of France. They supplied the soldiers and sailors, and 
a great number of the officers for her army and her fleet. They 
furnished the merchants and the petty judicial officials of the 
kingdom. They plied the arts and industries, they created the 
commerce and the manufacture of France; they were the labourers 
and the vinedressers, the shepherds, the sowers and the reapers of 
the country districts, and it was to relieve their misery that 
Vauban propounded his sovereign remedy. This was styled la 
Dime royale, and consisted, to put it in brief, of a taxation of a 
tenth of all kinds of agricultural produce, and also a tenth of 
money incomes chargeable on manufactures and trades. It was in 
propounding this remedy that he in a sense anticipated two of 
those rules of taxation which are inseparably associated with the 
name of Adam Smith, and have since become an integral part of 
economics. One of his fundamental principles was this—that the 
subjects of the State should contribute towards its expenses in 
proportion to their income; and this principle has since appeared 
in Adam Smith’s rule of equality. A second principle laid down 
by Vauban was this, that taxes should be certain in amount and 
easy of collection; and here we have an anticipation, undoubtedly 
of Adam Smith’s rule of certainty, and perhaps also of his rule of 
economy. With this latter object Vauban insisted that taxation 
should as far as possible be single; but from this ideal he departed 
very far in the course of his work. His Dime royale was to consist 
of four varieties. The first and by far the most important—the 
one to which the name of Dime royale was given par excellence— 
displayed the tendencies which were afterwards to be so manifest 
in the physiocrats and their impét unique. It was to be a tenth of 
all agricultural produce, or rather it was never to be more than a 
tenth, save on grave emergencies, when it might be a fifth. The 
second source of revenue was to be a tenth of the income of houses 
in towns, &c., and of mills, of wages and of salaries, &c.; and here 
Vauban’s sympathy with the poor was manifested, for artisans 
were only to contribute a thirtieth and not a tenth of their wages. 
The third source of revenue was to be a tax on salt, and the 
fourth a fixed revenue, consisting of a great variety of small 
_ taxes. These proposals are developed with great care and minute- 
ness, and Vauban is careful to show by statistical calculations the 
character, feasibility, and advantage of his plan. He is of course, 
like every reformer, inclined to exaggerate its beneficial effects, and 
he looks upon it as a veritable panacea. It may be easy to criticise 
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him for this, or for his departure from his original idea of sim- 
plicity ; hut when we have done this we cannot refuse onr assent to 
M. Michel’s verdict (p. xxx) that the book marks an epoch in the 
history of the subject; that Vauban was in a very real sense a 
‘precursor ;”’ that he applied, for perhaps the first time, the 
experimental method to finance; that he employed and arranged 
statistics with care, and that he strenuously insisted, in season and 
perhaps out of season, on a principle of taxation which all will 
allow to be fundamental, however various be the methods by 
which it is applied—the principle of equity. | 





Archiv fiir Soziale Cesetzgebung wnd Statistuk. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. Heinrich Braun. (Hrster Jahrgang, Erstes Heft.) — 
Tiibingen: H. Laupp’schen. 1888. 

This is the first part of a new publication which is being 
produced at Tiibingen, under the editorship of Dr. Heinrich 
Braun. Four quarterly numbers are to be issued every year; and 
Dr. Braun has secured a London publisher in Messrs. Sampson 
Low, Marston, Searle and Rivington. The subjects to which the 
periodical is to be devoted are, as its title indicates, social legisla- 
tion and statistics; and the social condition of all countries is 
embraced within the comprehensive design of the editor. Thus in 
this, the opening number, an introduction by the editor himself 
explaining the need, character, and aim of the journal, is followed 
by articles—in many cases of an elaborate, in most, if not all, of — 
a thorough character—on such subjects as Workmen’s Insurance — 
in Germany, by Dr. Platter, Labour Statistics in England, by — 
Dr. Baernreuther, the State of the Working Classes in Holland, 
by Dr. Pringsheim, and the Physical Condition of the Working 
class population in Central Russia, by Dr. Erismann. To these 
articles succeed three descriptions of recent legislation of a social 
character—in Switzerland, in Germany, and in the Netherlands; ~~ 
and these are in their turn followed by a section devoted to — 
miscellaneous matter, while the number closes with two reviews 
of books. In the succeeding numbers we are promised articles— 
amongst others—on the necessity of poor relief in Austria, on the 
Belgian inquiry into the social condition of that country, and 
additional articles on the Influence of Occupation on Physical ~ 
Condition among the Industrial Population of Central Russia, by 
Dr. Erismann, and on the Workmen’s Insurance Laws in Germany, 
by Dr. Engel. The publication promises to take its place among 
periodicals of a statistical and economic character; and the 
increasing number and excellence of such publications is a welcome 
testimony to the growing interest in economic and statistical 
matters. 


The One-Pound Note in the Rise and Progress of Banking ™% 
Scotland, and its Adaptability to England. By William Graham. 
324 pp., 8vo. Edinburgh, 1886. 

One of the results of the continued high price of gold is the 
proposal to revive in England the issue of 1/. notes, abolished mor 
than sixty years ago. The object of the book before us is te 
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demonstrate the great success attained in banking in Scotland, and 
the concurrent facilities offered to traders, by the use of the 1/. note, 
and also to show that this note was done away with on quite 
unjustifiable grounds in Kngland. Mr. Graham points out (p. 243). 
the two essentials for the practical use of the small note, namely, 
that it should stand wear and tear and be very difficult to forge; 
and these essentials, more especially the latter, he maintains were 
never properly attended to by the English banks. While on this 
subject we may add he also maintains that the Bank of England 
52. note is not protected against the forger in the manner it should 
be (p. 294). The dread of forgery (p. 311) was one of the chief 
arguments used to get the 1/. note abolished; but as the author 
tells us, the notes were easily forged because the commonest 
precautions were not taken to prevent forgery. He also combats 
the opposition to the 1/. note by the statement (p. 292) that though 
in number the small note forgeries greatly exceeded the large, 
the latter considerably exceeded the former in amount; further 
that if in England forgery ceased with the abolition of small notes, 
it ceased also just as cash payments were resumed and peace was 
established, bringing greater prosperity and employment to the 
poorer classes; lastly (p. 290) he calls attention to the surprising 
fact that the Bank of England did not discover what evil things 
1/. notes were until resumption of cash payments forced it to pay 
them in gold. Other objections raised against the small note were 
that it conduced to speculation, and that it was one of the chief 
causes of panics. With regard to its influence on speculation, 
Mr. Graham tells us (p. 275) that in England during the years 
1777-97, when speculation was most rife, there was a total absence 
of small notes, from which he infers that 1/. notes are not more 
conducive to speculation, panic, and failure than any other form of 
paper credit. As to the question of panics, he gives evidence that 
in times of panic it is the holders of large notes and depositors 
(pp. 199, 286, and 311) who are the panic makers, and he adds 
(p. 297) that in England panics have been more frequent and 
regular since the abolition of the 1/. note than they ever were 
during its existence. Bearing on this panic question, so systemati- 
cally attributed to the circulation of the 1/. note, we are told 
(pp. 281, 284, 288, and 289) that on certain occasions it was the 
small note which saved the country, and Mr. Graham also tells us 
(p. 282) that on one occasion a panic was only met by the Bank of 
England issuing 1/. notes. On the other hand he allows (p. 284) 
that over-issue of these notes by foolish and unprincipled banks 
did much harm, and that no paper money, however secured, has 
been known to stand the shock of war (p. 277). That the Enghsh 
people like the small note can hardly be doubted (p. 260). In 
England in 1817 out of a total circulation of 27 million pounds 
sterling, 28°5 per cent. was in 1/. notes; and for the three years 
ending 1819 it has been shown that while for large notes the 
difference between the highest and lowest amount in circulation 
was over 6 millions sterling, with the small notes the difference 
was only 866,oo0l. (p. 285). At the present day in Scotland the 
note circulation passed annually through the exchanges, that is, 
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between bank and bank, averages 170 million pounds sterling, of — 
which 60 million is said to be in small notes (that is under 5/.); — 
and the author calculates (p. 218) that bankers make a net profit — 
of 81,4487. per annum on their 1/. note circulation. Mr. Graham 
points out (p. 300) that England loses annually in waste by wear _ 
and tear on the gold and in the cost of re-minting 60,749/., quite 
apart from the loss of interest at 3 per cent. on 3,300,000/., half of 
which could be saved. Mr. Graham is quite aware that there are 
legislative obstacles which he in the way of a re-introduction of 
the 12. note (p. 265), and attributes much of the objectionable — 
legislation to the monopoly given to the Bank of Hngland. He ~ 
calls attention to the variety of banks artificially brought into — 
existence by the legislature in its endeavours to preserve the Bank _ 
of England’s monopoly (p. 312), gives the reasons for considering — 
one bank of issue insufficient (p. 279), and claims free trade for 
banking (p. 272) quite as much as for other commercial under- — 
takings. In speaking of the bank failures of last century, the — 
writer states that as a rule the northern banker held a higher 
social position than his southern brother; hence the former was 
better educated, and the Scotch public consequently lost less than 
in the south. The author devotes a chapter to the material and — 
manufacture of the note, and gives numerous illustrations of old 
notes, including a facsimile of Cruikshank’s famous note which 
put an end to hanging for forgery. The work is supplied witha 
good index. . 


Synopsis of the Tariffs and Trade of the British Empire. Pre- — 
pared and presented to the Commercial Sub-Committee of the — 
Imperial Federation League by the Chairman, Sir Rawson W. — 
Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B. 83 pp., 8vo. [xiv tables.] London, — 
1888. : 

The object of this inquiry is to lay before the public the 
various methods by which customs revenue is raised in every — 
portion of the Empire, so that those people interested in Imperial — 
Federation or a commercial union of the whole of the British 
possessions may be enabled to judge of some of the obstacles they _ 
will have to overcome before their desires can be put into any — 
practical form. The author makes no proposals, nor does he give 
any indication of his views for the establishment of a uniform — 
tariff, but limits himself strictly to the collection of his data and — 
their arrangement in readable form, and herein lies the value of — 
the work. The facts relating to the tariffs and trade relate to the 
year 1885, that being the latest year for which full returns were — 
available, but information relating to the rates of duty are given — 
as close up as 1887. In order to show the operation of the tariffs 
of and in different colonies and settlements, we are furnished with — 
tables in which the statistics of the population, total revenue and 
custom revenue are compared inter se, and thus obtain a capital 
bird’s-eye view of the proportions the customs revenue bears to the — 
total revenue, of the relative revenue per head of the population — 
from total revenue and custom revenue, and the proportion borne 
by the duties on imports to the value of imports, &c. In the part 
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relating to Trade—the interchange is given in values only—we are 
given the statistics for the United Kingdom for all the possessions 
separately, as well as those of their trade with foreign countries, 
and the percentage proportion of trade of every possession to its 
foreign trade, and its trade with the United Kingdom, &. From 
the above it will be seen how thoroughly the work has been done, 
and the very large amount of information laid before the reader. 
All names, weights and measures are given in the British standards. 


Histumate of the Value of Farm Products Sold. [By James 
Howard.| 2+ 6 pp., 4to. [Clapham Park, Bedfordshire, 1888]. 

This pamphlet is a synopsis founded on official returns, and 
gives the estimated average value for the three years 1885 to 1887 
of the amount realised by the sale of the corn and green crops, 
hay, flax, hops, produce of orchards and market gardens, meat, 
hides, skin and wool, horses, milk, cheese, butter, poultry, pigeons. 
and eggs, produced in the United Kingdom. The total, whic! 
does not include consumption on the farm for seed, stables or food 
the green peas sold, the produce sold from farmer to farmer, noi 
mules, asses, goats, timber, underwood, water cress, game (deer) 
rabbits, and honey, amounts to 207,033,567/. 


Statistique de la Superficie et de la Population des Contrées de la 
Terre, Par Emile Levasseur. Bulletin de l’ Institut International 
de Statistique, vol. i, pp. 1—113 and 165—242. [Two maps. | 
Rome, 1887. 

The first attempt at an enumeration of the inhabitants of the 
earth was made by Riccioli in 1660, and he gave the figures for 
the population at 1,000 millions. Since his time there have been 
some nineteen similar estimates made, but the estimates of the 
last forty years, the latest of which now lies before us, have all 
been made with considerable scientific accuracy. As M. Levasseur 
points out, there are very considerable difficulties in getting an 
approximate estimate. For instance, in many countries the exact 
extent of area governed is not known to the governing officials, 
and this too in what are usually considered civilised countries. 
In some countries officials make use of the areas as calculated 
by the ordnance survey; in others those of the planimetrical 
survey are used; occasionally in one and the same country officials 
in different parts employ surveys based on the land register, while 
others use the ordnance survey. Then again the surveys are not 
all made on the same plan, so that in some cases lakes, bays, and 
estuaries are included in the surveyed area as inhabitable land, 
while in others it is not so included. The conclusion is that it 
is therefore no easy matter to get at an estimate of the average 
population per square mile to the habitable superficial area of the 
earth. With regard to Hurope, excepting the Balkan Peninsula, 
M. Levasseur considers that the number of inhabitants is very 
fairly known. We notice that in his estimate of the Chinese 
population the author finds that the old large figure of over 
400 millions appears to him to be more correct than any other. 
M. Levasseur’s deductions from his study of the statistics of 
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the population of Europe may be briefly summarised as follows: 4 
That the large river valleys on account of their fertility and — 


favourable means of communication are the most populous; that 
the sea coasts which supply food and favour navigation are also 
well peopled when special local influence does not prevent it; that 
the coal beds exert a much greater influence in attracting popula- 
tion than river valleys or coast lines; that large towns have similar 
attractive force; that countries being populous according to their 
natural riches when their social state is much the same, the 
densest population is met with in the north-west and centre of 
Hurope, and in Italy; that highlands and mountains are compara- 


tively thinly populated, and that the northern portions of Hurope, 


to the north of the parallel of St. Petersburg, and the steppes to 
the south-east, being unfavourable to cultivation (‘‘ culture”), are 
still more sparsely populated than highlands and mountains. As 
concerns the population of other portions of the earth, he points 
out that the figures indicate that islands and oases are thinly 
inhabited ; that the absence of water and the extreme cold of the 
north are great obstacles to the occupation of the soil by human 
‘beings; that a state of savage life, as witnessed on the Amazons, 


in spite of the luxuriant vegetation, necessitates a large area — 


for a handful of people. Finally, as regards the whole earth, that 
two large groups of population, which together with the Huropean 
group constitute three-fourths of humanity, have settled themselves 
in China and India, on the rich banks of the large rivers, and that 
these three groups have probably been the original thresholds 
and certainly the most important groups of human civilization. 
M. Levasseur gives the estimate for the year 1886 of the total 
population of the earth at 1,483 million inhabitants, as against 
1,433 millions calculated by Behm and Wagner for the year 1883. 


VIII.—Additions to the Library. 


Additions to the LInbrary during the Quarter ended 30th June, 1888, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 


Countries; (b) India, Colonial and other Possessions; (c) United — 


Kingdom and its several Divisions ; (d) Authors, &c.; (e) Societies, &e. 
(British); £) Periodicals, &c. (British). 





Donations. By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 

Report on the Public Debt, Banking Institutions, and 
Mint of the Argentine Republic, and on the | The Argentine Lega- 
National and Provincial Estimates and Taxation tion, London 
Laws. Book iv. Diagrams. La. 8vo. 1887 ........ 

Buenos Ayres— 
Boletin mensual de Estadistica Municipal. Afio II,) Dr. E. R. Coni, 


Hnero-Marz0 1888 ants. tocssa tte eee Buenos Ayres 
Bulletin mensuel de Démographie de la Ville de—. | Statistical Bureau of 
VII° année, Janvier—Mars, 1888.........0000 Narre Buenvus Ayres * ~ 
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Donations— Contd. 


- Donations. By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Austria and Hungary— 
Jahresberichte des k. und k. dsterreichisch-ungarischen Tho: Manse Soe 
Consulats-Behérden. XV Jahrgang, 1887. Hefte Cais, vy 
‘Oesterreichische Statistik. Band xv, Statistik der) 
Rechtspflege. Heft 4. Die Verhialtnisse der dster- | 
reichischen Strafanstalten und der Gerichtsgefang- | The Central Steucte 
a eee NLL Sd MSRP EINER 00,2, f0 hc Ta dSslovastoschabcevstasrsvorivesesdees a ‘ 
Statistische Monatschrift. Marz, 1888 ........ ees 
Wochenausweis der Sterbefille in den grésseren éster- 
reichischen Staidten und Gemeinden. Nos. 9—11. 1888 } 
Hungary— 
Magyarorsz4g Aruforgalma Ausztriaval es mas ) 
Orszagokkal. Fuzet 11, 12, 1887; Fuzet 1, 2, | 
1888. (Monthly Trade Returns)  .......... css The Royal Hungarian 
Ungarns Waarenverkehr mit Oesterreich und Statistical Bureau 
anderen Lindern, fiir das Halbjahr 1887 vom | 
MenateJult bis ende Dezember ........2....::.cc0crec00s J 
Mittheilungen des kén. ung. Ministeriums nsf The 


cal Commission 





Ministry of 


Ackerbau, Industrie und Handel. IV Jahrgang, Apriculture, &e 


MRO FOU en sons rps ncsiendunvavenenesengendsessiveesunnebese 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn— 

1885. Heft 2, Sanitétswesen. Heft 8, Ungarns ) 
Rechtspflege und die Bewegung im Besitz und 
Last enstande der Realitiiten, 1885 ou... 

1886. Heft 1, Politische Hintheilung und Bewe- + 
gung der Bevélkerung, 1886. Heft 4, Bergbau- 
und Hiittenwesen, 1886, Heft 9, Cultus und 


The RoyalHungarian 
Statistical Bureau 





MMPeErictiswesem, US8H ssiccs..ccsecsseas ste ssiaonadssoeeees J 

Pracur. Bulletin hebdomadaire de la Ville de—, et ] The Statistical Bu- 

des Communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers)........ f  reau of Prague 
Belgium— 

Annales des Travaux Publics de Belgique.. 4° cahier,| The Administration 
BM LAUCS ALO SO oa psccscssonees sn stove cceasscsvesseovonsnndesavies of Mines 

Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique. Tome xvii, } 
Re BE en Poets fh andl aca cdbegnrdossohninasecnbsltvases 

Industrie. Recensement de 1880. Tome i, Exposé | The Bureau _ of 
Général. Tome ii, Statistique Générale des Indus- ' General Statistics, 
tries Recensées. Tome iii, Statistique détaillée des { . Ministry of the 


Etablissements Industriels, de leur Personnel, de Interior 
la Durée du Travail, du Taux des Salaires, et des 
Moteurs Mécaniques. 8 vols., la. 4to., 1887 ........... J 

L’Industrie en’ Belgique. Exposé d’aprés le Recense-) yy yy. Nicolai, Brus- 


ment de 1880 de 1’Etat des principales Industries. 





coe. Gir AS a Seer oe 
Statistique Médicale de l’Armée Belge. Année 1886. | The Government of 
See MRO RY Oe ee ivate ite sviaieesradabee lay tual acesanvaristares Belgium 


Exposition Universelle d’Anvers, 1885. Rapports des MK Leen 
Membres du Jury International des Récompenses. Se B oe ak eas 
eis 


Tomes i, iv, et vi. 38 vols., 8vo. 1886-87 ........000 
Bruxelles— 
Annuaire Démographique et Tableaux Statistiques 
des Causes de Décés. Année 1887. Diagrams.... | Dr. E. Janssens, 
Bulletin . hebdomadaire de Statistique Démo- Brussels 


graphique et Médicale. (Current numbers) ........ 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
China— 
Imperial Maritime Customs— 
I. Statistical Series, No. 2. Customs Gazette, Sie Roweek Hast 


October—December, 1887 ...........c01:csccscsee sonenrenneeeees 2 
III. Miscellaneous Series No. 6. List of Chinese Agee Ee 
Lighthouses, &c.;for 1888 aiden tee eee 8 


China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. J ae ‘ 
New Series. Vol. xxii. Nos. 1—4, 1887 .........s0000 The Society 


Denmark— 


Statistique du Danemark, 4° Série, Lettre D. No. sn The “Statistrean 


Importation et exportation, production d’eau-de-vie Bureau of Dea 


et de sucre de betteraves en 1886 ...........ccscccsssscceseeevees 


Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift. ie Rekke. Hefte 3,| The Danish Political 


VBSS | a vicsiesstitsns nna ghMeeeetes eetene eee bit cident bi sheleaventnece ame Economy Society 
France— ‘ 
Ministére de l Agriculture. Bulletin. VII° année,] The Ministry of 
No.1, Mars, 1888): tpeisssSacrescdingeee J Agriculture 


Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et 
de Législation comparée. 1888— 
(Selection from Contents). 
Mars. France—Fabriques de Sucre en 1886-87. ) 
Produits annuels de l’Octroi de Paris depuis 
1801. Tunisie—Commerce de la France avec 


la Tunisie en 1887 .ccccc..ds-00ses Sieh ee 

Avril. France—Pensions Militaires. Ttalie— The Ministry of 
L’Impot sur la Richesse mobiliére. Russie— + Tonnes 
Les Recettes de l’ Exercice 1887 ...cc.....csceeseceeeees 


Mai. France—Recettes et Dépenses comparées, 
1875-86. Statistique des Revenus en Prusse, 
en Saxe et en Angleterre. Russie—Commerce 


Materidur ert 1887,» <2. .jac0Naenrntienceeaecenioe dea 
Ministére des Travaux Publics. Bulletin. “Statistique ) 
et Legislation comparée. Janvier—Mars, 1888........ | The Ministry of 


Nivellement Général de la France. Lignes de Base du a 
Réseau Bourdaloué. Rectifications 4 faire au recueil 
publié en 1864. Seconde edition. 8vo. 1888........ 

Reims — 

Bulletin Mensuel du Bureau Municipal d’Hygiéne. 
Feyrier—Avril, 1888) UMaais. san ines ee 
Rapport Annuel du Bureau Hygiéne et de Statis- 
tique. V° année, 1886. Diagrams, 8v0. ......4.+ 


Public Works 


The Bureau of 
Hygiéne 


L’Economiste Frangais. (Current weekly numbers)........ The Editor 
Revue des Banques. Recueil mensuel des Institutions M. 5. Fourntenaa 
de Credit et de Prevoyance. 'Tome vii, fasc. 5 et 6, Wats Pare 
? 


TESS se  -SVO. s.0sn+sd0. civipwetenseeanc asec tas Seas alana eat alee 
Revue Bibliographique Universelle— 
Partie Littéraire. Mars—Mai, 1888 ..........csssescoseee : 
»  Lechnique. Mars—Mai, 1888 ............ccccceee } The Editor 


1887-88. (Contains “Le Recensement de 1887 de 


Revue Géographique Internationale. Nos. 1887 | 
” 
Chili.”) Maps and. platéa.sccai dere canes 


[June, 
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Additions to the Library. A17 


Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
France— Contd. 

Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. 
IL[e année, No. 2, 1888. (Selection from contents.) 
La Conversion de la Dette 3 °/, en Angleterre: 
OE OES TS on Sa ee 

Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris. 1888— 
Avril. Le Prix Montyon de Statistique. Le Pro-) 

bléme monétaire: HL. F. de Flaix, Les Chemins | 
de fer du Globe: UM. Hoffmann. wiceccrccssrocsrcesssseees 
Mai. F.x. de Neumann-Spallart. Le nombre des 
enfants par famille 4 Paris: Dr. J. Bertillon. Le 
Probléme Monétaire (suite et fin): H. F. de Flaix. 
Statistique agricole de l’Allemagne: A. Raffa- + The Society 
Ne ee gr aac nace tzassiccssoessenssecdsscadcotevvdbecoseesoees 
Juin. Leone Levi, article nécrologique: A. de Foville. 
Les Valeurs mobiliéres en France: A. Neymarck. 
Variétés—Les Finances Russes. Commerce de 
la Gréce. Gréves de patrons aux Etats-Unis. 
Richesses forestiéres de P Hurope ...........cesceseseees 
Revue @ Economie Politique. II* année, 1888— 
No. 2. <A propos d’un livre sur le Socialisme: ) 
Dr. Schwiedland. Méthode en Economie Poli- 
tique: A. Achard. Droit de Propriété dans la 
Société franque et en Germanie (swite) : G. Platon. 
La Taxe du Pain et les Boulangers de la ville de 
emg FOr FLL CY fea hs cesccsessessctssoevsssnsnesosciuns + The Editor 
No. 3. Le Droit de la Nation et le Droit de 
l’Etranger: C. Turgeon. Jean Meslier, un Pré- 
curseur oublié du Socialisme contemporain: Dr. 
Gruenberg. De l’aggravation des Impéts et des 
Moyens de l’enrayer: L. Wuarin 


The Institution 


PeCeT oon Heonoerereeeresonene 


Germany — 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. | The Imperial Statis- 
Februar—April, 1888 ...........cccscsseseseees fa chant ees eps tical Bureau 
Prussia— 
Preussische Statistik. Band xciv. Bewegung der | 
Bevélkerung, mit Einschluss der Wanderungen | 
im preussischen Staate, 1886 «.........cc.ssscsesseerrerenes l The Royal Statistical 
Zeitschrift des K. Preussischen Statistischen Bureau of Prussia 
Bureaus. Jahrgang 1887. Heft 3 und 4. | 


FERRO HOHE OHO HH HOSTS EH EH EEOHETEEOH EEO HHO OOOTTESH HH CEH OSE DEET OHH DOOD 


The Royal Statistical 
Bureau of Saxony 


Bureaus. XXXIII Jahrgang, 1887. Heft 1 
und 2 
Berlin— 
Tabellen tiber die Bewegung der Bevilkerung der 
Stadt Berlin im Jahre 1886. 4t0. seen The Statistical Bu- 
Veréffentlichungen des Statistischen Amts der Stadt } ~’° - Beit ; 
Berlin. Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille, | Age OA 


Saxony. Zeitschrift des K. Sichsischen viet | 


COCO ree eee eH ate HOSE OH FOEHOE OOOOH EES OESOO OOO OHTO HEH HD ESE OLDE EEE DOO ED EEE 


und Witterung. (Current numbers) ............0 i 
FRANKFORT. Handelskammer zu Frankfurtam Main.] The Chamber of 
Jahres-Bericht fiir 1887. SV. ccccocccccccccscoccccccscseeceescees Commerce 


Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. 
Jahrgang. Heft 1. 8vo., diagrams, 1588 «0.0005 


S¥Ou. LI. PART lI. pa 











418 Miscellanea. | - [June, 
Donations—Contd. 
Donations. By whom Presented. 
(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Greece— ; 

Bulletin mensuel du Commerce de la Gréce avec les 
Pays Etrangers. Janvier et Fevrier, 1888 ............... The Statistical Bu- 

Commerce de la Gréce avec les Pays Etrangers pendant reau of Greece 
1887. ALO. ~...c.casencssordterdcacevnactasnck anon Saat-eeetent ea ae 

Guatemala. Informe de la Direccion General de] The Statistical Bu- 

Estadistica, 1887. 8vo........ sa chumedesceaicood Steet eee eee ae reau of Guatemala 

Italy— 

Annali di Agricoltura. Serie 24. Nos. 13, 16, 26, 28,) TheDirector-General 
31—98, 101, 102—105, 108, 109, 112. Plates, 8vo., of the Statistics o 
1879-86 icsdo. nit idesadatis Sele Italy 3 

Annali di Agricoltura, 1888— 2 
No. 136. La Proprieta del Sottosuolo .............sessseeeee } 

», 140. La Razza Bovina Macchiata Rossa del 
Cantone ‘di, Berna... 4, cif nlate eee 

,, 142. Atti della Commissione Consultiva per la 
Pillosser,...c...scassvecicvanetes intaase eas eee = 


,, 144. Consiglo di Agricoltura, Sessione 1887 .... fs TheDirector-Genera 
,, 146. Atti del Concorso Internazionale di Casei- of Agriculture 
FICLO 5.2... lion stele STE, ae 
», 147. Zootecnia. Provvedimenti a vantaggio 
della produzione equina, 1887-88 ............ .; 
», 148. Concorsi Internazicnali di  Macchine 
PFTAPILO- v.52 scsnsdancceveepenteesenchctearcteees cae iy 
Annali di Statistica— 
Statistica Industriale. Fase. 8—10. Maps, 1887.... 
Statistica dei Pensionati Civili e Militari dello Stato, 
1882-85. — Diag radia 2.2.00. agree. cee eee ee 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale 
e Commerciale. Anno V. Febbraio—Maggio, 


degli Istituti d’Emissione. Anno xix, Nos. 14, 


NR [nls Mapa PORTA en Nas PORE MET T  EME  is c cae 
Bollettino del Ministero degli Affari Esteri. Parte 
Prima: Voli; Fase.:38—4,) 1888) 0.16.22 
Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. . ; 
Anno vi, Nos. 4—-6))1888/.421...230 200 ee The Director-General — 
Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei prin- 


of the Statistics of 
cipali Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current Italy — 
Tumi ers). 2.3 cc.cises eee ena cna Wien 
Tollettino. Casse di Risparmio. 2° Semestre 1886, 
T* Semestre 18875, | Sv. cosas Goes 
Appendice al Bollettino Semestrale del Credito e del 
Risparmio. Operazioni di Credito e di risparmio dei 
Monti di Pieta,, &¢., 1886) Qev.caak.. nt nee ee 
Bollettino Sanitario (Direzione della Sanita Pubblica). 
Marzo, ‘Aprile, 1888... 4taw.”...... suai. tee 
Popolazione. Movimento dello Stato Civile. Anno 
RXV, LEGG 5.22 lo cans tibet tken seek se eens end : 
Statistica del Commercio Speciale di Importazione e di = 
Esportazione. Gennaio—Aprile, 1888 ........ eee Aj | 


USES: svstecsicsceucose 25s RGU ans ecole ReSeTe ae ee 
Bollettino mensile delle situazioni dei Conti, 





L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers.) Florence... The Editor 
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Donations—Contd. 
Déustions, | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Italy—Contd. 

Giornale degli Economisti. Anno iii. Fasc. 2 e 3, ) 
1888. (Contents)—Il nuovo progetto di legge sulla 
emigrazione: OC. Rosmini. Dei commerci e delle 
industrie dell’ Africa orientale: Conte L. ye yaaa 
Il problema agrario in Italia: 4A, Mortara. The Edit 
fondamento economico-sociale nelle ee att eboney 
finanziarie: G. Alessio. Il progetto bancario: 
L. Sbrojavacca. Delle crisi economiche: G. Della 
Bona. Esposizione delle provincie dell’ Emilia nel 








COUT Ta ices stv sovssorsissvssoncsocescsntecscerssnccesanss d 
Japan— 
Résumé Statistique de Empire du Japon. No. 2] The General Statisti- 
Maps and diagrams. La 8vo. 1888 ..........ee eee cal Bureaa of Japan 


Journal of. the Statistical Society of Tokyo. Nos. Ths Sosiet 
73—76, 1887. Portrait. (In Japanese)........ce.cee pcr 


Mexico— 
Informes y Documentos relativos 4 Comercio Interior ) 
y Exterior, Agricultura, Mineria é Industrias. Nos. 
25—30, Julio—Diciembre, 1887. SV. ....-csecceecceceees The 


: Sse , : Legation o 
Noticias de las Acufiaciones é Introducciones “ 8 f 


Metales Preciosos en el afio fiscal 1886-87. Fol. .... Mexico, London 


Noticia de la Exportacién de Mercancias en el afio fiscal 
Be i Stee ites ens scasnieysaedacosiquenceaeasesvervonceatooess y 


Netherlands— 
Bijdragen tot de Algemeene statistiek van Nederland. | M. G. M. Buissevain, 
Jaargang 1878. Aflevering 4. (In 2 vols.) 8vo. Amsterdam 


Statistiek der Geboorten en der Sterfte, naar oa The Department of 


Leeftijd ende oorzaken van den dood in Nederland. 
the Interior 


October—March, 1887-88 .............sscccessrcccsossserssorereseets 
Bijdragen van het Statistisch Instituut. No. 1, 1888 .... The Institute 


Russia— 

Annales Statistiques de l’ Empire de Russie. Série IIT.) 
Vols. xx, xxi, et xxii. Mouvement de la Population | 
dans la Russie d’ Europe en 1881-83. 8v0...........0004 | The Central Statis- 

Statistique de |’Empire de Russie. I. Annuaire r tical Committee 
Statistique de la Russie, 1884-85, avec Supplément. 
RR NE se Fn ithe see coed so doesvesconnenaenqagdedyensenees 

Commerce Extérieur par la frontiére d’Europe et) The Statistical Bu- 
recettes douaniéres de l’Empire en 1887. ca reau, Department 


eit coc pa: che ic evotneacentthlacaisectssscvavea: of Custems 
Journal of the Ministry of Finance. (Current weekly | M. A. Vessélovsky, 
Beers (in Meussian). 1888 ).....0.1....ccecseenesescosese St. Petersburg 
Statistique des cours du change et des effets ae The Ministry of 
4 aux Bourses de Russie en 1887. 870...........ssessseseres Finance 
; Spain— 
1 Memorias Comerciales y Suplemento, 1888— 
Sheet 5. Amberes, Riohacha, Genova, Savona,] The Board of Cus: 
Spezia, Carrara y Marsella ........ pcaattee toms 


2&2 





420 Miscellanea. cae [J une, 


Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Spain— Contd. 
Memorias Comerciales y Suplemento, 1888—Contd. 
Sheet 6. Marsella, Lisboa, Cairo, y Yokohama........ ] 
» 7%. Yokohama, Gante, Santa Elena, Cardiff, 





Copenhague; y TPetuat.2. 0... ere 

5, 9. Amberes, Ginebra, Filadelfia, Mogador, oe Board of Cus- 
Kustendgie, Wisby, y Stettin ................ toms 

5 LO. Stettin, Mesina, Rotterdam .............c000c0 


Tablas de Valores para la Estadistica Comercial y el 
Arancel de Aduanas para los afios de 1886 y 1887... 4 


Boletin de la Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Tomo The Societ 
xxiii, Nos. 3—-6. Tomo xxiv, Nos. 1—3, 1887-88... e Society 
Sweden and Norway— 
Norway— 
Norges Officielle Statistik. Ato.— 
B. No.1. Kriminalstatistiske Tabeller, 1860, )} 
1861, 1862, 1864, 1865, 1867, 1868 
ee: Skifteveesenet, 1866, 1867 cies copies 
C. No. 2. Femaarsberetninger om Rigets og 
Amternes okonomiske ‘Tilstand, 
1856-60, 1871-75 vs ccecss, tte ae ee 
» 3 Handel og Skibsfart, 1860, 1861, 1862, 
1863, 1865, US866 <1 ik ee ee 
, 8a. Konsulatberetning, 1871, 1872, 1874 
,» 4 Sundhedstilstanden og Medicinal for- 
holdene, 1859, 1860, 1861, 1862, 
1863, 1864, 1866 ......-icao. See oe 
» 0. De Spedalske i Norge, 1860, 1861, 
1862, 1864, 1866, 1867, 1868............ " 
» 6. Beretning om den Héoiere Landbrugs- 
skole i Aas, 1864-65, 1865-66, 
1866-67, 1867-68, 1868-69, 1869-70 
,» 8. Offentlige Jernbaner, 1868, 1877, 1878 
(18*e Halvasr) 91878-79922. cee 


D. No.1. Indtegter og Udgifter, 1860, 1861, oes Central Stamnes 


1862, 1864, 1865, 1867 ....ccccsssseeees cal Bureau 
» 2. Norges Sparebanker, 1870-72. ............ 
F. No.1. Statstelegraf, 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, 
1865; 1866,01868 c-c....c...ktta renee 


2. Brevpost, 1866 chsh: tee 
Nor ges Officielle Statistik, Tredie Rekke 8v0.— 
No. 41. Uddrag af Aarsberetninger fra de forenede 
Rigers Konsuler, 1886. Hefte 1—5. 
(Constllar Reports) © ..cc.csss octese sean 
,, 44. Rekruteringsstatistik for den norske 
Armee, 1886. (Recruiting)............00 
,, 45. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Spare- 
banker, 1886. (Savings Banks) ... 
,, 46. Den norske Statstelegrafs Statistik, 1886. 
(Telegrapiis) cit assets stdearvoergeertte eee 
», 47. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Postveesen, 
1886. (Postal) ctx cette cc ctreee arene 
» 48. Oversigt over Sindssygeasylernes Virks- 
omhed, 1886. (Lunacy) .......scccsrsresecers J 2 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Sweden and Norway—Contd. 
Norway— Contd. 
Norges Officielle Statistik, Tredie Raekke—- Contd. 
No. 49. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Fiskerier, ) 
1886 samt SBeretninger angaaende 
deres Drift m. V. (Sea Fisheries)........ 
,, 00. Tabeller vedkommende Norges inden- 
rigske Skibsfart, 1885. (Coasting)........ 
» ol. Beretning om Sundhetstilstanden og 
Medicinalforholdene i Norge, 1885. 
CAT baly™ COLCIGION) -4.2...0.sccephinoreeeereseosoee 
» 92. Tabeller vedkommende Folkemcengdens 
Beveegeise, 1881-85. V. Tabeller for 
Aaret 1885. (Movement of Population) 
» be. Resultaterne af de kommunale Folketcel- 
linger i Norges Byer den 3lst Dec., 
1885. (Censuses of towns) ....... cece 
,» 04, Statistiske Oplysninger vedkommende 
Norges Jordbrug og Feedrift, 1876-85. 
(Agriculture and Cattle rearing)............ 
» 90d. De offentlige Jernbaner. Beretning om 
de norske Jernbaners Drift i Terminen 
1886-87. (Public Railways) .............. | 
» 06. Beretning om Rigets Distriktsfoengsler 
for Aarene 1885-86. (Prisons) ............ 
,, 0%. Tabeller vedkommende Skifteveesenet i 
Norge, 1885. (Bankruptcies)................ 
» 58. Beretning om Skoleveesenets Tilstand, 
ees etme RCAUICATIONL) oVceies.-.cacensearsescnenveds 
Meddelelser fra det statistiske Centralbureau. 
Femte Bind, 1887. (Journal of the Central 
Pirie tl@al DOUPOAT, VOL. V) | .22ilcil..cce.seecsseecntceseeese 
Statistisk Aarbog for Kongeriget Norge. 7° 
Aargang, 1887. (Statistical Year Book)............ "} 
SwepEN— 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik— 
A. Befolkningsstatistik, 1886. (Movement of 7 
PUREE deco Oe oe cvs, iceu Sencee ses ve seaseses= 
. Rattsvasendet, 1886. (Judicial Statistics) .. 
. Bergshandteringen, 1886. (Mineral Statistics) 
. Fabriker och Manufacturer, 1886. (Factories) 
. Inrikes Sjéfart och Handel, 1886. (Inland 
BO ORE LIE, UPA) Je in20.0 525.0 haebveeovcdeosdosecenees 
Utrikes Handel och Sjéfart, 1886. (Trade and ‘ 
SEEN MRSA oo rivet ys sacsnreocessedevsaicrldescdecsesseaseds 2 
Fangvarden, 1886. (Prisons) ...........:cssceceeeeees 
. Helso-och Sjukvarden, 1886. (Insanity) ........ 
. Statens Jernvigstrafik, 1886-87. (Railways) ! 
. Undervisningsviasendet, 1880-83. (Education) 
. Skogsvisendet, 1886. (Forests.) Map............ 
». Valstatistik, 1885. (Elections) ............ cee 
. Allminna Arbeten, 1886. (Public Works) ....) 


The Central Statisti- 
cal Bureau 














DROW mH UO 


Switzerland— 
Rapport du Bureau Fédéral des Assurances sur les] The Federal Assur- 


a Entreprises privées d’ Assurances en Suisse en 1886 ance Bureau 
, 


7 


429 Miscellanea. . [June, va 


Donations —Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. — 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Switzerland— Contd. 4, 
Statistique du Commerce de la Suisse avec l’Etranger ] The Federal Depart- 
en 1885 et 1886. 2 vols. Map, la. fol... ment of Customs 
Statistique de la Suisse. 71° Livraison. Examen : 
Palins des Recruesen automne, 1887. oy, The Feder a 
Journal de Statistique Suisse, 1888. 1 Quartal-Heft .... 


United States— 
Department of Agriculture. Monthly Reports Ze, 
the Condition of Crops, &e. March—May, 1888 The 
Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency : 
to the first Session of the fiftioth Congress. Ist De- The Con aa 
cember, 1887. | 2 "vols. ooo css stee ate stone tne 
Consular Reports. Nos. 88, January; 89, February ; 
90 (Budgets and Budget Legislation in Foreign ge ene He 
Countries), March, 1888:.5..-:..0.:)2.sesecseses- eae 
Annual Report and Statements of the Chief of ly 
Bureau of Statistics on Commerce and Navigation 
for the year ending 30th June, 1887. Part 1. 
Foreign Commerce, Immigration and Tonnage. ........ 
Quarterly Report of the Chief of the Bureau eis 
Statistics relative to Imports, Exports, Immigra- { 
tion, and Navigation for the three months ending 
31st December, 1887. [No. 2, 1887-88}  .....--....3.- 
Summary Statement of Imports and Exports. | 
Nos. 7—10, 1887-88 * scc.cc.ccsococsectres24s-sodasen cee een 
Bureau of Education. Circular of Information, No. 3, 
1887. Proceedings of the National Education The Dates oa 
Association at its Meeting in 1887. Plates. 8vo..... 
Technical Education in Europe. First part. Indus-] The Department of 


tical Bureau 


the Currency 





tistics; Treasury 
Department 


cation 


trial Education in France. Plates. 1888................. State 
Report from the Secretary of the Treasury on the| W. C. Ford, Esq., 
state of the Finances, December, 1845. .................. Washington 
Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on | The Secretary of the 
the State of the Finances for 1887. Diagram. ........ Treasury 


Connecticut. State Board of Health— 
Monthly Bulletin for March, 1888 ............ cee eeeseeeeee 
Circular No. 27 on Small Pox: Restriction sa The Board of Health — 
PreventiOn , sp0s.mgcitsstcace cs :+sdees natat gird soa ataetae Shaner ata 
Massachusetts— ~*~ 
Annual Reports of the Board of Commissioners of 
Savings Banks; including Abstracts of Reports W. C. Ford, Esq. 
from Savings Institutions, 1877 and 1878. 2 vols. 
Nineteenth Annual Report of the State Board of . 
Health (contains—‘the Heating and Ventilation a 
of Schoolhouses by Jacketed Stoves’’). Diagrams The Board ot Hagia 
and plates, Sv0g. LESS. <Wassiti.stsscsseceoeesesouss hivast ene 
New York State— 
Annual Report of the Commissioners of Emigra- ) 


tion for 1877-81, and 1883-86. 9 parts. 8vo. .... 
Annual Report of the Comptroller on Insurance 
Companies. 8vo0s- 18502) 2c coe ieaclisoss se Worthington © 


Annual Reports of the Superintendent of the Insur- Ford. ff 
ance Department, lst, 2nd (in 2 vols.), 4th, 5th, uF ag 
6th, 7th, 11th (part 1), 13th (part 2), 14th 
(part 1), 17th (part 1), 20th and 22nd (part 1), 

Reports, 1860-81. 13 vols. 8V0.....ssssoreersosrsesonse is 


The Bureau of Sta- a 
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Donations— Contd. 





a 


Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States— Contd. 


Annual Report of the Superintendent of the ws | Worthington C 


Department relative to Savings Banks. 8vo. 1879 Ford, Esq. 


Special Report on Savings Banks. 8vo. 1868......... 
Rhode Island— 
Thirty-fourth Report upon the Births, Marriages,| Dr. C. H. Fisher, 


and Deaths for 1886. Diagrams. 8vVo. .........0... State Registrar 
Monthly Reports of Deaths in the City of Pro-| Dr. E. M. Snow, 
vidence. Nos. 392—4, 1888..........::ccccccssssecesereceeees Providence 
Wisconsin. Eleventh Report of the State Board of 
ME EUS (MURS VI Cs scp cycccassaescserccqenssceaactenecssrssonansnce } The Board of Health 


Bankers’ Magazine. March—June, 1888. New York.... The Editor 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers.) 


a a A oe heen as dan ene aeseaet accdeatecene ye: 2 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekly 

RNY Ua ESS et ences caccdgcctopsseedocsenceeseces + Seen 2 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Supplement ] ,, : 

to vol. xix, ene 1 of Fol: xx. 1888 es Pe eeranece The Society 
Franklin Institute. Journal. April—June, 1888 ........ The Institute 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. Vol. xxxi. 8vo.] The Smithsonian 

Se ORE Sh IeI ncn can. acces <ica\ccseseqsesedrasenneroes sine Institution 


Political Science Quarterly. Vol. i, No. 1. ta Ne 
1888. The Bases of Taxation: #. A. Walker. 
The Tariff of 1828: # W. Taussig. Control of | The Edit 
Immigration. I: Rk. M. Smith. The Michigan Salt Rar a 
Association: J. W. Jenks. Nominations in New 
Be ey AO CTU LCL nc. scesieconncroen osensssenecetenan ers J 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. ui, No. 3.) 
April, 1888. <A reply to Mr. Macvane, On the 
Source of Business Profits: #. 4. Walker. Ground 
Rents in Philadelphia: H#. P. Allinson, B. Penrose. 
The Tariff, 1830-60: F. W. Taussig. Notes and + 
Memoranda—Government Monopoly versus Private 
Competition. Elements of Wages. The Propor- 
tion of Wages to other forms of Income. Appendix— 





99 


Statistics of Iron and Cotton, 1830-60 oe 
Venezuela— 
Gaceta Oficial. (Current numbers.) 1888 ou... Statistical Bureau 
Statistical Annuary of the United States of Venezuela.| N. G. Burch, Esq., 
OSM G55 ee rent eacas ane acancscrnancaqgticccseusecsbcobossences London 


International. Bulletin de |’Institut International de ) 
Statistique. Tome iii, 1¢° Livraison. Année 1888. 
(Contents.) La popolazione d’Italia nei secoli xvi, 
XVii, e xviii: G. Beloch. La Statistique criminelle de | 
YEmpire Allemand: #. Wirzburger. Des éléments 
essentiels qui doivent figurer dans la statistique ES 
criminelle et des moyens i les rendre comparables : ear on 
FE. Yvernés. 11 debito pubblico in Europa e Oaave Tt 1 plata tte 
Stati Uniti d’ America: G. Ricca-Salerno. Il quarto ay 
congresso internazionale per la demografia tenuto in 
Vienna, 1887: H. Raseri. De la méthode des mono- 
graphies de famille: U. Guérin. Synopsis of the 
Tariffs and Trade of the British Empire in 1885: 
RTE PISO 822 sc rnvconconsoxnorcnosersecvoccoessveteoseeecenseoesece 9, 
















A2Q4, Miscellanea. [J une, a9 


Donations— Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 


(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 








India, British— S 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. Nos. The Department’ of 
10-212, 1887-88 sco, tak Willa hg ae Cee 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Accounts. méren. Liat . 
Nos. 8—10, 1887-88  sisic25.:.i:isss00schss conndgoent ne eee ; d 
Bengal— . 
Report on the Administration of Bengal, 1886-87. 
Maps, fol: “1888 ciccicctstisetgadese, ncouebes Meeene pean The Lieutenant- 
General Report on Public Instruction in Bengal = GovernorofBengal 
1886-87. Maps, fol. (incs..issteect. specu eee 3 q 
Asiatic Society of Bengal— 
Journai. Vol. lvi, Part I, Nos. 2 and 3; Part II, ] 
Nos..2 and 3.. Plates, 8vo. 188/.¢... 3 eee ; The Society . 
Proceedings. Nov. and Dec., 1887, Jan., 1888 ........ 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Journal. 
Vol. xvii, No. 46, 1887— oaiscccpess-tcce ences eee ee a: 
Canada, Dominion of— E. 
Statistical Abstract and Record for 1886. Second 
year of issn. SV0...cccszvde:stascqss-toieoeee ee ee J. G. Colmer, Esq., ; 
Budget Speech of Sir Charles Tupper, Minister of C.M.G., London 
Finance, 27th April, 1888. Diagrams, 8vo. ............ J 
Civil Service List for 1887 .2...:cyersceactees-ccurttes- sep a ~ 
distimates for the year 1888-80....5...<..c.se.-+--enres este . 
Report of the Board of Examiners for the Civil 
Service for L887 ois.....duc.cjcorercescansses cde <n pene een 
Rep rt of the Commissioner of North West Mounted 
Police Force,887.. “Mapsy.:....:-s5..:-.0--seeere eee 
Repert of the Department of Indian Affairs for 1887 \ 
Report of the Department of the Interior for 1887 .... 
Report of the Department of Marine for 1886-87........ 
Report of the Department of Militia and Defence, 1887 
Report of the Department of Public Printing and 
Stationery for: 1886-87 \.... 22. .scssisiue-sucsut eee eee : 
Report on Tnepection of Weights, Measures, and Gas > J ITD. ofa ae 
LOR 1887 6 eck. cecgaaescecentoots Mate aseeeaae tusdets 4 Glen 4 
Report on the Lobster and Oyster Fisheries, 1887........ 
Report of the Minister of Agriculture for 1887 ....... .... } 
Report of the Minister of Railways and Canals for 
the year 1886-87. | ia gramis-e, ...5-2<.-1-40 eae 
Report of the Postmaster-General for the year 1886-87 : 
Report, Returns, and Statistics of the Inland Revenue 
for the year 1886-87. sies-aut. cress. -kpoetwetoes ce | 
Report of Royal Commission on Railways, 1888 ........ ; 
Report of the Secretary of State for 1887 0.0.0... . 
Shareholders in the Chartered Bank of Canada as on ' 
the-3latsDecember, 1887 .7......c.5.<cscnvereruscdae oe 4 “ 
Manirona. Ninth Annual Report of the Winni € ~ 
Board of Trade. 8vo. 1888 scsacuanberaso sateen erate we; ee es , 
Canadian Parliamentary Companion and Annual , ‘ “4 
Register for 1878 ee issl. Edited by C. H. } J. G. Bourinoty eas : 
Mackintosh. T2mi0,. 2 ciane.re4t oes ee ee : 
Insurance and Finance Chronicle. March—May, : ; 
1888... POvtTALUG 25. cc.con ocsvaceodttovonsee eatibety aes eee ee The Editor 
= 
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(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions— Contd. 


Cape of Good Hope. Port Eizaseru, Chamber | Tay Gham hantror 


Commerce. Twenty-third Annual Report of the Com- C 
ommerce 


IPI 1 RS UCIRH eh dec dick owacude<eGhiestlecsscceccessciessesses 


Mauritius. The Mauritius Almanack and Colonial] D. P. Garrioch, Esq., 
Register for 1888. 20th publication. 8vo. ............ the Compiler 


' New South Wales— 
The Wealth and Progress of New South Wales,] The Agent-General 
1886-87, by T. A. Coghlan, Government Statistician. for New South 


ROI ee cnn vnsscnrons cb vanclavestevscsesssscescsnes tos Wales 
Sypney. Report on the Vital Statistics of Sydney] The Government 
MERC TPE SST Be OVO. seccdeccvuseesessetssccovessecesesoesons Statistician 


Australian Economic Association. The Australian Her A caecint: 
Economist, the Journal of the—, vol. i, No. 2, pat aig be? ns 

A Concise History of Australian Settlement and Pro- Tas Londent Aponte 
gress, with full Reports of the Centennial Celebra- nee tha wes oe 
tions in 1888. (Reprinted from the ‘Sydney Morning i Miharteyna al _ at 2. 
Derald.”) 212 pp., sm: 4to., map. © 1888 «..........0000. poem g 


New Zealand— 
Colonial Museum and Laboratory. 20th—22nd Annual ) 
Reports, with Lists of Donations and Deposits for 


De eRe O IN Fee cst cena sis sth3 oosgcccdenkesscensns.edeccdeoess 
Geological Explorations. 17th and 18th Reports of, | Sir James Hector, 
urine 1885 and 1886-87. Maps «.......00....0...ccsesseeeee K.C.M.G., M.D., 


Index to Reports of the Geological Survey of New 
Zealand, from 1866 to 1885 inclusive ..........c..ccceeeeeee 
Studies in Biology for New Zealand Students. No. 3, 
FG SS Gh oe ece iesckcscvnovsnsenses Sencviccsceceonseesetsvasecees y 


Wellington 





The Registrar-Gene- 


(containing Vital Statistics). Nos. 13, 34, 58, and $3. vaio) Guceaskina 


Queensland. Supplement tothe Government ens | 
cytes secksenticanesdesusesovenevarseoctootesasoucs 
South Australia. South Australian Institute. Annual] Richard 8S. Benham, 
Reports for 1860-61 to 1873-74. 8vo., 14 parts............ Esq., Adelaide 


Trinidad. Report of the Registrar-General on Free- | The Registrar-Gene- 
NG ec tetceateclee cactus cer saroncsoeesesracstsesenssesseaenssaescees ral of Trinidad 


Victoria— 


The Gold Fields of Victoria. Reports of the nes The Mining Depart- 


Registrars for the quarter ended 31st December, ee 


ME CRIES TLC eccanies.ccannssseecv tonsesvoasessnesdesecastvcenes 


Victorian Year Book for 1886-87. (Fourteenth year See BEAMS aa 

. C.M.G., Govern- 
Ne RO. a t5is ss. casarcovcorsnsoncontoossacs staeneoners 
ment Statist 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 
Army Veterinary Department. Annual Report and] Dr. George Fleming, 
Statistical Returns for 1886 and 1887,  Fol............. C.B. 





Re SoS ee oe 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
United Kingdom— Contd. 
A Collection of Parliamentary Papers, consisting of 
50 Reports of Select Committees, 66 Reports of 


Commissioners, 37 Miscellaneous Reports, and 294 Mrs, Leone Ter 


Accounts, Papers, and Estimates ..........0.....ccsscsseseeeees 
Mint. Annual Report of the Deputy Master of the] The Hon. C. W. 

Mint, 1887. 8vo. [C-5400.] 1888 ..... eee Fremantle, C.B. 
Navigation and Shipping of the United Kingdom. a 

Annual Statement for 1887. [C-5399.] 1888........ The Board of Trade 
Parliamentary Election, 1885. Return of Candidates’ 

Expenses. No. 199..(1886. 2:0 ccncite cee eee ti <: ee Carter oo 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Returns. March—) 

May, 1888. :cc2tii0:..(taclece ack tack eagle eee hae 


Board of Trade Journal, 1888— 
(Selection from Contents.) 

March. Losses from the Phylloxera in France. 
Trinidad Pitch Lake. Grain Trade of Odessa in 
1887. The Paper Rouble and the rate of a 
Exchange in Riussia..cict.s. dda, dcote eee . The Board of Trade 

April. New Customs Tariff of Italy. Mercantile x 
Marine Fund. Russian Railways............... sss 

May. Report on recent changes in Prices of 
Exports and Imports. Female Labour in the 
manufacture of ready-made clothing in Germany. 
Belgian Inquiry into condition of Industrial 
Clases i., .cctstesesic sce casarartasecenrs cpnleavesyorepens aieen anaanam 4 














England— 
Annual Summary of Births, Deaths, and causes of ) 
Death in London and other great Towns. 1887. 
Svo.. Diagrams © cgstsecccstecciecnesegete,-wedesn sone ae i 
Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven | The Registrar-Gene- 
other great Towns. (Weekly Returns.) (Current : ral of England 
rata bert) 1h tvs os ccttoe-nseeenereeeeneeeasanege cata ee 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to December, 1887. 
Births and Deaths to March, 1888. No. 157............ < 
British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. | The Trustees of the 





G parts.” 400.0 “SSS face casatecetety ce cencesiy oo ten eee British Museum _ 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. Annual Report of the Thechener 

Ambulance Committee for 1887. Fol... wee 
BIRMINGHAM. ‘Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the | Thomas Beggs, 7" 2a 

Free Libraries Committee for 1887. 80. 0... cee London pe 


Liverpoon. Free Public Library, Museum and Walker , 
Art Gallery. Thirty-fifth Annual Report of the + The Committee 
Committde: «2870.9 VISES) foc cccctenecatg-girctesss:er sacar eee 


Ireland— 
Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Weekly Re- 
turns, with a Quarterly and Annual Summary.) {| The Registrar-Gene- 
(Current ntmi bers) ivccncsaccksesesckegaiectashurns aeons cane one ral of Ireland 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to December, 1887, eS 
Births and Deaths to March, 1888. No. 97 ............ 7" = 
Dustin. Metropolitan Police. Statistical Tables of | The Commissioner of 
the, for 1887. Frol......... eos cbbtyacicns anions 02 aan Police 





) 
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(ec) United Kingdom and its Divisions— Contd. 
Scotland— 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal ) 
Towns. (Weekly and Monthly Returns.) (Current 
USNS AT 3 BU oe ie 0 i 2 

Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
for the Quarter ending 31st March, 1888. No. 133 

Supplement to the Monthly and Quarterly Returns of + 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in 1887, also Vaccina- 
tion Returns relative to Children born in 1886 ........ 

Thirty-first Detailed Annual Report of the Registrar- 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scot- 
land. [Abstracts of 1885.] 8vo. [C-5278.] 1888 ) 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of Scotland 


(d) Authors, &c. 

BEAUREGARD (P. V.). Essai sur la Théorie du Salaire. 1 
La Main d’CHuvre et son Prix.. 414 pp., 8vo. Paris, — 
RR eed ge 008s sccda pated ican dtsdes einctbde bcnedcts 

Bevan (G. Puitirps). The Statistical Atlas of England, 


Scotland, and Ireland, containing forty-five maps with Op bert Ear icger: 


his 2 ee irre ageiee 
Brotzay (Lton). Etudes Economiques sur le xviiie 
Siécle. Les Prix en 1790. vii + 508 pp., 8vo. — 


ee ee erste dade lonnsSese dees saadccevtees dehd ssbadeoasveenes 
Boccarpo (SENATORE G.). Tutela della Igiene e Sanita 
Pubblica. Discorso del—, pronunziato in Senato nella 
Tornata del 25 Aprile, 1888. 23 pp., 8vo. Roma, 1888 


; The Author 
Bovurinot (Joun G.). Local Government in Canada ; i} 


9) 


- an Historical Study. 72 pp., 8vo. Baltimore, 1887... 
CARTER (JOSEPH R.). Stock Exchange Securities in 
1877 and 1887 compared. 13 pp.,.sm. 4to. 1888 
CAVALIERI (HnEa). La Questione dei Probi- Viri a 
Agricoltura. xlvii + 285 pp., 8vo. Roma, 1888 ........ 
CHAMBERLAYNE (JOHN). Magne Britannie Notitia:) 
or the present State of Great Britain; with diverse | 
Remarks upon the Ancient. State thereof. ore 
Edition of the South Part called England, and the 
13th of the North Part called Scotland. Portrait, | 
rh a oak cep oso cen ja venga ee ves ansionsubene ay 
Cont (EMILE R.). Progrés de l’Hygiéne dans la Répub- , 
lique Argentine. xvi + 266 pp., plans and dings pecs aor Ee 
NMR LAL MOE SI g22 82-6 sc aus etd. odo saansadendoondsdnds saeinonc ce 
Cooxz-Tayvtor (R. Wuartety). Introduction to a 
History of the Factory System. xviii + 441 pp., so. | The Author 
eee pee Sh ESE Eh ohn cea stccdaoncariasds dievance tesenveneniban ee 
Cowrn (CHartEs). Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, and 
other Gold Fields. 25 pp., 8vo. Johannesburg, 1887 “3 
Daviss (G. C.). Handbook to the Rivers and Broads We Birt. Faq. LT 
of Norfolk and Suffolk. Ninth edition. 173 pp.,> "3 ad eee 
MPT MEIN DES OVO. ULES 7 2.-.reciisencitesssvedeessssboniervorecsrsees gs 
Dupin (Baron CHariEs). Force Commerciale de la 
Grande Bretagne. Tomei. Voies Publiques. Tomeii. 
Cétes et Ports. Seconde edition. 4to. Paris, 1826. 
(With a volume of plates, Ob1. 4t0.)...ccsecrersrerreneeeenens 


Worthington C., 
Ford, Esq. 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 

[Frnance.] The British Taxpayer and his Wrongs. 
Including an Analysis of a Typical Year’s Imperial 
and Local Taxation, with remarks on the Budget - The Author 
Proposals of 26th March, 1888, and an Appendix. | 
[Anon,] viii + 167 pp., 870. 1888. 4-2in cn. eee 

Foster (JosepH). Alumni Oxonienses: The Members ) 
of the University of Oxford, 1715-1886; their Parent- 
age, Birthplace, and year of Birth, with a record Of | 
their Degrees. Being the Matriculation Register of + ¥ 
the University, alphabetically arranged, revised, and 
annotated. Vol. 1. Abbay—Dyson. xi + 401 ae 


BVO; ~ L888 ...ccsosscsscectvecttubncneseb, ose cothehesecsdlae ttm 5 
GaLARCE (A.). Buenos Aires. Sa Propriété urbaine et 

son commerce en 1886. 90 pp., la. 8vo. Buenos x 

Aires, 1887 .3..cciicciiessssstncse se totsccoct tte etna an ake ea 


GonneER (HE. C. K.). The University Economics. Poli- 
tical Economy. (An Elementary Text Book of be 
Economics of Commerce.) xv + 262 pp.,12mo. 1888 4 

GRAHAM (WILLIAM). The One Pound Note in the rise == 
and progress of Banking in Scotland, and its adapt- H. Ling Roth Esq ¥ 


ability to England. ii + 324 pp., ‘plates, 8vo. 


Hdinburgh, "1886 1.22. s.c000 dtl ceases cee ee 
Hrwat (ARCHIBALD). The Investments of Life Assur- The Auth 
ance Offices. 31 ppi, 8vo. 1888 .02h.....0, 0 ene \ x be oF 


Hitpreta (R.). Banks, Banking, and Paper Currencies, ) 
in three parts. 1. History of Banking and Paper | 
Money. 2. Argument for open competition in Bank- } 
ing. 38. Apology for one-dollar notes. 209 pp., 8vo. | 
Boston, L840 cs .svcnseeeeteese cosauhendrisevaasetteceete eee: eae 

Horosin (J. C.). The Supply of Teachers. (In Slip) 

Diagram,” L888... scccccssetsevessasseversdbantns tok acsein nae ema 

Howarp (JAMES). Estimate of the Value of Farm 
Products sold in the United Kingdom. 6 pp., 4to. 
BBE ov icnesiecesocvsseesesnictvaiebscdeesesesesteaegnce sot tag Sede an aaa 

JAEGER (DR. Gustav). Essays on Health-Culture. = 
Translated and edited by Lewis R. 8. Tomalin. Revised | Le ae 
and enlarged edition. vii + 309 pp., 8vo. 1887 ........ i wee lars 

JoHNSON (GEORGE). Johnson’s Graphic apie The Auth 
viii + 80 pp. of diagrams, 8vo. Ottawa [1888] ........ sfc 

Lawson (Rosert). The Milroy Lectures. On Epidemic 
Influences. On the Epidemiological Aspects of Yellow 
Fever. On the Epidemiological Aspects of Cholera, 

iv + 95 pp., maps and diagram, 8vo. 1888 ............... 

LEVASSEUR (EMILE). Statistique de la Superficie et de 
la Population des contrées de la Terre. Maps and “ 
diagram: }; La Syo.. 7 1887 sare irincsescseeees cee 

Mayr (Dr. G.). Statistik der Todesursachen in Italien. a 
12 pp., Svo.” 1888. Sasncwteulesnnnt cae ee . x 

Necker (M.). Del Administration des Finances de la ) 
France. 3 vols.,:8v0. G1 184.520 i. tcdtacnsnt cee 

Nicuorson (F. A.). Manual of the Coimbatore District 
in the Presidency of Madras. xiii + 644 pp., map, } The Author 
Svo.. -Madras,: 1887 sonj.senntorseeeeieteate eel 2 ee 

Prek (Francis). Social Wreckage, a Review of ini 


23 





The Howard Associa- 


Laws of England as they affect the Poor. Third PE 


edition. 1 + 256 pp., 8vo. 1888 004 bel tias tecevesoravaa 


“26 1 ap : : 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Peek (Sir Henry)— 
Peerages. Steps in the Peerage and Baronetcies con- 
ferred by the several Governments, 1880-88 ............ held veaoy 
Statistics as to the Non-Alcoholic Drinks of the People vines 
of the United Kingdom (1840-87). 1888 ue 
Petersen-Studnitz (Alexsis)— 
Bidrag til Belysning af Sporgsmaalet om Kobenhavns 
ee Pe I MS VOM ASO. | .ncsec.ecssucesctccssteasresssecseconcen 
Nationalékonomische Gesetzgebung. Das dianische 
Be I OEM PML SS / siccsepetorscverceroncecessincsontnsine once 4) 
Pinnooxk (Rosert D.). History and Progress of Ovari- 
otomy in the Australian Colonies. 15 pp., 8vo. 
Re RE SOO RT early h, ec ascadoveceuseecessevnccrsas stedudcenssnoee 
Rat (GEorGE). The Country Banker: His Clients, 
Cares, and Work, from an Experience of Forty Years. 
Sixth edition. xi + 324 pp., 8vo. .1888  ........ceeeeee 
Rogers (J. E. THorotp). The Relations of Economic 
Science to Social and Political Action. [Address as 
President of the Bradford Economic and Statistical 
Be eye A PAM. B88 i.e ceeesccgssncessssecensesnaee 
Smue (A. H.) and Acknanp (T. G.). On the ee 
Method of Estimating the Risks incidental to Conti- 
nental Warfare, and the rates of Extra Premium fs The Auth 
required to cover such risks. Joint Report to the { at 
Board of Directors of the Gresham Life Assurance | 
Society. 48 pp., diagrams, 8vo. 1888 0... 
Sprat (TuHo., late Bishop of Rochester). The History 
of the Royal Society of London, for the Improving of | W. A. Harris, Esq., 
Natural Knowledge. Fourth edition. 12 + 438 pp. Liverpool 
Frontispiece and plates, sm. 4to. 17384 wees 
StracHan (T. Y.). Report upon a proposed fund for ) 
relief... from Accidents and in Sickness and Old Age | 
among the Employés in the Metalliferous Mines of + The Author 
Devon and Cornwall and District. 14 pp.,8vo. New- 
eM TRUMP AV IC LO SOU ce ciisecescieddanveccoeonreatsecorssongsnkeesncosee 
StrEET’s List of Newspapers published in Great] Messrs. Street 
Britain and Ireland. 249 + xx pp., 8vo. 1888 ........ Brothers, London 
Tracts. <A Miscellaneous Collection of Tracts relating nee RP Castes 
to Temperance, Free Libraries, and the Opening of haw ae lrg gee 
Museums, &c., on Sundays. 8vo. 1879-87 wee ae 
Van De LinpE (GERARD). Collieries. 72 pp., 8vo. 1888....The Author 
VausBan. La Dime Royale. ParG. Michel. xxxvi+ | Messrs. Guillaumin 


The Author 


The Society 


BOS pp. Lortrait, 32mo. Paris [1887] .............cs.cc000 and Co., Paris 
Wootiston anD Berton (Messrs.). Statistical Chart | Messrs.Woolstonand 
of British Railways, 1887. Diagram ..............:ceceseees Beeton, London 


(e) Societies, &c. (British) .* 
Arts, Society of—. Journal. Current numbers. 1888 .... The Society 
Association of Chambers of Commerce. Report and 
Resolutions adopted at the 28th Annual Mesting The Association 
RE Be eras Wciinscwconensasvensseneressssvonneeveascbvninossacovuss 


* Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various countries 
or possessions to which they belong. 
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(e) Societies, &c. (British)— Contd. 

British Iron Trade Association. Annual Statistical Re- 

port on the Home and Foreign Iron and Steel Indus- 

tries in 1887 (with Appendices giving the Production 

of Coal and Iron in the World)! 2...,c.cccseeee eee 
Brown Animal Sanatory Institution. Second edition. 

116 pp., 8vo. 1888. [Letters, &c., on the sotto | The Institution 

of Vivisection |. :i3t...cscncodpee- evan cp adeds oe ae eee : 
Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom. stg Go Mewes dy, Hage 


The Association 


of Proceedings at the Eleventh Annual Meeting, 
LOth February, 1888... SY. Gisise-;ctcsuesceasnteqteateenct eee 
Cobden Club Publications. 12mo. 1888— 
The A. B. C. of Free Trade, by E. N. Buxton. Re- | 
Vised CditlON.........d0sc-serensvers moerangaccuee ai ate ea een l 
The French Corn Laws, by Yves Guyot. Translated ? 
bpd. W, Proteie aae oe “aa co ae JB. Cars aoe 
ries for Protection Examined, by A. Mongrectien. 
New and revised :editiOms !sic3::sol-acevasnsonteeen ee ees aap 
The Caribbean Confederation. Plan for the Union of 
the Fifteen British West Indian Colonies . . . with a H. Line Roth. Req 
true Explanation of the Haytian Mystery . . by § 0) 
C.S8. Salmon. Map '1s..23..2002e 27g eee 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, Limited. Report and 
Balance Sheet for the 89th quarter ending March, } The Society 
TBSG nn.sscccsconsssssseesseededzesotvs tanh cabiaieaatrtess craredee yeaa ann 


East India Association. Journal. Vol. xx. Nos. 1 and 2. Tio Aasoeiatee 


SV0. 1885 sirsiccc.,..tinpeansacdnavennseatacty yest teeu ares aattaee aann a 
Friendly Society of Iron Founders of England, LAtandy W. H. Hey, ee ee 
and Wales. 78th Annual Report for 1887. 8vo._.... London a 


Imperial Federation League. Synopsis of the Tariffs and 
Trade of the British Empire, by Sir Rawson W. + The Author 
Rawson, K.C.M.G., O:B. “83: pps. 8v0." 188Sec..aee 

Tus of “Attn! Tatil Ok 


Institute of Bankers. Journal. June, 1888 .....0.0..000...... 00 Es 
Institute of Builders. Proceedings. Vol. i, part 3, 8vo. 
LOSS os RL hth as ote MBURT adr cere etree ae alee. ane een ; 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Minutes of Proceedings. eee 
Vols. xci and xcii, portrait and plates. 1888............ ; a } The Ts 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Proceadmizes 
No...“ -“Plates?*: 1888 'a525.. nite etes,. ate ae ee "3 - 
London Chamber of Commerce. Journal. Nos. 74—76,| The Chamber of 
I ei ota meme etre Aa An Shy oman tiene) ROM Be a acl Commerce <S 


London Library. Catalogue of the—, with Preface, | 
Laws and Regulations, and Appendix containing List . Sea 
of Meher Contents of Vol mniivenes Collectiahe | The Conn an “= 
Alphabetical List of Tracts, and a Classified Index of | 
Subjects. Fifth edition. 2vols. La. 8vo. 1888 ....) 

Manchester Statistical Society, 1888— 

The Modern Languages Problem in Modern Educa- 


Management 





tion, by “L: CO? Cadartelli Gaius. center The Society 
Vital Statistics of Towns, by A. Ransome, M.D. ........ 

Mitchell Library, Glasgow. Report for 1887. 8vo............. The Librarian cs 
North of England Steam Shipowners’ oe C. M. Kennedy, Esq., 
Report for IS87iS8v00 Vk neato beeen eee C.B. ere. 
Peace Society. Proved Practicability of International The Societ : 
Arbitration, 4: pp., 8vo; 1888>«.astcsuenteene ae } pass — 


“ne 


~~ 
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(e) Societies, &c. (British)—Contd. 
Public Health. The Journal of the Society of Medical 
Officers of Health. No.1, May, 1888. 4to......00...0.... 
Royal Agricultural Society. Journal. Second series. 


\ The Society 


Me EELS orc sc cccxesexhosossaceacqeesencessassasocavaeeee ie 
Royal Geographical Society. Proceedings. April and 
BE VE Bec rttye es eecareysoken she saes seconrtuonesnsecsarss Br ovicctahcsoek tyes 
Royal Institution of Great Britain. Proceedings. Vol. xii, | ,, de og 
part 1. Map and plates. 8vo. 1887........ : Bork Saeeeo nee. i BE kop Shs alle 
Royal Irish Academy— 
“Cunningham Memoirs.’ No.4. 4to. 1887.....0.... | 


Proceedings. Series ii, vol ii. Polite Literature and 
Antiquities, No.8. Vol.iv. Science, No. 6. 8vo. 


NEM See Myc 150 sd ewideosss sedoasacosesedesderesuscvonesereesss 
Transactions. Vol. xxix, parts 1 and 2. Plates, 4to. +} The Academy 
1887 ...... ee oo eh ee ee ee ee 


List of the Papers published in the Transactions, 
Cunningham Memoirs, and Irish Manuscript Series, 


between 1786 and 1886. 4t0. o...eeescccssseceesteteeeneees J 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. Proceedings. . 
October—March, 1887-88 tee ee eta CS TEP peers 
Royal Society. Proceedings. Nos. 259—-267. 1888 ........ Fe 
Royal Society of Literature. Reports for 1884, 1885, | C. H. E. Carmichael, 
ELS LO VON + ccth ef-s niicencvrvcssccesesecosepacencgeieees Esq., London 
Royal United Service Institution— 
Brief History of the Institution. Plates, 8vo. 1887° 
Index to the Lectures and Papers contained in 
Vols, xxi—xxx of the Journal. 1887... The Institution 
Journal. Vol. xxxi, No. 142; vol. xxxii, No. 143. | 
ee SVP E Ecc gee aso oe'sGvceatectnsseds con ecov eect vcedeeres 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Statistical Tables of the ] m . 
Patients under treatment during 1886. 8vo. .. ............. } pie toe pital 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign . 
Parts. Report for the year 1886. 8V0. ......... eee i seen) 
ee VE Pe ae tanta 





; (f) Periodicals, &c. (British).* 
The Economist. Vols. for September—December, 1843;] |The Hon. Michael 


January—June, 1844; January—December, ia Solomon, OC.M.G., 
_ January—December, 1846. 6 vols. Fol. we Jamaica 
BMOMPEREN TIF THO "Gy cess 0 sacccsscssendcsese.cdvcssensees Current numbers | The Editor 
Bankers’ Magazine (London), The ........ Pe 3 
Building Societies and Land Com- 
panies Gazette, The  ............cscsee 2 ve 
Commercial World, The............::ccessseseres _ 5 
MPMI ETUC) oco..ccclewecsscseccheccsvsederesseonce “A is 
EOE rare cola ciietssessececensrasvesouse xs i 
Indiarubber and Guttapercha Journal ... ‘9 9 
MapstrAnCe FOst, THE ........6.....ccssecccsssesesees - J 
ms MAINO Gi cle. uecescstuscvsosties 3 : 
‘3 and Finance Leader, The........ Fr Fis 





* Foreign Periodicals will be found under the various countries in which they 
are issued. 
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Donations—Contd. 














Donations. By whom Presented. 
(f) Periodicals, &c. (British)— Contd. 

Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ............ Current numbers | The Editor 
Tron and Coal Trades’ Review, The ........ s = 
Machinery Market, The \icci tisescsccstnces =n es 

PNT RDEEO 4; dence seu asccedvonsnSeuaecocan screenees cRenetaeeees - + 
Policy-Holder Journal, The ................060 3 a 
eviews “Phe 5 ...icscccussssccsheeetieteeeneee re 3 = 
Sanitary Record The «sci c..ccccseceectesesesstee - 
Barentific News \...cctccstsecccasctnactraneaeeeee “3 m 
Shipping World Cho <i. .cccre aectercerrnes = Ls 
BGabist, “LG ov... ccostaccueseccateteeteteeeeveee teem = & 

Purchases. 
Authors— 


Hastings (E. J.). Statistical Atlas of Commercial Geography, 1887. 
Horton (S. Dana), The Silver Pound, 1887. 
Jevons (W. Stanley). Investigations in Currency and Finance, 1884. 
Rogers (J. E. Thorold)— 
History of Agriculture and Prices in England, vols. li—vi, (1401-1702). 
The First Nine Years of the Bank of England (1694-1703). 


Parliamentary Papers— 

Agricultural Returns of Great Britain for 1887. [C-5187.] 1887. 
Banking in Ireland. Report on certain Statistics of— [C-4973.] 1887. 
East India Financial Statement, 1887-88. (134.) 1887. 
Fishery Board for Scotland. Report for 1886. [C-5097.] 1887. 
Finance Accounts of the United Kingdom for 1886-87. (204.) 1887. 
Immigration of Foreigners into United Kingdom. (112.) 1887. 
Judicial Statistics of England for 1886. [C-5155.] 1887. 

F Ireland for 1886. [©-5177.] 1887. 

Scotland for 1886. [C-5212.] 1887. 

Local Taxation Returns of England and Wales for 1884-85 and 1885-86. 
Merchant Shipping. Tables showing Progress of— (207.) 1887. 


Marriages, Births, and Deaths in Ireland. 22nd Report of Registrar- — 


General on— [C-4801.] 1886. 
Mining Rents and Royalties. Reports on— [C-4998.] 1887. 
National Debt for each year from 1857-58 to 1886-87. (238.) 1887. 
Parliamentary Constituencies. (124.) 1887. 
Post Office Savings Banks. (197.) 1887. 


Railway Commissioners. 13th Annual Report of the— [C0-5058.] 1887. 


Reformatory and Industrial Schools of Great Britain. 13th Report of 
Inspector— [C-5102.] 1887. 
Savings Banks. Return. (233.) 1887. 


Sweating System at the East End of London. Report on the— (831.) 


1887. 

Science and Art Department. 34th Report of the— [C-5076.] 1887. 

Trade Unions. Report on— [C-5104.] 1887. 

Thirty-four Bound Volumes of Parliamentary Papers, chiefly Reports of 
Select Committees and of Commissioners and Miscellaneous Reports, 
1835-52. 





[June, 1888. 
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Vol. LI] [Part III. 
JOURNAL 


OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


SEPTEMBER, 1888. 


Report of the Councit for the Financtat YEAR ended 31st December, 
1887, and for the Sessionan YEAR ending 26th June, 1888, . 
presented at the Firry-FourtH AnnuaL GENERAL MEETING 
of the Royan StatisticaL Society, held at the Society’s Rooms, 


9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, on the 26th of June, 1888. 


C. M. Kernnepy, Hsq., C.B., a Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Tue Circular convening the Meeting having been read, and the 
Minutes of the last Ordinary Meeting read and confirmed, the 
following Report of the Council was taken as read :— 


Report of the Council. 


The Council have the honour to submit their Fifty-Fourth 
Annual Report. 

The roll of Fellows on the 3lst December last compares as 
follows with the average of the previous ten years :— 





Average for 
Particulars, 1887. the 


Previous Ten Years. 








Number of Fellows on 31st December ..........0006 977 825 
Life Members included in the above oo... 160 132 
Number lost by death, withdrawal, or default ........ 59 52 
New Fellows elected (and one resignation cancelled) 93 85 





Since the 1st January last, 75 new Fellows have been elected, 
making the present number 1,033. 

The financial condition of the Society continues to be satis- 
factory. The following table gives, for purposes of comparison, the 
different sources of ordinary income for the year 1887, together 
with the same particulars for the previous five years :— 
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Receipts per 1887. || 1886. | 1885.| 1884. | 1883.| 1882. 














£ £& £ £ £ £ 





BD) VAC eMOS n.., cncgerensea tee ol Mae 73 73 88 | 102 94 
Annual Subscriptions....| 1,621 || 1,583 | 1,462 | 1,447 | 1,361 | 1,291 
Compositions ........0.0000 126 |} 231 63 | 294.) 126 | 189 
Journal sales .........00..... 188 180 | 188 |° 207 | 150) 227 
Advertisements in ne 19 96 19 35 37 
JOUTNSL ee ae 
Miscellaneous refunds | — — — 84 4} — 
2,029 || 2,086 | 1,812 | 2,189 | 1,778 | 1,838 
Legacy of Dr. Guy ....|) — — 250} — — — 
Mr. Pochin’s Prize ] 
for the Newmarch — — — — oe 100 
Memorial Essay.... 
Sale of 1,0001. New tL: =e 1 
3 per Cent. Stock pe =. 
— — |2,062 |3,146 | — {1,938 








Average for 
the Five Years 
previous to 
1887. 














Expenditure for 1887. || 1886. } 1885.| 1884.} 1883.) 1882. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Rent, rates, and taxes...) 237 227 | 310*) * 56 80 83 


Fire, lights, and water, 
repairs, furniture, Ke. } 81 72 88 | — 77 56 


Ralaries, wages, and bang 420 | 392] 394] 381] 362 
POLSTON FR ige. ester aed. 

Advertising, postage & 
delivery of Journals, 
stationery, & sundry 
DIIMNUNG Beccccscosocaae 


Ordinary meeting Ex- } Se 94, 93 24 39 26 
POTGOS ceesvcetevssenpeceerses 


209 || 256| 241} 248] 222] 191 


o) OUTIL) fe ioessYoceceeseact 609 735 | 6251 645 | 585] 553 
Labrary 9c csrvessssses.sseeeers 87 32 27 38 49 60 
Miscellaneous................ 64. 76 50 65 61 54 




















Catalogue and Index 
to (Library Se.2...-.21 } Ae BL | 247 | 302 
Newmarch Memorial \_ a. Ae. =. om 91 
BH UNG cease 
Removing to 9, Adelphi] ] __ 
IPOrTGG®: Siren eens i 
Mr. Pochin’s Prize 
for the Newmarch [- 
Memorial Hssay......... 
Howard Medal Prize 
Higeays usec es ees }- 
Jubilee Volume............ — 233 | — — — coe 
Charter voncvectoc erated, ILO — — — — — 























2,136 || 2,106 | 2,170 | 3,088 | 1,635 | 1,581 


* Of this sum about 114/. belongs to the expenditure of 1884. 








Average for 

the Five Years 

previous to 
1887. 








26 


629 


41 
61 


1,589 
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A comparison of the principal figures at intervals of ten years 
in the following table, will show the progress of the Society from 
an early date :— 


Comparison of the Condition of the Society at Intervals of Ten Years, 
on 31st December, 








Number Sel Amount Ne fee Assets over 
Year. of . Liabilities. pe net Year. 
Fellows. | Income. | Expenditure. ae ae yen gee 
£ £ £ £ £ 
aSa7....|- 390 738 887 899 it 890 1837 
et 412 756 828 899 288 1,022 "47 
een 394 869 755 899 122 1,634 "57 
me 377 778 831 1,043 97 1,822 67 
PTs’ 683 1,597 1,286 1,398 201 3,562 wi: 
soto, 977 2,029 1,945 2,500 624 5,268 "87 


The following table gives the particulars for each year of the 
last decade on 31st December :— 




















Yea | ire | ome, | Bxtenitre.| AMON, [ates | ince | Ye 
ere 45 | 1,732 | 1,345 | 1,902 | 168 4,147 | 1878 
om ch 783 1,698 154297 2,283 238 4,433 tL 
*80 ...1 808 | 1,902 | 1,s17t | 2,572 | 214 4,614, 80 
pote. . 807 1,649 1,400 2,869 192 4,985 | ’81 
"82 ....1 786 1,838 1,581f 3,071 2.03 5,240 "82 
Semeeieeesoe | 2778 |. 1,635t| | 3,500; |: 349 5,246 | 83 
"84 2...) 909 2,139 3,087*f | 2,500 968 4,188 84, 
°85 w-| 928 1,812 2,170*{§ | 2,500 | 1,169 3,791 85 
“86... 943 2,086 2,106f|| | 2,500 FAL 5,163 "86 
met.) 977 2,029 2,135t9 | 2,500 624 5,268 87 





* Affected by expenses incident to moving into new premises. 

+ Affected by expenses attending the alteration, &c., of the meeting room at King’s College. 

t Affected by expenses attending the preparation of the new Catalogue and Index to the library. 
§ Includes rool. given by Mr. H. D. Pochin for the Newmarch Memorial Prize Essay. 

| Includes balance of cost of Jubilee volume. 

{| Affected by special outlay for the Charter. 
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The averages of the annual sales of the Sle see s Journal are 


as follows :— 


For the ten years 1841-50 


PP 


? 


2) 


For the last seven years ’81-87 


The Society re-assembled in December, and the papers read 
and the members elected at each of the monthly meetings were as 


follows :— 


Session 1887-88. 


First Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 6th December, 1887, 
HELD AT WILLIS’S ROOMS. 
The President, Tur Riaut Hon. G. J. Goscnten, M.P., Chancellor 


of the Exchequer, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Alfred Baldwin, J.P. 
Francis Bolling. 
Edward Bond. 
Robert Capper. 


R. Whately Cooke-Taylor. 


H. de Ricci. 

J. J. Fenton. 

T. Freeman, junr. 
George J. Gribble. 
Thomas Hamilton, J.P. 
Leonard F. Harrold. 
Ralph Heap, junr. 
John Hopkins. — 
Henry Barry Hyde. 
John Walter Jones. 
Angus Macmillan, M.D. 
Maurice Makower. 
Frank R. Malleson. 
James S. Mann, M.A. 
W. EE. Mann. 

David Marks. 

W. Bayley Marshall. 
James Martin. 

Arthur Chisholm Moore. 
George R. O’Galligan. 


Richard M. Pankhurst, LL.D. 
Archibald Parker. 

William Percival. 

Colonel A. Phelps. 

Charles H. Phillips. 

Leslie Charles Probyn. 
Arthur Herbert Roberts. 
Henry James Robinson. 
Thomas Russell, C.M.G. 
Alfred Louis Saeré. 

David A. Shennan, 
Major-General C. Sim. 

Joseph Smith. 

Arthur Henry Snell. 

Robert Muter Stewart. » 
William Edward Thomson. 
George Tunley. 

C. E. Howard Vincent, M.P., C.B. 
Thomas Wardle. 

Frederick Whinney. 

Rev. George Cecil ‘White, M.A. 
George Charles Williamson. 
Coventry Archer Woodhouse. 
A. W. Worthington, B.A. 
William Ernest Wright. 


The President delivered an Inaugural Address upon ‘The 


*¢ Increase of Moderate Incomes.”’ 


A cordial vote of thanks to the President for his Address was 
moved by Sir R. W. Rawson, seconded by Mr. M. W. Collet, and 


supported by. Sir James Caird. 
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Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th December, 1887. 
Dr. T. Grauam Batrour, F.R.S., a Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 





Joseph Howard Barnes. William A. Harris. 

Harry Pearson Brocklesby. Somerset William D’Arcy Irvine. 
Edward Simpson Byrne. Alexander Leitch. 

‘Charles H. E. Carmichael. Herman Le Roy-Lewis, B.A. 
Nathaniel Lewis Cohen. Andrew J. Macdonald. 

Mark Wilks Collet. Walter Charles G. Macpherson. 
Frederick William Frankland. Leveson Edward Scarth, M.A. 
John Howard Gwyther. Edward Seaton, M.D. 

Donald Carmichael Haldeman. John Thomas. 

Edward W. Hamilton, C.B. George Wreford. 


Sir Juland Danvers, K.C.S.I., read a Paper on “ The Defects of 
“ English Railway Statistics.” 

In the discussion that followed the undermentioned took part :— 
Mr. G. Baden-Powell, M.P., Mr. C. R. Haig, Mr. R. Price-Williams, 
Sir A. M. Rendel, Mr. H. H. Carbutt, Major-General EH. C. 
'§. Williams, C.S.I., Mr. H. Oakley, Mr. Edmund Kimber, and 
Mr. H. Tennant. 


Third Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th January, 1888. 
Freperick Hunprixs, Hsq., F.I.A., a Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows :— 


G. R. Benson. William Robert Molloy. 
Edward Hamer Carbutt. | John Morris. 

Rey. S. Thorn Gwilliam, B.A. James Pollard, 

James Howard. Joshua Shilleock, B.A. 
James McCankie. William Wade Wartnaby. 


John T. Wills, B.A. 

Mr. Benjamin Jones read a Paper on “ Progress, Organisation, 
“and Aims of Working Class Co-operators.”’ 

The undermentioned took part in the discussion that followed : 
—Mr. EH. Vansittart Neale, Mr. G. J. Holyoake, Rev. Isaac Doxsey, 
Professor H. 8. Foxwell, Mr. §. Bourne, Mr. George Seton, 
Major P. G. Craigie, Mr. H. G. Rawson, and Mr. F. Hendriks (the 
Chairman). 


Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 21st February, 1888. 
Freperick Henpriks, Hsq., F.1I.A., a Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Thomas Acheson Bellew. Colonel the Hon. W. Le Poer Trench. 
George James Crosbie Dawson. | Henry Ward. 

Reginald Embleton Emson. Henry Barlow Webb. 

Arthur Richard Farlow. Alderman James Whitehead. 

Henry Fisher, J.P. Thomas Rodriques Woolfe. 


Herbert Lloyd Reid. William Basil Worsfold, M.A. 
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Mr. Joseph G. Colmer read a Paper on “‘ Some Canadian Rail- 
“¢ way and Commercial Statistics.” 

A discussion followed, in which the undermentioned took part: 
—Mr. W. Leigh Bernard, Sir G. Baden-Powell, M.P., Mr. F. Sharp 
Powell, M.P., Mr. James Mosse, Mr. T. H. Elliott, Mr. F. Hendriks 
(the Chairman), and Mr. 8. Bourne. 


Fifth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th March, 1888. 
Ropert Girrey, Hsq., LL.D., a Past-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


A. H. Dyke Acland, M.A., M.P. Sir William B. Forwood, J.P. 
Richard William Binns, F.8.A. Thomas Ironmonger, J.P. 
George Bottomley. John Ridgway, J.P. 

W. W. Clapham. William Henry Verdin, J.P. 
Henry W. Elhott. Rev. Harry Vian- Williams. 


Mr. Arthur Ellis read a Paper on “ The Quantitation of Stock. 
“ Exchange Values.” 

In the discussion that ensued the following took part :— 
Mr. F. Hendriks, Mr. H. M. Paul, Mr. Rowland Hamilton, 
Mr. John Glover, Mr. F. I’. Begg, Mr. T. H. Hlhott, Sir Rawson 
W. Rawson, Mr. J. EH. Matthews, and Mr. Robert Giffen (the 
Chairman). 


Siath Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th April, 1888. 
Dr. T. Granam Batrour, F.R.S., a Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Ebenezer J. Barton. Henry Oakley. 

Arthur Knatchbull Connell. William Henry Perratt. 
Hon. N. De L’Aigle Grosvenor. | The Hon. Mr. Justice Pinhey, J.P. . 
Alfred Hill, J.P. Sir David Radcliffe, J.P. 


Charles Scotter. 


Mr. R. H. Inglis Palgrave, F.R.S., read a Paper on “ Pro- 
‘“‘ gressive Taxation as Levied in Switzerland—Cantons Basel- 
‘* Stadt, de Vaud, and Uri.” 

The undermentioned took part in the discussion that followed : 
—Mr. F. Hendriks, Mr. F. B. Garnett, C.B., Mr. H. Vernet, Mr. T. 
H. Elhott, Mr. 8. Bourne, Sir Rawson W. Rawson, Mr. F. Sharp 
Powell, M.P., and Mr. HE. J. Hardcastle. 
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Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 1Bth May, 1888. 
Dr. T. Granam Batrovr, F.R.S., a Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


John W. Batten. Sir James Kitson, Bart., J.P. 
Henry F. Billinghurst. W. F. Narraway. 
Sir F. J. Bramwell, D.C.L., F.R.S. George Rae. 

William A. Byrom. Thomas William Read. 
Ebenezer Carr. Thomas Rushton. 

Frederick H. Collison. Thomas G. Shuttleworth. 
Jacob Earnshaw. Francis William Slade. 

J. C. Eckersley, M.A., F.R.G.S. Walter J. Smith. 

Edmund Ernest Finckenstadt. Theodore Cooke Taylor, J.P. 
Joseph S. Green. D. A. Thomas, M.P. 

Robert Hammond. Frederic Walmsley. 

John King. John W. Williamson. 


Mr. Charles Booth read a paper on ‘‘ The Condition and Occu- 
“pations of the People of Hast London and Hackney, 1887.” 

In the discussion that followed the undermentioned took 
part :—Mr. F. Scott, Mr. R. Giffen, Mr. S. Dana Horton, Sir 
Rawson W. Rawson, Mr. C. 8. Loch, Mr. J. B. Lakeman, Rev. F., 
W. Lawrence, Mr. HE. H. Carbutt, Mr. J. M. Mathias, Mr. T. EH. 
Kerrigan, Mr. F. Sharp Powell, M.P., Mr. D. F. Schloss, Mrs. Amie 
Hicks, and Dr. Graham Balfour (the Chairman). 


Highth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th June, 1888. 
Dr. T. Granam Batrovr, F.R.S., a Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Thomas G. Ackland. Thomas Eli Gibson, 
Frederick W. Bartlett. James Manuel. 
John Evans. John T. Trotter. 
Walter Newton Fisher. John Williams. 


Robert Williams, junr. 


Major P. G. Craigie read a Paper on ‘“‘ The English Poor Rate: 
“some Recent Statistics of its Administration and Pressure.” 

A discussion followed, in which the undermentioned took 
part:—Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., Mr. Stanley Leighton, M.P., 
Mr. W. J. Harris, Mr. C. M. Kennedy, C.B., Mr. J. A. Fletcher, 
Sir Rawson W. Rawson, Mr. S. Bourne, and the Chairman. 


The Council record with satisfaction that the anticipation 
expressed in their last report, that the number of members of the 
Society would again show an increase during the present year, 
has been fully realised. At the opening meeting of the session 
the President announced that the total number of members of 
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the Society was higher than on any previous occasion; and 
at the Ordinary Meeting on 17th April, the Chairman was able 
to congratulate the Society on the fact that for the first time in 
its history the number of Ordinary Fellows exceeded 1,000. None 
the less the Council would urge on all Fellows of the Society the 
importance of using their best efforts to increase still further its 
numerical strength, and to augment its efficiency in the promotion 
of the purposes for which it was instituted. | 


The income of the Society in 1887 was of the ordinary 
character, exhibiting a slight increase under all heads except that 
of compositions for life membership. The ordinary expenditure 
was also of a normal character. The expenses of the Ordinary 
Meetings show an increase in respect of the expenditure that was 
entailed by holding the meeting at Willis’s Rooms, on the occasion 
of the President’s Inaugural Address. The extraordinary expen- 
diture has been incurred in connection with the Charter and in 
closing the account of the Index to the Library Catalogue. 


As mentioned in the last report, the Institute of Actuaries have 
vacated the portion of the Society’s premises hitherto occupied 
by them. The back portion of the first floor has been let to 
Mrs. EH. L. Blanchard as an office for the “Colonial Emigration 
Society.” The remaining portion of the premises is now available 
to the Fellows of the Society ; and the Council desire to call their 
attention to the increased accommodation that is now at the disposal 
of those who wish to make use of the Library. Special regulations 
have been framed for enabling the Fellows, under certain restric- 
tions, to take out from the Library books of reference and similar 
works that may be required in the preparation of papers or other- 
wise. 


Permission to hold the Ordinary Meetings of the Society in the 
Theatre of the School of Mines in Jermyn Street has been continued 
to the Society through the courtesy of the Education Department, . 
and the Council have again conveyed to the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education their thanks for the accommodation 
thus afforded to the Society. 


The first meeting of the session was postponed to the 6th 
December, to meet the convenience of the President (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer). In order to accommodate the attendance 
which was expected on the occasion, the Council arranged that 
the meeting should be held at Willis’s Rooms, an arrangement 
which they believe was fully appreciated by the large assembly 
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who attended to hear the President’s Inaugural Address. The 
other Ordinary Meetings have been held at the Royal School of 
Mines, and have been well attended. The Council believe that the 
papers read during the past session are not inferior in interest to 
those that have preceded them. While fully aware of the labour 
involved in the preparation of some of the papers laid before the 
Society, the Council hope that there will not be wanting among the 
Fellows others willing to undertake the task of devoting an equal 
amount of pains to the preparation of papers no less worthy of the 
reputation of the Society. It will be observed that in the present 
report the names of those who took part in each discussion are for 
the first time set forth. 

In their last report the Council stated that a dutiful and loyal 
address of congratulation to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, 
on the occasion of the completion of the fiftieth year of her reign, 
had been presented. The following reply has been received :— 


. ‘W HITEHALL, 

* Sir, “Ath August, 1887. 

‘“T have had the honor to lay before The Queen the loyal and 
* dutiful Address of the President, Council, and Fellows of the 
“ Royal Statistical Society on the occasion of Her Majesty attain- 
“ing the Fiftieth Year of Her Reign. And I have to inform you 
“that Her Majesty was pleased to receive the same very graciously. 

‘** | have the honor to be, 


hel iat 
“Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) “Henry Marruews. 


~“ The Right Honourable 
“ G. J..Goschen, M.P.” 

The Council having been moved to pass resolutions showing 
that public utility would result from a quinquennial census of 
large towns, and. from more complete returns of emigration 
and immigration, have addressed letters urging these views to 
the President of the Local Government Board and the President 
of the Board of Trade respectively. 


In continuation of the three parts of the General Index to the 
Journal already issued, a fourth part for the last fifteen vols. 
(Vols. 836—50) is being prepared. An appendix to it will be 
added, giving an alphabetical list of the authors and a classified 
list of the Papers for the whole fifty volumes. The Council regret 
that, on the score of expense, they are not able in the present state 
of the Society’s finances to unite these four volumes into one 
General Index of the Papers read before the Society and an 
amalysis of their contents. 
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At the Fourth Demographic Congress held in Vienna in 
September last, it was resolved that the next Congress be held in 
London in 1891, in conjunction with the Seventh Hygienic Con- 
gress, and that the Royal Statistical Society be asked to nominate 
two gentlemen to represent Hngland on a Permanent Commission . 
for the purpose of making the necessary arrangements. In accord- 
ance with the request conveyed through M. Inama-Sternegg, 
President of the Congress, the Council have nominated—Captain 
Sir Douglas Galton, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., and Dr. 
William Ogle, M.A., F.R.C.P., who have both consented to serve 
on the Commission. 


The Meeting of the British Association in 1887, was held at 
Manchester, where the Society was as usual well represented in 
Section F (Hconomic Science and Statistics), and papers were read 
by the following Fellows of the Society, viz.: Mr. Robert Giffen, 
LL.D. (President of the Section), Past President of the Royal 
Statistical Society, Mr. A. EH. Bateman, Mr. D. Chadwick, 
Mr. Hyde Clarke, Sir T. H. Farrer, Bart., Professor W. Fream, 
Mr. Wynnard Hooper, Mr. G. A. Jamieson, Professor Leone Levi, 
Professor J. S. Nicholson, M.A., Mr. Thomas Wardle, and Mr. W. 
Westgarth. 


The Society has to lament the deaths of the following 
members :— | 


Fellows. 
Date of Election. 
ad Joseph Allen ... 52.3) 60.7. 4. 1a. 1875— 
ec Right Hon. A. J. Beresford-Hope, M.P. ... 1856 
William Henry. Bretnall .2.(3...) eee 1886 
David Browne, 6). ct ae eer 1885 
HH. Carter! .2..050..2.05 seh. eee 1877 
c Lionel InsCohen; M.-P... 26. Soo ee 
Hon. Hy Fy Cowper... .4......0 5 1873 
Madgwick Ss Dawidson...... 2... sn ae 1885 
George J. Wraser <2.. ..10. 11) 1883 
Major-General Hi. Hyde ......:....teeme meee 1879 
(16) cd Professor Leone Levi, LL.D., ¥.8.A.......... 185] 
d William Lovely, R.N. . ee 
Sir William McArthur, K. C. M. ca » tebe ae 1873 
Samuel Spalding  -W..... sss. .<.s «as «>be 
William RB, Winch |... ...ci4s.+ssssnse eee 


ec Indicates those who on one or more occasions had served on the Council. 

d Indicates those who had been Donors to the Library. 

p Indicates those who had contributed Papers, with the numbers respectively 
contributed. 
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Honorary Fellows. 


d Rev. Cesare Contini (Italy)............:ecsee eee 1865 
d Professor Fr. Xavier von Neumann-Spallart, 
Ula) (RE UGL ORO) 9 ae Slt athe ar n SARS AE 


The death of Professor Leone Levi occurred on 7th May, and 
was reported to Council on 10th of the same month, when the 
following resolutions were passed :— 


Resolved :— 


(a.) “That the Society desires to record its deep regret at the 
“loss it has sustained by the death of-—- 


Proressor Leone Levi, LuL.D., F.S.A., &e., 


“who at the time of his decease was a Member of the Council, 
“and also a Member of the Library Committee, and the Census 
** 1891 Committee, and whose services to the Society have extended 
*‘ over an uninterrupted period of thirty-seven years. 

‘* Professor Levi was a liberal donor to the library, and has 
‘read sixteen papers to the Society on different subjects. He has 
“represented the Society as a Delegate at various meetings of the 
“ International Statistical Congress, the British Association, and 
“the Social Science Association. He also served on several 
‘“‘ Committees in former years, and was chosen to be a Vice-Presi- 

~** dent of the Society in 1885.” 
(6.) “ That a letter of condolence on the part of the Council 
“be addressed to Professor Leone Levi’s widow.” 


Mrs. Leone Levi has since presented to the Society a valuable 
collection of some 500 parliamentary reports, &c., from the library 
of her late husband. 


The following list of Fellows proposed as President, Council, 
and Officers of the Society for the Session 1888-89 is submitted 
for the consideration of the meeting :— 


d Indicates those who had been Donors to the Library. 
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—Councin AND Orricers For 1888-89. 


PRESIDENT. 


T. GRAHAM BALFOUR, MD., F.BS., F.R.CP., &., 


Honorary Physician to Her Majesty The Queen. 


COUNCIL. 
*Sir G. Baden- Powell, K.C.M.G., | J. Stephen Jeans. 

M.P. | Charles Malcolm Kennedy, C.B. 
Arthur H. Bailey, F.1.A. *Sir John B. Lawes, Bart., LL.D., 
Alfred Edmund Bateman. FE.RB.S., &e. 

Charles Booth. Robert Lawson, LL.D. 
Stephen Bourne. George Blundell Longstaff, M.A.,M.B. 


*Edward Hamer Carbutt, M.I.M.E., John Biddulph Martin, M.A. 


BSC Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A. 
J. Oldfield Chadwick, F.R.G.S. Francis fey Pp Neison, EIA. | 


Major Patrick George Craigie. William Ogle, M.A., M.D., F.B.C.P 
; M3A.; M.D RC: 
Francis Ysidro Edgeworth, M.A. Francis Sharp Powell, M.P. 


Pihornassilenx yale hols R. Price! Williams, M1 aeereer 
Professor H. S. Foxwell, M.A. P 


*James Rankin, M.P. 
Frederick Brooksbank Garnett,O.B. | xpenest George Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. 
Rowland Hamilton. | 


*The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Rosebery, 
Noel A. Humphreys. E.R.S. 


*Frederick Halsey Jarson, F.L.S. Sir Reginald Earle Welby, K.C.B. 


Those marked * are new Members of Council. 


TREASURER. 


Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A. 


SECRETARIES. 


John Biddulph Martin, M.A. | Alfred Edmund Bateman. 
Major P. G. Craigie. 


FOREIGN SECRETARY. 


John Biddulph Martin, M.A. 
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The abstract of receipts and payments, and the balance sheet 
of assets and liabilities on 8lst December, 1887, are subjoined, 
together with the report of the Auditors on the accounts for the 


year 1887 :— 


(I.\—Asstract of Receipts and Payments for the Year ending 





RECEIPTS. 


Balancein Bank, 31st 3 
December, 1886 at BORA PS or 
Balance of Petty Cash. 1311 38 


Account a 


“ scent 9 





Dividends on New 3 per pet 
BVOCHE. Ja ssee0 owiin 5005 ietuacateaevse ve 


Subscriptions received:— _ 


ADVATYVCATS .cscccceceee 102 18° = 








661 for the year 
BBS. fii. \ area 
62 in Advance ...... 130 4 = 
112 
PROTA POSITIONS. .....00:000csseveeeees ve 


UE me 


Advertisements in Journal 


@ooenevee 


Cheques that have not been pre- 
sented, viz.— 


J. Stark, pension.,.... £10 - 


| 


Harrison and Sons ... 104 14 - 
5 fh ee 


Total eeeeeeseeoesone 


2,082 15 4 


126 - - 
188 - 11 


21 5 


o> 


12416 6 


£2,207 11 10 





(Signed) 


“2nd February, 1888, 


a 


31st DECEMBER, 1887. 

















PAYMENTS. 
OnE A csess've Geversacrr setae £314 16 11 
Less sublet:......... 136 5 - 
————. 178 
Rates and Taxes: nies oc ascnoueceawe 58 
Fire, Lights, and Water .........+6: 58 
Repairs, Furniture, &0. ....c000s0:ee 43 
Salaries, Wages, and Pension ...... 418 
Journal, Printing ...... £540 10 9 
» Annual Index 5.5 = 
. Bane 1818 — 
eporters 
Literary Kone 
; Services ; Rew dis 
608 
Ordinary Meeting Expenses......... 3 
PARUVOULISIINO™ , dest hnteersccctencer sdscceees 54 
Postage and delivery of Journals... 89 
Stationery and Sundry Printing ... 64 
DADPaTNE sc tes dads sonedeites see sivacbenesss 86 
Encidéental Expenses iiiiiscecddseeses 63 
1,745 
Messrs. Harrison, for Nears S 
Index to Gauiieee Re ae 
Messrs. Janson and 6 
Com Ubarter sire... ; iets Mabe 
Messrs. Waterlow, zat. 6 
for Conimon Seal.. ¢ 
390 
2,135 
Balance per Bank £55 13 10 
BOOK wecciscaesasensges 
Balance of Petty Cash 16 4 - 
71 
Dotelecspscurcee £2,207 


Onl 


wm 
a] ~~ 6 


18 
LiES 


1+ 10 
19 FE 


bo 
or) 


14 - 


Ly 


10 


11 10 





“+3: O. CHapwitk, F.C.A., 
fi: sb. Hype, 


‘Sam. Dyer Nix, F.C.A., 











Audttors.” 
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(II.)—Batance SHeet of Assets and LIABILITIES, on 31st DECEMBER, 1887. 


























LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
i ets £°$. (Ses £. Sam 
theques paid in 1887 as : 
but not menial 12416 6 || Cagh Balances ...ccscccccscssceesonees 71 17 10 
Harrison and Sons— . ; 
orn Account’... 166.9 72 2,5002. New 3 per Cent. Stock 2371 13 11 
MiscellaneousPrint- } 1710 - COS ccsbecsenesessssncdessavageeeeen . 
ing Account ...... 5 < 
©. and E. Layton, 2312 9 Property: (Estimated Value of)— 
Stationery .......ss00. hi ne 
Street Bros., Adver- rae Books in Library......... £1,500 
BISEMOHES © s..icheec ere - 
For Annual Index to2 5 5 _ Journals in Stock ...... 1,000 
ee eran : Furnitureand Fixtures) 500 
° x 2c Ke 
Legal Expenses ae Pa $ — 3,000 - = 
TERT aa ee ee ee aes ale a MT Lease of Premises (cost) 500 
Miscellaneous (as ae 5213 - 
List) seeessseeeseerseee 368 15 8 Less amount written off 
: er Fe coer during four years for 140 
62 Annual Subscriptions received 130 4 ‘imal 
BE AAV ARCO, on i0= paranecy paves 4 - eae : 
woe 360 = - 
623 16 2 || Arrears of Subscriptions oe 88 4 
Balance in favour of the Society* oe 5,267 ish verable (say) Heeerververcessescese males 
£5,891 15 9 £5,891 15 9 
(Signed) “J. O. Cuapwicx, F.C.A., 
‘*H. B. Hyng, Auditors.” 
“2nd February, 1888. ‘Sam. Dyzr Nix, F.C.A., 


* This balance is exclusive of the present value of the absolute Reversionary Interest 
bequeathed to the Society by the late Dr. Guy. 











(III.)\—Buitpine Funp (EstasiisHep 10th July, 1873), BALANCE SHEET, 
on 31st DECEMBER, 1887. 





LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 














pie er 3 | = d. 
Invested as per last Account in 
Metropolitan Consolidated 34 per 
Sey of Co Invested go: 205 14 11 Cent. Stock, in the name of the 
ihre bo AE ak gee i og Treasurer, R. B. Martin, Esq.— 
Stock. Ses 
uP ; A . £198 10 8 205 
Dividends received during 1887...... 6 15 11 | Purchased during aie @ ikan 
|. DhO. Yeateesssescsene 
£212 10 10 || £204 11 1 £212 10 10 
ee 
(Signed) “‘ J. O. Cuapwick, F.C.A., 
He Doron, Auditors.” 
“2nd February, 1888. “ Sam. Dyer Nix, F.C.A., 


(a SR RE A OS RE IE I SA SEE AD 





* 
~~” 


eS = = 
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“ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
“ REPORT OF THE AupiTorSs FoR 1887. 


“The Auditors appointed to etamine the Treaswrer’s Accounts 
of the Society for the Year 1887, 


*¢ REPORT :— 


“ That they have compared the Entries in the Books with the 
several Vouchers for the same, from the 1st January to the 31st 
December, 1887, and find them correct, showing the Receipts 
(including a Balance of 53/1. 12s. -d. from 1886) to have been 
2,082/. 158. 4d., and the Payments 2,135/. 14s. —d. 


“ The Balance at Bankers and in hand amounted to ail. 17S. 10d., 
subject to the payment of cheques at 31st December, 1887. 


“They have also had laid before them an Estimate of the Assets 
and Liabilities of the Society at the same date, the former amounting 
to 5,89tl. 158. gd., and the latter to 6231. 16s. 2d., leaving a Balance 
in favour of the Society of 5,267/. 19s. 7d., exclusive of the present 
value of the absolute Reversionary Interest bequeathed to the Society 
by the late Dr. Guy. 


“The amount standing to the credit of the Building Fund at the 
end of the year 1887, was 2121. 10s. 10d., invested in Metropolitan 


Three and a Half per Cent. Stock, in the name of the Treasurer, 


fh. B. Martin, Esq. 


“They have verified the Investments of the Society’s General 
Funds and Building Fund, and also the Banker’s Balance, all which 
were found correct. 


“They further find that at the end of the year 1886 the number 
of Fellows on the list was 943, which number was diminished in the 
course of the year to the extent of 59, by Deaths, Resignations, and 
Defaulters, and that 92 new Fellows were elected, and the Resig- 
nation of one Fellow was cancelled, leaving on the list on the 31st 
December, 1887, nine hundred and seventy-seven (977) Fellows of the 
Society. 


(Signed) “J. O. Cuapwick, F.C.A., 
vied a Lge ose a Brae nyc Auditors. 
“Sam. Dyer Nix, F.C.A., 


“2nd February, 1888.” 
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Proceepinas of the Firty-Fourra AnnuaL GENERAL MEETING. 


i} 


Tp CHatrMAN (Mr. C. M. Kennedy, C.B.) moved “that the report 
of the Council, the balance sheet of assets and liabilities, and the 
report of the auditors for 1887, be adopted, entered in the minutes, 
and printed in the Journal.”’ It was only necessary for him to say 
a very few words. The Report was altogether satisfactory both as 
to finance, papers read, and the number of members, which for the 
first time reached 1,000. ‘They had to express regret at the loss of 
an old and valued colleague—-Professor Leone Levi—who had con- 
tributed many valuable papers to the meetings, and whose widow 
had recently presented a valuable collection of publications to the 
Library of the Society. He was sure the meeting would cordially 
concur in the action which had been taken by the Council in 
recording their deep regret at the loss the Society had sustained 
by the death of Professor Levi, and in the letter of condolence 
which had been addressed to his widow. 


Mr. Cuaries Boors seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
adopted, 


Mr. T. H. Exvtiorr and Dr. PANnKHuRST were chosen to be 
scrutineers of the ballot. 


The CuarrMan said this was the year when they had to elect a 
new President. The Council considered themselves fortunate in 
submitting to the meeting the name of Dr. Graham Balfour as 
the President for the ensuing year. Dr. Balfour had taken a very. 
leading part in the management of the Society during the period 
in which he had been one of the Vice- Presidents. He had con- 
tributed much to the work of the Society by papers and statistical 
knowledge; and the Council felt confident that in his years of 
office the Society would continue to prosper as it had done in the 
past. He had no special remarks to make with regard to the 
Council, except to express regret that the rule which obliges 
members to retire by seniority will in the ensuing year deprive 
us of the services of Mr. I. Hendriks, Mr. Hyde Clarke, and 
Mr. Hammond Chubb. The names were before them, and the 
meeting would wait the result of the ballot. 


The ballot having been taken, the scrutineers reported that the 
President, Council, and Officers for the year 1888-89 as proposed 
by the Council had been unanimously elected. , 

The thanks of the meeting were accorded to the scrutineers. 


The CHarrMAN said certain gentlemen who were defaulters 
under Rule 9 had now, according to the regulations of the Society, 
ceased to be members. It was not usual to read the names; there 
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were eight, which might be considered very small in proportion to 
the number of members. 


Mr. J. G. Ruopes said that he had the pleasant duty of 
proposing that “the best thanks of the Society be given to the 
President, Council, and Officers for their services during the past 
year, and to the Chairman for presiding on the present occasion.” 
He was sure that they, as the rank and file of the members of the 
Society, felt that they owed a very sincere debt of gratitude to the 
Council and Officers for the way in which the affairs of the Society 
were administered, and if anything were wanted to show the 
appreciation of the way in which this was done, it was furnished 
by the extreme unanimity of the proceedings upon that occasion. 
They had before them a financial statement which would bear 
examination. Altogether he felt that to be elected a Fellow of 
that Society was to have conferred upon one some slight measure 
of distinction. He had the greatest pleasure in moving the terms 
of the resolution which he had read. 


Mr. Justice Prnuny said he had been asked to second the 
resolution, and did so with very great pleasure. He was not a 
very old member of the Society, but he was confident of the value 
of the services it had rendered in the past, and that they were so 
useful because they had been presided over by so eminent a 
President and by so hard working a body of Officers. He had 
much pleasure in seconding the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to by acclamation. 


The CHARMAN said he must express his own very sincere 
thanks for the motion that had been passed. When he entered 
the room he had no expectation of taking the chair, for one of 
their Past Presidents, Sir Rawson Rawson, had fully intended to 
have been present. The Society had prospered under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Goschen, and with the management of the Executive 
Committee and the Council during their term of office; and it 
_ would be very gratifying to Mr. Goschen, the Executive, and the 
Council to feel that their efforts on behalf of the Society had been 
so cordially approved by the annual meeting. This concluded 


their business, and the Society would now adjourn to the 20th of 
November. 
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The Eneuish Poor Rate: some Recent Statistics of tts 


ADMINISTRATION and PRESSURE. 


By Masor P. G. Craictrs. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 19th June, 1888. 
Dr. T. Granam Baxroor, F.R.S., a Vice-President, in the Chair. | 
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Not a few considerations, economic and statistical, justify the 
calling of renewed attention, if only by such notes as I now offer, 
to the influences which affect the distribution and pressure of the 
English poor rate. The tax so termed is recognised as the most 
characteristic and conspicuous of the several levies which make up 
our complex system of local finance. Its historical fluctuations, 
and its widely varying geographical pressure, alike yield lessons 
far from unseasonable at a time when the Legislature is engaged in 
trying to remedy some admitted inequities of its present incidence. 
Still more when the entire fabric of English local government is, 
for weal or woe, in the crucible of exhaustive reconstruction, it 
can hardly be either unwise or untimely to recall our past experience 
of the financial effects of the working, under different systems, of 
that English poor law which is in all respects the most unique 
and perhaps the most important function of local administration. 
Nor again in days when a complacent belief in a permanent 
rate of national growth and advancement, has given place to the 
uncomfortable sensation of admitting notable checks and depres- 
Sions in more than one conspicuous industry, can it be inappro- 
priate to ask if poor rate statistics furnish any reliable answer to 
the questionings which arise as to the progress or retrogression of 
society as a whole, or of its lower strata in particular. Rarely 
indeed can it be without profit to consult and compare, if we 
may, those continuous records which the more striking statistics 
of our national pauperism undoubtedly afford. The tale they 
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tell, if the several figures have a uniform meaning, ought to 
give us some notion of the national wellbeing from time 
to time, and some index at all events of where and when the 
pressure of necessity and want on the classes whose margin of 
subsistence is least, is most patent and noticeable. There is 
always danger, however, that we may read off a little too readily 
the data of such a national barometer as the poor rate. Neither 
the official figure denoting the total sum, nor the arithmetical 
calculation of the rate in the £, nor the actual scale of outlay per 
‘head of the population, nor the proportion of recorded pauperism 
itself, will tell a true tale if we ignore the effect of the cross currents 
of varied policy, wise or foolish administration or changing circum- 
stances, which affect the totals at any given time or place. 

It is not however in my power to offer, in the paper which at 
short notice I have prepared, anything like a comprehensive view 
of the whole history of English pauperism, its growth and its 
abatement. Nor in bringing before the Society a few salient 
features in the more recent administration of the rates levied for 
the relief of the poor, do I wish to do more than stimulate and 
suggest to others, with more leisure, the researches they may 
make into the stores of information which lie buried in our 
monthly, biennial, yearly, and periodic poor rate returns. It is to 
these statistical records, which the Local Government Board and 
its official predecessors, the Poor Law Board and Poor Law Com- 
missioners have provided, that I would refer the patient and 
exhaustive inquirer, reminding him also that in our own Journal, 
‘and more frequently in older days than now, he will find much 
help. Such elaborate, weighty, and detailed papers as Mr. Lumley’ 
and Mr. Purdy’ used to put before us more than a quarter of a 
century ago it is no part of my scheme to-day to continue, even if 
I had either the time, facilities, and ability to do so. But to the 
data there contained, and those marshalled in Mr. Palgrave’s Local 
Taxation essay in 1871,° the thorough student must go for the 
bulk of the earlier statistics. 

As a caution against the too facile comparisons of figures that 
are really different, [ would only now recall the sometimes forgotten 
fact, that our English poor law has four distinctive epochs, 
beginning respectively in 1601, 1722, 1795, and 1834. In each a 
different administrative system appears; and it will be one of the 
objects of this paper to ask whether there is not some ground now 
for finding another new departure, in the reform, less notable and 
more gradual, which dates from about the year 1871. 

At different times and with different weapons the English 
nation has striven, with more or less equity and more or less success, 
1 Journal of 1858. 2 Thid. of 1860. 3 Ibid. of 1871. 
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_to provide a fairly safe and regulated distribution of relief to the 

destitute. An historical survey will show that although England 
shares with Denmark the distinction of being the only country 
where a special tax is exclusively appropriated to relief, yet even 
in England that tax was by no means always drawn, as is sometimes 
imagined, from one kind of property, nor has the nation’s prudent 
provision against the last penalty of want been by any means 
always distributed with equal wisdom and discretion. 

There is a fascination no doubt about an impost which has 
(not to go back to still less parallel times) an apparently continuous 
history of at least two hundred and eighty-seven years. But the 
poor rate which Queen Elizabeth’s Act of 1601 imposed was so 
largely a differently levied, and so entirely a differently expended 
fund from that which bore the name in the jubilee year of Queen 
Victoria, that not much could be learned by contrasting, even if 
we were able to do so with any pretence to statistical accuracy, 
the 14,688,oo0l. raised in 1887 under this title, or even the 
8,176,000/., which is all that is really spent in relief, with the 
figures of the seventeenth century. And perhaps I may he allowed 
here to stipulate for the purposes of this paper, that I may be 
permitted to treat of relief only, and to disregard, except where 
otherwise expressly mentioned, the unwieldy bulk of what is called 
the nominal poor rate. That rate is really an omnibus tax, which 
we owe, with a good deal of the confusion of our local taxation, to an 
old and little quoted Act of George IJ,* that linked and concealed, 
under a kindly title, a varied group of less popular local charges. 

The comparatively modest levies of the eighteenth century 
may be noticed in one word as representing at least a more 
normal and reasonable expenditure than the wholly exceptional 
and extravagantly swollen outlay of the first third of the nine- 
teenth century. They are on several grounds no doubt better 
fitted for comparative examination, but the information is defec- 
tive. We know however that the first year of so-called “authentic”’ 
returns, 1776, saw 1,720,000/. levied under the name of poor rate, 
and 1,530,000/., just 4s. per head of the population, distributed in 
relief. 

Between these days and our own stands out, as a beacon, not 
it would seem unneeded to-day, to warn poor law administrators 
of the certain result of perverting the poor rate from its proper 
object as a legal fund for the relief of the destitute, the terribly 
oppressive rates, and, still worse, the widespread demoralisation 
and ugly records of the poor law epoch of indiscriminate distribu- 
tion from 1795 to 1834, The nominal levy of that period reached 
its year of maximum in 1818, when 9,320,000/. was levied, and 

4 12 Geo. JI, cap: 29. 
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7,871,000/. distributed among a population of 11,575,000 persons, ° 
who as a whole were therefore contributing 13s. 7d. per head. 
This enormous growth occurred in the course of a single genera- 
tion, and no one now disputes that the burden was a self imposed 
one, due more to a pernicious policy and economic ignorance than 
to any other causes. . 

Hre a score of years had passed, the nation, enlightened by the 
famous report of 1834, had returned to more reasonable and 
economic theories of poor law administration. One half the former 
head rate then amply sufficed. No useful measure of existing 
burdens can thus be got by contrasting present figures with the 
temporarily inflated totals which preceded the new poor law in 
1834. It may not however be out of place to express the satis- 
faction with which poor law reformers have seen that the House 
of Commons only a year or two ago directed the reprinting of the 
great report which opened the people’s eyes to the abuses that 
distorted and perverted the old theory of poor relief. To that 
report, and to the figures so copiously given in Mr. Purdy’s paper 
of 1860, as showing the immediate consequence of a really reformed 
poor law, as well as to the pictures drawn by that veteran poor law 
reformer Mr. Edwin Chadwick, who is still happily well able to 
defend his vigorous and successful policy, I would refer those who 
wish to study the wholly exceptional and abnormal poor law 

administration of the early part of this century. 
| But there is one consideration in connection with this bit of 
_ history I wish to note. It is not so often remembered as it should 
be that there were two Englands then, even as there are virtually 
two Englands now, in respect of the administration and pressure of 
the poor rate. In Table I in the Appendix I have traced the 
changes in population and in the head-rate of outlay for various 
years. The demoralising waste in distribution and heavy rates 
prevailing in the southern, and on the whole lower waged counties, 
have never been paralleled in the northern section of the country, 
and taking the year of the last census (1831) before the new poor 
law wrought its magic change, I find a remarkable similarity with 
what appears to-day in the geographical varieties of the charge for 
poor relief. 

To the south of a line drawn diagonally from the Wash to the 
Bristol Channel will be found all the counties, thirteen in number, 
which under the old poor law exceeded the then average head rate 
of the cost of pauperism, 13s. 7¢d. To the north of another line, 
drawn with a southern curve, from the estuary of the Humber by 
the boundaries of Notts, Derby, and Staffordshire to the estuary of 
the Dee, lie all the counties where expenditure was least. These nine 
northern counties even then returned a cost of only one half the 
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average head rate or 6s. 10d. per annum. In a like subdivision of | 
England now the northern section would contain all the counties 
(except Salop and Worcester, which would now claim to rank in 
the lightly charged list) where the cost of relief is under 5s. per 
head of the population; while with only the addition of Rutland 
and Hereford to the southern section, there will be found in that 
area all the counties with a present cost of over 6s. per head. 

Although the serial statements of our yearly returns are 
familiar to most of those who will read this paper, it may yet be 
worth while to reproduce and compress into one table, in concise 
shape, the changes which official records show for the country as a 
whole, and for each year in succession, not only in the absolute 
amount and relative cost of relief, but also in the amount and ratio 
to population of paupers maiftained or assisted. Taking a thirty 
years’ view the facts stand thus :— 

















TABLE A. 
Population Total Mean Total Cost Relief 

{ Treesling| Pamers. |. pegs] ott 
: Year. | Ist J ADuaey] 1 eel Relief. Head. pee: 

Mins. Mins. Min. £’s Ss. d. S. d. 

LSSS reece 19°26 0°94 172 5°88 Go 14 — 

BO Mamas. 19°47 0°86 44°4 5°56 5 68s — 

LBGU fee tetssnssee 19°88 0°84: 42°9 5°45 ee: — 

2G Lekvagvoivieas 19°90 0°89 44°4 5°78 Boe — 

(B2 Siekescseld 20°12 0°89 45°6 6°08 6-4 — 

AAG ns eee 20°37 114 53°0 6°53 6.5% — 

PO etre ance: 20°63 1-01 49°2 6°42 Coa —_ 

Ob. Arie 20°88 0:97 45°6 6°26 6 - — 
OG eect 2 Lek 0°92 43°3 6°44 eee 1 45 

LY PRR RES. 21°41 0:96 43°65 6°96 6. 6 — 
OSL never 21°68 1°04 45°8 7°50 PG 1a dag 

169 cre sescas 21°95 1:05 46°4 767 aii tee a 
L870 lies stttevses Ppp 1:08 46°5 7°64 6 10} Loo 
TLR APES 1:09 46°1 7°89 7= 1 56 
 Disw tape th 22°79 0-98 42°9 8:01 4-4 1 56 
VEU 23°10 0°89 38°3 7°69 6.8 1 44 
UA ee 23°41 0°83 de 7°66 6 6% Ll 44 
i Oar niche) 23°72 0°82 33°8 7°49 6 32 1 35 
ay CTR IP 24°05 0°75 342 7°34 Sede: 1 28 
SE fetes prot SPI] 0°73 29°5 7°40 Oat hee: 
Ws te> Sochied ie 24°70 0°75 $2975 7°69 6° 2% 1 24 
LAO) ase toad. 25°03 0'81 30°6 7:83 6.43 1 23 
1860 em 25°37 0:84 31'8 802 | 6 3% | 1 2-4 
al Roman ffs td 2 87a 0°81 30°8 8°10 6 213% 1 23 
(Soi. 26°06 0°80 2062 8°23 6. 13% a ee 
fh Ry ih 26°41 0°80 29°6 8°35 Od Le 
Ra. oes 26°77 0-78 28°6 840 | 6 34 | 1 21 
f Sovesnesas DT 3 0:79 28°3 8°49 6 3 1 2°0 
OO ane 27 HO O'81 28°4 8°30 6 —4 1. ws 
Sell pobre + eae. 27°89 0°82 28°6 8:18 5 IoF 1 12 
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I have placed in Table A in juxtaposition with the population, 
always a steadily growing figure, the actually enumerated paupers 
of all classes on lst January in each year. This gives a measure 
of each winter’s pauperism, though not always quite the maximum 
fieure of the year. I give also from another source’ the ratio 
which the mean pauperism of each year bears to population. This 
is arrived at by taking the mean between the numbers relieved on 
lst July and lst January respectively in each year ending at 
Lady Day, and calculating on the estimated population the number 
of paupers per 1,000 persons. 

On six occasions only since 1858, in the two years 1863-64, 
and in the four consecutive years 1868-71, has the round number 
of one million paupers been found in receipt of relief on any new. 
year’s day, and the earliest of those occasions was that which 
claimed the maximum—the actual number recorded on 1st January, 
1863, being 1,142,626. On that occasion, and on that occasion 
only, was there so large a ratio as 5 per cent. of our population on 
the relief lists. The later rise in pauperism in 1868-71 did not 
reach so high a level, and it was from the total of 1,086,000 in the 
last of these years that the most remarkable drop since 1834 
occurred in the numbers of our paupers. Within six years’ time 
the total was reduced by very nearly one-third, the record standing 
in January, 1877, at 732,523 only. Since that date we have had 
some fluctuations, and on the whole a slight reactionary rise from 
the lowest point. Butif an absolute decline in numbers is no longer 
visible, and the improvement has been checked, yet. reading the 
figures along with the yearly growing population, it will be seen 
that even in the last ten years pauperism is relatively less. 
Between 1863 and 1871 the paupers per 1,000 had only declined 
from 53 to 46 per 1,000. Between 1871 and 1877 the ratio had 
been brought down to 29'5, and in 1887 it stands at 28°6. 

One question is certain to be asked by any observer of the 
different course taken during the past thirty years by the curve 
of actual pauperism and the curve of relief disbursed, as shown 
in the above table and represented in the diagram opposite. 
What is the explanation of the rise of the latter curve in the face 
of the fall in the former? The minimum year of expenditure was 
1860, when 5,500,000/. sufficed. A mean total of 845,000 paupers 
were then relieved. The maximum year was 1885, when a sum of 
very nearly 8,500,000/. was spent, although the official mean of 
that year’s paupers fell below 770,000. Thus each pauper cost 111. 
and rather more two years ago, against 6/. 10s. per pauper twenty- 
four years before, when the price of wheat was some 10s. per 
quarter dearer, and commodities of most sorts certainly not lower 
in value than they now are. 

5 Sixteenth Annual Report of the Local Government Board. 
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It may be said that as 87 paupers out of every 100 were at the 
' earlier date out-door paupers, and only 76 ‘at the later, the excess of 
in-door paupers will explain the greater charge. This is however 
not the case. Only one-third of the larger cost can be thus accounted 
for. I have taken the minimum year of in-door relief; only once in 
thirty years have there been as few paupers in our workhouses 
as the 113,503 which was the mean of the year 1860. In three 
years’ time the mean number had risen to 136,900, and in 1885, 
the year of maximum cost, it was 183,800, or 70,000 more than in 
1860. But the extra cost thus entailed was just one million, 
while the entire advance was three millions. The details of the 
following table will give some answer to the question as to how 
this large advance occurred :— 


TABLE B. 





Expenditure for Relief to the Poor, in Millions. 






































Years 
ended Total | Mainte- | Workhouse Salaries and Other 
Lady- ee Out |Inand| nance or other Rations of Officers etapa of Total 
Mainte- ; Loans Repaid, and fwanvediatel , 
day. nance. oe ut as and Interest | Superannuation pia meorrs Relief. 
Relief. | Lunatics.) thereon. Allowances. with Relief. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
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’Slx..e E845 | 2660) aoe 0s 0°34 1:07 I'l4 8:10 
182...) 1 O3y 1 20S) datneel aoe 0°35 1:09 1°30 8°23. 
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Here it will be seen that taking in and out relief together, as 
in the third column of Table B, there is little more spent now 
than in 1862 or 1857. The largest relative increase has been in 
the cost of lunatic paupers, which has multiplied nearly three-fold. 
The convenient column of “ other expenses”’ has run up also from 
the modest 433,000/. of the earlier date, to 1,264,000/. in 1885, 
Even readjusted, as in 1887, by the distribution under their 
proper heads of the several items of the Metropolitan Common 
Poor Fund, this miscellaneous column still exceeds a million £. It 
should be noted also that the salaries, rations, and superannuations 
of the army of 20,000 paid officers in the Poor Law service has 
doubled in the thirty years. Altogether it would seem that only 
52 per cent. of the total relief to the poor is now expended in 
actual in or out relief, against 69 per cent. in 1860, and 72 per cent. 
in 1863. Considerable variation of percentages however occurs in 
the items of expenditure between the different poor law divisions 
if these are examined in detail. The figures for each division 
I have shown for three periods in Table II in the Appendix, where 
it will be seen that the case of the metropolis, as to the growth of 
poor law outlay, differs a good deal from the rest of the country. 

Some peculiarities of the metropolitan case are not new features. 
The proportion of out-relief in London was no more than 27 
per cent. twenty years ago, against a general average throughout 
the country of twice as large a share, or 53 per cent., and the 
proportion of in-door relief was as much as 34 per cent., against 
only 18 in England generally. The common fund arrangement, 
whereby a portion of the cost of in-maintenance was in London 
spread over a wider field, is often said to have largely accentuated - 
the metropolitan proportion of relief within the workhouse; but a 
comparison of the present with the past figures shows that while 
in 1887 out-relief had been so largely restricted in London as to 
form no more than g per cent. of the whole outlay, in-maintenance 
now also forms not a larger but a smaller proportion of the total 
than it did, or 29 per cent. now, compared with the 34 per cent. 
of 1858. 

If we trace on a chart the recent curve of pauperism in 
England, the distinctive periods of our later poor law administration 
are the years between 1871 to 1877, wherein a great and notable 
decline was shown, and 1877 to 1887, where, although the growth 
of pauperism did not it is true increase step by step with popula- 
tion, there was a check to the earlier reform up to 1877, and some 
absolute increase in the aggregate numbers of persons relieved. 
For all England and Wales the figures are these, so far as the total 
pauperism at the commencement of each of the named years is 
concerned :— 
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Total Paupers. Per Cent. 
1871... 1,085,661. Decrease between 1871 and 1877..... 353,138, or 32°5 
"77... 7325523. Increase if 17-33) 187RS Paseeore Gas 
°87.... 822,215. Netdecrease ,, "71. jer STE aes aab hy, oaks 


But looking more closely into these figures we discover that of 
the 353,000 paupers cleared off the lists in the period 1871-77, all 
but 7,000 were in receipt of out-door relief, so that practically the 
reduction was in this section of pauperism, while in the second 
period, 1877-87, nearly half the increase, or 40,677 out of 89,692,. 
was in thein-door class. May it not be concluded from these figures 
that the abatement of pauperism in 1871-77 was mainly (not of 
course wholly, for the effect of prosperous times must have been 
felt) an administrative abatement, the result of a reform in the 
procedure of many unions? Itis no extravagant presumption to 
ascribe this new departure directly to the admonitions issued in 1871 
by the Local Government Board, and to the useful exchange of 
views at the poor law guardians’ conferences, which took their rise 
about this time, and have been so largely instrumental in recalling 
attention to the wisdom of adhering to the rules which all 
experience has shown to be best for the poor, and safest for the 
ratepayers. 

Some fears are now expressed that this beneficent reform has 
spent itself, and that with the lowered franchise of 1885 a lowered 
tone of administration is again beginning to prevail, designed to 
seek rather immediate popularity with certain classes, than their 
ultimate real benefit. | 

Recent utterances in the legislature justify this alarm. But 
this dangerous doctrine has not been long enough prevalent to 
convert the reaction of the past decade into a simple replacement 
of the old recipients of relief once more on the books of the 
relieving officer. That some real and tangible diminution of 
profitable employment has been lately affecting the national well- 
being, is proved by the only true and ultimate test of increased 
destitution, a larger number of persons actually in the work- 
house. 

Obviously, however, before attempting generalisations, inquiry 
must be made whether the same phenomena were everywhere 
present. Was the abatement of pauperism in the earlier six years, 
and the check to the reduction in the last ten, a more notable 
feature in some parts of the country than in others? The poor 
rate returns enable us to distinguish in eleven great groups or 
divisions, the parallel condition of the different sections of the 
country. The total pauperism, in and out-door, at each date, and 
the respective increase or decrease, may thus be shown :— 
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Such a table as the foregoing enables us to localise the several. 


' increases or decreases which occurred in the contrasted intervals 
1871-77 and 1877-87. The figures stands thus :— 


TaBLEe C1.—ZJnerease or Decrease in Total Paupers in Divisions. 





























Difference between Totals on Ist January, 
Divisions. 
1871 and 1877. 1877 and 1887. 1871 and 1887. 
T.. Metropolis 2 csunetsets — 69,117 + 12,819 : — 56,298 
tr. South Hastern .:.00...s.c000-: — 39,976 + 5,170 — 34,806 
iii.) South Midland Wo a...2.. — 34,642 w= 1,788 ~~ 36,428 
TV. Hastern, Seoccccsesssseettsccce = 33,709 + 629 — 33,080 
v. South Western ............ — 32,987 — 11,045 — 44,032 
vi. West Midland................ — 29,937 +18,661 — 11,276 
vat. North Midland ............ — 18,963 + 7,517 — 11,446 
vitt. North Western ............ — 40,757 + 32,951 — 7,806 
TX PY Ok eee ee ane eee — 14,352 +15,374 + 1,022 
x pNorthern eee — 16,898 + 8,473 — 8,425 
Kiet VW Clete eet eee — 21,800 + 926 — 20,874 
England and Wales..... — 353,138 + 89,692 — 263,446 








TaBLE C2.—Jncrease and Decrease of Paupers distinguishing those Relieved 
In-door and Out-door, in Three Intervals. 





Difference between Difference between Difference between 


























er 1871 and 1877. 1877 and 1887. 1871 and 1887. 
Divisions. , 

In-door. | Out-door. In-door. | Out-door. | In-door. Ont-door. 
1. Metropolis ....)+5,868|— 74,689]+13,764/— 1,241]+19,632|— 75,930 
- 1. South Hastern |—4,320/— 35,648]+ 3,814/+ 1,339]— «506|— 34,309 
m1. South Midland|—2,131/— 32,510]+  748/— 2,532]— 1,383 |— 35,042 
Iv. Eastern............ —3,235|— 80,515]74+ 1,563/-— 977]— 1,672|— 31,492 
v. South Western)/—1,837)— 31,163]—  318/—10,778]— 2,155|— 41,941 
vi. West Midland|— 360]— 29,621]+ 5,379|+13,274]+ 5,019|/— 16,347 
vit. North Midland|— 767/— 18,197]+ 1,625|+ 5,892]+  858/— 12,305 
vit. North Western|—1,345|— 39,426]+ 7,801 |/+25,141]+ 6,456|— 14,285 
TX [Vork sococeseceae + 853|— 15,2181+ 2,967|+12,381|+ 3,820/— 2,837 
x. Northern a,c. + 16]— 16,926]+ 2,071/+ 6,402[+ 2,087|— 10,524 
Xi, pW Clay Se: /fay ee + 206|— 21,995]+ 1,263|—  3866]+ 1,469|— 22,361 
England and Wales .|— 7,052 | — 345,908 | + 40,677 | + 48,535 | + 33,625 | — 297,373 





Here in every single province, so far as the total of pauperism 
is concerned, there is a reduction in the first period. If indeed an 
increase appears in in-door pauperism by itself in four divisions, it 
should nct be forgotten that almost six-sevenths of this occurred in 
London alone. In the last ten years, on the other hand, there is, 
with two exceptions, a general growth of pauperism alike in the 
in-door and out-door lists. Since however the relative growth of 
population is itself so different in the densely peopled districts and 
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the more rural areas, it is really necessary to see if and where in 
relation to the population the paupers and the burden of the poor 
rate has been abated or increased. The following figures may 
throw light on this point, and if I have taken the year 1870 
instead of 1871 to start from here, I would recall the fact that 
the pauperism of these two years was as nearly as possible equal, 
and the rate of pauperism to population happens to be given ina 
special return to Parliament from the poor law figures of the year 
to Lady Day, 1870, adjusted to the nearest census figures, those of 
1871. The last column of the following table is based not on the 
census figures, but, that all recent changes may be included, on 
the proportional estimates of population. These estimates are 
now used by the Local Government Board for counties and larger 
areas, though not available for individual unions. 



































' Tasre D. 
Paupers per Thousand Ratio of 
Persons Out-door to In-door Paupers, 
at lst January, the latter taken as Unity. 
Divisions. 
1870. | 1877. | 1887. | 1870. 1877. 1887. 
1. Metropolis..............-. 51 30 a7 3°3 jae 0:9 
11. South Eastern ........ coe 38 32 42 EM 2°9 
zu. South Midland........ 63 42 34 6°3 4°9 4°3 
ER PI DACOTIN® 6 ccdcoscarsedonye 69 44 38 6°2 Si2 43 
v. South Western........) 63 47 42 78 6°7 6:0 
' vi. West Midland ........ 42 31 a2 5°5 41 3°7 
vit. North Midland........ 42 29 27 6:0 4°9 46 
yim. North Western........ 36 20 22 42 25 2°4, 
OPK oe aivesitecescosienss 2 25 24 63 4°6 4rd 
Pea Ort ernsg. Fessie.:: 38 26 ye 72 48 4'3 
SU YET fle ke ee 59 44, 38 13°6 10°2 83 
All England........ 48 37 30 5A 38 3°1 








Here appears the fact that while the reform of 1871 was pretty 
general, though greatest in the most pauperised districts, the check 
in the rate of reducing pauperism in relation to population 
between 1877-87 has been in a marked degree greater in the 
north and north-west than in the southern and south-western 
counties. In the west midland and north western districts alone 
has pauperism gained on population since 1877, although in 
‘Yorkshire and the north there is now only 1 pauper less in every 
1,000 inhabitants than ten years ago, and in the north midlands 
only 2. Even in these bad times the south midland, south-western, 
eastern, and south-eastern counties, in which very conspicuous gains 
in the earlier six years were won, have contrived, the agricultural 
depression notwithstanding, yet further to reduce the ratio of their 
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paupers. In the north no doubt the paupers were already fewer, 
‘and therefore continued reform less practicable. But I would 
invite attention to two other points in this table. The first is the 
relation between the general decline and changed ratio of in-door 
and out-door pauperism. The second is the comparative levelling 
of the old inequalities of ratio between district and district. In 
1870, whole divisions showed an excess of 21 paupers more per 
1,000 than the national mean, while one was 16 under that figure. 
In other words one division had more than twice as much pauperism 
as another. In 1877 the range was less. The largest excess was 
10 above, and the lowest average 17 below the mean. In 1887 
this is still more apparent. If it be true that there is still one 
peccant division, the south-western, that holds a bad pre-eminence 
in pauperism, and exceeds the mean by 12 paupers per 1,000, the 
entire extent of fluctuation is 20 only, and not 37 as before; for 
the north-west is now only 8 below the mean. 

London, which in the six years before 1877 got rid of some 21 
paupers out of the quota of 51 in each 1,000 which it possessed in 
1870, has still further, in the face of its growing population, and in 
less prosperous times, reduced that diminished figure of 30 to 27, 
and its out-door pauperism is now less than the in-door. 

The recent changes come out more clearly if we cut up the 
country into distinctive groups. Taking out London by itself as a 
disturbing factor if left in any combination of counties, we may 
contrast the more northern section, which is embraced by the 
divisions numbered VI, VII, VIII, IX, and X, with the region 
which has nearly always shown a more chronic pauperism, and, till 
lately, less disposition to meet it, namely, the southern, eastern, and 
Welsh counties, which make up the II, III, IV, V, and XI divisions. 
The result thus stated of the changes in the two periods are as 
follows, and a little study will bring out facts of no little interest 
as to the localities where the reaction was most felt. Not the least 
striking of these is the evidence of a growing pauperism in the 
manufacturing centres of Yorkshire and Lancashire :— 


Taste E.—Zncrease or Decrease of Pauperism in Groups. 














Between 1871-77. Between 1877-87. 
In-door. Out-door. paipedl: In-door. | Out-door. Peanens 
Metropolis _............ + 5,868|— 74,689|— 69,117]+13,764|— 1,241|]4+12,819 


North and north- 
Wesbiuiseti2h ees: 


South, east, and 
Wiles aon ~11,317 |—151,831 |—163,114]+ 4,070 |—13,314|— 7,029 


— 1,606 |—119,388 |—120,907 | + 19,843 | + 63,090 | + 83,902 
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It may be well to note, in addition to the varying ratio of 
pauperism, the resultant changes in the cost at each period in 
each division, as under :— 


TABLE F, 





Cost of Relief per Head of Population. 




















Divisions. 

1870 1877. 1887. 

voy Viiod: Ss. d. Sind. Stas 
PRPDECHTODONIS) (o2cclsects ss comes, 9 - FLORIS 1021 2¢ 
11. South-eastern ............... 8° 3 ‘ie oe 6 4 
m1. South Midland................ 8 6 (ini 6 2 
PSP ASEOTH «.....daGecessersecetseece: 9 - 7 6 6 32 
Vv. South-western ................ as ow Conse 
vi. West Midland oe 5 6 5 4 meen E 
vit. North Midland _............ 6 1 5 8 4 94 
vit. North-western ................ 410 4 5 4 -% 
Ti. 209 elie ae eee 4 A 4 6 4 14 
PMV OEGHOIN .ocnccscecesseasesesseee 4 8 4 6 Ae =F 
CLR ac rveséxis sess daocosceseees Fain ct 6 10 5 104 
All England. ............ 6 8 6.6 5 10% 





Such a table illustrates the varied geographical pressure of the 
charge for relief, and it is no doubt true (excepting always in the 
case of London) that in densely peopled districts the pauperism is 
not only lightest, but the cost spread as a head rate on the population 
necessarily seems much smaller. This I have shown was the case 
even under the old poor law, and now we have it illustrated by the 
fact that at the present time the “ over average’’ counties lie to the 
south, and the “under average” to the north. In the four divisions 
known as the II, III, IV, and V, the cost of relief per head is 
nearly uniform, and runs from 6s. 2d. to 6s. 4d. in 1887. In Wales 
the rate is just that of the average, or 5s. 10¢d. The north midland 
counties approach more nearly the lighter rates of the more 
northerly group, at 4s. 93d. per head. The three most northerly 
English divisions, embracing seven complete counties, with an area 
of over 9 million of acres, and a population estimated last year to 
reach very nearly 93 millions, find a levy of little over 4s. per head 
quite sufficient to relieve the whole pauperism of the district. 
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Paupers at Different Dates Classified. 


The general term of ‘‘ pauper” must itself be subject to further 
analysis before we can rightly appreciate what kind of changes have 
occurred in the recipients of relief, and where an administrative 
reduction has been effected this will show among what sort of 
persons it has taken place. In poor law phraseology all paupers, in 
and out-door, are distinguished as ‘‘ablebodied,”’ ‘‘ not ablebodied,” 
as children under 16, vagrants, or lunatics—and the numbers, 
comparing 1858 with the totals at the beginning of 1871, 1877, 
and 1887, are thus divided in thousands :— 


[000’s omitted.] 





























All Panpers. 1858. 1871; 1877. 1887. 
Adults (ablebodied) .... 1714, 190, 93, 110, 
Sa knOot cy Where 382, 4525 346, 367, 
Children ’.cnsseeteareeees 364, 492; 233, SoG. 
Vagrants 3. ect bcneyear 2, 4, 4, Bs 
Tnsuneve ewes 21, 48, SY fhe | Bade or 


Note.—The exceptional growth of those technically regarded as “‘ insane” is 
due in part to a far more careful analysis in accordance with the more modern 
practice of a special provision for lunatics not: attempted at the earlier dates. 
In part also in the more recent years it has been officially accounted for by the 
greater longevity of these unfortunates under more skilful and humane treat- 
ment than before. 





Taking rather the mean pauperism than the numbers on any 
given day as a guide, it is interesting, as indicative of the nature 
of the reduction, to distinguish between the percentage of those 
relieved who were technically ablebodied persons at the periods 
contrasted. The following table tells its own tale, and affords 
gratifying proof that it is most distinctly in the ranks of those 
whose physical ability to earn an independent living is acknow- 
ledged, that the pruning of our pauper rolls has occurred :— 

















Mean Number of Mean Number of Percentage 
Veare all ime de Paupers | Adult Ablebodied Paupers | of Ablebodied Paupers 
: 0 to to 
each 1,000 Persons. each 1,000 Persons, Total Paupers. 

ABO: 48th ee 57°5 10'9 190 
; DS Sh aster: 47°2 8:0 17°0 
63 = etterevcaee 530 10°9 - 20°6 
ih LR biviet 46°1 rire 16°6 
7 (Gene on 29°5 3°7 12°4 
Bi igure 28°6 3°7 12°9 


Excluding lunatics and vagrants, the in-door pauperism by itself 
was made up of the following elements at the commencement of 
the poor law reform already alluded to and at the present time :—_ 


f 
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[000’s omitted.] 












































1871. 1887. 
In-door 
Sete! Atiebodied: AMlentica. | Total | Ablebodied.. | soa [2 Total. 
Miales® 4........ 13, 41, 54, 13; 59, 92, 
Females........ peg 2, 44, 14, 38, 625 
Children .... 20, a 5d, 16, 39, 55> 
Msi 103, 153, 43, 136, 179, 





It will be seen there is a reduction here in “ablebodied” in-door 
paupers, although the total in the workhouse has increased. The 
remarkable reduction of pauperism is however not in this class, 
but in the out-door paupers, and a closer analysis of these, con- 
trasting the same two years, will stand thus :— 


(000’s omitted.} 









































1871. 1887. 
Out-door 
=) | aniebodied. Abldctica, | Total. | Ablebodied. We oC ae Hs Total: 
Males: © ........ 44, 118, 162, Loe (EP 97; 
Females ...., 116, 266, 382, 65, EOL) 256) 
Children ....) 282, Re 337, 179, 3b, ZA, 








oe 








442, 439, 881, 262, 305, 567, 





Hspecially is 1t here to be noted that the out-door list is mainly 
reduced by excluding those who should never have been paupers. 
In the ablebodied section the adult male reduction was as much as 
60 per cent., in the female 44. per cent. in the sixteen years. Out 
of the entire out-door paupers, lunatics and vagrants of course 
excluded, no less than 38 per cent. at both dates were children 
under 16 years of age; 18 per cent. were men at the earlier, and 
17 per cent. at the latter date; while 43 per cent. were females in 
1871, and 45 per cent. in 1887. 

The children returned as not ablebodied, it should be noted, 
mean either those relieved with parénts who are not ablebodied, 
or orphans, or those relieved without parents. Children ‘‘ boarded 
“out” either within or without the union to which they are 
chargeable, of whom there were 3,277 on the Ist January, 1887, 
are reckoned out-door paupers. 

Both in 1871 and for 1887 the causes* which have led to the 
pauperism of the owt-door paupers have been given, and these may 
be classified, so far as permissible, from two returns not however 
absolutely identical in form. 


6 Returns, Pauperism B of 1871 and B of 1887. 
VOL. LI. PART III. 2H 
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Tasle G. 
Out-door Paupers. 1871. 1887. cere 
1. Not ablebodied paupers, including all) 
whose destitution is attributed to old | 
age or permanent disability, and in- -| 423,206 305,231 28 
cluding also children dependent on | 
those 80 Sumering |....,.ssidercerenodt-arouphste 3, 
11, Adult male paupers relieved on account— 
(a.) Of temporary sickness and 
sudden or urgent necessity.... hs: 11,074 9 
(4.) Of sickness, accident, or fune- 
ral in their family ................ Hane 3,048 59 
(c.)) Ofewant of avorks ue Laan athe 9,654 3,906 64 
111. Adult female paupers who are— 
(a.). Widows *crtcnt. cet ses eee 63,151 41,792 34 
(6.) Wives of ablebodied menrelieved| 36,181 15,105 60 
(c.)” Wives of prisoners ..i:t.. 2.3 asta. 2,011 1,044 48 
(d.) Wives of soldiers and sailors.... 588 146 45 
(e.) Wives deserted or of non-resi- : 
Cent. males. steseeesesecoroBeccanstepess 53883 ie 37 
(f.) Unmarried mothers  22.5.....:.1..csc00 1,832 396 48 
(g.) Poin gle WOMOM! cccss.cctdeoest oysters eee 6,662 2,609 61 
iv. Children relieved as— 
(a.) Dependent on wWidowS............0+ 159,578 121,083 24 
(5.) Resident with  ablebodied 
fathers relieved.” .......f..s:..soepe0 OB 249 sees 55 
ce.) Resident with not ablebodied 
“? PATENUS® | ccca.tot cae eens \ 39:887 245179 si 
d.) Orphans, or relieved without 
a paeenttee Spasnosetsestsas rommecesstener ts 14,897 yeas ay 
(e.) Children of deserted wives or 
non-resident males ................ tbo ee 39 
(f.) Children of unmarried mothers 4 
POLE VOC! ti... kcdceemeser ee ere Pare Cpa as 
(g.) Children with parents in gaol .... 5,838 3,446 41 
(4.) Children of soldiers, &.  .........+. 1,368 367 2 





* Included among “not ablebodied” out-door pauper children, and 
therefore appearing in the total given above in Section I. 

These tables afford much material for reflection, as indicating 
where it has been found practicable by a wise administration 
prudently to check the spread of pauperism. I need hardly par- 
ticularise the satisfactory heads of reduction which the percentages 
indicate, as each reader of the figures will observe the lesson they 
convey, and poor law reformers may be able to apply it. 

Of the out-door paupers of 1871, nearly, but not quite, the 
largest portion, 48 per cent. in all, were officially set down as due 
to permanent “inability” of one sort or another, if we include the 
40,000 children at that date included with their ‘‘ disabled’ parents. 
More than half is now thus accounted for, while another 25 per cent. 
in 1871, and nearly 29 per cent. now, is due solely to widowhood, if 
we include with the widows relieved the children dependent upon 
them. The diminution in single women relieved, over 69 per cent., 
and of unmarried mothers and their illegitimate children, 78 per 
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cent., are most welcome proofs of amended administration in a direc- 
tion where reform was much needed. Smaller demands on the poor 
rate are now caused by dependents of incarcerated convicts, and it 
is gratifying to see fewer of the women and children of men in the 
military and naval forces of the crown in the ranks of recipients 
of relief. The changed condition of military service and the much 
larger number of young and unmarried men in the ranks of the 
army will largely explain this exceptional reduction. Not least will 
it be remarked, that little more than one-third as many men came 
on these relief lists from “ want of work” in 1887 as in 1871. 


Pauperism in Urban and Rural Counties. 

Any endeavour to trace the present pressure and recent changes 
of the charge for poor relief, naturally suggests the examination 
of smaller areas, either counties or unions, which may be classed 
as distinctively rural or distinctively urban. 

But it is not always agreed how this classification can best be 
made. Perhaps the first distinction between areas which the census 
records enable us to draw is that of greater or least density, 
denoted by the number or the paucity of inhabitants to the square 
mile; but another classification may be made depending on the 
proportion which “‘ land” as separately assessed bears to the rest of 
the rateable value;' or yet again, since occasionally perhaps counties 
may be sparsely inhabited without being more clearly devoted to 
agriculture than others which are more thickly peopled, we may 
follow the guide of the recorded percentage of population engaged 
in agriculture to the total population; or last of all, since the 
presence of towns, large or small, denotes the character of the 
population and industries of a district, there is the distinction 
which may be drawn between counties where a large proportion of 
the people are under what is recognised as urban or rural sanitary 
government, for this is not always ruled by actual density. In’ 
those several aspects I have marshalled in Table III in the 
Appendix a consecutive roll of counties, placing alongside the tale 
of their relative pauperism for the latest date available. 

Regarding the metropolitan division as the county it is about 
to become, the following table shows the counties which stand at 
the two extremes. The first half of the table contains the most 
“densely peopled,” the least “landed,” the least “ agriculturally 
“occupied,” and the most “urban” districts: in the lower half 
- of the table stand the counties at the other end of the scale in 
each of those particulars :— 


7 This classification can only be made for 1870, the Local Government Board 
not having furnished for any later date the statement of the amount of land as 
distinct from other property that is actually rated for relief of the poor. Of 
course the well known unsatisfactory character of the local assessments must not 
be forgotten in using this test. 
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Such a list of areas suggests how counties apparently even of 
one distinctive character may yet have great local differences. 
Thus Surrey finds a place in the “least” landed counties, thanks 
to the large value of urban property in the suburban belt imme- 
diately round London, yet no one can fail to find in some parts 
of Surrey parish communities the most typically rural. Chester 
again comes within the urban seven, if percentage of town-ruled 
population is to guide us, but not otherwise, while Durham, with its 
large mining villages and small agricultural population, possesses 
a certain semi-urban character, without being largely endowed with 


’ urban governments. 


Turning to the pauper record, the latest figures of the pauper 
census of the lst July last show us that the order does not alto- 
gether coincide with the first impression, that the most dense and 
urban counties, where work is presumably most plentiful and 
wealth most abundant, should prove the least pauperised. To 
begin with, London at once loses the place it holds at the top of 
each of the other lists, despite all that poor law reform has 
undoubtedly done for the metropolis of late. That is a fact 
not without significance in connection with what Mr. Booth has 
been lately telling us in his valuable analysis of the metropolitan 
classes lying just above the line of residuary pauperism. Lancaster, 
the second densest area of Hngland, stands best as regards its 
proportion of paupers, but only fifth as regards cost. The place 
of advantage as regards lightest charge for pauperism is held by 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, which tried by all four tests of 


Character is a peculiarly urban area. Durham stands second as 


regards cost, but only twelfth as regards the actual number of its 
paupers, and so cannot take rank in the least pauperised seven. 
Its condition in this respect is very like that of London, which 
takes, as a reference to Table III in the Appendix shows, the 
thirteenth place as regards pauperism, though its exceptional 
circumstances entail a far higher cost per head than any one 
of the 45 counties of England. Neither Salop, Nottingham, nor 
Chester would come into the seven most urban areas if tried by 
density, by houses, or by the non-agricultural character of the 
population, yet all take rank among the seven least pauperised 
counties ; while Cumberland and Derby, the first the very antithesis 


of a densely peopled county, the other a county with just the 


average density which England as a whole exhibits, stand high as 
regards this freedom from the burden which pauperism involves. 
Turning now to the seven counties at the opposite end of the 
Scale in each case, it would seem that the grouping here is again 
Open to some curious differences according to the tests applied. 
Mountainous Westmoreland is pre-eminently the least peopled spot. 
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But it is not one of the counties where land formed in 1870 over 
70 per cent. of the rateable assessment, nor is it apparently inhabited 
by guite so agriculturally occupied a race as the counties named in 
the third column of my table; nevertheless 70 per cent. of its people 
escaped the fetters or lost the privileges of urban government. 
Rutland and Hereford alone appear in all four lists, and are high 
in each. Lincoln appears in three, and but for its towns, where 
60 per cent. of its inhabitants live, it would have qualified by the 
last test also as a purely rural area. On the other hand, it is no 
surprise to find Cumberland, with its combination of mountains and 
of miners, grading as the fourth least populous area; although, as 
a reference to the more detailed table in the Appendix shows, it has 
not half the proportion of agricultural workers which Huntingdon 
or Rutland boasts. In the east too, Cambridge and Suffolk appear 
as rural in the latter respect though not coming within the first 
Seven names in the other columns. 

Since the least dense and most rural counties are expected to 
have most pauperism, it is curious to find that only one of the 
seven “least dense” counties, and only one of the seven most 
agriculturally occupied, takes a place among the seven most pauper- 
ridden counties. That one is Hereford, with 40 paupers per 1,000, 
She is overmatched in the race for a bad pre-eminence however 
by Dorset, North Wales, Norfolk, Hertford, and Somerset, all more 
populous areas than her own. 

When we come to look at the relative cost per head of the 
burden, London, with a quota of paupers much less than the average 
of England, still expends ros. 25d. per head of her 4 millions of 
people in the relief of a mean number of 104,000 paupers, 7.e., 
roughly speaking, over 20/. per pauper; while the country as a whole 
effects the relief of its paupers for 5s. 105d. per inhabitant, and at 
an average outlay of something over 10/. per pauper. Westmore- 
land, with a pauper roll at the latest date which has nearly the 
same ratio to her people as that of the metropolis, discharges 
her obligation to the destitute by a contribution of 4s. 85d. per 
head ; and Cumberland, with a slightly heavier pauperism, pays but 
3s. 113d., as I have already noticed. Hertford, Hereford, Rutland, 
and Norfolk pay the penalty of their relatively large share of 
pauperism in a high head rate per person; while Wilts, which I 
remember indicating to this Society ten years ago pictorially with 
the blackest mark after London on my chart, so far as the monetary 
pauper burden was concerned, has still to put in an appearance 
among the 7s. paying counties, though now only in the fifth place, 
thanks to the material improvement and reduction in the ratio 
of her paupers to her population. 

Selecting then some typical counties, conspicuously urban and 
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rural respectively, from the foregoing list, I wish to ask what has 
been the relative course of the poor law relief in 1871-77, and in 
the less encouraging period 1877-87 in either group, in order to 
see if further light may be thrown on the meaning of the changes. 
And here I omit the always exceptional case of London in the 
urban group, and the North Riding of Yorkshire in the nominally 
rural. The intrusion of the latter indeed on the ground of its 
relatively small density, into what would otherwise be a distinctly 
agricultural group, would practically alter any contrast. It not 
only showed in the last decade an exceptional increase of pauperism, 
but it was notable for resisting the tide of general reform between 
1871 and 1877, peculiarities which may perhaps be ascribed to the 
fluctuating circumstances of its iron works in the north :— 


Total Paupers in Urban Counties. 


























wen ! Difference, Difference, 

Counties. 1871. 1877. 1887. 187] and 187. 1877 and 1887. 
ee 91,000 | 55,000 | 83,000 — 36,000 + 28,000 
Middlesex (ex-met.)...| 15,000 8,000 | 11,000 — 4,000 + 3,000 
ES ee 33,000 | 27,000 | 39,000 — 6,000 + 12,000 
oo oo al aie 57,000 | 44,000 | 54,000 — 13,000 + 10,000 
AN BPWICE Olio. 23,000 | 17,000 | 20,000 — 6,000 + 3,000 
OE a 25,000 | 18,000 | 24,000 — 47,000 + 6,900 
244,000 | 169,000 | 231,000 — 75,000 + 62,000 





Total Paupers in Rural Counties. 








. a | Difference, Difference, 

peoustcs. 1871. | 1877. | 1887. | yervand 1877. | 1877 and 1887. 
Westmoreland ............ 2,134 1,433 1,681 — 401 + 248 
NR. cccncon enue 1,342 817 867 ial ¢ 5: + £0 
St ae 6,649 4,908 4,888 — 1,741 — 20 
Cumberland ................ 8,598 6,376 7,309 — 2,222 + 983 
Huntingdon ........0...... 3,312 | 1,984 | 1,402 | — 1,328 — 582 
2 CO 21,855 | 15,397 | 16,118 — 6,458 + 721 
43,890 | 30,915 | 32,315 | —12,974 + 1,400 





The conspicuous reduction, already noted over wider areas, of 
practically 30 per cent., occurred alike in the earlier period, in 
these urban and these rural counties, but it has not been followed 
in the country districts by a rise at all parallel to the rise in the 
manufacturing counties. In the last decade urban pauperism 
seems to have grown by 37 per cent. but rural by 43 per cent. only. 

The following rural counties are conspicuous by the reductions 
made in the ratio of their pauperism to population since 1870, 
the proportion per 1,000 inhabitants standing as under, the counties 
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being ranged in the order of their greatest pauperism at the 
earlier date :— 





























Paupers per 1,000, Reduction per Cent. 
Counties ea 
i in the 
1870. 1887. Ratio per 1,000. 
WY GLGB ¥,..<0sts SediichSdsa cand iatenodeetnecacmecee 77 42 45 
IBMGKS 6 .ccteechaera wee 72 37 49 
Gam bridge a icrce oats eenee erica 70 40 43 
Hedtord! site eee dee 70 aS 45 
PUUILOLK. ci vasespteet yacumenenarerie me ireceueees 69 38 45 
Wortham pton:s.cccercststessver ceeaees 62 31 50 
PS OTK SG:  Ficcs.cceceuedoteee cee eae eee 60 29 52 
These may be compared with 
the parallel course of events 
in— 
All cMinglands acc n eeea 48 30 38 
Metropolis ccna ete 51 27 47 
Lancaster re ee 36 24 39 


WresteRiding § mttaer 31 22 Paes) 





Reforms in particular Unions. 


The reduction of pauperism is however best traced in detail 
among the individual unions. I have ventured therefore to tabulate 
in Table IV in the Appendix the exact position, both as regards 
in-door and out-door paupers, of a series of unions, selected 
originally for another purpose as distinctly rural, containing from 
80 to 86 per cent. of land within their assessment. As these are 
the class of unions where heavy pauperism is expected, the figures 
will show what administrative changes have been made, and in 
what direction pauperism has been checked. 

In Table V in the Appendix will be found another list of unions 
which in the year 1870 showed an expenditure of over Ios. per 
head on relief, with the paupers per 1,000 in each case, and side by 
side with this a statement of the same particulars for the year 1884. 
It will be found that although the reduction of pauperism has been 
far from uniform, many remarkable reforms have taken place 
among what I may call these bad unions in recent times, and these 
cannot be ascribed to any general economic cause but to individual 
exertion and stricter methods of relief. 

Among the more conspicuous reductions of cost, which contrary 
to the erroneous popular impression has followed from a stricter 
use of the house test, in the fourteen years’ interval, I would call 
attention to the fact that the following unions succeeded in 
relieving their localities by upwards of 5s. per head: In the union” 
of Rye, in Sussex, a pauperism of 91 per 1,000 was brought down 
to 41 per 1,000, and the cost of 14s. 5d. per head was reduced 
to 7s. 8$d., a gain to the ratepayers of that union of 6s. 8$d., or 
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more than the average cost of pauperism throughout the whole of 
England per head at the present time. Now this reduction was 
coincident with an altered ratio of from 4'9 out-door to 1 in-door 
pauper to 2°7 out-door to 1 in-dovr. More striking still is the 
case of Bradfield, in Berkshire, where a pauperism of 71 per 1,000 
by careful administration was brought down to 16 per 1,000, and 
the 12s. 6d. formerly spent per head in that union, reduced to less 
than 5s. 2d., a relief of 7s. 4d., per head. Here the ratio of out- 
door pauperism to in-door fell from 4'2 to o'g. 

In the same county of Berks, the Wallingford and Wokingham 
unions reduced a pauperism of 80 and 82 per 1,000 to 26 and 27 
per 1,000 respectively, saving the sum of 5s. 45d. and 5s. 3id. per 
head of their population, and in both cases with the same notable 
pruning of the out-door lists. 

In Northamptonshire two cases of equal interest may be quoted 
from the table, Brackley which showed in the latter year 30 paupers 
in lieu of the 68 in every 1,000 recorded in 1870, and Brixworth, 
where a pauperism of 83 had become one of 20 in the 1,000 in 
1884, the reduction of cost in either case being 5s. 7;d. and 5s. 11 $d. 

There are many typical cases of reformed unions, such as 
Atcham in the country, Whitechapel, and St. George’s in the Hast 
in London, and Manchester in the busy manufacturing areas, 
which are often quoted, and familiar to all poor law reformers. I 
quote however particulars of four others which are deserving 
careful notice, showing what can be and has been done in unlikely 
districts, and here I am able to bring up to astill later date than in 
the unions above quoted their records of paupers and of poor relief. 





Total Paupers, Cost of Relief, 


Popula- Ist January, Year ended Lady-day, 





Unions. tion, 


1881. | 1971. 1877.) 1887.] 1871.| 1877.| 1887. 




















£ £ £ 
Aylesbury (Bucks)  ........4.. 24,607] 2,141 |1,210 | 734 14,669 |11,549| 7,614 
Bradfield (Berks) ...........:.... 17,9721 1,296 )2 582 \\) 212; |10,999}) 6,882) +4,167 
Brixworth (Northampton)...| 13,336] 1,226 489 210 | 8,400} 5,454] 3,354 
St. Neots (Huntingdon) ....) 16,907] 954) 493 | 196 | 7,472] 4,743| 38,801 








5,617 | 2,724 | 1,351 [41,540 [28,628 | 18,986 





Here the reform has been not intermittent but continuous, and 
the results remarkable. Had only the practice of these four in no 
way exceptionally placed unions held good throughout Hngland, 
how enormously would the pressure of the poor rate have been 
lightened, and how largely would the poor have been lifted out of 
the slough of pauperism. The poor rate would now have been 
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reduced by millions sterling, and instead of $22,000 paupers, we 
should have less than 370,000. The voluntary margin therefore of 
charge which so large a portion of the country imposes on itself 
by declining to follow the example set in such unions as these is 
still great, and much room remains for further reform by strict 
adherence to approved principles. 

The following table shows in a serial form what has been the 
actual course of the reform in three unions in the proportion of 
paupers (excluding lunatics and vagrants) to population :— 














Aylesbury. Brixworth. Bradfield. All England, 
Year. >_ — — ~ last Week 
Fer 1,000. Per 1,000. Per 1,000. in January. 
TST LG cccssrncs 87 91 oat 50 
S12 cacteeteetee — 83 67 38 
SES tetas eee _— ‘iy 63 34 
AN eee 54 46 5; 50 32 
ELIS A 56 48 : 50 oa 
RAD \echewtenedes 50 40 40 26 
tT Uteee cn gaat 48 33 31 24 
BEE Bese Se: 38 31 249 24: 
nr ES Feedage ahs 32 29 23 25 
LEBO ns Giakactes a3 29 20 27 
AS Late cise 28 27 22 28 
POD es csertes 29 23 16 26 
BS wastes 28 23 14 25 
fol eee 28 19 13 24 
FD hscnaewnces 25 16 II 24: 
Solihats tome: 28 14 Io 25 
aS Fase ihn 28 14 9 25 
pede sarate 28 10 — 26 





What such unions, situated under conditions precisely similar 
to those around them, have done others may do. The continued 
reduction which the specially reforming unions have succeeded in 
continuing even during the last ten years, when the reduction in 
proportion to popnlation was generally checked in England, is a 
proof that the pruning of the out-door lists is not yet by any 
means carried as far as it might be elsewhere with general 
advantage. With such possibilities before us, we must take care 
lest by any legislative sanction to a mischievous form of distribu- 
tion the disease of pauperism is again allowed scope to make head 
in England. 

The facts of the Brixworth Union, which are known to me 
personally, offer a good example of the change effected simply by 
correct administration. The entire cost of relief, which was 
8,o91/. in 1870, is now 3,356/., a saving of 4,735/. per annum 
among a population of 13,300 persons. The sum saved is equal 
to a rate of 1od. in the £ on the valuation of the union. 
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Contrasting the details of the two half years ending Michaelmas 
in this union there were :— 

















In each Half-year. 1870. Cost. 1887. Cost. 
£ £ 
Cases receiving in-door relief 0.0... 130 a20 124 404. 
fe ordinary out-door relief ....|_ 1,483 ae 74, 66 
cs medical relief .............. pee 386 4051 1 
Half-year’s cost of in and out main- | oor, =3 6 
MCE ODLY eo ceasccsvacisovsnwvosssl-nasstoseeyaes J 39071 1 
Or on the population of each date, per head) — gs. —ad. — 28. 1d. 


It is often said that individual reforming unions prove nothing 
by reducing their lists and their outlay for out-door relief, and 
that the paupers refused relief in one place, will simply migrate 
to some less strict locality, or crowd the house. I made special 
inquiry on the spot into this matter in the Brixworth Union while 
preparing these notes, and it is clear that there the history of the 
reform affords a contradiction to any such theory. There may be, 
as Mr. Rathbone has shown was accomplished in Liverpool, a most 
valuable “migration” occasionally effected from pauperised to 
busy and manufaciuring districts. But under normal country 
conditions such as exist at Brixworth, the former paupers seem as 
a rule transformed into independent local workers. Thus while in 
Brixworth in January, 1871, there were 1,028 ordinary out-door 
paupers, and 73 cases receiving medical relief, and in January, 
1887, only 66 ordinary cases, and no medical ones; yet there were 
only 2 more paupers in the house, or 106 as against 104. Again, 
917 paupers were, it seems, in receipt of relief on lst January, 1873, 
the year of greatest and most sudden change in this particular 
union, Of these 375 were taken off in a single twelvemonth, 
bringing the out-door paupers to the in-door down from the rate 
of 12 to 1, to 8 to 1, and the whole pauperism from 1 in every 14, 
to I in every 22 in the same interval. So far from the house being 
crowded by this most drastic reform, its inmates, on the contrary, 
were but 67 at the end of the year, compared with 73 when the 
out-door pauperism was so vastly greater. 

It is right to ask what becomes of those permanently removed 
from the out-relief list, and in this typical case of a reforming 
union I am able, from the report of the Chairman of the 
Board, whose wise and untiring labours in poor law reform are 
recognised beyond his own county, the Rev. William Bury, to 
present the following analysis of the fate so far as possible of 241 
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persons permanently removed from the list in this union in a 
single year:— 


Number of paupers struck off list .......s./ssscncsssspsussessnsene enact 241 
There have left the district (including one family of 6 persons) 12 
The offer of the house was accepted. Dy .n....2,-ssessee eee 3 
Maintaining themselves with occasional help from relatives .... 9 
Supported by relatives who seem well able to do it... sseeeeeeee 55 
There have died in the year. .......,-ss:.s.csee-ssceenstsste veers nea 5 
Remaining in district and entirely supporting themselves ......... 160 


Of the last group only 7 appear to have any difficulty, and of 
the 7 it is said 4 seemed cases proper for the workhouse, which 
had accordingly been offered, but refused. 

This picture of dispauperisation exhibits no ruthless breaking 
up of families, no crowding of the workhouse. It simply means 
that whereas 241 of the inhabitants were kept as paupers at the 
beginning of the year, only 3 were so kept at its close. 

Many other cases might be quoted in support of the expe- 
rience. of Brixworth. I might refer to what Mr. Doyle in 1872 
reported from Shropshire and in the west. Mr. Longley’s report 
of 1873° may be appealed to for ike results in London itself, where 
refusal of out-door was imagined to involve heavy additions to the 
in-door lists. But I may perhaps claim to have made good, by the 
particular examples quoted, what I have advanced, on the faith of 
general figures, as to the reducible character of so much of our 
pauperism and so large a part of our poor rate. 7 


Oonclusion. 


No student of poor law statistics, if at the same time conversant 
with the practice of boards of guardians, can fail to draw two con- 
clusions from such figures as have been noted here. One of 
these is, that a large portion of the pauperism of this country 
is a preventible pauperism, since under conditions precisely 
parallel the disease, whether we regard it as hereditary or con- 
tagious, has shown itself susceptible to treatment, and to great 
and comprehensive restriction. The second is, that this being so, 
it is impossible to regard the numerical record either of pauperism 
of all sorts, or of relief, as absolutely conclusive evidence either of 
the progression or retrogression of the nation, or of the relative 
abundance or distress of particular districts. It may be largely a 
question of good or bad, of strict or lax administration. In the 
latter fact will be found justification for the proposal to regard 
in-door maintenance alone, rather than the total distribution, as the 
test of a relative claim to relief from the imperial exchequer. That 


§ Report to Local Government Board on Poor Law Reform in London. 
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alone supplies, by a test which must be more or less uniform in its 
operation, a means of judging what is the irreducible minimum of 
pauperism. The offer of food, clothing, and lodging in a specially 
constructed building, under such conditions as will most benefit the 
recipient of relief, or the country at whose cost he is relieved, 
is, as the Poor Law Commissioners of 1834 made plain, the 
only reliable test. The house must be the rule, and the power 
to resort to temporary out-door relief the exception, or the legal 
purpose of the poor rate is departed from, and its use statistically 
as a measure of destitution is gone. If one district obeys and 
another departs from the fundamental principle of the English 
Poor Law, the resultant figures cannot profitably be compared. 
The guardians have but a single duty, to relieve destitution. 
They have neither imposed on them the duty nor possess the 
right to apply the English poor rate to purposes for which it 
never was imposed. In strict accordance with their trust they 
may not distribute it as one would distribute private charity, 
in mitigation of many hard but not destitute cases. It is perhaps 
labour after all, and not land that suffers most from a perverted 
poor rate. It cannot be too often impressed on the all powerful 
democracy of these days that out relief, except as a temporary 
expedient for an emergency, is, so far as the working man is 
concerned, simply a means of reducing or keeping down his 
wages. Protection from an influx of foreign competitive labour is 
a demand we have heard of late not seldom. A wise and humane 
administration of the poor law, by eschewing the danger of 
indiscriminate out-door distribution, would more certainly than 
anything else—as was shown fifty years ago in 1834—protect the 
independent poor from the unfair competition to which they are 
now exposed by those who, because they derive part of their 
support from the poor rates, can afford to sell their labour for 
an inadequate remuneration. 
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APPENDIX. 





Tasin L.— Expenditure on Poor Relief per head of Population. 


[000’s omitted from Population columns. } 





1841. 


Popula-} Rate 
: er 
tion. | Head. 


ee. ! Gee! ean | 


1. The Metropolis— s. d. 
Middlesex (part) 
Surrey . 


Kent 7 


ee | ee I i OO 










tr. South Eastern— 


Surrey (ex met.) — | 6 10 6 11 7 
Kent BA — rte | ey, 628.) 7 
ILISSOX dart sd-chepens cee 300, | 9 8 1 Ste 6 421.) 9 
Southampton ..... 355,°1 3 = ed 526,| 8 - 
Berkson t-cat-ae 1604) 9423 8 6 226,;| 9 


a | 





a 
a 
is 
rey 
(on) 
aD 
@ 


tt. South Midland- 











Middlesex (ex : 

miét!) eeu: } Sa Vinee 6 5 265,| 6 
HertiGrd cncaase- Td, sav gen tO mek 195,| 9 
Buckingham........ 156,:| 9 6 8 10 155,| 9 
Oxford aceeccts 162) Hig oF 8 6 178,| 9 
Northampton .... 199, 3). Bass rope 248,| 8 
Huntingdon ........ 59, | 8 8 710 58,| 8 
Bediepa irc: stcsea? LO85~ i 7 47 G46 152,| 8 
Cambridge ........ 165, | 8 9 8 10 f 192,) 9 


1v. Hastern— 
Eissexdles ne +- sees 
Sutftotee reece. 
Norfolk..c.tssidesnss 


cs a fF | 


v. South Western— 
Witlts.c.cestanectenees 
TD OVSEGs cteasttisceeeee: 
Devonetaxcocw. 
Cornwalliga.ceere 
Somerset 1.2.30 





a | | 







vi. West Midland- 





Gloucester ........ ASL) 6 won 6 - 489, 
Hereford .........+ LL el yey 6 9 121 
NGLOD - aeescececnesetees 239, | 4 10 a gd. 240, 
Staford.... vee 510, | 3 9 ee 877 
Worcester.......:06 Lad ot eG a eae 336 
IWiarwick 5. .mcsvedies 402, | 5 1 pie’) 630, 
4 6 }2,693 
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TasLeE I—Lxpenditure on Poor Relief per head of Population—Contd. 


[000’s omitted from Population columns.] 








































































































1831. © 1841. 1860. 1870. 1887. 
Popula-| Rate } popula-| Rate | popula-| Rate | Popula-| Rate Popula-| Rate 
5 per : per : per ; per : per 
tion. | Head. | tion. | Head. | tion. | Head. J tion. | Head. f tion. | Head. 
_N. Midland— OES Sah siod. S. d. Sa 
Leicester ........06. A071) 11-.71:216,-1 6 6:1 244, | 6 “= | 275, | 6 8 | 856, 5 -t 
PmGland .......5... 19,1). 94 1 2hcer) — 23; | 0.68 23, | 8 6 23, |7 -+ 
00 317, }11 —| 368,| 5 9 | 404,/ 6 5 | 428] 7 9 | 481, 5 102 
Nottingham ........ 225,| 6 5] 250,| 4 7] 324,/ 4 8] 355,| 5 3] 488, 4 —+ 
ND ioc: .-ch-. 237,| 6 8] 272,)/ 4 1] 294, | 3 1 {| 325,/4 —]} 422,/4 1k 
| 1,289, 5 2 |1,406,| 6 1[|1,770,| 4 93 
I. N. Western— 
MMIRBGOT sc.c...s00b00. 334, | 6 2] 395, | 3 11 | 470, | 3 10] 539, | 4 10] 669, | 4 34 
Lancaster ............ 1,337, | 4 5] 667; | 3 2 |2,457, | 3 5 12,849, | 4 10 [8,864, | 4 —4 
2,927, 3 613,888, 410 |4,533,,4 2 
York— 
est Riding........ 976,11 5 .9Alj155 1 ae 3 3 6 {1,854, | 3 11 (2,397, | 3 of 
0 eee 204, |. 9 11] 232, | 5 10 fo to bo 306; | 48> bo BIG sh 4 OF 
oot ae 191, |} 8 10] 205,| 5 8 3,40) FP 239, | 5 ue 5b co0a,s heey 
8 8 |2,895, 4 4]3,075,)4 14 
Northern— 
REA Zc. nde... 254, 1 6 5] 324,/4 1 3 2] 742,|/ 4 -— | 986, | 3 10% 
orthumberland | 223, | 6 8] 250,/ 5 2 Bee LE 387.-| Bi ouhh AGO. | 4a ka 
umberland ........ R/O, |) 6251 .178;°| 4) 2 43 |) 220, |-5 \— [-267, | 3 11% 
Vestmoreland .... OOn oer 81; 856,"1).6 5 3 4 9 65,| 5 - 64, | 4 84 
4 1]1,414,)4 8 |yv77,)4 2 
Welsh— 
onmouth ........ 95p] 5-75 1.184,"| 31 8 5 2 | 220,) 7 2] 242,/6 -— 
outh Wales........ saa ne cara = pet Be 2 LE TO7;-v6"10' FF 946.) 5 68 
orth Wales ....f — — — —_ 7 5 | 435,|/8 24 476,| 6 4% 











_ Note to Taste I.—The separate divisions of the metropolis are not indicated separately 
the two earlier years; nor is the estimated population given for these areas in the year 
37, and the head-rate on the population of 1881 if inserted in the last column would be 
sleading at the present time. The population and mean head-rate of cost for complete 
or Law Divisions, and for the two sections of Wales, are not shown for the earlier years. 
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'TaBLE I1.—Proportion per Cent. of certain Items to Total Relief in Poor 
Law Divisions, Year ended Lady-day, 1887. 















































AG B. C. D. E. K, 
Main- Work- Salaries Other 
ree In Out tenance of| } and E 
ae ous. Mainte- ; Lunatics ue Rations sd eae 
Relief. in Loans and ~ of 
TANCE: Asylums. | Interest. | Officers. Relief. 
1. The Metropolis} 29°0 8°9 12°0 14°3 20:0 15°8 
11. South Eastern| 23°4 29°6 15:2 4°4 177 oF 
mmr. South Midland} 17°2 39°3 15°6 2°9 16°3 8°6 
TV. Wastern <:.00c Lod 38°3 15°8 a2 17°9 70 
v. South Western} 13°6 50°8 146 °'9 15:1 5°0 
vi. West Midland | 21°3 35°6 15°5 4°5 14°8 8°4. 
vir. North Midland} 16°6 44°6 16°3 2% 13°3 6°6 
vit. North Western} 25:0 25°9 15'8 4°8 15°2 10°3 
TX: 4Y OV Kpeesercsees: 18°3 41°O 13°5 6°47 118 8°56 
x. Northern ........ 16°9 414 151 ee 12°5 8°6 
Xr, Welsh\, «0:00... 115 58'5 11°3 2°8 100 5°9 
England and Wales| 21°7 30°9 14°2 6°9 16-1 10°2 
Year ended Lady-day, 1868. 
Divisions. A. B. C, iD} K. oF. 
1. The Metropolis} 32°5 289 10°3 4°23 9°6 14°7 
ir. South Eastern | 21:2 45°6 8:2 a 12°2 9°6 
111. South Midland| 15°5 57°0 82 o'7 10°3 8°3 
rv. Eastern ............ 17°5 56°2 69 1°6 11:0 6°9 
v. South Western | 13°6 61°4 76 I‘O 10°6 58 
vi. West Midland | 19°3 48°6 10°6 2°5 10°9 8°1 
vit. North Midland| 15°6 57°0 OL o'9 10°2 oo 
virrt. North Western] 246 36°4 8°4 5°9 10°9 13°8 
TROL ere 17°4 50°6 89 a7 9°5 9°9 
x. Northern. ........ 15°2 55°8 9°5 PAL 8°5 8°3 
ley Welsh d:.ssaiee. 9°2 69°9 6°9 ite 70 5°8 
England and Wales | 20°2 48°3 8°7 | 2'8 10°3 9°7 
Year ended Lady-day, 1858. 
Divisions. A. B. C. D. E. F. 
I. The Metropolis| 342 26°8 10°3 5°83 10°1 12°8 
11. South Eastern | 21°5 48°9 6°4 2°6 12°4 8°r 
111. South Midland} 15:1 5950-4 65 128 tod. 62. 
Iv. Eastern ............ 15°4: 58°3 52 23 12:1 6°38 
v. South Western! 12°3 63°0 5°8 2°9 11:2 4°9 
vi. West Midland | 165 62:6 81 si 12°5 6°9 
vil. North Midland} 144 60°6 6°7 2°53 10°4 55 
vit. North Western} 18°3 4.6°6 6:2 6'4 11:0 11'6 
TER VOF Ky ccctad 14°0 618 59 3°0 8°9 6°4. 
» X. Northern: ..\...... 14:0 61°0 51 3°4 1071 6°3 
AE: Welshts..c ee 70 74/8 45 z 2 78 3°8 
England and Wales} 18°2 53°0 68 3°4 10°9 any 
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J TasLe II1.—Oounties in the Order of— 



















Greatest Density. Percentage of Land 








Persons Employed Percentage Least Pauperism. 






to in Agriculture per | of Population under 
Persons to a Square | Total Rateable Value,| 1,000 of Population, Urban Sanitary Paupers in each 
Mile. : 1,000 of Population, - 
Genche of 1881. 1870. 1881. Government, 1881. Ist July, 1887. » 
















Metropolis ......82,343 | Metropolis ... 0°6 
‘Lancaster ....... 1,706 | Lancaster...... 18 °8 


Middlesex (ex 
met) va} 2865 


ae eteaeeeees 6400) Durham, ....ce0 20'S 


Metropolis Pee 6 | Metropolis ...... 
Lancaster ....... 18 | Lancashire...... 90 






Lancaster ...... 18 °9 
Middlesex (ex) 
TUNE) arson P 20°9 


York, Ws Revs 20.9 
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York, W.R. 1... 792 OS dig 8} 04-0 | Stafford ss... 98 | Stafford ss... 77 | Nottingham .., 22-0 
Warwick ............766 | York, W. R. ... 27°3 an a est 30 | Warwick... 76-| Chester ss... 921 
OCT ae 732 | Warwick ...... 33°0 | Warwick...... «. 87 | York KE. R....... 69 | Surrey(ex met.)22°2 
Surrey (ex met.}... 651 | Stafford......... 35°4 | Monmouth...... 43 | Cheshire......... GSe| Derby smercesce 23 °1 
ee atiecss.s O19. | SUBBCK ...005000 36.5 |. Derby ...ccrecree 44 | Nottinghamshire 66 Warwick cose 23 °3 
MVoteester .is.....- 564 | Chester......... 38°8 | Nottingham ... 49 | Northumberland 66 er 23 °3 
Gloucester ......... 479 | Monmouth ... 40°7 | Chester ......... 50 | Gloucester ...... 63 | Westmoreland 23°4 
Kent (ex met.) ...468 | Gloucester ... 42°4 | Northumberland 50 | Durham ......... 62) /eDurhaniew. sve a OT 
Nottingham ...... 465 | Kent (ex met.) 43°2 | Surrey (ex-met.) 51 | Monmouth...... 62 | Metropolis ... 23°8 
Derby .. “ope ACOI GEARY 444 | Southampton 43-3 | Gloucester ...... 58 | Kent (ex met.) 59-] Leicester ...... 25 °0 
Essex ............... 391 | Worcester...... 44.1 | Worcester ...... 60 | Hampshire...... 58 | Cumberland... 26 °9 
PUCUCED sc suses 0c 391 | South Wales... 47°8 | Leicester......... GON |P Yorks Ne Rin aces 57 | Huntingdon... 26 °2 
Southampton...... 351 | Northumber-? 4g.3 | southampton... 67 | Worcester ...... 55 | Kent (ex met.) 26-2 
Meee ool Derby. ccs dhces OM BYOrk pints sl oul eDeVONiaaccr esses p4u| Berks. caeeenere a Tee 

RSUSBOK es .ce ace csa ees 834 | Nottingham... 52°3 | Cumberland ... 76 | Leicester......... DAM Onken lia Risteesie (ac 
0 33 | York, H.R. ... 52°6 | Kent Sou ME) Meo WELby assets ve 54 | Northampton 29:0 
BOO —scvvsevseees 321 | Hertford ......54°0 | Devon ........... 86 | Surrey(ex met.) 54 See ean 29°L 
pomerset............ 294 | Berks....... weve B3°9 | Sussex......ccccse SUMIESUSSE Xe ecenaate es Dos RWUSSeXerseeeces eae oe 
Brertrord o2.c0..-... OST EISSEX sca sc0r ee sce DOMME LWESCKP mee ttenete Oo 1) LISSEX: scascssscres 52 | York ORS Ra... 29°8 
Northampton...... PoUnbe DEVON... doses 58°9 | York, N. Et 89 | Cumberland ... 50 | Lincoln s...s 82°] 
PEEES occa. weer O.| BediOrd....45.« 59-2 | Somerset ...... 90 | Cambridge ...... ADSI ESUSSOXs covescare 32 °2 
PULOMC Ass. .sceseens 244. | Cumberland ... 59°4 | Northampton... 92 | Lincoln ......... 40 | Southampton 34°4 
Buckingham ...... 243 | Somerset ...... 62°38 | North Wales ... 105 Northampton... AON edtordmenceecs 84°8 
Cornwall ..........0. 238 | Leicester ...... 63°4 | Cornwall......... TOW A SONGS opacace 39 | South Wales... 34°9 
Oxford ............237 | Buckingham 65-2} Hertford......... 108 | Norfolk ....... 39° Rutlandc: ...ccc 349 
2 Se 237 | Cornwall ...... Gor Sai Rerkssscetver. DRO xtordeeses cess. 38 | Gloucester 35 °2 
Northumberland 215 | Oxford ......... GO Me OMep seo. ser.0e 411 Berkst 62 2032s 36 | Stafford......... 35 °D 
GEO ...6.5..60.. 214 | Northampton 66°2 | Buckingham .., 113 | Dorset............ 86 | Buckingham... 35 °5 
Cambridge ......... 213 | Westmoreland 66°3 | South Wales ... 115 | Suffolk ......... 35+} Suffolk 2... 36 °0 
LS ae 201 | North Wales... 67°1 | Westmoreland 117 | Huntingdon ... 34 | Cambridge ... 36°8 
North Wales ...... Gam SUMOlK .,..9.260107 ° || Bedford. i2:2.7... US) 9) ANUS “asccgese coc 34. | Monmouth . ao ayy 
Dorset oF COCCESERGORG Owe Dorset: 2.05... Corsa Dorsetercctsstes TQ0M | Salop Oie..sso.esee Sab Oxford... c.cs0s 37 °1 
Aen 5 i DPOXtord eeseeeeese 124.) South Walesy..4 $2: | Cornwall 7....097/08 

meeteeseasetel Les tt NOTLONK ,..asceee ale Vi lismeeaeeeetese. Lo lel OOrnwall sescctece OU (MWVAIES aetccrees OOo 

chnccona hs OU MNON Ol geen oon |  DCCLOTd, ...cseeon Olu |s LLerehOr de esressr Un 4 

Beeeree te) VUES Ol... sca 7172 | Suffolk .ccccece 142 | Westmoreland 30 | Devon ......... 40 °6 

Huntingdon ...... TG7e| Salopics.ssecceses PE al Lancolm ..c3... 143 | North Wales ... 80 | Somerset ...... 40°9 
Cumberland we 165 | Huntingdon... 74°2 | Hereford......... 149 | Hertford ......... Do) | elenutordiness cee 41 °6 
Beretord ...c:....... 146 | Hereford ...... 74°7 | Cambridge ...... 156 | Hereford......... 97 | Norfolk ...sseoe 42°6 
CSCOREEE 1 Seo abe diel caeeeeaaee LD te etees 2th NortheWales. 4300 
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TasLE LV.—IJn-door Paupers in Rural Unions. 







































In-door Paupers, 1871. In-door Paupers, 1887. 
Popu- 
Unions. lation ; 
>— Able- | Not Able- | Not 
1881. is Able- | Insane. | Total. a Able- | Insane. | Total. 
bodied. | bodied. bodied. | hodied. 
(CAXLOM eueysessccessse 10,357 112 65 7 184 44, 56 8 108 
WHINE OC: fe.ps.esdeaes 16,386 81 45 _ 126 34 64 8 106 
Malmesbury ...... 13,949 54, 49 6 109 36 52 5 93 
Pewsey ...sssceseeeee| 12,403 54 62 3 119 18 61 15 o4 
Ellesmere...... cevnde| OE2,GOS 29 68 10 107 27 44 9 86 
Easingwold ,........| 9,533 15 16 3 35 10 28 i 4o 
Glendale, |. :.3)..4-.. 10,933 19 22 ii 49 8 17 4, 30 
364 327 36 729 177 325 50 | 557 
Dunmow ........000 I*,990 | 183 126 3 312 59 108 8 | 146 
Swaffham.,........... 12,859 67 46 i. 120 9 20 ‘L 34 
Oundle ..... Fesdescots 14,086 2 47 15 94 20 ee: 23 99 
Winslow .......0.... 7,943 26 4I ti 74, 8 47 6 61 
Tavistock ......+ sxeet 295190 69 114 9 192, 31 87 12 130 
Wilton ........ ne 10,250 54 8Ir 7 143 22 80 6 116 
Llanrwst .......0064. 14,109 5 25 1 31 2 24 4 33 
432 480 49 966 151 414 63 | 649 
Garstang ..rcccceocee 12,375 — 29 = 29 5 13 8 28 
Meridien W..s.ceces62 11,025 25 18 6 54 42 40 re 96 
Church Stretton ...| 5,672 29 32 8 73 19 2 6 67 
Southwell............ 20,351 39 71 11 127 32 42, 9 93 
Thornbury aes. 17 088 39 39 11 90 3 73 13 95 
Romney Marsh ...| 6,166 22 42, 2 67 13 4o Q 58 
Patrington ......... 8,758 20 38 2 62 fi 26 aI 24 
174 269 40 502 121 2476 46 471 
TasLe [Va.—Out-door Paupers in Rural Unions. 
Out-door Paupers, 1871.  QOut-door Paupers, 1887. 
Popu- . 
Unions. lation, Abies Not ation Not 
1881. ; Able- | Insane.| Total. Able- | Insane. | Total. 
bodied. | hodied. bodied. | bodied. 
Caxtommatecossuccass 10,3547 282 240 21 643 144 254 24 422 
ThIngoe ..ccceeseeee 16,386 | 437 897 32 | 1,366 205 388 33 623 
Malmesbury ......| 13,949 3 615 25 1,077 200 350 43 593 
PeWSGV ncsoeccossseeefl2;403 498 19 933 256 363 87 656 
Ulesriereecesrecceass 13,708 228 30 344 3 119 35 197 
Easingwold ......... 9,533 252 18 399 49 . +130 28 207 
Glendale ...........- 10,933 ah9 | al 610 80 162 28 270 
3,209 176 5,372 O77 +.4 aT, 708 228 | 2,968 
lees | emecocoees | coco | oes | SE SEES | oe 
Dunmow .....000008.| 17,990 890 54 1,850 163 247 47 457 
Swaffham......sec0e 12,859 629 33 1,123 250 Aly 46 413 
Oundle ...,. poeeteatee 14,086 457 35 908 114 253 28 495 
Winslow ......00 ada} 0°97, 948 2k 342 19 586 46 I5I 15 212 
"TAVISTOCK .tccsseeees 293,190 ; I,119 4b 1,855 214 mI 71 1,056 
Wilton ee. iecdveee see] 10,250 661 380 1,136 71 242, 35 348 
Llanrwst ....s0000004) 14,109 625 27 1,029 161 286 21 468 
4,723 | 242 8,487 | 1,091 | 2,467 | 263 {3,749 
Garstang o...cccooae 12,378 196 18 341 46 II0 12 168 
Meridentieeve.ctre ee tL O25, 29 35 452 108 201 2h 336 
Church Stretton...} 5,672 115 15 185 46 48 16 IIo 
Southwell. .c.cese| 20951 408 26 947 116 361 33 510 
Thornbury .........| 17,088 532 34 839 129 IQ 44 364. 
Romney Marsh ...} 6,166 95 8 325 88 63 11 162 


Patrington we...) 8,758 112 15 209 36 "9 15 130 
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TasLeE V.—Unions where the Pawperism Cost over Ten Shillings per Head 
in 1870, showing Reduction in Pauperism and Cost per Head in 1884. 


























1870. 1884. 
Number AN bas Hees Number Rate ae ig 
of Paupers of Total Relief on ae at of Total Relief on 
per 1,000. Population. per 1,000. Population. 
Surrey (ex met.)— Ss. d. Salant 
PBL OD. (es) cs cesvets 55 It LI 31 6 494 
Kent (ex met.)— 
6 te 50 IO | 3 35 9 fue 
1) OE A 72 FO 4 43 Teuladk 
Hollingbourne ........ 65 Iz-41 35 8 5% 
Tenterden...........000 70 Io 9 39 Swiiigk 
0 en nee rae Io 6 30 Gis 
Romney Marsh........ 61 Iz |= 32 8 = 
Sussex— 
SS Re oh Ig |} 6 AL yi BF 
1 A CR Se Se 83 ro 6#II 42, Song 
8 ET i ree 66 Form 16 40 Secaz 
Hast Grinstead........ 70 Ao Oi 45 8 = 
CRAUCY. -..:.:.0..00.06e8e0 59 IO 3 45 Ge) oe 
JC as aire 59 16 8 56 pips Sd: 
West Firle ............ 89 16. | 6 Al erase: 
Newhaven......ssccoree 56 Io I 25 § wget 
PPCOWOTEN §....c.....000c00 86 Log 6 59 gneriz 
RAK OWA, ..031.....6a803 73 WE hg 48 9 gt 
Madhurst ..........:..: i 67 Io {IL 40 4.9% 
Westbourne ............ 70 ii }.t 53 fo. wie 
oe ton— 
(2 Cha. rr ee 69 Il = 47 Vip 
Dymington ........... vhs) 10 | 4 45 6 10 
Ringwood ...........000 7A O04 5 35 4 ik 
Fordingbridge. chase 79 LLape2 57 loo Re 
Southampton ........ 62 Io 17 Ba 4 10% 
Stockbridge ............ 74 ripe Ph) tae 38 8 4% 
New Manchester aS 67 LI 2 30 629k 
Catherington ........ 56 10 66 51 rr. 4b 
Petersfield.............4.s 65 piste aa 48 § - 
JSS Ga ae ne 72 10° {11 38 PhPe ee 
Se ee 71 10423 53 D9 
Basingstoke ........40 92 12) 4,8 36 § == 
Whitchurch ............ 92 Lis 34 orras 
PRAOVOR  oo.lecccscsssse 76 Et, |. 5 45 4. Se 
Kingsclere _............ 75 buy .9 35 7. 114 
Berkshire— | 
PN OULY. vasedsesssesodes 83 iz 10 38 rs! 
POP AO ii,0).0:5.00%%0 76 10 11 33 ne 
Wallingford .....:...3.. 80 IZ - 26 eee E 
Oh Va End. Gio 16 5 1 
Wokingham ............ 82 iron’ 9 27 Ge eae 
Hertfordshire— 
ee Ca 79 rr {10 53 9 a 
Bishop’s Stortford _ 82 EZge tO 66 1 «66% 
Hertford Seyabeastsssevls 68 it 4.9) 4 4] 9 t 
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Taste V Contd.—Unions where Pauperism Cost over 10s. per Head 
an 1870. 























1870. 1884. 
Number BSS ee Number ani c Head 
of Paupers of Total Relief on of Paupers of Total Talief on 
per 1,000, Population. per 1,000. Population. 
Buckinghamshire— Ss. d. sd. 
Amersham  .......0000 76 10 et 44, Sk re 
Aylesbury ..cts..c..0 82 1; (o> 31 (one. 
Buckingham............ 93 136 50 9 9t 
Oxfordshire— 
Henley @..cs.ceecse 79 12, $3 48 Quilt 
Thame. @.......ceeseee 70 10 52 4A, She 
Banbury: os... 78 10° eS 4d 6 104 
Northamptonshire— 
Brackley <2.sh...0:-: 68 Im § 30 5 94 
Towcester ...k.e ne 82 1 4s 47 8. poe 
Daventry. <..: sco 71 II 4 43 Sea ee 
Brixworth...........006 Bo F} rr Ps 20 5” hs 
Thrapston cess. 69 10)! Pa 41 8 5a 
Bedfordshire— 
Woburn peeaeneae 103 iz 14 56 ies 3 
Cambridgeshire— 
Dimton #2... dsc 98 12,42 76 Io 9 
Newmarket. .........0 82 10. 2 45 FiOS 
Whittlesey ............ 68 10.2 Ad 911% 
Wisbech  .........ccecee 72 id 12 43 Piva ge 
Hssex— 
Ongar, Gi. 2u..Beesestines 76 10--A1 40 Timte 
Chelmsford .......0000. 82 ee 46 94 Oat 
Maldon icc. becca 88 10° 7s Al 8 «114 
Colchester —.........00 66 10 «68 34 ‘ey 
Witham f..8.4-c0e 97 12 05 
Bramtred %..-kccscoe 7) 10 9% 40 6.94 184 
Dinmow 2 c8éen.S 103 12 1 37 Fad Ee 
Saffron Walden .... 95 125 /0n 55 9% <4 
Suffolk— 
Risbridge s..cn-vs.c0u. 98 11, Gia 5d | es 
Sudbury, ...@-ccese, | 89 10 49 45 Y Baa 
Cosford ...0. Betdicee 81 11 £s 52 ‘ fhe 
Mildenhall _............ 76 10'*2 58 8 «1 
Hartismere ..........+ 74, io) fe 41 Sas 
Hoxne eee: 87 11 ha 58 aa” 
Norfolk— 
Forehoe eoscscnvsccenuce 90 11 f= 43 ie 
Henstead 2:28 -sccsrenee 72 10 - 44 8 4% 
Blotields....-ceceee 65 10 Fa 37 ‘iets 
Guiltcross <2.4..0-4e. 93 II = 52 8 9% 
Mitford and ‘ 
Launditch ...... 18 ded is Ag ars 
Walsingham........0 97 12 = 48 8 -—-4 
Freebridge Lynn.... 89 10 2 54 7 10F 
King’s Lynn 5 ....ce0t 19 | 11°33 39 et 
Swaffham .......ssee0 80 IO fe £0 8. 10% 
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TaBLe V Contd.— Unions where Pauperism Cost over 10s. per Head 


























an 1870. 
1870. 1884. 
Number Rate i Head Number Rate per Head 
ost f Cost 
of Paupers of Total Relief on of Paupers of Total Relief on 
per 1,000, Population. per 1,000, Population. 

Wilts— grr de Sm Pia: 
Chippenham.......... ; 75 Ton a 47 ah NOx 
OU a a ee 102 ¥2 10 40 8. 64 
Marlborough _........ 64, {Ole 5 36 6 64 
Melksham. ...........500 88 II I 46 8 F3r 
RE AEITOPCL” c.2.cex-cessoeoe 74 im 9 Al 7 4h 
Westbury and 3 

Whorwelsdown 82 TMiDiT oF Mieke 
Warminster ............ 113 ae 58 8 49 
AMESDULY .....eeeseceee AG LOR ie 7 43 7 aes 
SUE TCO scone pcceten: 103 ree as 48 9 -? 
BIE acvesccvessseessees 91 Lip git 52 Jee 

Dorsetshire— 
Sturminster ............ 80 1 6 39 Si94 
LANOLOLG .......0.000400e 84 Tope 52 SaanG 
Wareham == and by 

MUP DCGK corscoscosse 108 Wan ae Te oya 

Beaminster .........00 91 fos 6 60 9g -6e 
Devonshire— 

PNM OI pooiaanssccossh sees 84 TO.) 27. 74, Io. 11% 

ET VETLOM 5 <-.00s08ee0ee0 81 Eiteeed — = 
Somersetshire—_ 

PRWAHGON © odsecc....000: 87 Io = 59 Vi Mie 
Wincanton ............ 83 EO eel 60 Om nat 
Shepton Mallet .... 100 sae ee | 55 Oi ees 
BEE GTY oe v.,00eeceseeooses 82 10 9 57 sip are 

Gloucestershire— 
oT) 76 gay 6 59 Io. 11 
ENB WOTG orc cledqoccssoeeess 97 12. & 48 8 22 
Cirencester ............ 63 to.4 = 48 Soe Ae 

Leicestershire— 

Market Harborough 75 Io 10 38 rbohags: 

Lancashire— 

BATVEEDOOL] 53..0.0.es0000+s 74, Wee eed 35 aa 
Manchester ............ 78 Io = 31 9 8 

North Wales— 

0 85 Io - 56 Str. 4 

ROR WAY 6. tos sdszizeseceorse 83 Bakes as 4. 39 8 Gue6t 
PUT BIBSEY o.os.:soyceosesse 110 ip ed 60 Souk 
Holyhead .........00000 124, jo ne 69 9 24 
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Discussion on Mason CRAIGIE’S PAPER. 


Mr. Epwrn Cuapwick, C.B., said he considered that the paper pre- 
sented by Major Craigie deserved distinguished thanks for its pains- 
taking and lucid discrimination of experiences conclusive to settled 
principles of administration. He regarded the paper as superior 
to any—unless it be very recent—reports of the Local Government 
Board in which such discrimination ought to be displayed. But 
in experience for comparison with the past administration, the 
available statistics are very defective, as indeed all are. When the 
rates had reached the sum stated of 13s. per head of the popula- 
tion, the pressure became so severe that efforts were made to throw 
charges on other matters of expenditure, as on labour rates, road 
rates, and rates on other subject matters of pauperising expen- 
diture, of which no accounts could be got, and could only widely 
be guessed at as additions of 2,000,000/. or more. When the 
executive commission took over the administration, the rates were 
returned as 9,000,000/., but they could not be less than 2,000,000/. 
in addition. The rates now, if the former system could have been 
continued, must have been more than double what they are now 
even with a partial application of the principle then laid down. 
In his (Mr. Chadwick’s) own Report of 1833, the principles of 
which were adopted by the Commission of Inquiry, by the Govern- 
ment and by Parliament—his conclusion was that it was essential 
to the working of every one of the improvements set forth that 
the administration of the poor laws should be entrusted as to 
their general superintendence to one central authority with exten- 
Slve powers, and as to their details to paid officers acting under 
the consciousness of constant superintendence and strict respon- 
sibility. The duties of the unpaid and practically irresponsible, 
that commission considered should be confined to the exercise 
of supervisory functions only like those of visitng magistrates 
to prisons. But this decision was not carried out by the new 
executive commission, under circumstances which were too long to 
particularise. The return to the principles of 1833, that is to say, 
those of his (Mr. Chadwick’s) own report, has been petitioned for 
by the Chamber of Agriculture, and by representatives of the 
boards of guardians. There is, however, a sufficient number of 
practical examples, such as at Whitechapel, St. George’s in the 
Hast, Stepney, Manchester, Cambridge, and St. Neott’s, where the 
original measure has been in course of practical operation by the 
guardians voluntarily adopting it, and by exercising only super- 
visory functions, looking over the relief lists and leaving the 
executive duties to competent paid officers. Thus in the White- 
chapel Union there have been as many as 6,000 out-door paupers, 
now with increasing pressure of distress, there is scarcely any. 
In Manchester there have been as many as 20,000 out-door — 
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paupers, on ordinary occasions some 6,000, but now there are 
almost none. And so in the other districts mentioned. It has 
been objected by @ priori reasoners to the instance of Whitechapel 
for example that this restriction of out-door relief must occasion 
an augmentation of crime. Crime has been reduced to less than 
one half of what it was previously. It was said you must trench 
upon private resources and diminish the deposits in the savings 
banks ;—those deposits have largely increased. The system which 
leaves the executive administration to the unpaid and irresponsible, 
leaves it to the exercise of a very weak and timid administration 
of half a day in the week at the best of attention, and if there is no 
corruption—as is common. ‘The relief by the permanent officer is 
on a competent study during every working hour during every day 
in the week. The common fallacy now of half a century of dura- 
tion, on which out-door money relief is advanced, even if it be by 
a Sir Roger de Coverley, is this: ‘‘ Oh, I know this poor old body 
well; the least relief we can give her is half-a-crown in money; if 
she is sent into the house it will cost double that.” The large 
multiplication of the half-crowns that follows is overlooked. The 
late Rev. Thomas Whately, brother of Archbishop Whately, was 
the ablest local parochial economist whom they met with in the 
course of their local inquiry. He gave as a last text of exhor- 
tation, ‘‘ Do not flinch from shutting off all the out-door relief to 
the widows and poor bodies. I did it to all in my parish, and by 
it I doubled the incomes of every one of them.’ But how did he 
double all their incomes? It was in this wise. This poor body 
had a brother who was a shopkeeper, and he allowed her 1s. 6d. 
or 2s. a week; she had a son in place who allowed her 1s.; she 
had a daughter in place who allowed her another 1s. She had 
also a patron, a former employer, who added to the contributions. 
Now the administrative element still unconsidered is this—that 
amongst the wage classes all persons have family or friendly 
connections, and if anyone is a perfectly lone person without 
any connection whatever, then assuredly a well regulated union 
house is the best place for him or her for relief, medical as well 
as other. He might present another example on a large scale. 
On the occurrence of the cotton famine in Lancashire, relief for 
40,000 of the destitute was provided in sanitary earthwork under 
the superintendence of Mr. (now Sir) Robert Rawlinson. Of that 
relief only 7,000 accepted it. Now what became of the other 33,000? 
Asa rule they had all family connections. One cotton spinner might 
have a brother who was a carpenter, another who was a bricklayer, 
another who was an iron-worker or a collier. He went and dined 
with them, and they would join in helping him in migration or 
emigration, or in some new source of employment found out for 
him. The effect of this mode of relief is to strengthen family 
feelings and social conditions, which out-door money relief destroys. 
One important course of improvement would be by conferring 
upon the new county councils the power of directing contracts for 
the supplies of food, for materials for the whole county, while 
considerable beneficial employment may be provided for the 
inmates of the several institutions, and an economy of large 
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wholesale prices effected, and another very considerable improve- 
ment in the local representation would be obtained by clearing 
away from the local boards those who seek and obtain office 
solely for the sake of the contracts or the patronage in contracts. 
This would bring about what was originally intended, and would 
effect, as paid officers of experience agreed, considerable improve- 
ment in the administration, and a further reduction of at least 
3 million £ of local charges. Out-door relief in money often goes 
to the payment of the rents of the bad tenements of the adminis- 
trators, or to be spent in their shops, or even yet in aid of wages, 
or in ways baneful to the interests of the wage classes. A return 
to ‘ Vestralisation,” to which there is a tendency on the part of 
people who do not know what it once was, would aggravate the 
evils of the wasteful distribution of unpaid parish overseers, 
while the services of some 13,000 paid officers, though as yet 
imperfectly organised, has largely advanced wages. An extension 
of competent centralisation in wider local areas would still further 
greatly reduce the existing evils and excessive charges for the 
benefit of all classes, especially for the benefit of the wage classes. 


Mr. Stantey Lerauton, M.P., said he would give a few statistics 
of an agricultural union with which he was intimately acquainted, 
the Atcham Union, in illustration and support of the paper read 
by Major Craigie. His figures would confirm the statement of 
Major Craigie, that the strict regulation of out-door relief did not 
‘“‘ force people into the house.’ That assertion, often repeated, was © 
not supported by facts, and was contradicted by figures. The 
Atcham Union was agricultural, the wages were rather lower than 
the general standard, the rents for cottages and gardens were also 
low, ranging from 3/. to 4l., and there were an unusually large 
number of ‘‘ cowtakes”’ at rents of 8/. to 12/., of which agri- 
cultural labourers were the tenants. Such being the general 
characteristics of the union, he would say that the principles of the 
new poor law had been carried out within the union since its 
formation, and he would now compare the figures of 


1836. with 1856. 
POPUIATION. ccjcuutseess 17,855,  vssecssiesecevsssecauessts etna aaa 19,088 
Poor Tabes eia.ccseiags $5957 68 -<soecsoes svesepavaveve ata Mien ae £4,895 

Paupers— 
EOAINIOS sseassnaceeceotetres T ,06.5- . ssossovcsosepectetuseseamte mattnnne sie 243 
OUSODS 2 tscetcscarernece 15395 © soccoscoccssesroseceitendet te eneeanaanmne 329 
Bastards cetera 27'L. esevsssectucveceoedtepeeaal eet tan mEmaaEn 297 
I In every 12 of population. I in every 58 of population. 
In-door. In-door. 

ACTER oaecten teettinecsice 13.1 censsoneseenensaecos ech eerste nanan 93 
CHIANG On tueeratess 65 soovessdhedtoncosgeneoes canenteytie enema 83 

Total meres LOG. (4. caiben ocdusbaddcverdonah, nena 176 


The children in the workhouse in 1856 were composed of the 
following classes: 30 illegitimate with mothers, 4 illegitimate 
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deserted, 3 illegitimate orphans, 15 legitimate with their parents, 
15 orphans, 4 deserted, 12 others. The same rules with the same 
results have been applied continuously. Thus immediately after 
the new poor law came into operation in 1838, the applicants for 
out-relief were 215, of whom 100 received out-relief, and 115 were 
offered the house; in 1856 the applicants for out-relief were 40, of 
whom 26 received out-relief, and 14 were offered the house. Of 
the 14 who in the last year were offered the house only 4 accepted, 
and of these only 2.stayed for more than a fortnight. Adequate 
relief, as had often been pointed out, could only be given in the 
house. It was downright cruelty to keep a family in a tenement 
scarcely fit for human habitation, on the edge of starvation, by 
giving a dole every week. When people talked of “ breaking up 
the home,” they ought to consider whether the home was worth 
preserving. Take such a case as the following, which was a real 
ease, and typical of thousands: A man of 64, a wife of 38, and 
three children, living in a cottage with one bed-room. Out-door 
relief was asked and was refused; the house was offered, and with 
some regrets and difficulty at length accepted. During the first 
fortnight in the house the man was laid up in the workhouse 
infirmary in bed, the woman was confined, and the three children 
were put to school. Supposing 5s. or even 10s. a week had been 
given in out-relief, just conceive the state of things which would 
have prevailed in that one-bed roomed cottage during that fort- 
night. He would mention some of the rules which were generally 
acted upon in that union, excepting in cases of urgency or sudden 
sickness: No out-door relief granted (1) to any who rents more 
than half an acre; (2) or who pays more than 4J. Ios. rent; (3) 
or to orphan children; (4) or to deserted wives or children; (5) or 
to men who plead ‘“‘no work;” (6) The whole cost of funerals is 
paid where necessary, but no grant is made towards a portion of 
the cost. The board of guardians always endeavoured to inform 
itself and to give information as to where work could be procured, 
and in times of difficulty to induce either private persons or public 
bodies to lay out money in improvements. Their object was to 
endeavour to raise the status of the labouring class. By putting 
itself in communication with the landlords and employers of labour 
as well as the poor, a board could do much. He recommended that 
the names of the out-door paupers should be published quarterly 
in every union, together with the names of their landlords attached, 
and of the rent they were paying, and the accommodation in their 
cottages. Out-door relief should be conditional on the cottage 
being in good repair. Another condition of such relief ought to be 
that it should be adequate, otherwise it was inevitable that it 
would interfere with the standard of wages, and depress the 
condition of the independent poor. If a man was in distress who 
should assist him? Upon whom had he legitimate claims? He 
would place them in the following order: (1) Children upon 
parents; (2) Parents upon children; (3) Relations upon rela- 
tions; (4) Neighbours upon neighbours; (5) Tenants upon 
landords; (6) Labourers upon employers. And lastly, when 
destitute persons had exhausted all their claims, and when the 
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whole world turned their backs upon them, then, and then only, 
had they a claim upon the ratepayers. 


Mr. W. J. Harris said that in the early part of this century a 
most pernicious system came into vogue for relief to be given 
simply in lieu of wages, but of late years that system had been 
almost entirely departed from. He hoped however, that the 
practice would not now go too far in the direction of refusing all 
out-door relief in cases of hardship. In the union in which he was 
a guardian relief was never given in lieu of wages, and a reason- 
able amount of out-door relief was granted after each case had 
been properly examined into and reported upon. It had been 
found that out-door relief was In many cases cheaper, and also 
more humane. He was sorry to differ from Mr. Stanley Leighton 
on that point, but he was certain that it would often be cruel to 
separate the infirm and sick from their families. Major Craigie 
had mentioned the special case of Brixworth, which in 1881 had 
a population of 13,336, and said that there were in 1871 95 per 
cent. in receipt of relief on the Ist January. That meant that 
285 per cent. of the whole population received relief at some time 
or other during that year. That seemed to imply that that parish 
must in 1871 have been in almost as bad a state as many of the 
places upon which such startling evidence was given in the Report 
of the Commissioners in 1834. The change was no doubt needed, 
but there was strong evidence afforded by Major Craigie’s own 
statistics that it was too drastically applied. The cases of medical — 
relief in 1870 were 386, and in 1887 only 1. There must be a good 
many in that neighbourhood who were now suffering from so 
drastic a change, and the small wages of the agricultural labourers 
must be rather severely and unfair! ly trenched upon in giving help 
to their own class. What the administrators of relief had mostly to 
look to was, that able-bodied men did not receive relief. If they 
were without work they must either go to the house or get some- 
thing to do at such wages as employers could afford; and it might 
be depended upon that if this plan were strictly enforced nearly all 
of them would find something to do. In towns it was very 
different from what it was in the rural districts. Take London 
for instance. Of course the rent of rooms in London was so high, 
that it was of great importance to a family to get an infirm person 
taken into the house so as to get rid of him or her. In rural 
districts where rents were about one-fifth of those charged in 
London that was not so. The father or the mother or may be a 
sister might be infirm, but still able to do something in the way of 
attending to the children, or cooking the meals. The 2s. or 3s. given 
by the board of guardians in such a case enabled the wage earner 
to keep the poor man or woman out of the poor house, and to make 
some use of them as well. He entirely agreed with Mr. Chadwick 
that paid officers ought to be entrusted with the relief, and that no 
persons interested either in the rates or in the wages of the poor 
should have too much to do with the direct relief. The great 
thing that the labouring classes required to keep them away from 
the poor house was a little land around their cottages. Wherever 
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he (Mr. Harris) had let a little land to labouring men they had 
“always put money by. It kept them away from the public house, 
and in his parish they never had an able-bodied pauper—they had 
only two or three infirm widows on the books out of a population 
of 450. Then there should be some arrangement for national 
thrift. The Government had taken up the savings bank system 
with great vigour. Nearly all thrift societies in villages were badly 
managed. If the Government would take the management of such 
societies in conjunction with the savings banks, and draw up rules 

to be hung up in the schools, he believed that in the next generation 
_ there would not be one-fourth the present pauperism; for education 
to be practical ought to encourage a desire for independence. 


Mr. C. M. Kerwwepy, C.B., agreed generally with the conclusions 
of the paper, though he held that the increase of trade since 1831, 
and the development of the use of coal and iron had much to do 
with the diminution of pauperism. His experience was that in 
- many cases out-door relief was more beneficial and cheaper than 
in-door relief, both in itself and in its results. Pauperism has a 
tendency to perpetuate itself; and that tendency is as great or 
greater in the house as in out-door relief. He regretted the loss 
of the apprenticeship system as a means of checking the perpetua- 
tion of pauperism : a most effectual means, he maintained, if rightly 
used. He fully agreed that reliance should be chiefly placed on 
local management; but thought that in estimating its value in 
particular instances, and the full meaning of the tables annexed to 
this important and interesting paper, questions of the rate of 
wages, cost of living, emigration, and opportunities for thrift affect 
largely the curve of pauperism. ‘The duties of the Central 
Department in London should be those of supervision rather than 
of direct interference. 


Mr. J. Frercuer said that in Hampstead, where he was 
chairman of the board of guardians, an extreme course with 
regard to out relief had not been taken. An endeavour had, how- 
ever, been made not to increase it, and though the population had 
nearly doubled during the last few years, the out relief remained 
stationary, and it was hoped that it would even be diminished. 
The board at Hampstead was perhaps too lenient in respect to 
widows, for there was a sort of tradition there that where a bread- 
winner had been taken away by death, the widow should be 
encouraged for a limited period. With that exception the out 
relief was confined to cases of urgency and illness, but the 
guardians had never been able to see their way to adopt the 
arrangements by which the Whitechapel guardians had got rid of 
out relief altogether. 


Sir R. W. Rawson thought when humanity and sympathy 
disposed the guardians to assist a widow, a fixed time should be 
named beyond which the out-door relief should not be granted. 
When the question of the management of the poor was likely to 
come before the legislature, he hoped that the facts contained in 
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Major Craigie’s paper would afford a valuable guide to the future 
administrators of the poor law, and be productive of some relief of 
the burdens of the ratepayers. . 


The CnHairman, referring to the reduction in the number of 
wives of soldiers and sailors who received out-door relief, as shown 
in Table G, said he thought it might to some extent be accounted 
for by the great change introduced into the army by Lord Cardwell 
in 1871, when the short service system began. He thought it 
would be well if Major Craigie could ascertain from the military 
returns what was the relative proportion of married soldiers in 
1871 and in 1887. 


Mr. STEPHEN Bourne said that there were two or three points 
connected with the rapid drop between 1871 and 1877. The 
former was the year in which there was a large increase in the 
export trade, pointing of course to a very considerable increase in 
the wages of the people, and thereby lessening the number of 
those who came on the rates. He also thought the cost of food 
was very much reduced at the same time. Major Craigie had 
plainly proved that it was possible to lessen the contributions for 
the maintenance of the poor, but he had not proved that such 
reduction was not concurrent with an alteration in the circum- 
stances of the poor themselves. He had however disposed of the 
appeal to the amount of poor relief as a proof of the prosperity 
or otherwise of the country. It should not be forgotten that there 
was a great deal of private charity, and the diminution of poor 
relief did not show that destitution did not exist. Those who 
were benevolent helped their neighbours because the out-door 
relief was withdrawn. In 1876 the amount received by the 
revenue from alcoholic liquors was 1. per head; now it was 
16s. or 16s. 6d., and it might fairly be claimed that that reduction 
had something to do with the incidence of poor relief. It was 
only by pursuing researches into what might be considered out of 
the way corners that the prosperity or otherwise of the country 
could be estimated. 


Masor Craicie (in reply) said that he only regretted that none 
of the party of reaction, who advocated a recurrence to a less 
strict system of poor law administration, on the ground that it was 
more popular, had put in an appearance that evening. Scarcely 
any of the speakers had impugned the general conclusions of the 
paper. The Chairman had no doubt rightly accounted for the 
diminished number of soldiers’ wives relieved. He was bound to » 
take exception to his friend Mr. Bourne’s suggestion, that there 
was a close connection and interchange between the giving of 
charity and the paying of poor rates. The poor rate was not 
imposed to relieve the benevolent from ministering to the dis- 
tressed, nor were the benevolent asked to relieve the ratepayers by 
assuming the duty properly falling on the poor rate. Totally 
different motives guided the two sorts of relief. The sole duty of 
a board of guardians was how best to relieve absolute destitution. 
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None he believed did less than this, and many boards mischievously 
attempted to do much more, and in so doing increased pauperism 
in their districts. The current of events in the unions he had 
mentioned ought to teach that there was still a wide margin for 
reform, and that there might be an immense reduction effected yet 
in respect of the burden of poor relief. Mr. Harris had alluded to 
the possibility of breaking up homes by the offer of the workhouse. 
The figures quoted in the paper seemed to dispose of this bugbear. 
Where most was done these consequences had not followed. But 
if even all that was prophesied happened in this direction, and one 
or two rate-maintained homes in a union were broken up by a 
sudden change of policy in one year, the number would be few in 
the future. Individual cases even of considerable hardship must 
not be regarded as paramount in this matter, without taking into 
consideration the effect on the community as a whole. In our alarm 
lest discomfort should attend the conditions under which relief was 
given to an individual, we may easily cause tenfold more harm to 
the State in general. It was above all things needful to maintain 
and mark the difference between a pauper and an independent self 
supporting citizen. Only on the previous night, in Parliament, 
reference was made by an ex-minister—Mr. Broadhurst—to the 
term pauper as harsh and obsolete. He suggested as a better term 
“industrial pensioner.” If the mischievous notion which underlay 
that expression were really to get hold again in England, we 
should go back not only to the pauper rolls of 1871 and 1863, but 
perhaps soon to those melancholy ones before 1834. Whole towns 
and villages would have to hypothecate their revenues for the 
provision of the growing charge which the support of a list of 
industrial pensioners would involve. With reference to the ques- 
tion of medical relief, he could not help thinking from the reports 
he had read, that there was no step which tended more surely to 
the placing of a man on the regular pauper lst than placing him 
on the medical list. He was certain that in the reformed union 
which he had visited while preparing the paper, no bad results 
either to the health or welfare of the union had resulted from what 
he had shown was the virtual stopping of so called medical relief. 
Co-operative clubs provided the men with medical attendance, so 
that even in illness they did not become paupers. One question 
raised by his paper he would like to have seen further debated, 
this was how far the notable drop in pauperism between 1871 and 
1877 was due to national prosperity, and how far it was due to the 
enforcement of a proper policy in respect to poor law administra- 
tion. Mr. Bourne suggested the large volume of our exports in 
these years as evidencing a manufacturing prosperity which might 
naturally lighten pauperism. But he would point out that the 
figures of his tables showed it was not so much in the busy manu- 
facturing districts as in backward and formerly pauperised agricul- 
tural unions that the great reduction had occurred. This pointed 
to some different cause as at work, and it certainly appeared to be 
mainly a reformed administration which had lghtened the pauper 
roll, 
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I.—Intreduction: the Name of West Barbary. 
“The first, last, and best county of England.” 


In the interesting biography of Samuel Drew, ‘‘shoemaker and 
_“metaphysician,” as he has sometimes been epigrammatically 
styled, we are told’ that, when he went to live at the Cornish 
town of St. Austell, “the rude manners of the population which 
‘had led some to call Cornwall ‘ West Barbary,’ were fast yielding 
“to the benign influences of that Gospel which had been so 
“‘ faithfully and zealously promulgated among its inhabitants by 
“ the Rey. John Wesley and his coadjutors.” 

And yet, in spite of the “ benign influences” of the Wesleyan 
revival, which perhaps was nowhere more pronounced, and has in 
‘no district been fraught with more abiding consequences, the name 
of ‘West Barbary” still survives, and even to-day is playfully 
applied on some occasions, if not by strangers, at least by the 
Cornish themselves, to their bleak and rugged county. It is not, 
indeed, that any warrant for the name can now be found in the 
“‘rude manners of the population;”’ for in this respect at least all 
- accounts are unanimous in crediting the faithful and zealous labours 
of “the Rev. John Wesley and his coadjutors” with the most 
remarkable and gratifying results. A writer, for instance, in 
Knight’s “‘ Penny Magazine,” stated? in 1836 that the ‘“ improve- 
“ment”? which had taken place in Cornwall during the “ last thirty 
“years” had been “very striking,” and that ‘Wesleyan Methodism” 
had undoubtedly “ had a share in producing this state of things.” 
A writer in the “ London Quarterly”? in 1862 maintained?’ that 
Wesleyan Methodism had been the chief agency in effecting what 
might be described as a “revolution”? in the moral and social 
condition of Cornwall. John Wesley himself, as early as 1781, had 
“ remarked :*—“ It pleased God the seed there sown has produced. 
“an abundant harvest.’ ‘ Indeed,” he added, ‘I hardly know 
“any part of the three kingdoms where there has been a more 
“general change.” And Mr. Wilkie Collins, writing in 1851, gave 
utterance to an opinion which might be echoed by many a grateful 
tourist, when he declared® that the ‘‘ manners of the Cornish of all 
“ranks down to the lowest” were “ remarkably distinguished by 
“ courtesy.” 

But it is rather because in this extreme corner of England— 
“ the farthest shire of England westwards,” as Carew termed it in 


1 «Samuel Drew, the Self-tanght Cornishman,” 1861, p. 57, 
2 Knight’s “ Penny Magazine,” 21st May, 1836. 
3 « London Quarterly,” XIX, 1862, pp. 1—42. 
* “ Wesley’s Works,” vol. xiii, p. 297. ° 
5 “ Rambles beyond Railways,” by Wilkie Collins. 
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his “Survey of Cornwall ’’—we can detect more abundant and 
closer links with the past than elsewhere, and because in some 
respects at least the population seems to have remained unaffected 
by modern changes, that the name can still be applied. “It is 
‘“‘ impossible,” remarked® the Quarterly Reviewer in 1867, “to 
‘spend even a few weeks in Cornwall without being impressed 
“ with the air of antiquity which pervades that county.” ‘‘ There is 
‘a continuity between the present and the past of that curious 
‘‘ peninsula, such as we seldom find in any other place.” And 
hence it is that Cornwall has always been an attractive subject of 
study to the antiquarian,’ be his researches architectural, linguistic, 
or legal; and that it presents no less interesting a field of 
inquiry to the economic antiquarian. The county abounds® with 
“ survivals’ of the past; and among these the system by which 
the mines are worked is as interesting and remarkable as are the 
ancient Celtic cromlechs, the extraordinary jurisdiction of the court 
of the Stannaries, and the few scanty traces which may still be 
found of the old Cornish language.? 

The economic student who is fresh from the perusal of that 
painful chapter of industrial history with which the last century 
closed and the present opened, and has traced the course of the 
sweeping revolution which was then effected in the methods of 
English industry, has seen how ancient landmarks were rudely 
removed, how new relations were substituted for old, and how, as 
one writer has put it, the word ‘‘ manufacturer” was made to 
“forget its etymology,” and the medieval craftsman, who lived 
and worked together with his apprentices and journeymen, gave 
place to the modern ‘master,’ who employed hundreds of 
“hands” whose very faces he might not know, and to whose 
interests his own were linked by the unsympathetic bond of a 
‘* cash-nexus,” might well be surprised to discover a district and 
an industry which seem to have escaped the disturbing influences 
of the “industrial revolution,” and to have preserved with 
unbroken continuity the same general system of wages from the 
middle of the last century, if not from a yet earlier date, down to 
the present day. 


§ “ Quarterly Review,” vol. cxxiii (1867), pp. 35, &. Cf. also “ An Unsenti- 
“mental Journey through Cornwall,” p. 13. 

7 It must be added that it has sometimes been the occasion of fanciful theories. 

8 The “ Quarterly Review” remarks that “it has been truly said that Corn- 
“‘ wall is poor in antiquities, but it is equally true that it is rich in antiquity.” 

® Dolly Pentreath, who is said to have been the last person who could talk in 
Cornish, died at Newlyn, near Penzance, in 1778; but fragments of the language 
are said still to live in the memory, eg., the numerals, and portions of the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Creeds.—‘ Leisure Hour,” 1879, pp. 167, &c.; * Quarterly 
* Review,” vol. cxxili, p. 40. 
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The social reformer, again, who has learnt to regard trades 
unions as one of the most powerful instruments for protecting the 
interests of the workmen, and yet at the same time as perhaps the 
most certain guarantee which is now available for the preservation 
of industrial peace, might well be astonished to find a district and 
an industry where strikes are said” to be “unknown,” and “no 
“‘ combinations or unions ”’ exist.” 

And lastly, the veteran co-operator, who has for years been 
persistently urging the extension of the principles, which have 
proved so successful in the distribution or consumption of wealth, to 
its production, and has met with little else save disappointment, if 
not failure, in practice, and—by a still more cruel dispensation of 
fate—with discouragement and dissension among his own brethren,” 
might well marvel to hear of a district and an industry where 
societies for co-operative distribution may be said without undue 
exaggeration to be practically non-existent, while the system of 
wages in the mines may be described without any great straining 
of language as a species of co-operative production.” 


il.—The Permanence of the System of Wages in the Mines. 


A partial explanation of the apparent enigma we have just 
noticed is undoubtedly to be found in the remoteness and separate 
character of the district. ‘There is no county in England with a 
“ stronger individuality than Cornwall,” remarked“ the author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” And there is a story, which may 
indeed be fabulous but is nevertheless current,” to the effect that 
in an old geography book of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the 
entry may be found: “‘ Cornwall: a foreign country on that side of 
England next to Spain.” At any rate a writer in ‘“ Chambers’s 
“ Journal’’ once described” it as “ one of the most un-English of 
“English counties ;’’ and to illustrate and justify this description the 
same writer pointed out that it was “the last region into which the 
“railway engine penetrated.” And yet—curiously enough—the 
county enjoys a historic connection with the engine, for Richard 

10 «© Penny Magazine,’ 27th December, 1834. 

1 §., Q. 1867, 5798. Cf. contra, “Mining Journal,” 11th January, 19th 
April, and 24th May, 1879, for strike at Devon Great Consols Mine. As frequent 
reference will have to be made to the parliamentary papers, I shall for the sake of 
abbreviating the notes refer to the Report (1887) of a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Stannaries Act (1869) Amendment Bill by the letter S, 
and to the Report (1864) of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the con- 
dition of all Mines in Great Britain to which the provisions of the Act 23 and 24 


Vict., cap. 181, do not apply, by the letter K. 

= Cf. address of Mr. T. Hughes at the recent co-operative congress held at 
Carlisle. 

13 Of. below, sec. vi. 14 « Good Words,” Ist January, 1867. 

15 “ Leisure Hour,” 1879, pp. 167, &e. 

#6 « Chambers’s Journal,” 17th February, 1861. 
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Trevithick, who is said by some to have been, together with his 
fellow townsman Andrew Vivian, the first to demonstrate the 
practical utility of the locomotive,” was a “captain” in a Cornish 
mine; and at a still earlier time the Vicar of the Cornish town of 
Redruth is credited’ with the fame of having identified the engine 
invented by Murdoch, as it came rumbling along the country road, 
pouring forth smoke, steam, and sparks, and casting a ruddy light 
across the darkness, with his Satanic Majesty hinself # 

But, despite of this, Mr. Wilkie Collins, writing about Cornwall 
in 1851, entitled his book “ Rambles beyond Railways,” and, 
although the title was speedily contradicted” by railway extension, 
yet even to-day the district has not by any means entirely forfeited 
its early character. Partly no doubt in consequence of the diffi- 
culties which the frequent alternations of hill and valley present to 
the railway engineer, and partly also—if we may believe some 
accounts*'—in consequence of the bitter contests which were 
carried on between the partisans of the broad and the narrow gauge 
at the time when the extension of railways into Cornwall was 
first contemplated, the traffic is still conveyed on a single line, and 
the trains are comparatively few in number and limited in speed. 
It is natural, then, that in such a district as this old customs and 
notions should survive, that even unreasoning superstition should 
stubbornly linger,” and that new ideas should make their way with 
comparative slowness. 

And this conclusion derives support from other significant facts. 
The writer in the “ Quarterly” to whom we have just alluded, 
stated that, in spite of the heated quarrels attending the early 
railway history of their county, the Cornish were ‘“‘ comparatively 
“ indifferent to political” agitation,” and took “little share in public 
‘““movements;’? and he said that this isolation of Cornwall was 
partly due to its ‘‘ geographical position.” In this respect again 
the county has only recently departed from its former traditions. 
In the district comprising the new parliamentary division of 
Camborne, which is familiarly known as the “ Mining Division,” 
a political contest is said not to have taken place for half a 


17 He first applied high pressure steam to locomotives. 

18 7.¢,in 1784. Cf. “ Life of Richard Trevithick,” by F. Trevithick, p. 147. 

19 Richard Trevithick’s engine, which was called the “Camborne Common 
“ Road Locomotive,” received also the local nickname of the “ puffing devil.” Cf. 
“Cornish Worthies,”’ by G. W. H. Tregellas, vol. ii, p. 319. 

29 Of. Preface to 2nd edit., 1861. 

21 « Quarterly Review,” vol. cii (1857), pp. 289-329. 

2 Especially among the miners. Cf. “ Leisure Hour,” 1879, pp. 171, &e.; 
1883, pp. 731, &e. 

23 The italics are my own. Cornwall, it is to be noticed, was conspicuous for 
its “ rotten boroughs.” Of. “ Leisure Hour,” 1879, pp. 171, &c. 

21 Of. statements reported in the “ West Briton,’ 10th September, 1889, 
during the general election. 
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century before 1885, and the then member had retained his seat 
undisturbed for a period of some seventeen years. 

It is, we must remember, the mining district which has 
especially preserved this local and individual character. The 
eastern part of the county” seems to have been more easily 
susceptible to external influences, and the single words and phrases 
which still survive of the Cornish language are said to be found 
almost exclusively in West Cornwall. Nor is it without signi- 
ficance in this connection that the comparative decline—to which 
we shall call attention later—in the prevalence of perhaps the 
most distinctive feature of the Cornish system—the payment of 
tribute as it is called—has been more marked in the mines of Hast 
than of West Cornwall,”® and that the most permanent home of 
that peculiarly Cornish “ cost-book” principle to which we shall 
presently allude, has been the western part of the county.’ In 
considering, then, the causes which have contributed to preserve 
the system of wages in the mines, we must pay some regard on 
the one hand to the separate nature of the county, and especially 
of the mining district, and on the other to the antiquity and 

distinctive character of the mines themselves. 

, Whether it be true*® or not that the Cassiterides, from which, 
according to Herodotus, tin was obtained, were identical with 
the west of Cornwall, or were mistaken for it, it is at any 
rate probable that the Quarterly Reviewer, from whom we have 
previously quoted, is scarcely guilty of exaggeration when he 
maintains that the ‘industry of our ports, our manufacturing 
provinces, our coal districts, almost that of London itself, are 
mere products of recent ages, compared with the trade of the 
Cornish tinners.” It is at least certain that the language of 
Carew’ when he says that the “tynne” of Cornwall—the ‘‘ little 
“angle,” as he calls it—‘‘overfloweth England, watereth Christen- 
_ ** dom, and is derived to a great part of the world besides,” might 
be applied with some deductions to a far earlier period than that 
at which he wrote. 

It is true, indeed, that the mines do not seem to have been 
worked for copper until a comparatively recent date. A report” 
on the condition of the Cornish mines presented to the House of 


25 There are also, it should be mentioned, a few tin mines in East Cornwall ; 
but they are less important, and the tin mining district, par excellence, is 
undoubtedly West Cornwall. 

Pojrag 1328: 27 §., Q. 19 and 20. 

*s Of. “ Underground Life; or, Mines and Miners,” by L. Simonin, translated 
and revised by H. W. Bristow, 1869, p. 280. Cf. also “Good Words,” Ist Feb- 
ruary, 1867, pp. 120, &c., and “ British Mining,” by R. Hunt, p. 115. 

#9 These statements are taken from an article by Sir Charles Lemon, contained 
in the Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. i, 1838, pp. 65—84. 
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Commons in 1799, stated that it was not “‘ until the latter end ” of 
the previous century ‘“‘ that copper was first discovered in Great 
‘“‘ Britian ;” but the report went on to remark that “that was in 
“ working the tin mines of Cornwall which had been wrought time 
“immemorial.” Borlase, again, whose book was published in 1758, 
but who probably wrote at an earlier date, maintained that ‘‘ the 
‘* application of the Cornish to work the copper mines”’ was “ not 
‘“* so old as the generation then living.” And Carne, summing up 
the question in the ‘‘ Geological Transactions of Cornwall,” argues 
that “on the whole it appears probable that previous to 1700 the 
‘copper ore produced in Cornwall was principally if not wholly 
“‘ from the tin mines, or at least from mines originally worked for 
“tin; and although it is by no means correct that it was not 
** till the latter end of the seventeenth century that copper ore was 
‘“‘ first discovered in Great Britain, as stated to a committee of 
“the House of Commons in 1799, yet that appears to have been 
“the period when mines were first set at work purposely for 
*¢ copper.” 
But attention has been drawn by M. Simonin,” among others, 
a the “ remarkable manner” in which “tin alternates with copper 
‘in the Cornish mines;” and Pryce in his ‘‘ Mineralogia Cornu- 
“‘ biensis,” points out that copper is usually more remote from the 
surface than tin, and is consequently discovered at a later period. 
Of recent years again the amount of copper produced in Great 
Britain has declined, partly indeed in consequence of the opening 
and cheaper working of American, Spanish, and other foreign ores, 
but partly also because the Cornish mines, which once yielded 
copper, have now once more developed deposits of tin. ‘To such an 
extent indeed has this been the case that a local newspaper 
reviewing the events of the year 1886, stated™ that copper mining 
was almost a “ past industry” in Cornwall; and the sales of — 
copper ore which once took place at Redruth were said in another 
issue of the same newspaper to have been abandoned. It is tin, 
therefore, which occupies the largest space in the history of the 
Cornish mines; and it is to the systems attending the production 
of tin that we must look in the main for the origin of the peculiar 
traditions of Cornish miners. 
The tin mines of Cornwall, as the report made to the House of 
Commons in 1799 stated, have been ‘‘ wrought time immemorial ;” 


30 «* Underground Life,” p. 304. Thus the famous Botallack mine was worked 
as a tin mine from 1721 at least, and abcut 1816 it was considered to be one of 
the most productive tin mines. In 1841 it was about to be abandoned, but a rich 
copper lode was discovered, while now it is once more worked for tin. Cf. Tre- 
gellas’ “ Guide to Cornwall,” pp. 29 and 30. 

31 « Western Morning News,” 3rd and 31st December, 1886. The sales were 
still continued at Truro. 
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and in the antiquity of the trade itself it is hardly fanciful to say 
that we may detect a reason for the long continuance of the system 
of wages. Tor this very antiquity gave a separate and distinctive 
character to the workers in the trade; and—to devote some atten- 
tion to a point which is perhaps the most striking illustration of 

this distinctive character—the Cornish miners like the lead miners 
of the Derbyshire Peak enjoy the privilege of being under extra- 
ordinary legal jurisdiction. 

The origin of the mining laws in Cornwall is said” indeed by a 
writer in the “ Penny Magazine” to date back to a time consider- 
ably anterior to the Norman conquest. And, although we may not 
give credence to this tradition, and may hold that if we did it 
would be as little possible to obtain any accurate idea of the details 
of these laws as it would be to discover the relation in which the 

Phoenicians may have stood to the management of the mines, or 
the nature of the system according to which at a subsequent 
period the Romans may have employed the labour of the Britons, 
or the character of the bargains by which, at a still later time, the 
mines may have been leased by King John to the Jews,” yet it is 
beyond doubt that the privileges, which are said to have been 

secured by afew Cornish gentlemen during the disturbances in the 
reigns of the monarchs who succeeded that sovereign, were con- 
V/ fined by a charter of the 33rd year of Edward I.* The right of 
working the tin had probably been vested in the Norman sovereigns 
as Harls of Cornwall, and the privileges of establishing a separate 
court of judicature and a ‘‘kind of parliament,” of collecting for 
the lords a toll of one-fifteenth® of the tin produced, and of pre- 
scribing conditions with regard to mining boundaries, were 
probably conceded in return for a payment of 4s. per cwt.” to 
the Harl of Cornwall. In the 33rd year then of Hdward I this 
charter was granted, and subsequent enactments were passed in 
the reigns of succeeding sovereigns. In the reign of Henry VII 
indeed the charter was forfeited for a time on account of 
“irregularities” in the conduct of the tinners; but it was restored 
on their submission, and the restoration was accompanied by the 
grant of the additional privilege that no law relating to the tinners 
should be enacted without the consent of twenty-four gentlemen 
tinners, who were to be chosen by a mayor and council in each 
of the “‘Stannary”™ divisions. This charter was confirmed by 


s2 « Penny Magazine,” 16th December, 1843. 

33 Of. “ British Mining,” chapters i—iii. 

34 Cf. Stephen’s “ Commentaries on the Laws of England,” 10th edit., vol. ili, 
book v, chap. iv, sec. 7. 35 The origin of the “ royalties.” 

36 This was abolished in 1838, cf. Statistical Journal, vol. ii, p. 268. 

%7 The court and the district over which its jurisdiction extended received the 
appellation of “ stannary,”’ from “stannum”’ the Latin word for tin. 
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Elizabeth, and thus the tinners definitely secured both a court and 
a parliament. 

They were divided into four districts, with the capital towns of 
Helston, Launceston, Lostwithiel, and Truro. In each of these 
districts a “steward” was appointed who held a court every three 
weeks and, together with a jury of six persons, tried and decided 
cases. From this court an appeal lay to the vice-warden of the 
Stannaries, who himself held a court every month and was chosen 
by the lord warden. From the decision of the vice-warden 
again appeal lay to the lord warden and thence to the earl, or, as 
he is now called, Duke of Cornwall... 

The Parliament, which was legislative and executive, consisted 
of 24 “‘stannators.”’ When any difficulty arose with regard to the 
interpretation of an old, or the enactment of a new, stannary 
custom, the lord warden, by command from the Duke of Cornwall 
or the Crown, issued precepts to the four towns of the stannary 
districts. Hach town selected 6 members, and occasionally in 
cases of importance the assembled “ stannators,” who were gentle- 
men of property in the district, and 16 of whom constituted a 
binding majority, chose for each district 6 assistant-stannators ~ 
who were connected with the practical working of the mines, and 
formed a lower house of assembly. 

The meetings of this parliament were however very rare, and — 
none is said to have taken place for a century or more. But the 
stannaries court has still its regular sittings. The separate courts 
of the different districts have been united into one; the jurisdiction 
of this court has been extended to the mines in Devonshire, which 
formerly had a distinctive court of their own, and to copper and 
other metals and non-metallic minerals found in the mines within 
the stannaries; and the procedure has been amended by the 
Stannaries Act of 1869, and by subsequent measures of the years 
1873 and 1876.* The sittings of the court are held periodically” at 
Truro—usually in the months of. February, May, August, and 
November—and last for two weeks; but the vice-warden also 
sits elsewhere in intermediate times to hear petitions for the 
“winding up” of companies. The court is chiefly employed* for 

38 Cf. Bainbridge’s ‘ Law of Mines and Minerals,” 4th edit., by A. Brown, 
1878, chap. vi, sec. 2. 

The court, which is described by a witness before a committee of the House 
of Commons in 1887 as the “cheapest court in England so far as its original 
‘‘ jurisdiction is concerned,” has been supported by a tax of a farthing in the 
pound levied upon all ore actually sold arising in the stannaries, and by the sum 
of 1,000/. which has been annually remitted by the Prince of Wales as a contri- 
bution towards its expenses. On paper the appeal from the vice-warden still “lies 
*‘ to the warden,” who refers the question, as a matter of course, to “ the Lords 


“ Justices.” (Cf. S., Q. 48, 45, 102, 107, 113, and 184.) 
2 §., Q. 4440. 49 Of. S45 Q.4720 and 4721. 
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arranging the calls made upon the “adventurers”—as_ the 
shareholders in the Cornish mines are styled—and for determining 
the liabilities of partnership under the so-called ‘‘cost-book’’* 


system. But the ancient privilege by which all “tinners and 


*‘ Jabourers”’ “in and about the stannaries,” can claim during the 


time of their “working in the stannaries” to ‘“‘sue and be 
“sued”? in their own court “in all matters arising within the 
“‘ stannaries,’ excepting “pleas of land, life and member,” in 
order that they “may not be drawn from their business which is 
“highly profitable to the public”’ by attending their law suits in 
_ other courts, is by no means defunct; and a local newspaper of 
26th November, 1885, contained a notice of an application made 
to the court by a Cornishman who had gone to America, which 
apparently was only refused because the jurisdiction of the vice- 
warden did not extend beyond the limits of the stannaries.* The 


41 The system is said by a witness before a committee of the House of Commons 
in 1887 to have been in existence for a “very long series of years, certainly for 
“nearly 300 years.” (Cf. Report on Stannaries Act (1869) Amendment Bill, 
1887, Q. 4.) “Up to the Company’s Act of 1862,” he stated, “every Cornish 
** mine was conducted on this basis,” and even now “all the great mines in Corn- 
“* wall”? are worked under the same peculiar system. It is true that since 1862 
many mines have been based upon the “limited liability principle ;” but a large 
number of these, it seems, “‘ have been failures.” (Q. 19.) 

The essential features of the system are described by the same witness as con- 
sisting of :— 

(1.) The Monthly Principle. All the accounts are to be “kept by the month,” 
“ everything is to be charged every month” in the “ cost-book,” and the adven- 
turers themselves are to hold monthly meetings (Q. 4). This indeed may have 
been the origin of that monthly payment of wages to which we shall afterwards 
allude (Q. 13); and even. now the “costs are regularly made up every month,” 
although the actual meetings are generally held at intervals of three or four 
months (or sixteen weeks). This is done in order to meet the convenience of the 
adventurers, who have grown in number from eight to many multiples of that 
figore or more, and who, instead of living as they once did in the same parish, or 
county, or district as the mine, are “scattered all over England” (Q. 17). It 
should be added that the theoretical basis of the system is the principle of cash 
versus credit; that technically the cost-book companies should not borrow (Q. 
4563), although as a matter of fact they are from time to time largely indebted to 
the bankers (Q. 4600); and that no capital should be advanced at the outset (Q. 
161). 

(2.) The right to relinquish a share at the end of a month on payment of all 
costs or calls due to date, and either to transfer the share to an outsider, or to 
compel the other adventurers to buy out the retiring adventurer’s interest in the 
mine and its machinery (Q. 4, 8, 14, and 17). It has been suggested that the 
footing on which the interest should be valued should be, not as formerly, that 
of “a going” but that of a “selling” concern (Q. 71); and that the remaining 
adventurers should enjoy the option of winding up the mine within a limited period 
after the relinquishment, For they themselves may be non-resident, while a 
resident adventurer or adventurers may contrive to get out of the undertaking 
when they see that it is on the point of failure (Q. 72). The Stannaries Act of 
1887 provides for these two objects. 


*2 The court has a general equitable jurisdiction in all disputes. Cf. S., Q.168 
and 1049, 
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militia again of the stannaries is not regulated by the general 
militia law but by a special enactment.” 

We have drawn attention to the history of the stannaries court, 
not only because it supplies perhaps the most striking evidence“ of 
the antiquity of the mines, and of the distinctive local character 
which is connected with that antiquity; but also because the 
permanence of the jurisdiction of the vice-warden is some indica- 
cation at least that the influences which are tending to lessen the 
isolation of the district may not be powerful enough to effect a 
complete change—though they may indeed produce alterations of 
detail—in the nature of the system under which the mines are 
worked, if it can be shown that that system rests on a basis of 
economic reason as well as of long tradition. 

For there can be no doubt that within recent years there have 
been influences at work which must tend to lessen this isolation. 
The tranquillity—if we do not call it lethargy—which had before 
prevailed in the political sphere, has given way to an activity and 
enthusiasm accompanying the most embittered of contests ; and it 
has been indisputably shown that the writer in the ‘‘ Quarterly,” from 
whom we have previously quoted, was not entirely mistaken when 
he remarked—in a different connection indeed than politics—that 
‘““ never was a small people more curiously and readily divisible 
‘¢ into factions.” or the contest between Whig and Radical in 1885 — 
was even more intense and bitter than, we imagine, can have been 
that which was waged between* the partisans of the broad and 
narrow gauge. There have been too the signs** of an agitation 
among the miners which may not impossibly resuit in the formation 
of an union; and for some years a stream of emigration has been 
flowing from the district which must produce its results. 


43 7.¢., 42 Geo. III, cap. 72. 

44 Pryce speaks of “the privileges, immunities, and stannary laws whereby 
* they ”’ (z.e., the Cornish miners) “ are distinguished, supported, and protected as 
““a separate body of people,” p. ix. It must of course be allowed that legad insti- 
tutions are peculiarly permanent. 

SEO fo SEs aoelor 

46 Cf. “ Western Morning News,” 4th November, 1886. ‘ Young Radical 
‘miners are discussing the formation of a miners’ union, but older and more 
* experienced men are not eager for it.” Cf. also S., Q. 2293—97. 

Some years ago indeed, when an agitation was fermenting on the question of 
the “ four weeks’ month ”—as it is termed—an attempt was made in East Cornwall 
and Devonshire to form a miners’ union. This was to bear the name of a Miners’ 
Mutual Benefit Association, and to lay down rules providing, amongst other things, 
for the appointment of a committee of the men in every mine. To this committee 
reference might be made by any miner dissatisfied with the price offered by the 
captain for a particular piece of work. But even this association professed to 
exclude strikes from its programme, and was successfully met by the adventurers 
with a “lock-out” of ‘ society men;” and thus both the dispute and the society 
came to a speedy end. (Cf. S., Q. 1092, and also “Cornish Telegraph,” 21st 
February, and “ West Briton,” 2nd, 9th, 16th, 28rd, and 30th March, 1866.) 
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Tt is not too much to say that figures may be adduced which 
tend to show that between the census of 1871 and that of 1881 a 
third of the mining population of Cornwall left the county. The 
registrar-general states in his general report*’ on the census of 
1881, that the population of Cornwall decreased by 8:9 per cent. 
during the previous decade, and that it is probable that the tin 
miners diminished by 34 per cent. ;“° and he notices the corrobora- 
tive fact that during the same period the Board of Trade returns 
exhibit a concurrent decrease of 21 per cent. in the production of 
tin in the United Kingdom. A witness before the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Housing of the Working Classes, spoke* to a similar 
effect of the “ constant emigration” from the county; and a special 
correspondent of the “ Daily News,’ who visited the ‘ mining 
* division’ in 1885, maintained™ that it was ‘‘no exaggeration to 
“say that there” was “ hardly a family in the locality some of the 
“members or intimates of which” were “not pushing their 
“‘ fortunes in Australia or the New World.” These emigrants, who 
apparently make the Canadian and American mines their chief 
destination,” are continually returning to take out their wives, 
_ their families, and their friends; and indeed this is one of the 
most pleasing traits in the miner’s character.” And hence it is 
that a journey to America appears to be scarcely more formidable 
than a journey to London, that letters from Cornishmen in America 
were published among the miners during the electoral contest of 
1885, and that a paper™ which circulates very extensively in the 
district may be fairly described as American in character. 

_ As the result of these combined causes there is little doubt that 
new ideas unknown before are spreading amongst the miners, and 


47 Of. “Census of England and Wales,”’ 1881, vol. iv, General Report, pp. 9 
and 48. 

48 7.e., from 15543 to 10253. 

The increase and decrease in the population of Cornwall for decennial 
periods since 1801 is given thus :— 


TABLE A. 





1801-11. | 1811-21. | 1821-31. | 1831-41. | 1841-51. | 1851-61. 1861-71. | 1871-81. 





49 Report, Q. 8151. 

50 “ Daily News,” 21st September, 1885; and also “Leisure Hour,” 1879, 
pp. 167, &e. 

Peanepor, H. W.C., Q..8152. 

52 Thid., @. 8158. ‘‘ Daily News,” 14th January, 1879. 

53 It must, however, be said that cases also occur where the poor law guardians 
discover that the emigrants have found it convenient to forget their families. 

5t i.e, the “ Redruth Independent.” 
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that the foundation which may have existed for the system of 
wages we are going to examine in the isolation of the district, is 
being undermined. Were this then the only basis of the system 
we might expect to hear of its early disappearance. But. the 
acceptance of this conclusion would imply acquiescence in a narrow - 
and misleading view. The permanence of the system cannot be 
attributed to the isolation of the district alone, but must also be 
traced to another and perhaps more potent cause. 

For although Cornwall seems, as far as can be ascertained, 
to be the birthplace of the system, yet it has been introduced— 
with some differences indeed—into other districts, and has there 
met with equal success, and shown promise of equal longevity. 
Mr. John Taylor, who is said to have been himself instrumental 
in promoting its introduction into Flintshire, Cardigan, Cumber- 
land, Yorkshire, and Ireland,*? described it in 1814 in a paper 
inserted in the ‘‘ Transactions of the Geological Society ”’** as ‘the 
‘‘ peculiar system invented and gradually improved to its present 
‘‘ state in the mines of Cornwall, and more recently adopted in the 
‘“‘ undertakings of the same kind in the adjoining county.” Buta 
royal commission which was appointed in 1864 to inquire ‘‘into 
“the condition of all mines to which the provisions of the Act 
‘* 23 and 24 Vict., cap. 151, do not apply,” found similar customs | 
prevailing*’ so far away as the lead mines of the north; and in 
one of these places the system of wages was declared*®* to have 
been in operation for the previous half century. It is said®? indeed 
by a witness before a committee of the House of Commons in 
1887, “to have been almost universally adopted in all the mines 
which are worked upon lodes;” and we may accept this statement 
as approximately correct in view of the fact that the Spanish mines 
of Limares®’—in common with mines in other parts of the globe— 
are apparently managed by Cornish captains. 

Nor indeed is the emigration of Cornishmen an entirely 
modern phenomenon, for Mr. Wilkie Collins stated® in 1851 that 
“emigration had been more largely resorted to in that county 
than perhaps in any other in England;” and that out of the 


55 Of. «Penny Magazine,” 4th November, 1843. In the north apparently 
there is no public auction. 

56 ** Geological Society’s Transactions,” vol. ii, sec. 14, 1814, p. 310. 

37 Report, Q. 13475—77, 18631, 13928, 14412, 14915—21, 14929, 15473, 
and 17374. The Yorkshire “bing tale” and “ fathom tale” correspond respee- 
tively to the Cornish “tribute ”’ and “ tutwork.” Appendix B vii, p. 322. S., 
Q. 246 and 247. 

58 Cf. Report, Q. 16195. 0S. QF2i7. eS. Q. 208; 

61 « Rambles beyond Railways,” p. 57. This efflux was apparently due to the 
potato blight. There was extensive emigration in 1867, owing to depression in 
the mining industry. Cf. “ Mining Journal,” 10th November, 1867; “ West 
« Briton,” 4th January, 1867. 
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population of the Penzance Union alone nearly 5 per cent. left 
_ for Australia or New Zealand in 1849. ait Quarterly Reviewer 
again in 1857 described ® the Cornishman as “one of the most loco- 
“ motive of mankind.” ‘‘ Emigration,” he remarked, had ‘“ been so 
“large of late years as to keep the population stationary, notwith- 
“ standing a flourishing state of domestic industry.” About the 
year 1827, indeed, it is curious to note that an® actual fore- 
shadowing of the present emigration to America occurred; for an 
article inserted in that year in the same “ Review,” and directed 
against speculation in Mexican and South American mines, shows 
how Cornish miners were taken across the ocean to work these 
mines, although, as the writer remarks, they were acquainted with 
copper and tin rather than silver. 

But a more cogent argument for the permanence of the nee 
may be found in the fact that during its recorded existence 
Cornish mining has passed through the most varied vicissitudes, 
and has, as we have noticed, at one time yielded copper and at 
another tin. Carew’s suggestive language indeed might be 
applied to a large part of the history of Cornish mining. “ But,” 
he quaintly remarks, ‘‘ you may not conceive that everie likelihood 
“ doth ever produce a certaintie, for divers have been hindered 
“ through bestowing charges in seeking and not finding, and many 
“ undone in finding, and not speeding whiles a faire show tempting 
“them to much cost hath in the end fayled in substance, and made 
“ the adventurers bankrupts of their hope and purse.” We are led 
then to seek for another cause for the permanence of the system, 
and that cause is to be found, as we shall endeavour to show, in 
the reasonableness and the efficacy of the system itself. 


III.—The Nature of the System. 


Some forty or fifty years ago descriptions of the Cornish miner 
and his habits, and system of work and wages, were a familiar 
topic in the pages of such periodicals as Knight’s ‘‘ Penny Maga- 
“zine.” And even so late as 1861 a writer in the “ Dublin 


62 « Quarterly Review,” vol. cii, pp. 289—329. 

& Tbid., vol. xxxvi, 1827, pp. 81—106. 

% Cf. for description of the Cornish miner, the following accounts amongst 
others : — : 

(1.) * Geological Society’s Transactions,”’ vol. ii, 1814, sec. 14. (2.) “Quarterly 
* Review,” vol. xxxvi, 1827, pp. 81—106. (3.) ‘ Penny Magazine,” 27th Decem- 
ber, 1834; 21st May, 1836; 4th November, 1843. (4.) Statistical Journal, vol. i, 
1833, pp. 66, &e. (5.) “ Economy of Machinery and Manufactures,” by C. 
Babbage, 4th edit., 1835 and 1846, chap. xxvi, secs. 306 and 307. (6.) “ Corn- 
“wall: its Mines and Miners” (Traveller’s Library, vol. xxiii), 1855. (7.) “ London 
Quarterly Review, ” vol. vi, 1856, pp. 4836—85.  (8.) “ Dublin University 
“Magazine,” vol. iviii, July, 1861, pp. 32—465. (9.) * Deep Down in the 
“Cornish Mines,” by R. Ballantyne, pp. 354, &c. (14.) “ Report of Mines Com- 
“mission,” 1864, pp. xxii and xxiii. 
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‘“‘ University Magazine” declared” that the character and habits of 
the Cornish Miner ‘had been described times out of number.” 
But of recent years the attention of the public has been drawn in 
other directions; and it may therefore be well to give a brief 
description of the system of work before we attempt to trace its 
history or to discuss its advantages and its drawbacks. The de- 
scription will be more serviceable for our purpose if we select 
a period when the system had become—to use the phrase with 
some qualification—stereotyped in its main features. And, although 
this course may appear somewhat arbitrary, it will nevertheless 
bring our description into accord with the common account given 
in most of the authorities to which we shall have occasion to refer, 
and will also throw into the boldest relief the main characteristic 
features of the system itself. 

The Cornish miner’s year then is divided into different periods ; 
and at the end of every such period a “‘ setting-day,” as it is called, 
occurs. Some time before this day the agents, or “captains,” as 
they are termed, go through the mine and decide what work is to 
be done in the succeeding period. They determine for instance on 
the one hand the work which must be executed, not directly for 
the purpose of obtaining the ore, but indirectly with the object of 
preparing the way. They decide what “shafts” must be sunk, 
what ‘‘levels’’?®> must be “driven,” ® and what ‘‘ winzes”® must 
be made. And this work of preparation is continually going on, for 
a mine is not held to be prospering unless it is being ‘‘ opened 
“out”? in this way. On the other hand they determine how many 
“ pitches,” or divisions of the lode, are to be worked or ‘‘ stoped.” 
They estimate the quantity and the quality of the ore which these 
pitches are likely to yield, and the amount of labour which must 
be devoted to the work. And ina similar way they decide upon 
the amount of labour which can be done in a given time in the 
work of preparing the way for the extraction of the ore, and deter- 
mine, for example, the quality of the ground through which the 
shafts or winzes are to be sunk, or the levels driven. 

On the setting-day the men employed in the mine, together with 
those who have come from other places desirous of work, assemble ~ 
round the ‘‘account-house,” or it may be a platform, where the chief 
agent or “captain”” takes his stand. The proceedings begin 


6 Cf. article quoted above (8). 

6 A “level” = a horizontal gallery at right angles to the shafts. 

67 Driven = made. 

8 A “winze” = a shaft sunk from one level to another for purposes of venti- 


a 


lation. 

° A “pitch” is a division or compartment marked out in the lode, the ore 
contained within which may be extracted by one body of miners. 

© There is usually more than one “ captain” in a Cornish mine: for instance, 
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with the reading of the rules and conditions under which the work 
of the mine is conducted; and these ‘“‘rules” are termed the 
*‘ veneral article.”"* Then follows a public auction or “survey ” 
as itis called. The captain states that a certain amount of work 
is to be done in some part of the mine for the purpose of 
preparing the way, that a “shaft,” for instance, is to be ‘‘ sunk,” 
or a “level driven.” He says that part of this work was let to 
(say) John Thomas and his “pare” for the previous period at so 
many shillings a lineal or cubic fathom; and he asks if John 
Thomas is willing to take the work on these terms for the 
succeeding period. John Thomas, who is called a “ taker,” and 
who represents a body of two to eight men or boys, who work 
together and constitute a “pare” or “pair,” as it 1s somewhat 
inconsistently styled,” perhaps replies that he is willing to accept 
the proffered terms. The captain then inquires whether anyone 
will do the work for less; and, so to say, puts it up to auction; and 
the bidding proceeds downwards according to the practice pursued 
ina “ Dutch” auction. If no one is willing to take it for less, the 
work is “knocked down” to John Thomas; but, if anyone is 
willing, it is given to the lowest bidder. The bidding is closed, 
not by the auctioneer’s hammer, but by a pebble; this is thrown 
into the air by the captain, and bids may be made before it reaches 
the ground; but when once it has done so, the last bidder is con- 
sidered to have secured the bid. The bidding however is seldom 
carried to so low a point as the captain considers to be a fair 
equivalent for the work, and consequently the auction merely 
determines the order of option. For the captain generally declares 
that he has a “reserve price,” and thinks that the work can be done 
for less than has been offered; and he proceeds to ask John 
Thomas, or the man who has obtained the priority of option, 
whether he is willing to accept these lower terms. Should he 
accept, the bargain is concluded; and should he not, it is offered 
to the man to whom the auction assigned the second choice; and 
so on until some one is found to be willing; or, should this not be 
the case, the letting of this part of the work is postponed until the 
next “setting-day.” Should however the bargain be concluded, the 
men go to work. They are charged for all the materials they 
there are “underground captains,’ and there are “grass captains,” who super- 
intend the work of “ dressing ” the ore, &c., on the surface, and there is the ‘chief 
“captain.” The title may perhaps have been taken from the mines in Saxony, 
where military discipline and uniform prevailed, for Queen Elizabeth is said to 
have introduced a number of German miners into England about 1570, to inspire 
and instruct the British miners. Cf. Hunt’s “ British Mining,” S., Q. 268, and 
Dr. C. Le Neve Foster’s evidence, given in 1879, before the Accidents in Mines 
Commission (cf. Preliminary Report, 1881, Q. 4099 and 4243). 


" This is not always read now. 
% A local term, ef. below, note 150. 
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use, whether in the shape of tools, of candles, or powder, &c., and 
for the cost of hauling the rubbish to the surface. At the end of 
the period for which the contract is let a balance sheet is prepared ; 
they are credited with the amount of work they have done, and 
debited with its cost, and frequently also with a subscription for 
medical attendance,” and for the maintenance of a club,” which 
supplies them or their families with help in case they re have 
sustained ‘‘ visible hurts.” 

The Royal Commission of 1864 stated that “ sient 
“deductions” were made in this way from the “nominal 
‘‘ earnings” of the men, and to illustrate this by an actual example, 
we may select a case recorded” in a book entitled ‘‘ Cornwall, its 
‘* Mines and Miners.”” The instance is taken from the ‘ bal-bills,”’ 
as the paying-bills are termed,” of the Devon Great Consols Mine, 
which was at one time one of the most prosperous enterprises in 
the mining district. It dates back to the year 1849, and to the 
month of November: = 

Tasue I. 

Six men contracted to do as much work as they could during a 
month in driving and excavating a level, 7 feet high by 7 feet wide, 
at 7/. per fathom. 


£ sacd, 
During the month 3 fathoms 3 feet and 4 inches were | : 
done, and therefore the amount due to them for this= if ck Bo 
On the other hand they were debited— 
iS ne 
To 48 lbs. candles ....2.c.cissasesccomiecnen 1 Ieee 
33 50 lbs.ipowder «...0)tqiseeeeneere ois 
x Balety-LUSee \—..5.nc0..2.ssemeecseee eee - 6 - 
Sy RLLULES Silcsectes teense toeacceeee neem eee Sahil he 
95 | CAML. Saessdee, sbdkcssecnsbede ok Saye eee - 2 6 
a Smaith’s COStSS...ci..coNescecnssqeceveeneeenn 2°. 6116 
3. drawing to surface ...:..9..-bseeemee 1.1520 
wy GOCtOr ANG S1Ck i. cntscaeaet eee -9- 
Total......dcnetyeneeteensateeneane 5 hs 
9 Sa 8 
And therefore they were entitled to receive the balance, or 16 12 4 


or 21. 16s. odd each on the next ‘‘ setting-day.” 


73 The Mines Commission (1864) alludes to dissatisfaction felt by the men 
because the doctor was chosen by the adventurers. (Report, p. xxiv.) He now 
seems in some cases to be chosen by the men. S., Q. 1049, 1730, and 1943. ’ 

74 The club payment varied (1864) from 6d. to 9d. per head per month. (K., 
p. xxiv.) These clubs, it must be remembered, “ provide against accidents, and in 
“* some cases provide burial expenses ;”” put they “do not give maintenance in case 
‘* of sickness or old age, and often are unable to»provide against permanent dis- 
“ablement.” Cf. 8., Q. 5249—51 and p. 14. 

75 These deductions are of course taken into consideration when the contracts 
are made, (K., p. xxiv; S., Q. 37, 339, 523, and 1428.) 

1S Palad, 7 8. (Q07Ga: 
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Sometimes these ‘‘ tut-workers,” as they are called, from the 
German “todt,” or dead, are credited in addition with small per- 
centages of the ore that may be extracted in the course of their 
excavations,” in order to induce them to keep it as separate as 
possible from the rubbish or “deads;” and during the progress of 
the work they sometimes receive payments on account. 

So far then for the work of preparing the way: we have next to 
consider the actual work of excavation. In this case the work to be 
done is divided into several compartments or “ pitches,” and is in a 
similar manner put up to auction, save that here the men offer to 
do the work on consideration of receiving a certain percentage of 
the price realised for the ore, and of paying all, or nearly all,” the 
cost incurred before it is reduced to a saleable state. 

_ Thus, to take an example of “tribute,” as this method is 
termed, from the same mine for the months of August and 
September—* 


TasLe IT. 
oa Sam 
We find that the men are credited With ......sessssseseees 68 5 9 
which is the amount due to them at 7s. 6d. in the £ 
on 182/. 2s. 2d. realised by the ore. 
They are debited on the other hand with— 
Sino us CL 
PA AICS AUTOS LDS.) cscecerviscsstecessvnseesees 312 - 
ER VOGT LOG.) ar eroteetcdsncoccesseonsvsxees GrIo, = 
Be OM racic syhict ose csseevececensseceees ikon es = 
ATMS ree tte c.0.cds-cosesceteevenSessucdeccd - 1 9 
Be Ie ISS ot yo ci .0 ess cdvevcbéapooleescennopes ei 
SNS sp: a ee - 6 - 
ee Ee Gog esac dea svenessie<nosone sed suns - 1 6 
PAIGE SE ORBES Wactotscecenssnei-accsaracensesnes'cess 2195.6 
LUN oa oa a are IT 
Bae RIII et RGe: ce ereensasecseccersescsserevesessedecses 6 10 
EOS aa a1 CS ae —- .8 Io 
Sampling and weighing ...... a eG 
Subsist or money Craw. ..........-ccscesees 367184 — 
PE OUGEL A ese tecrcthateasescdevesses 63°18 2 
637-18 ©2 
And therefore they have to receive a balance only of........ FE Pe 


They obtain, as will be noticed, a certain sum on account* to 


7 S., Q. 248 and 1281, contra 1602. 

9 Tramming is done sometimes at the expense of the men, sometimes at that 
of the adventurers (S., Q. 4069—71). 

*° The contracts were then let for periods of two months. 

81 Some accounts state that the ores were sold every week, and that the miners 
at once received their “tribute ;’’ but perhaps it was only the case that they were 
at once credited with it. 
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support them until the balance is handed over, and this sum is 
termed ‘“subsist”’ or “ cist ;” and they can relinquish the “ pitch,” 
on paying a fine of 20s. a man, should it prove irretrievably bad.” 
Such then is a brief description of the system of wages in the 
Cornish mines, as it existed at one time, and as it is still con- 
stituted in its main features, although, as we shall see, it has 
undergone changes of detail. 


IV.—The Origin of the System. 


The origin of the system, and, in particular, of that part of. 
it which is most distinctive in character, and which Babbage 
described® as especially good, is buried in obscurity ; but it seems 
to have certainly been in existence at as early a date as the middle 
of the last century. 

For a Frenchman,™ a M. Jars by name, who travelled and made 
observations in England in 1758, 1765, and 1769, expressly describes 
a, similar system as prevailing in Cornwall at that time. His obser- 
vations were collected and published at Paris under the title of 
“ Voyages Metallurgiques,”’ and a copy of the book is contained in 
the British Museum. In the third volume, which was published in 
1781, he alludes to the Cornish mines. In the fifth section of the 
“ Troisiéme Mémoire” he says that the neighbourhood of Redruth 
abounded in copper mines; and in the seventh section of the 
‘“‘ Septiéme Mémoire” he describes Cornwall in eulogistic terms 
as “cette province renommée depuis les tems les plus réculés par 
“ses mines d’étain qu’elle fournit 4 toute lEurope, et qui lest 
“ aujourd’ hui” (2.e., 1765) “presqu’ autant par celles de cuivre.”® 

And then in the tenth section he proceeds to give an account of 
the way in which the tin mines are worked. ‘ L’usage établi,” 
he remarks, “‘ dans toutes les mines, est de donner l’extraction du ~ 
‘‘ mineral par entreprise; les entrepreneurs ont des ouvriers & 
“leur gages qui travaillent sous leurs ordres; quelques-uns sont 
‘‘ ouvriers eux-mémes.”*’ On a day which has been previously fixed 

82 The dressing of the ores on the surface, or their preparation for the smelter, 
was at one time done chiefly by tribute or at least by contract; more recently it 
seems to have been executed to a great extent for daily wages, but some work is 
still done by contract with the tributer. S., Q.1775 and 1776. Cf. “ Penny 
“* Magazine,’ 27th December, 1843; Statistical Journal, vol. i, p. 73; and §., 
Q. 440 and 439. 

83 «* Hconomy of Machinery,” &c., sec. 306. 

st Sir Charles Lemon pointed out this fact in his article in the ‘Statistical 
Journal, vol. i, p. 74. 

85 «This province, celebrated from the most remote time for the mines of tin 
** with which it supplied all Europe, and almost equally renowned to-day for its — 
** copper mines.” 

86 «The established practice in all the mines is to grant the privilege of extract- _ 


** ing the mineral by contract; the contractors (or undertakers) have workmen in 
‘* their pay who work under their orders; some are themselves workmen.” 
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those who are interested in a mine (%.e., the adventurers), or their 
agents, assemble ; and the contractors (‘‘les entrepreneurs ”) make 
offers, bidding downwards (“en rabais,” 7.c., by ‘* Dutch” auction). 
The extent of each bargain is called a “ pitch,” and is usually 15, 
20, or 24 fathoms of ‘‘level”’ (7.e., the distance of one “ winze”’ 
from another), and 7 fathoms in depth. The number of workmen 
who are to do the work is fixed at seven, for example, or eight, or 
nine. The time of the contract is always (“toujours”) four 
months. The workmen find themselves the necessary tools 
(“outils”), light, and powder. The “interested” have only to 
provide for the maintenance of the machines and the ropes; but 
they must bring the mineral to grass (“jour”), even dressed for 
sale. The contract is determined by a portion of the mineral 
extracted, 7.e., the contractors receive a third, a fourth, or a fifth of 
the value raised; and in the tin mines they always receive their 
share in ore, but in the copper mines in cash. Hence the “ entre- 
*‘oreneurs’’ run risks, and have to judge by appearances. But 
not so the adventurers; and on this account the contractors can 
work for four months without interruption in the contract, but 
can also abandon the bargain after the first month, on the payment 
of 11. for each person. 

Here then we have the main outlines, together with some of the 
details, of the system we before described. It seems, if we may 
_ trust the minute particulars of M. Jars’ account, to be in a state of 
transition. The actual workmen appear for the most'part to be 
hired for wages, and to be under contractors who agree to excavate 
the ore for a certain percentage of the selling price. And it is to 
be noticed that, although the ‘‘ entrepreneurs’ are said elsewhere 
by M. Jars to be compelled to have workmen of all kinds, yet no 
express mention is made by him of the work to be done in prepara- 
tion for the extraction of the ore, but only of the work of actual 
extraction. Now it will be remembered that the work of extrac- 
tion, according to the description that we have previously given, 
was assigned to the tributers, and the work of preparation to the 
_tut-workmen. But, as we shall subsequently notice, it is the 
tut-workmen who approximate more closely to ordinary wage- 
earners, and it is the “tributers” who are further removed from 
that position. And yet M. Jars, confining his attention apparently 
to the work of extraction, speaks of the actual workmen as hired 
for wages. 

But he also states that the “entrepreneurs” are in some 
instances actual workmen; and in another passage he remarks 
that simple workmen often commence the “exploitation” of a 
mine at their own risk. If the mine promises well, but the cost 
of extraction is great, they can dispose of their interests in it to 


22 
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others who frequently advance them subsistence; and then, should 
the venture finally prove unsuccessful, they will go and work for 
wages in another mine in order to repay these advances. It is 
interesting to find that Pryce in his ‘ Mineralogia Cornubiensis,” 
which was published by subscription in 1778, uses language which 
tends to corroborate this account of M. Jars; and Pryce, we 
must remember, was an actual resident in the mining district. 
He states® that “shallow mines are sometimes occupied by 
* Jabouring miners ;” and—what is even more important—he alludes 
to a custom which was sometimes adopted of setting or leasing a 
whole mine on tribute. Some miner, he remarks, who may 
have several persons associated with him in the enterprise, takes a 
mine of the adventurers for a period of half a year, a year, or two 
years. If the mine yields tin, he pays the lord the share of the 
produce to which he is entitled, and hands over to the adventurers 
a half or a quarter of the remainder. If the mine on the other hand 
produces copper, he does not apparently pay the lord himself, but 
he does bear the sole expense of digging, of raising, and of dressing 
all the ore that is merchantable. 

It may be then that M. Jars has confused the details of the 
system ; and this is not impossible in the case of the observations 
of a foreigner. Buton the wholeit appears more probable from an 
examination of his writings that he was a careful observer, and 
that he would have exercised special care in recording a practice, 
the unique character of which evidently produced a strong and 
abiding impression on his mind. 

If then we adopt the latter conclusion, it is hardly fanciful to 
suppose that the system had been a long time in existence, and 
that it was now undergoing a transition—that the workmen were 
beginning to oust the “ middlemen,” and enter on the contracts — 
themselves. This hypothesis derives support from the account 
given by Pryce, for at the time when he wrote the transition had 
apparently reached a further stage. For the modern system of 
“ tribute” in wages was in full vigour in his time as well as that 
system of leasing a mine as a whole which we have just noticed. 
That system indeed may well have proved the stepping stone from 
the old order to the new—from the method of tribute as it is 
described by M. Jars to the method of tribute as it is found in 
‘more modern times. 

It is too to be noticed that M. Jars’ own Janguage seems to 
refer to a custom which was by no means novel, but had on the 
contrary been established so long that its main features might — 


87 P. 174. 

8s P, 178, and also “ British Mining,” p. 107. The Mines Commission (1864) — 
found that some of the mines in Wales were worked by workmen-adventurers, 
p. xxxiv. These sets were called “ Poor Men’s Ventures.” 
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almost be said to be stereotyped. And from the general character 
of his description we can infer at once the probability of a still 
earlier date for the introduction of the custom, and the likelihood of 
the survival of its main features toa time subsequent to alterations 
in its minor details. For even at the period when he wrote the 
title of captain was apparently in existence, and was applied to the 
first master miner, who then as now had subordinates under him, 
and who received a fixed salary every month together with a 
certain share in the proceeds of the mine. Reference is also made, 
as we might expect, to the laws of the stannaries; and—what is 
more remarkable—it appears that the sale of the copper ores was 
even then conducted according to a practice named “ ticketing,” 
which has been a marked characteristic® of Cornish mining during 
a large part of its history. 

According to this practice samples of the ores to be sold were 
sent before the day of the sale to the various smelters, and were 
taken by them to the assayers, who were men of practical 
experience rather than of scientific acquisitions. Having obtained 
the reports of these assayers, the representatives of the smelters 
determined upon the price they were respectively willing to give 
for the ores; and on the appointed day they met at Redruth or 
some other centre, put down the price on a ticket and handed it to 
the chairman of the meeting, who was generally the agent of the 
company selling the largest amount of ore. The prices offered for 
the different ores by the different smelters were arranged in tabular 
form, and the chairman drew a line under the highest offer; and 
with this process the bargain was concluded. This practice of 
ticketing has been recently revived in the sales of tin, and its 
revival has excited considerable local discussion, as it seems to 
be the result of a temporary rupture in a combination or quasi- 
combination which appears to have previously existed among the 
smelters. But the practice does not seem to have been common 


8 Of. “ Quarterly Review,” vol. xxxvi. Mr. John Taylor indeed in the 
“ Geological Transactions ” says that in his time the sales of the ¢7m were “ not 
“very well” conducted; althongh the copper was sold by “ticketing ;” and 
M, Jars similarly maintains that the tin was sold in his day by a bargain between 
the tinner and the smelter. But the Quarterly Reviewer applies his description, 
it would seem, equally to copper and tin. Cf. also “ De la Richesse Minérale,” 
by M. de Villefosse, tome i, p. 296. 

°° Of. “Western Morning News,” Ist and 31st December, 1886. The small 
number of the smelters tends to create combination. It is curious that the copper 
ore has been taken to Swansea to the coal to be smelted, while the coal has been 
brought to Cornwall to smelt the tin. Partly this has been due to the cost of 
transit in its relation to the comparative quantity of coal used in smelting the two 
metals, and partly to the regulation of the stannary laws. 

Cf. Mr. Frecheville, H.M.’s Inspector, remarks in the “ Mineral Statistics ”’ 
(1884), that “the amount paid by the smelter per cent. of metal contained in the 
“ore is calculated from the results of a dry assav after deduction of 1} from the 
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in the sales of tin, although the recent revival is not without a 
precedent.” In the sales of copper however the observation of the 
practice appears to have been almost, if not entirely, without breach 
or infringement ; and therefore the fact that it is mentioned by 
M. Jars fends to prove that he was describing a system, the main 
features of which had been, as we have stated already, stereotyped. 
by traditional usage. 

It is then possible, and even probable, that the introduction of 
the system was considerably anterior to the time at which M. Jars 
wrote; and indeed it may be the case that it was in existence in 
a rudimentary form in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. At any 
rate the statement contained in a manuscript book of that reign, 
which was written by a ‘“‘ bailiff of Blackmore,” and is quoted” 
by Sir Charles Lemon, is by no means irreconcilable with this 
hypothesis. The passage runs thus: “‘The most part of the 
“‘ workers of the black tyn and spaliers are very poor men, andi 
“no doubt that occupation can never make them rich; and chiefly 
‘such tyn-workers as have no bargain, but only trust to their 
“wages, altho’ they have never so rich a tyn-worke, for they 
‘have no profit of their tyn, if they be hired men, saving only 
‘‘ their wages, for their masters have their tyn. Now if they 
‘‘ should chance to be farmers® themselves, and their worke fall 
“bad, then run they most chiefly in their masters’ debts, and 
“‘ likely to incur more and more, rather than to requite any part 
“thereof; for of these two choyses, to be a hired man or a 
‘* farmer—the one is a certaintie, and the other an uncertaintie.™ 
“The farmer knoweth not how his worke will doe, until tyme 
‘‘ that he have proved it, and must needs live in hope all the yere, 
‘‘ which for the most part deceiveth him (as the saying is) ‘ Qui 
“spe vivit nunquam agit vitam...’ yet this much, I confess, 
“of the wealthiest of tynners, which happily worke together in 
“ one tyn-worke with the poore man, esc are very cherie and 
‘“‘ merciful towards their fellow-workers.” 

Carew again, who wrote at the end of the sixteenth century, 
states that “‘the partners may be either such tinners as work on 
“ their own behoof, or such adventurers as put in hired labourers,’ 


“‘ product per 20 (¢.e., 64 per cent.) for ‘returning’ charges.” By an old trade- 
custom there is also a deduction on the weight of « parcel of tin ore of 3 lbs. per 
cwt. 

1 °§., Q. 1418. 

2 Statistical Journal, vol. i, p. 71. The italics are mine. 

°3 Warmer = entrepreneur. 

% A curious anticipation of the main disadvantage of tribute. Of. infra. 

% Carew, it must be said, seems to be not unfairly described by the Quarterly 
Reviewer (vol. cii) as a “gentlemanly amateur, rather than a painstaking observer 
“ or antiquary.” His book was published in 1602. 
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“and that “the hirelings stand ata certain wages,” “either by 
*“‘ the day”’ or “for the year,” ‘“‘as their deserving can drive the 
“ bargain.” 

From the character of these passages, it is clear that any 
inference which is drawn must necessarily be of a hypothetical 
nature. But the hypothesis that the system had been introduced 
at an earlier date than that at which M. Jars conducted his 
inquiries, and that he wrote his description at a time when it was 
in a transitional state, and the taking of the contracts was passing 
from the ‘“‘ entrepreneurs” to the workmen themselves—who even 
previously had sometimes entered into a bargain and worked a 
mine on their own account—is at least not at variance with the 
facts we have noticed. 

A witness indeed before a committee of the House of Commons 
s 1887, maintained that ‘‘ Cornish mining is of such a kind that 

“it is impossible to estimate the work done by the miners by 
“time ;” and that therefore “from the first beginning of Cornish 

“mining, up to the present moment, it has been necessary to pay 
“ by results ;” and another witness declared” in similar language 
_“ that “tribute has been in use” “for centuries”? in Cornwall. 

Whether the system of tutwork was in existence or not at the 
time when M. Jars wrote, or at a previous period, it is not possible 
to say, but it may be the case that the work of preparation was 
done entirely by “‘hirelings,”’ and the taking of the contracts may 
have applied to the excavation of the orealone. It may be that 
by a natural analogy it was afterwards extended to the work 
of preparation, save only that in this latter case where previous 
precedents may have been in favour of definite wages, and where 
_ the quantity, rather than the quality, of the work was the more 
important, the ad valorem arrangement of tribute was not adopted. 


V.—Its Subsequent History. 


But, hypothetical as the theories we have just put forward 
- must uly be, we are on surer ground when we attempt to 
trace the history of the system from the time of M. Jars 
onwards. In 1827, when the article in the ‘“ Quarterly,’® 
to which we have previously referred, was written, the system had 
apparently assumed its modern shape, and tutwork and tribute 
were both found. The pitches at this time however seem to have 
been generally let for periods of two months, and to have been 
usually apportioned to two or four men.” In the “ Penny 
“Magazine” of 27th December, 1834, the familiar description of the 


foe asl. Cf. Q.'211. 97 S., Q. 1475. 
% Vol. xxxvi. 
%® Of. Report of Mines Commission, Q. 1864, one man and one boy. 
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system is similarly given, and here again we find that the contracts 
are stated to have been made for periods of two months. In the 
same magazine, in the year 1836, the ‘system is described in 
identical general terms; but itis also mentioned that the pitches, 
which were let at one time for periods of six months, were now let 
from month to month, and the writer characterises this change as 
being “greatly to the permanent advantage” of the miners, 
because ‘‘ greater certainty ” of subsistence has been thereby intro- 
duced. Sir Charles Lemon, in 1838, in an article in the Statistical 
Journal, adheres to the same general description, following 
the account given by Mr. John Taylor in a lecture delivered 
before the Society of Arts, in March, 1837; and Mr. Laing, in 1842, 
in the “‘ Atlas Prize Hssay,” on National Distress,” does not make 
any departure from the ordinary contemporaneous account, beyond 
the statement that even then the contracts were still “‘ generally ”’ 
put up for two months. Mr. Babbage, in the fourth edition of 
the ‘‘Hconomy of Machinery and Manufactures,” which was 
published in 1846, bestows” high commendation upon the system, 
and says that tribute is applied to the raising and dressing of ores, 
and consists of a certain part of the value of the product when it 
has been rendered saleable; and that tutwork is the name given to 
contracts for sinking shafts, for driving levels, and for making 
excavations at a certain price for the fathom in depth or length, or 
the cubic fathom. Both in tutwork and tribute, he remarks, the 
work is offered at public auction. The descriptive book entitled 
* Cornwall: its Mines and Miners,” and published in 1855, gives 
an elaborate detailed account, but is in accord with the prevailing 
description. So are the writers in the “ London Quarterly” of 
1856, and the “ Dublin University Magazine” of 1861; and so 
also is Mr. Ballantyne in his book, ‘‘ Deep Down in the Cornish 
“Mines.” The familiar description once more is given in the report 
of the Mines Commission of 1864, over which Lord Kinnaird 
presided. ‘There are two classes of workers,’ the Commissioners 
state,’ ‘“ called tut-workers and tributers. The former contract 
“at so much a fathom to drive the levels, sink shafts, and put in 
“rises and winzes. The latter neither drive nor sink, but are 
“employed in getting out the ore from the levels, ventilated and 
“partially explored by the tut-workmen, and they are paid so much 
“in the pound on the market value of the ore, which they bring to 
‘the surface, when sold.” 

But we have yet to notice an important variation from these 
different accounts. We may refer, for example, to a manual 
entitled the ‘‘ Principles of Metal Mining,” which forms part of 


100 Vol. i, pp. 66, &e. 101 Written in 1842 and published in 1844. 
102 (And 1835) sec. 307. 108s PD txige 
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“‘ Collins’ Elementary Scientific Series,” and is written by a 
Mr. J. H. Collins, at one time honorary secretary to the Miners’ 
Association of Cornwall and Devon. This book, which bears the 
date of 1875, states indeed that shafts are sunk and levels driven 
at tutwork, 7.e., a fixed rate per lineal fathom, that the “takes ” 
are mostly for one or two months, and that the excavated material 
is sometimes drawn to the surface at the expense of the miner, and 
sometimes at the expense of the adventurers, and deductions are 
made from the gross earnings of the men for the cost of materials, 
&c. But the ore itself, the writer remarks, is excavated or 
“stoped,” sometimes by tutwork,® i.e. a fixed rate per ton, 
though it is indeed very often done by tribute (or a certain pro- 
portion of the value), the tributers engaging merely to break the 
ore, or to pay all the charges incurred until it is ready for sale. 
The significant remark is appended that tributing has “gone a 
“good deal out.of use of late.” 

In a similar way Dr. C. Le Neve Foster, who was the first 
inspector appointed for Cornwall under the Metalliferous Mines 
Regulation Act, writing in 1883, in the ninth edition of the 
““ Hneyclopeedia Britannica,’ adheres in some respects to the 
ordinary account, but also gives indications of the important 
change we have just noticed. He says that the driving of levels 
and the sinking of shafts are generally executed at a certain price 
per running yard or fathom, that the agents take care that the 
excavation is of the proper dimensions and in the right direction, 
and that at the end of a fixed period the work is measured and the 
cost of the materials which have been supplied (e.g., explosives, 
steel, candles, &c.) deducted from the gross earnings. He also 
alludes to the system of tribute, which he suggestively describes 
as a speculation on the value of the ore in a certain area or pitch: 
and he says that this tribute consists of a payment given on all the 
ore extracted—a payment of a certain proportion of the value after 
the cost of breaking it, of hauling it, and of dressing, has been 
defrayed. But, like Mr. Collins, he adds that the mineral is some- 
times extracted at so much per cubic yard or fathom excavated or 
so much per ton of mineral obtained. 

These statements again are in general agreement with the 
evidence given before Lord Kinnaird’s commission; and it is 
very instructive to find, at a still earlier date, indications of such a 
variation, at least ina rudimentary form. The “ Mining Journal,” 
for instance, of 8rd September, 1836, states that ‘‘ latterly in some 
“mines the contrary practice” (to setting pitches on tribute) 


104 “Stope’= the term for removing the ground by steps or layers, either 
downwards or upwards. 
15 The italics are my own. 
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‘‘ has prevailed,” and the “lode is stoped at so much per fathom,” 
although indeed it adds that the practice is an innovation chiefly 
found in the mines worked by London companies. In an issue of 
the same paper on the 2nd of January in the same year we do, as a 
matter of fact, find an agent of one of the mines reporting that he 
is ‘‘trying” a “copper lode on tutwork;”? and we may perhaps 
go back further even than this. Mr. John Taylor in 1814 describes 
tutwork as work which is done by measure, and used in sinking 
shafts, in driving levels, or in stoping (‘‘ stoaping”) ground.’* And 
Pryce still earlier,'” after mentioning’ both tutwork and tribute, 
remarks *” that in some mines the adventurers set the tin and the 
copper “to break by the fathom,” because, he significantly adds— 
and we shall see the bearing of this remark later—the tributers fail 
to observe their agreements. In another passage,’ however, he 
speaks of the “stoping” of dead ground by tutwork; and it is 
perhaps this practice tovwhich reference is made by Mr. Taylor— 
though not indeed by Pryce himself—in the remarks we have 
just quoted. 

The evidence given before Lord Kinnaird’s commission tends, 
as we have said, to corroborate these statements. ‘‘ We are breaking 
“ore by tutwork,” “we raise our ore principally by tutwork,” 
remarks" one witness. Another declares'” that the mine must 
be a very good mine “where the majority are tributers;”’ and 
the general tenour of the evidence shows that poor mines are 
often worked chiefly by tutwork. It is indeed alleged’’ that 
it is precisely this difference between the yield of the mine which 
produces the prevalence, as the case may be, of tutwork or 
tribute, for it ‘‘all depends,” argues™* the witness to whom 
we have just referred, “on the productiveness of the mine.” 
Another maintains,’ on the contrary, that the question turns in ~ 
a large measure on the way in which the men themselves have 
been ‘‘ brought up;” for tributers do not like to work on tut- 
work, and the tut-workers experience a difficulty in working 
on tribute. But, whatever be the true reason, there is no doubt, 
according to the evidence furnished to the commissioners, that 
different mines exhibit great variations in this respect. In one 
place the majority of the men appear’ to be tut-workers, in 
another’ there are more tributers; in a third'® the men are 
chiefly tributers, in a fourth there are no men on tutwork; in yet 


106 The italics are my own. 107 4,¢., in 1778, 
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another™® there are no tributers, and in another” the number 
of men employed respectively under the two systems is about 
the same. 

On the whole the balance of evidence seems to show that at the 
time of the commission the amount of work let upon tribute was 
decreasing; and the commissioners themselves state’! in their 
report that ‘‘in the event of a rich lode being discovered it is 
“frequently worked by tutwork.” A significant reason for this 
change—to which we shall have to draw more attention later—is 
supplied™ by one witness. In consequence of the “starts” he 
maintains, ‘‘the mine agents have become more cautious, and they 
“‘ set the men to stope, instead of tribute.” 

In the case indeed of the Dolcoath Mine, which is now the 
most prosperous mine in Cornwall, a “ captain” states before the 
commission that in the course of the month the agents “set out 
“all the stopes for the mine at so much per ton for what is fit to 
“ stamp when itis brought to the surface.” And these men who 
receive a certain price per ton he characterises as a “kind of 
“tributers.” ‘They seem indeed, if we may say so, to constitute 
-an intermediate stage between ordinary tutwork and ordinary 
tribute. ‘‘ They depend,” it is true, as the same witness remarks, 
“quite upon their own resources,” for they are only paid for the 
saleable ore that is sent to the surface, and the pitch may not 
impossibly turn out worse, though it may indeed also turn out 
better, than the captains or the men anticipated at the time of the 
“survey. But, on the other hand, we must not forget Mr. John 
Taylor’s” declaration, when he says that the ordinary Cornish 
custom of tribute was superior to that in other mining districts, 
and that the Derbyshire practice by which the men raised the ore 
at “cape” (or a certain price per ton) approximated indeed to the 
Cornish custom, but fell “very short” of it. These “kind” of 
tributers in fact seem-to speculate on the yield of the lode in 
quantity more than in quality, and therefore on the one hand they 
resemble tut-workers inasmuch as they are paid merely for 
quantity, and on the other they resemble tributers because they 
speculate also to some extent on the yield of the lode.” 

This last piece of evidence then is of no little significance, and 
tends to confirm the statement of Mr. Collins and Dr. Foster; and 
it is strengthened by the examples of the pay sheets given in an 
appendix’ to the commissioners’ report. 

19 Q. 1396. 120 Q, 3469. 

pee ¢ XX 122 Q, 103851. 

2 A “start,” a piece of unexpected good fortune in the yield of a lode. 
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1% Cf. “ Geological Society’s Transactions,” vol. ii, p. 317. 
26 Cf. below, sec. ix. 127 Appendix, B xii, pp. 445 and 446. 
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TasLeE III. 


Thus a “bal-bill” at Carn Brea supplies an example of the 
ordinary system of tutwork :— 


May, 1863. Paid 3rd day of July, 1863. 


and Co. (four men). 
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TABLE IV. 


And a “‘bal-bill”’ at Wheal Basset similarly supplies an example 
of the ordinary system of tribute :— 


for October, 1863, and Paid 27th November, 1863. 





and partner (two men). 
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TABLE Ve 


But at Dolcoath we get indeed the following ‘‘bal-bill” of 


tribute :—_ 
28th November, 1863. 


— and partners (four men). 
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But we also find the following “bal-bills” for tutwork at the 
same mine :— 








Tas_eE VI. TasE VII. 
Nov., 1863. Paid 26th Dec. Nov., 1863. Paid 26th Dec., 1863. 
and partners (six men). and partners (six men), 
£ os. d. et Boas 
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Before a committee of the House of Commons,” in 1887, 
evidence to a similar general effect was given. Sir (then Mr.) | 
Warington Smyth stated, for example, on the one hand” that 
where the ore is “ disseminated throughout the width of the vein,” 
or the “vein is very distinctly and sharply divided from the 
“country (i.e, the surrounding ground) “by a band” “of soft 
“‘ clay,” “the whole of the material may have to be sent up,” and 
“it may be advisable to work the whole vein out by tutwork.” 
On the other hand he declared that ‘‘in many mines it may be 
‘* principally by means of the tributers that the ore is raised,’ and 
that this system “ will be particularly introduced where the lode is 
‘‘irregular, or there is a great deal of ‘deads’ to be left behind.” 
Another witness affirmed’ that ‘“‘in many cases the tributer is 
“done away with,” especially in Hast Cornwall,” and that “as a 
“rule”? the lode would now be set on tutwork if it was known to 
be uniformly good.’ But Captain Josiah Thomas, the manager of 
Dolcoath, maintained,‘ on the contrary, that tributing could not 


be abolished without injury to the men and the mine alike— 


to the men, because they would be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of increasing their earnings—to the mine, because the 
“tributers sometimes discover very rich deposits of ore, which 
probably the shareholders would not go after.’ Captain Bishop, 
however, the manager of Hast Pool, which may perhaps be ranked — 
next to Dolcoath, and be termed the second mine in importance in 
the county, affirmed’ that there were at present “‘no tributers ” 
there; and a working miner alleged™ that tutwork was by far the’ 
““most extensive’”’ system, although, being a tributer himself, he 
did not wish to see tribute abolished.“* Another declared™ that 
tribute was “ going less all the time,” and was “ very little now ;” 
and a third, hailing from the St. Agnes district, stated“? that in 
that part of the county the proportion of tut-workers and tributers 
varied at the different mines. . 
Confirmatory evidence of the change may also be gathered 
from recent issues of local newspapers. Thus in a report™ of the 
mine of Wheal Basset, which was submitted by the agents at a 
four-monthly meeting held on 7th October, 1886, we read that not 
only was tutwork being employed in the work of preparation— — 
not only for example was an engine shaft being sunk by nine men 
and three boys, at 60/. per fathom, a level being driven by six men 


28 ¢.e., on the Stannaries Act (1869) Amendment Bill. 

129 Q). 244, 130 (), 313. 131 @, 1301. 

132 Q, 1338, 1477—81. 133 Q, 1824—26. 18 Q, 1626—31. 
135 Q, 4346, 6016, and 6196. 136 Q, 1910. 

137 @. 1980 and 1981, 2222 and 2228. 138 (), 2372 and 2373. 

139 Q), 2549, 140 Q, 3221. 

ML Cf. © Western Morning News,” 8th October, 1886. 
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and three boys, with a machine, at 8/. 10s. per fathom, and a winze 
being sunk by six men at rol. per fathom—and not only were there 
in the “tribute department” twenty-two pitches being worked 
by sixty-four men on tributes varying from 6s. to 13s. 4d. in the &,. 
on a standard of 50/. per ton for tin—but that also there were 
certain parts of the mine which were being “ stoped” respectively 
by eight men at 7s. per ton, by six men at 6s. 6d. per ton, by eight 
men at 6s., by six at 6s. 6d., by six at 6s., by nine at 6s. 6d., by 
twenty-three at 6s. 6d., and by two at 5/. per fathom and 4s. per 
ton of stuff. In an issue again of the same paper, which con- 
tained a report made on 9th September, we find that at the famous 
Botallack mine there were forty-nine men and nine boys opening, 
and eighty men and ten boys “stoping,” ground on tutwork and” 
tribute. 

In the ‘‘ West Briton” of 10th December, 1885, we are similarly 
told that the agents at Tolgullow United Mine reported that they 
proposed indeed to drive a certain level by six men at 7J. per 
fathom, and another by four men at 4J. ros. per fathom, and that 
their tribute pitches were producing the usual quantity of tin, but 
that they also had four stopes at an average price of 7s. per ton 
working by sixteen men. In the same paper of 19th November, 
Captain Josiah Thomas is reported to have addressed the men at 
Dolcoath on their usual monthly pay and setting day, with 
reference to statements which have been circulated about their 
earnings, and to have included under the term “ tut-workmen” 
“all those working in the ends, the winzes, the shafts, and the 
** stoves.” 

It is true indeed that the system of tribute is not by any means 
defunct, even if it can strictly be described as being within 
measurable distance of death. For it is easy to discover several 
references to it in the reports of the different mines inserted in 
local newspapers, and the passages we have already quoted, 
together with those contained in the Parliamentary papers to 
which we have referred, might be used to illustrate this. In an 
issue indeed of the ‘‘ Western Morning News,” during the month 
of December, 1886, the agents of the Bedferd United Mine are 
stated to have said that the work in one part of their mine was 
principally confined to the tribute ground which was available ; and 
in the “ West Briton” of 22nd January, 1885, it is reported that 
the year’s accounts of South Condurron showed that the labour 
cost had amounted to 3,549/. for tut-workmen, and to little less, or 
3,503/., for tributers. The paper added indeed that a “ great 
“deal of” the tin had been raised by tribute; that 106 tons, for 
example, had been raised by seventy-four tributers at an average 

12 The italics are mine, 
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cost of 25/. 16s. per ton, while the tin itself had realised an average 
price of 441. 14s. In the same paper we read, on 31st December, 
of tributers working at Wheal Grenville, on 24th December, of 
six pitches working at West Seton, and, on 17th December, of 
ten pitches at Wireal Peevor. . 

But, while the system of tribute is still by no means uncommon, 
there can be little doubt, as we have before remarked, that the 
system of tutwork is making encroachments upon it; and the 
following table of the comparative amounts charged at Dolcoath 
to labour cost and to tribute respectively during the space of two 
years will illustrate this :— 


TasLe VIII.™3 





Date of Three Monthly-Meeting. £ of Labour Cost. £ of Tribute. 

















£ £ 








February’ 2,1885 ..i...-c0s. 10,837 1,528 
April Lb at piven adn, 10,658 1,862 
July 20, sy acecteae 10,699 1,570 
Odétober ).412, ey wee 10,708 1,883 
January 4, 1886 ....-sc0s 10,933 Lil? 
March ZO Ss Drea 10,869 1,023 
September.140) eta 11,388 1,293 
December 1G, 2155 besser 11,607 1,673 

Total) cclsuutecceteaee 87,699 12,049 





With this table it will be instructive to compare some figures 
given in ‘‘Cornwall: its Mines and Miners.”“* Thus in 1849 it 
appears that at the Fowey Consols Mines there were 358 tut- 
workers and 340 tributers. The tut-workers cost 16,3471. 10s. 10d. 
and the tributers 18,821/. 7s. 11d. And in 1886 in the Con-. 
solidated Mines the number of the tributers was 392 and their 
cost in wages 25,030/. 178., while the tut-workers numbered 441 and 
cost 26,1771. 5s. 8d. 

The two facts then, which are thrown into the greatest 
prominence by our review of the history of the system of wages 
in the Cornish mines, are the encroachment of tutwork upon the 
province occupied by tribute, and the diminution of the intervals 
at which the payment of wages is made. The two changes are 
not without a connecting link; and this will appear more clearly 


43° The figures in this table are taken from the reports of the meetings | 
given in local newspapers. The meetings of the adventurers in Cornish mines are 
sometimes held every four months or sixteen weeks, and sometimes more or less 
frequently. 

44 Pp. 175 and 178. These two mines were representative of the largest 
mining enterprises of that date, and may consequently be properly compared with 
Dolcoath, which now occupies a similar position. Cf. 8., Q. 1011. 
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when we examine the reasons to which they may be ascribed. 
But these reasons themselves will be more evident if we first 
‘devote some attention to the advantages and drawbacks of the 
general system. 


VI.—Iis Advantages. 


In considering the system we must of!course endeavour to base 
our judgment upon its essential merits and demerits, and to 
separate these, as far as may be possible, from any accidental 
accretions due to external influences. 

Thus, in attempting to appraise at their true value the advan- 
tages of the system, we must draw attention to the significant fact 
that temperance, if not total abstinence, is a common quality 
among the Cornish miners, and that this has been ascribed in a 
large measure to the influence of Wesleyan Methodism. How far 
indeed Wesleyan Methodism has affected the general character of 
the miner it would be impossible to decide, for we could not 
determine upon the exact proportions in which his religious, his 
moral, and his economic conditions have acted and reacted upon 
one another. But there can be no doubt, as we have before noticed, 
that the “benign influences of that Gospel which” has been “so 
“faithfully and zealously promulgated” “‘ by the Rev. John Wesley 
“and his coadjutors,”’ have produced very remarkable and abiding 
results; and it is therefore necessary to allude at least to these 
influences in any review—however fragmentary—of the character 
and habits of the Cornish miner. 

Passing on, then, to the more special subject with which we 
are at present concerned, the advantage which has been placed in 
the forefront by most of the writers who have described the 
system, is the prevention of industrial disputes. This advantage 
was naturally emphasised some forty or fifty years ago; for the 
contrast between the strikes and rumours of strikes in the other 
parts of the country and the peaceful condition of Cornwall was 
so remarkable that it must have forced itself upon the attention of 
the dullest observer. ‘Strikes are unknown.” ‘The different 
“relations adjust themselves.” “The rate of wages regulates 
“itself by the demand for labour.” ‘There is no combination 
“or union; no disagreement and no strikes.” These and other 
Similar remarks are almost commonplaces in the discussions and 
descriptions of the Cornish mines of that date. And there can be 
no doubt that this language is amply justified. This advantage 
may be admitted without hesitation to belong to the system, 
whether it take the form of tutwork or tribute. 

But we shall obtain a clearer idea of the nature of this 
advantage, and perhaps derive some assistance in considering the 
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problems of co-operative production, if we ask, and endeavour to 
answer, the question: ‘“‘ Why is it that there are no strikes,” and 
that ‘tthe different relations adjust themselves?”’? The answer is 
simple: it is because, as a local newspaper puts it,” the workman 
is ‘in a sense his own employer.” 

Now Professor Walker has shown™® that the real essence of 
co-operative production consists, not as is sometimes supposed in- 
the possession of capital by labour, but in the elimination of the 
employer. It is in this sense, and in this sense alone, that 
co-operative production can be strictly said to imply the cessation 
of industrial strife; and even in this sense it would probably be 
more correct to speak of the mitigation of strife rather than of its 
entire cessation. For the system pursued in the Cornish mines 
does not necessarily imply the abolition of strife, although it is 
true that in its practical working contention has been reduced to a 
minimum, and disputes of large proportions have generally been 
unknown."7 And why? Because the different “ pares” of work- 
men compete directly against their fellow workmen for a share in 
the distribution of wealth; and the employer does not intervene as 
a “buffer” or middleman between one batch of workmen and 
another. 

But this, it is to be remembered, by no means carries with it 
the conclusion that contention might not arise between the different 
workmen if they were united in a large business and directed that 
business themselves. On the contrary, it may be forcibly aroued 
that it rather tends to show that the spirit of contention, instead 
of ceasing, would be likely to present insuperable obstacles to the 
successful conduct of the business. For the system in the mines 
may be said to succeed because the enterprise of the workmen is 
confined in each instance to a comparatively narrow sphere, and - 


145 « Redruth Independent,” 10th April, 1885. 

16 Of, « Wages Question,” chap. xv. 

147 They cannot, however, be strictly said to be entirely ‘“‘ unknown,” for in 1866 
we read of a strike at Trelawny mine (cf. “ Cornish Telegraph,” 17th January, 
1866), in 1872 of a strike at Wheal Basset (cf. “ West Briton,” 4th January, 
1872), and in 1878 and 1879 (cf. ibid., 8rd January, 25th April, 23rd May, 1878; 
also “ Mining Journal,” 11th January, 1879), of two strikes at the Devon Great 
Consols Mine, one in resistance—partly on the ground of the avoidance of any 
increase in the indebtedness of the miners to the local shopkeepers—to the reintro- 
duction of the five-weekly in lieu of the four-weekly month established in 1872, 
and the other in opposition to the abolition of ‘ Maze-Monday,” as the Monday 
following the pay-day was termed. ‘This day was given, according to a witness 
before a parliamentary committee in 1887 (cf. S., Q. 1541), for the repair of — 
tools, &c., for the succeeding month, and is now less prevalent than it was (ef. 8.,_ 
Q@. 1550). These disputes, however, instructive as they undoubtedly are, may 
perhaps be fairly regarded as the conspicuous exceptions to a general rule, and it 
is not without significance that the men are reported to have evinced considerable 
anxiety during the strike of 1878 that no damage should be done to the mine. 
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also because the different pares enter into direct competition with 
one another, and their interests on the “ setting day”’ are to that 
extent divergent. But this divergence of interests would be very 
likely to be fraught with fatal consequences to the success of 
co-operative production if it were projected on a large scale; and 
it is not enterprise on a small scale, but the management of large 
undertakings which is generally contemplated by the advocates of 
that system. | 

It is true indeed that one of the writers in the “ Penny 
“ Magazine” states’® that even the Cornish miners may some- 
times combine to prevent less than a certain sum being accepted 
as the price for which a contract is taken; and Mr. John Taylor 
declares that it is precisely this danger “of combination” which 
is “effectually prevented” by that declaration of a reserve price 
which is usually made by the agents. It may also be the case that 
with a view to enforcing some such conditions as this, an union 
may eventually be established. For in some respects at least the 
interests of all the miners may be identical, and the concentrated 
strength of an union might enable them to obtain some of the 
reforms they may consider desirable. 

But the formation of such an union would also in all probability 
exercise no inconsiderable influence upon the nature of the system 
itself; and there can be no doubt that the fact hitherto placed in 
the greatest prominence on the setting day has been the divergence 
of interests between the different pares.’ It is from this point of 


M48 27th December, 1836. 

1# “ Geological Transactions,”’ vol. ii, p. 317. 

*%° These parties or pares consist sometimes of as many as twelve men and 
boys, sometimes of sixteen, sometimes of eighteen, sometimes even of twenty-four 
or thirty-six. They generally divide the money they earn in equal shares; but in 
Some instances they may employ a labourer, or some of their own number may be 
boys working at a lower rate of pay. ‘This last fact indeed was adduced by a 
witness before a committee of the House of Commons in 1887 as a powerful argu- 
ment against a proposal for a separate payment to each member of the pare in lieu 
of the existing system of a lump payment to the “taker.” It appears that in 
some instances these payments have been made, not in cash, which can be readily 
divided among the several partners, but in notes which have to be taken toa public- 
house, and there changed and distributed. In other cases, however, the sum has 
been paid in “small cash ;” the purser has been willing to give change, if asked; 
and the money has been divided without recourse to a public-house. A special 
clause to this effect was inserted by the committee in the Bill which had been 
referred to them, and is contained in the Act as passed. It need not, however, be 
pointed out that the possibility of such difficulties and disputes over the division 
of the earnings—infrequent as they appear to be—supplies an additional basis for 
the argument we have adduced in the text ; and in the “ bal-bills ” of at least one 
mine the purser seems to have himself indicated the average amount belonging to 
each of the partners in the pares. Soimetimes, indeed, it may happen under the 
system that a man may be set. to work with partners he does not like,—although 
it appears the agent would in most cases readily alter the arrangement if he were 
asked to do so, and in the St. Agnes district at least, though not apparently in the 
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view that the system sheds a flood of instructive light on the 
problems and limits of co-operative production. The system 
pursued in the slate quarries of North Wales, which attracted the 
notice and commendation of Cairnes,’*' and the practice sometimes 
adopted in railway construction of letting sub-contracts to gangs 
of navvies,”” have their analogies with the Cornish system; but in 
no case has the divergence of interests between the several small 
parties of workmen been more strongly brought out than on the 
setting day at a Cornish mine.” 

From another point of view the essential characteristic of 
co-operative production, and the fact that it involves the elimina- 
tion of the employer and not of the capitalist, are strikingly 
illustrated by the Cornish system. For the miners, whether 
working by tutwork or tribute, can scarcely be described as 
capitalists; but they may with some reason be termed employers. 
They do not themselves supply the materials, the tools, or the 
machinery; but these are furnished to them by the adventurers, 
or advanced by the merchants, and are charged against their 
accounts at the end of the month. It is true that they have not 
hitherto received their earnings until the setting day, and that 
their wages have been as a rule a month in arrears. Lord 
Kinnaird’s commission™* stated in its report that “wages were 
frequently paid only once a month, and a month’s wages kept 
‘‘in hand;” and this statement rested upon the evidence of several 
witnesses. So far then they might appear to be capitalists. 

But on the other hand, “ cist’’ or ‘ subsist’? has often been 
advanced to them ;’ and there is only too much reason to fear that 
they are in a chronic state of indebtedness to the local shop- 
keepers. For, as Lord Kinnaird’s commission pointed out,”® the 
consequence of keeping a month’s wages in hand was that a miner _ 
who came to a fresh mine did not receive any pay for the space of 
two months; and therefore, the commissioners add, he “ generally 
‘contracts debts to the smaller shopkeepers.” ‘The miners,” they 
neighbourhood of Redruth, the taker—subject to the agent’s approval—can choose 
his own men. “Generally,” however, it would now seem, ‘the same gang go 
“ together, and, unless the men differ very much on the point of price, the one 
“‘ pair usually succeeds to the same place, and sometimes holds it for many months 
<« or even years together.” (Cf. S., passim.) 

151 « Hssays in Political Economy,” No. V. 

182 Of, “ Lectures on the Labour Question,” by T. Brassey, p. 139; e.g., the 
“ butties ” in South Staffordshire collieries. (“ Report of. Select Committee on 
“* Mines,”’ House of Commons, 1866, Q. 5318, 5578, Kc.) 

153 The competition on the setting days is said, however, to be now fo 
much less keen. Cf. below, sec. ix. 

154 P, xxiil. 

165 Of, M, 2458, 3585, 7859, and 8809. The monthly payment was also found 


in the lead mines of the north. Cf. Q. 18629 and 13442. 
156 Report, p. xxxili, Q. 3584. 
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remark in another passage, “‘are frequently involved in debt.” A 
witness before the commission emphatically declares’ that the 
_ “curse of the population ”’ is ‘‘ most certainly’ “the large number 
*‘ of miners”? who “are in debt to the small shopkeepers” or to 
“* travelling packmen,” and he says that this indebtedness arises in 
some degree from the month’s arrear. Another witness describes *® 
the change which had been effected in a mine in the north of 
England of making monthly instead of quarterly payments as 
“one of the greatest advantages” the mine possesses; and he 
adds the significant statement that under the former system the 
men were ‘“‘ over head and ears in debt.” The ‘‘ Daily News” cor- 
respondent in Cornwall in 1885 similarly characterises’ the “credit- 
“ giving shopkeeper” as the ‘‘miner’s best friend,” and supplies 
an account—humorous indeed, but very instructive—of an inter- 
ruption which was made at an electoral meeting. An orator was 
concluding his speech with the question, “‘and now gentlemen, 
“can you tell.me who is your best friend?”’ when he was met by 
the unexpected reply, ‘“‘the shopkeeper.” On the whole then it 
seems that the Cornish miners may be more correctly described as 
employers than as capitalists, and that the comparative absence of 
strife is due not to the elimination of the capitalist, but to the 
practical disappearance of the employer. 

It is certain however that the interests of the miners are more 
closely bound up with the prosperity and adversity of the mine 
than would be the case with mere wage earners. ven the 
tut-workers have a direct interest in the increase of the work 
done. So far indeed their position is analogous to that of wage- 
earners who are paid by the piece; and as Professor Marshall has 
shown’ all piecework of necessity involves an element of co-opera- 
tion. They are distinguished however from mere piece workers, 
because they are debited with the cost of all the materials and tools 
supplied, and make their own contract in an open market which 
is manifestly adjusted to the conditions of supply and demand. 
As Mr. John Taylor remarks,’ in the performance of work by 
_ contract the Cornish system is “ probably similar” to the practices 
followed elsewhere. But it is the “plan of making” the contracts 
“which it is believed is peculiar to Cornwall’”—the plan of 
“periodically bringing all the work to a kind of public auction.” 

It is however in the system of tribute that the interests of the 


7 Q.10287—90. Cf. also Report on Housing of Working Classes, Q. 8094. 

188 @. 17825. 

19 « Daily News,” 17th and 21st September, 1885. This indebtedness to the 
shopkeeper probably must mean higher prices than would prevail under a cash 
system. (Of. S., Q. 2003, 2184, 3225, and 3351.) 

160 << Economics of Industry,” iii, ix, 2. 

161 «* Geological Transactions,” pp. 816 and 317. 
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workmen are most intimately connected with those of the adven- 
turers, for here they share in the price that is realised. Babbage’s 
words are worth quoting in this connection. He is discussing the 
question of industrial partnership—“‘a new system of manufac- 
“ ture,’ as he termed it—and he remarks that the “ conditions ” of 
this new system are “that every person employed should derive 
‘¢ advantage from the success of the whole, and that the profits of 
‘* each should advance as the factory itself produced profits without 
“‘ the necessity of making any change in the wages.” And then he 
proceeds’” to say that the system which “has long been pursued 
“in working the Cornish mines, although not exactly fulfilling these 
‘‘ conditions, yet possesses advantages which make it worthy of 
‘attention as having nearly approached towards them, and as 
‘tending to render fully effective the functions of all who are 
“engaged in it.’ Tribute,’ however, he characterises as being 
especially good. ‘‘No other method,” he declares, ‘‘ affords to the 
‘“‘ workers a measure of success so directly proportionate to the 
‘¢ industry, the integrity and the talent which they exercise.’ In 
similar language Mr. John Taylor maintains that tribute is the 
part of the Cornish system which is most deserving of attention— 
a system which, he declares, ‘‘so completely answers the purpose 
‘of combining the interests of the working miner with those of 
“his employer.” 

As the result of this combination of interest—this “ quasi- 
‘¢ partnership,” as it may perhaps be termed—two consequences 
follow which are indeed in some respects implied in one another. 
The independence and foresight of the workmen are elicited ; and 
the maximum of output is secured. The miner, whether he 
works by tutwork or by tribute, has to employ his own judgment 
with regard to the character of the work. He has to calculate the - 
expense it is likely to entail in the way of materials, &c. He has, 
in short, to exercise foresight'and intelligence. He is thrown toa 
great extent on his own resources, and is responsible to himself for 
success or failure. And hence it was that Mr. Laing in 1842, in the 
“‘ Atlas Prize Essay ” on National Distress described** Cornwall in 
the most glowing terms, basing his opinion on the report* of the 
Children’s Employment commission. This is “by many degrees,” 
he writes, “the brightest picture we have ever met with of the 
“condition of any considerable portion of the labouring class in 
‘“‘ England at the present day.” And he quotes from the report 
the significant statement that “the miners are not only as a class 
“intelligent for labourers, but men of considerable knowledge. 
“‘ They have a character of independence something American.” 


162 Sec. 306. 165 P, 44. 
164 7.¢,, on the report of Dr. Barham. Cf. Appendix to Report, pp. 758 and 759. 
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Lord Kinnaird’s commission again describes’® them in similar. 
language as being “ particularly courteous and intelligent.” ‘Their 
“information,” the commissioners say, “especially on religious 
“ subjects, is remarkable.” A writer in the “ Leisure Hour” goes 
yet further, and declares*” that ‘‘as practical miners there are no 
“better men than have been brought up in the mines of Cornwall.” 
** It may fairly be assumed,” maintains’*’ another writer, ‘‘ that the 
“ solution of every intricate problem in mining geology is generally 
“assigned to a Cornish agent, and every task requiring skill, 
“ resource, and courage intrusted to a Cornish miner.” ! 
The intelligence to which these assertions testify is partly, no 
doubt, to be ascribed to the diversified character of the Cornish 
miner's work. It may be true, as a witness stated’ before Lord 
Kinnaird’s commission, that a tut-worker experiences difficulty in 
working at tribute, and a tributer does not care to work at 
tutwork; although indeed we have to set against this the fact 
that among the cases of accident and illness into which the doctors 
appointed by the commission made inquiry, there appear” to have 
been many instances of men who had worked under both the two 
systems. It may also be true that the speculators, who took out’ 
parties of Cornishmen to work at the mines of South America and 
Mexico, wilfully shut their eyes to the fact, that ‘‘a copperer is not 
“a tinner ;’ but there can, on the other hand, be little doubt that 
as a rule a Cornish miner is less of a specialist than a coal or iron 
miner, that he generally can, if necessity require, sink a, shaft, 
or winze, or drive a level, or stope a pitch, and that he has more 
occasion for the employment of his resource and _ intelligence, 
because his work is more varied in character. Dr. Foster, for 
example, in his evidence before the commission appointed to 
inguire into accidents in mines, stated'” that each man was 
“expected” in the Cornish mines to “learn the art of setting 
“timbers,” and that the “miner, as a rule, timbered his own 
“ working place.”’ 
By far the greater amount however of the intelligence of the 
miner may be fairly ascribed to the system under which he works. 


Bra = XXV, 

166 <* Leisure Hour,” 1879, pp. 169, &c. 

167 « Hneyclopedia Britannica,’ 9th edit., “ Cornwall.” 

8 Sir Waryngton Smyth, in a lecture at the Royal School of Mines, is 
reported to have observed that the men who worked for daily pay in Cornwall 
were called ‘owners’ account-men,” and regarded by the other miners with some 
contempt. (Cf. “ Mining Journal,” 1867.) 

169 Q. 5046. 170 Appendix B, parts i and ii, passim. 

™ Cf. “ Quarterly Review,” vol. xxxvi. 

™2 Report, Q. 4149 and 42738. Dr. Foster added that there were also special 


timbermen, who would be employed when an amount of work unusually extensive 
was needed, 
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The correspondent of the ‘ Daily News” notices™ the “ effect” 
which his “very calling has in developing” his “ intelligence ;” 
and Mr. John Taylor maintains that to “the habits of investigation 
‘‘ induced by the plan of payment may probably be attributed a 
“creat deal of the intelligence observed among the Cornish: 
‘“‘tributers.” The system in fact is one—and this is especially 
true, as the passage we have last quoted indicates, in the case of 
tribute—which ‘‘teaches the miner to live by his wits.’ He 
shares indeed with the coal miner the educating influence—so far 
as the expression can be correctly applied—of ‘‘ working in small 
‘“‘ parties out of the sight and hearing of his fellow men,”’ and 
he may said to have, like him, “daily to ward off accidents.” 
But in a far more real sense than the coal miner he is “ every day 
“called upon to' exercise his individual ingenuity and power of 
‘* invention.” 

This is true of the tut-worker and also of the “ kind of tributer ” 
who, as we have said,” may be regarded as occupying an inter- 
mediate position between tutwork and tribute. Of these latter 
workmen indeed, who receive a certain payment per ton of mineral 
extracted, a witness |declared"® before Lord Kinnaird’s commission 
that “they depend fquite upon their own resources. If they 
‘‘ break down ‘deads,’”’ he remarked, “instead of tin, they get 
“ nothing for it. They are confined to breaking tin-stuff that will 
“ pay for stamping when it is brought to the surface.” So too in 
the case of tutwork, as another witness from the north of England 
remarked,'” the men may sometimes find that the bargain turns 
out well, and sometimes that it turns out ill. 

The tut-worker, however, may proceed to some extent by rule, 
and the “kind of tributer” may be said to speculate chiefly on the 
probable yield of the lode in quantity; the ordinary tributer on the ~ 
other hand speculates in a fuller degree on its quality, and also on 
its probable price, and has therefore in a peculiar manner to exercise 
his powers of conjecture. In an undertaking which is confessedly 
of so speculative and deceptive a character as tin or copper mining, 
he has to judge by appearances whether the pitch is likely to turn 
out well or ill. He has then in a very real sense to speculate on 
the future, and has been not inaptly described as a ‘‘ kind of sub- 
“ terranean stock-jobber.” The description derives support from 
the language of a witness before a Parliamentary committee in 
1887, who declared™*® that the Cornish tributer was “to some 
“extent an adventurer himself,” and from the significant obser- 


173 17th September, 1885. 

174 « Dublin University Magazine,” vol. lviii. . 
175 Supra, sec. v. 176 Q. 735 and 1406. 
17 Q, 18928, 8 §., Q. 33. 
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vation made by’ a correspondent of the “ Daily News” in 


1879, to the effect that the tributer enjoyed the “excitement of 
** vambling.” 

This speculative character has, it is true, its drawbacks, and it 
may be doubted to what extent the system encourages thrift. It 
is true that the miners, like the members of co-operative distribu- 
tive societies, receive sums of money in the lump,’ and may 
therefore in some sense be said to be tempted to save. It is true 
again that the system may lead them to look forward for a month 
or a longer period. But it may also engender—in some measure at 
least under its form of tribute—a hazardous venturing of all on the 
doubtful issues of the future. It is hardly without significance 
that some of the evidence given™ before Lord Kinnaird’s commission 
tended to show that the majority of those who had houses of their 
own were tut-workmen rather than tributers. 

Nor indeed can the general system—whether of tutwork or 
tribute—be proved to be very influential in encouraging thrift.” 
It is true that as large a proportion as a quarter of the population 
of Camborne were alleged’*® before Lord Kinnaird’s commission 

to “live in houses which” were “ the property of labouring miners ;” 
but the commissioners themselves state that the “general 
“practice in Cornwall is to let ground for building on leases of 
“three lives,” and the three-life system can hardly be described as 
being of anything else than a speculative character, especially 
when the lives of the miners themselves, which are abnormally 
brief, are** inserted in the lease. 

It is also true that the prices at which the materials have been 
supplied to the men have been generally above the cost price, in 
order, as one witness stated,’ to “make” the men “ economical,” 
and, as the commissioners themselves remarked, to ‘“ prevent”’ 


79 14th January, 1879. 

189 Of. 8., Q. 1143 and 1531. 

41 @). 10510. 

182 The men may indeed, and sometimes do, check their bal-bills by keeping their 
own accounts (cf. S., Q. 856 and 4836), but complaint has been made that on some 
bills the various items are not specified with sufficient detail to enable this to be 
effectually done; that the headings of “sundries” and “ etceteras” are capable 
of an elastic eomipreherision and that the methods of computation adopted by 
the agents are not always intelligible with ease and rapidity (S., Q. 3477, 3485 
and 3486, and 8853—56). The Stannaries Act of 1887, however, makes special 
provision for this. 

183.1083. Of. S., Q. 1142. It has been also alleged that these purchases 
have been made out of foreign earnings. (Q. 1869, 2541, and 5663.) 

ist P. xxv. Of. “ Report on Housing of Working Classes,” Q. 7930 and 807 

185 Thid., Q. 8079. 

wey Pe xxi, ©. 9074. Cf. Q. 7849, 8627, 8762, 8967, and 9063. The same 
practice was found to prevail in the north. Q. 13633, 18830, 17374, and 17437. 
To give some idea of the extent of the profit thus made by the mines, c/. the 
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them from ‘ wasting or selling. In foreign mines, however, it — 
seems that in some cases no such deductions as those known in 
Cornwall are made, but the materials are supplied without cost by 
the shareholders.’** In others they are made, but the cost price 
alone is charged, or it may be a little more to defray the expenses 
of carriage.’ Hyen in Cornwall itself the reason alleged for the 
higher price—however effective it may, or may not, have been in 
the past'®’—is said now to be seldom realised in fact; and before 
a Parliamentary committee of 1887 one witness declared’ that 
the materials might easily be charged at cost price. Another 
mentioned’? as a reason for the change the fact that, should the 
ground unexpectedly prove unfavourable to a miner, his burden 
would be appreciably increased by the higher price of the materials, 
although, as it was variously contended, this disadvantage might,™ 
or might not,’ be taken into account when the next contract was 
set, and the practice might also result in advantage to the men if 
the ground proved more favourable than they had anticipated.”® 
But, whatever be the truth of these contending arguments, the 
Stannaries Act of 1887 provides for the approximation of the 
price charged to the cost price; and the previous arrangement, 


following table based on one prepared for Lord Kinnaird’s commission. (Cf. 
Report, Appendix B, xi, p. 436.) 




















TABLE B. 
Quantity Price per Ib. Quantity | Price per lb. Total 
Mine. of 4 Prot: of aor oan a Eerie p 
Candles. | Cost. | Sold. Powder. } Cost. | Sold. rot 
lbs. d. d £ lbs. d. d £ £ 

Doleoath vcctestin 51,000 | 54 | 8 531 | 35,350 | G 8 294 | 825 
Huel Clifford ........ 63,936 | 53 | 7 399 | 29,000 | 6 8 241 | 640 
Par Consols. ........ 51,086 | 6 8 425 | 63,445 | 6 8 528 | 953 
Prosper United ....} 96,oco | 53] 7 500 | 27,600 | 53 | 6 57 | 557 
262,022 | — | — 41,855 | 155,395 | — | — 11,120 | 2,975 








187 The materials which are not used are returned to the store, and credited to 
the taker at their full value~in the case of the powder and candles at the price 
charged, according to the value in the case of the shovels, saws, or axes (cf. S., 
@. 1157 and 1158). The item of ‘‘ smith’s cost,” it may be noticed, apparently 
includes a charge for the difference in the weight of the tools between the time 
when they are taken and the time when they are brought back. (S., Q. 1183, 
1184, and 365.) 


188 §., Q. 2761, 3308 and 3304; contra, Q. 253, 5620 and 5621. 

189 §., Q. 3167. 19 §., Q. 3487 and 5018. 

191 §,, Q. 591, 4089, and 4836. 192 §., Q. 5256 and 5257. 
193 S., Q. 2705, &e. Cf. Q. 3821 and 4085. 

1S.) Q. 547 and 548. 

25 §., Q. 5256 and 5257. 196 §., Q. 2722. 
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though it might indeed have resulted in thrift, is scarcely to be 
cited as evidence of the possession of that quality. 

Nor must we forget to notice in this connection that chronic 
indebtedness of the miners to the local shopkeepers to which we 
have before alluded,’ although we must also in fairness set against 
this the fact that Dr. Barham, in the report to the Children’s 
Employment commission to which we have already referred, 
stated that 28,541/. were deposited in savings banks in Cornwall, 
and. that two-thirds of this sum were supposed to belong to the 
miners. And with this we may compare a statement of the 
correspondent of the ‘“ Daily News,” who visited Cornwall in 1879 
at a time of deep distress in the mining and fishing industries— 
“the fish, tin, and copper” of the county toast. He declares 
emphatically that the Cornish ‘‘ abhor pauperism’”’*” and “despise 
“arish relief.”* ‘They shrink,” he adds, “from the taint of 
“pauperism as they would from the plague.” 

But, while the encouragement afforded by the system to habits 


_of thrift is, as we have maintained, at least open to argument, its 


influence on the intelligence of the workman cannot be doubted. 


And for this reason alone it is likely to result in the maximum of 


output. But there is also, as we have noticed, an additional 
reason; and that is to be found in the interests of the workmen. 
This again is more especially the case with regard to tribute. Tor 
by means of this practice unpromising parts of the mine, which 
otherwise would never have been worked, are taken by venturesome 
miners. Sometimes they succeed and make a “start” as it is 
called; and then they reap a fortune. Sometimes they fail. But, 
whatever be the luck of the miners, the result to the adventurers 
is that the mine is worked. And thus in some answers received 
from practical miners to questions addressed to them by the author 


of “British Mining,” we find the instructive statement that poor 


mines might be worked “for many years on tribute,”’ paying their 
cost and ‘making more or less profit,” while they could not exist 
for six months without incurring a heavy loss if worked on tut- 
work. 


VII.— Disadvantages and Abuses. 


The Cornish system, it is true, is open to abuses, and has its 
disadvantages; but in considering its drawbacks, as in discussing 
its merits, we must endeavour to ascribe to the system itself only 
that which fairly attaches to it. There are abuses connected with 


17 Supra, note 164. 198 OF, “ National Distress,” p. 41. 

199 « Daily News,” 8th January, 1879. 200 Tbid., 14th January. 

1 P. 864. Cf. also “ Daily News,” 14th January, 1879, where it is said that 
the system enables the owners to employ men in bad times. Cf. K, Q. 2285. 
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it, as indeed with all other systems. The tut-workers may put in 
faulty timbering ; and the tributers—although it may seem to be 
scarcely to their interest todoso—may send comparatively worthless 
material to the surface. This is said to be the reason for the 
“ returning charges ’’—as they are called—which are imposed” at 
a certain rate per ton, varying according to the quality of the stuff. 
The “hauling charges,’’*’ again, with which the tut-workmen are 
sometimes debited, are also said to be levied for a similar reason, 
save that in this case it is the amount of rubbish and not the poor 
quality of the ore which is in question. 

The tributers once more may unintentionally leave small 
portions of rich ore behind them, or conceal it beneath the rubbish 
or deads; or they may be guilty of intentional fraud. Two of them 
may secretly agree to share their ores, if the one has a pitch which 
turns out poorly, and the other has one which promises well. They 
may both work when they can at the promising pitch, and produce 
indeed the maximum of ore. But should it have been granted on 
relatively higher terms by the captain, they gain, and the adven- 
turers. lose by the fraud, for the pitch would otherwise be let on 
more unfavourable conditions at the next setting day. Or again 
they may consciously endeavour to conceal a promising part of the 
lode by placing rubbish above it, and may thus secure its being set 
on more favourable terms.” | 

Some of these abuses indeed may be ascribed to the special 
system of tribute, and will receive our attention later; but many 
of them are of a minor character, and would probably occur under 
any system. It is then with considerable truth that Mr. John 
Taylor remarks that the chances of fraud are “in fact under 
‘intelligent and faithful agents of too trifling a nature to be 
‘accounted of any importance;” and it is precisely to prevent 
these abuses that the captains, who have invariably been miners: 
themselves, are appointed. 

Again, there can be no doubt that the mortality among the 
Cornish miners must be characterised as excessive. But it would 
be a mistake to attribute the whole of this mortality to the system 
under which the mines are worked, although, as we shall see 
later, the causes which affect the rate of mortality exercise also a 
curious special influence on the respective classes of tut-workers and 
tributers. The general question too has some indirect connection 
with the system of working the mines. As Lord Kinnaird’s 
commission stated,” “the mode of working in the mines and the 


202 S., Q. 517, 726, 1164 and 1165, and 2023. 203 §., Q. 523—25. 

204 Of. Report of Lord Kinnaird’s commission, Q. 3153 and 3549, and “ Penny 
“ Magazine,” 27th December, 1834. 
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‘*« wages of the miners” might indeed “at first sight appear to be 

-* foreign ” to the inquiry into his health and safety with which the 
commissioners were concerned; but they did as a matter of fact 
“‘ substantially ” affect the questions they had to solve. 

The mortality is, as we have said, excessive. Lord Kinnaird’s 
commission, after remarking’® that “it may be affirmed as a 
“‘ veneral proposition that the health of the copper, tin, and lead 
“‘ miners as a Class, is greatly inferior to that of labourers engaged 
“in agricultural and other open air employments,” proceeds in 
strict accord with this remark to state that the “delicate condition”’ 
of the Cornish miner “is the more striking when contrasted with 
“the vigorous health generally presented by the women and 
“children in the same districts.” But we may unfortunately go 
further than this. It may at first sight seem surprising that 
statistics should prove that the greatest danger the miner has to 
confront is not that of explosions.*” And yet explosions in the 
sense in which they are known in coal mines are foreign to Cornish 
mining ;°* while on the other hand the rate of mortality among the 
Cornish miners is in excess of that among the colliers in any 
district of England. The death-rate from accidents indeed was 
less in Cornwall and Devon for the decade extending from 1874 to 
1883 than it was among the coal miners. But, if we include in 
our estimate the mortality from all causes, we find that in the ten 
years 1871-80 Cornwall headed the list, and more than doubled 
the rate among the colliers. And here the reports prepared by the 
two doctors who were appointed by Lord Kinnaird’s commission 
to inquire into this excessive mortality, may be cited as bearing 
corroborative testimony ;”* for the sanitary condition of the mining 
population was described by them as “very defective.” “Itisa 
‘common remark in Cornwall,” the commissioners themselves 
stated, that “a person of fifty is old for a miner;” and some 
statistical tables of comparative rates of mortality prepared for 
them by Dr. Farr, showed that in other mining districts the 
mortality amongst the miners was less than that of the males 
generally in the corresponding area, but that in the case of the 
Cornish miners this relation was reversed. 

The following table, which is based on two tables supplied” 
to the commission, will illustrate this point, and will also indicate 


2 Pp..Vili and ix, 

207 Cf, Mr. Frecheville’s Report, August, 1886. Cf. also Dr. C. Le Neve 
Foster on “ Mining ” in “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” and his paper read before 
the British Association, 1884. Cf. Statistical Journal, vol. xlviii, part 2, June, 
1885, pp. 277—79. 

9 208 There is indeed a dangerous inflammable gas, but it is rarely found. §&., 
Q. 363. 
Cy. Report, p. ix. 210 Cf, Pp. x and xi. 
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the comparative excess of mortality among the Cornish miners as 
contrasted with that among the northern colliers to which we have 
already called attention. The time to which the table relates is the 
period between 1849 and 1853. 


TaBLE [X.— Average Annual Number of Deaths per t,o00. 
































Ages. Cornish Miners. Northern Coal Miners. Males in Cornwall. 
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It might at first sight seem that a plausible explanation of this 
excessive mortality could be found in the extensive emigration 
which has proceeded from Cornwall. The numbers of the Cornish 
miners appear to have decreased some 34 per cent., as we have 
seen, between 1871 and 1881, and 27 per cent. between 1861 and 
1871; and the emigrants would naturally include the youngest 
and most healthy, who might return in their old age to die at 
home. But the validity of this hypothesis is discounted by the 
facts that the excessive mortality dates back to a time anterior to 
the emigration, and that the diseases to which it is chiefly due are 
those of phthisis and the respiratory organs.”" ‘The cases of 
“¢ disease,” remark’” the doctors appointed by Lord Kinnaird’s com- 
mission, are ‘‘ chiefly asthmatic affections, resulting from bronchitis, 
‘‘ pneumonia, and disease of heart, and more rarely true tubercular 
‘‘consumption.” ‘ Rheumatic disorders,” they add—and we shall 
see the bearing of this later—‘‘and various dyspeptic symptoms 
‘are of common occurrence.” This point will be illustrated by 
another table contained” in the report of the commission :— 


TasLe X.—Average Annual Number of Deaths per 1,000 from Pulmonary 
Diseases, 1860-62. 


Males in Cornwall, Males in Cornwall, 














Ages. Miners. | nxclusive of Miners. sti Miners. | Pxclusive of Miners. 
15—25 ....) 3°97 3°30 45—55 ....| 19°75 434 
25—35 ....) 4°15 3°83 55—65 ....| 43°29 519 


35—45 1 7°89 4:24 65—75 ...| 45°04 10-48 


711 Cf. Registrar-General’s Report, 1885, Forty-fifth Report, especially 
Dr. Ogle’s Report, p. liv in supplement. Dr. Ogle states the decrease of the 
miners between 1871 and 1881 as 44 per cent. 
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According to the registrar-general*“ again, the Cornish miners 
suffer from phthisis and diseases of the respiratory organs more 
than three times as much as Cornish males, and more than twice 
as much as the miners in any other mining district. They also, 
he—like the doctors appointed by Lord Kinnaird’s commission— 
adds, ‘suffer from diseases of the digestive organs, but,” he goes 
on to remark, “‘are little affected by diseases traceable to alcohol.” 
Indeed, with regard to this last point, the commissioners them- 
selves declare” that the ‘“‘ miners as a class are well conducted and 
“temperate. Large numbers have taken the pledge, and kept it, 
“and, whatever may be the causes of the diseases to which they are 
“liable, the habit of intoxication cannot be assigned as one of 
*¢ them.” 
What then are the causes of this excessive mortality? Partly no 
‘doubt it is due to the character of the food” the miners habitually 
eat—to its lack of nutritive qualities, and to the hindrances it 
presents to digestion; and this fact was expressly noticed by the 
commission as a cause of the dyspeptic symptoms we have men- 
tioned above. Partly also it is due to the carelessness of the men, 
and especially to the practice of racing up the ladders which is 
common among the younger miners; and here again the commis- 
Sioners remark*"’ that the evil effects of climbing are “ aggravated 
“by the indiscretion of the miners themselves, especially the 
“ younger men, in mounting the ladders with too much haste.” 
But in mentioning this last fact we have alluded to one of the 
primary causes. It is not the racing, but the mere necessity of 
climbing these ladders, which affects so seriously the vitality of 
the men. The doctors, for instance, appointed by Lord Kinnaird’s 
commission enumerated*® as causes of the unhealthy condition of 
the miners the “early age” at which they then commenced work, 
the “impurity of the air,’—the heated, draughty, and damp atmo- 
Sphere in which the labour was too frequently carried on—and 
“ the severity” of their exertions, “ especially in deep mines, where 
“ladders were the only means of access.” ‘“‘'T'he exposure to cold 
“and damp at the surface or in the shafts”’ was, they maintained, 
“the most frequent exciting cause of disease,” “operating with 
‘‘ peculiar severity on men in a state of perspiration or exhausted 
“ by working in close places,” or by ascending “ ladders from great 
“depths.” The commissioners themselves similarly declared*” 
that the “method of descent and ascent by means of ladders,” 


714 Report, 1885. Cf. the term “ miner’s complaint,” which is commonly 
used, S., Q. 3317. 

“15 P. xxv, also Q. 3297 and 10152. Cf. also S., Q. 763 and 5662. 

*16 Especially the “pasty.” Cf. Appendix B, I, p. 5. @. 8714 and 3753. 

717 Report, p. xliii. 218 Pp, ix and x. 219 P, xiv. 
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which was “almost universal” in Cornwall and Devon, ‘ caused a 
‘“‘oreat waste of time and strength to the miner,” who in many 
cases ‘‘ worked” at a depth below the surface “of from 250 to 
‘“‘ 280 fathoms.” There “were” mines, they stated, “at which not 
‘¢ less than three hours were expended by the miner in going to and 
‘‘ returning from his work.” ‘The evidence” to which they had 
listened left ‘‘no doubt on their minds as to the pernicious effects ”’ 
of the “severe climbing;” and they strongly recommended” the 
introduction of man-engines or some other mechanical contrivance 
for raising and lowering the men. [Fifteen years later than this, 
however, we still find Dr. Foster, in his evidence before the com- 
mission on accidents in mines, employing similar language, and 
declaring™ that the ‘‘ heavy work of ascending and descending” 
the “ladders” does ‘‘ undoubtedly ”’ ‘‘ cause suffering to the men.” 
In the following year the report of Her Majesty’s inspector draws*” 
attention to what it describes as the “disgraceful supineness”’ 
exhibited by the Cornish companies in the matter, and characterises 
their attitude as one of ‘‘surprising apathy.” Nor even now is it 
any exaggeration to say that a very considerable portion—if not 
the greater part—of the going up and down appears to be done by 
means of ladders. 

It is true that Mr. Frecheville in his report of 1882 stated*™ 
that more attention had been given of late to the question of raising 
the men by means of such machinery as cages or “gigs.” It must 
be admitted also that in the adoption of man-engines some 
hindrance and difficulty is occasioned by the fact that some of the 
shafts are sunk in an oblique instead of a perpendicular direction.™ 
And this coupled with the fact that the same single shaft does not 
eo down to the bottom of the mine, is partly the reason why in 
some of the mines where man-engines have been erected, the men 
are relieved of only a part and not of the whole of the climbing. 
In Dolcoath, for example, Dr. Foster stated before the commission 
on accidents in mines that the bottom of the mine was 352 fathoms 
deep,’ but the man-engine did not go lower than 240. In Carn 
Brea the man-engine went down to 170 fathoms, but the mine 
itself was worked to nearly twice that depth; and in Cook’s 
Kitchen the man-engine descended to little more than a third of 
the depth of the mine. 

But, after we have made abundant allowance for all such con- 
siderations, the comparative absence of mechanical contrivances 
might well awaken surprise, and was noticed by Mr. Frecheville 


220 P, xlili; and also Q. 3448, 3525, and 3732, in fact passim. 

21 Report, Q. 4297. 222 Mines Inspectors’ Reports, 1880 and 1881. 
23 Cf. Report 1882, S., Q. 5734. 

aS ea LA, 225 §., Q. 1856. 
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in 1886 as a cause which had not ceased to help in producing an 
“appalling excess of mortality.” In the following year again, a 
Parliamentary committee, employing language with which we 
have now become painfully familiar, alluded*” in its report to the 
“excessive mortality” of the Cornish miners ; and evidence given”? 
before this committee might effectively be quoted as showing that 
man-engines, or other mechanical contrivances, were still far from 
being universally adopted. And yet some twenty years ago or more 
facts laid®* before Lord Kinnaird’s commission—facts which were 
not contradicted—undoubtedly tended to prove that the introduc- 
tion of the man-engine had been followed by manifest improvement 
in the working capacity of the miner, and that in the majority of 
cases the initial cost was more than outweighed by the saving 
effected in physical wear and tear. 

In addition to the causes of mortality on which we have been 
dwelling, Lord Kinnaird’s commission gave”? prominence to the 
indifferent ventilation of the mines, and the absence of dressing 
rooms close to the shaft. The miners had “frequently to walk 
“considerable distances to the place where they changed their 
** clothes ;’ “the changing houses”’ were ‘‘too often far from the 
_“ footway shafts,” ‘and ill adapted to their purpose.” Here again 
the lapse of time has brought with it undoubted improvement,™ 
and the Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act of 1872 expressly 
dealt with these evils. But still, so recently as 1879, Dr. Foster 
maintained*” that the ventilation in the mines, though it had been 
rendered more thorough by the provisions of remedial legislation, 
was yet ‘not as good as it ought to be; and the ‘“ Mining 
“Journal” of 7th August, 1886, added to a report of the opening of 
a new changing house at Dolcoath, the significant commentary that 
there was “room for improvement in the changing houses” in 
Cornwall. 

These defects may perhaps in some measure be ascribed to the 
fact that the adventurers, who are of course the proprietors of the 
mines, do not come into actual contact with the miners, but form 
an absentee corporation. They are therefore presumably subject 
to the failing attributed—not without some exaggeration—to 
corporate bodies, of possessing no conscience. There is no resident 
employer to encounter the indignant assault of public opinion, if 
indeed there be upon these particular points a sufficiently pro- 
nounced public opinion at all. Andso Lord Kinnaird’s commis- 
Sioners declare*” that while they have reason to believe that the 


eee. vO. 707. 227 §., Q. 709 and 4902. 
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agents and managers ‘‘ are by no means insensible” to many of these 
‘< defects,’’ and while they “‘ are confident that as a body they are 
anxious to “ promote the safety and comfort of the men,” and that 
in “established and well-managed mines,’ which are conducted 
with a view to the legitimate development of the mineral pro- 
perty, attention is generally given to their “ recommendations,” 
yet there is only too much reason to fear that this is not the case 
in mines of a ‘‘more speculative character,” where every ‘outlay 
“‘ beyond what is absolutely necessary is avoided,” because it 
would tend to ‘‘ diminish the dividends, and to depress the price of 
‘‘ the shares in the market.” And we may place beside this state- 
ment the words of a witness before the commission, who remarked 
significantly enough that the division of responsibility between the 
various, shareholders was calculated to increase the evils we have 
noticed, and that the constant changes of the shares prevented the 
“miners from ascertaining the identity of the adventurers, and 
fixing the responsibilities of ownership. 

So far then as the system of wages in the mines is connected 
with the absence of a resident employer—and a salaried captain, — 
we must remember, may be but a sorry substitute for a responsible 
owner—and so far as the formation of an union might enable the 
men to insist on the provision of such healthy conditions as may 
prove to be possible, there is some reason for charging to the 
account of the system a part of the excessive mortality. But it 
would be manifestly unfair and illogical to make it responsible for 
the whole. 

In the same way we must endeavour to separate the system, as 
far as justice may require, from the fraud and abuses which have 
too frequently contributed to make Cornish mining a by-word. 
Tt has sometimes been remarked that Cornish mining as a whole 
results in loss,’ and that more money finds its way into Cornwall 
than comes out of that county; and there can unfortunately be no 
doubt that grave abuses have sometimes attached in the past to the 
management of Cornish mines, and that they have on occasions 
presented a favourable sphere of operation to the swindler and the ~ 
cheat. There is only too much reason to fear that the speculative 
character which naturally attaches to metallic mining has some- 
times been intensified with deliberate and evil intent; and Fawcett, 
who is said by** his biographer to have engaged for a time with 
surprising success in speculation upon the mining exchange, was 
very severe in his denunciation of fraudulent speculators. 


233 Of. Statistical Journal, 1839, voi. li, pp. 260—68. In 1837 the miners 
applied for the abolition of the duty paid to the Duke of Cornwall, and furnished 
a statement exhibiting a net loss on sixty-eight mines of 60,1597. ‘This was, how- 
ever, it seems, a “peculiarly unprofitable ” year. 

234 Of, “ Life of Fawcett,’ by Leslie Stephen, p. 206. 
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There can be little doubt that the accounts presented at the 
four-monthly meetings of the ‘‘ adventurers” may have been some- 
times manipulated by the treasurers, or ‘‘pursers” as they are 
called; and legislation which has been recently enacted*” is 
directed towards securing greater correctness and more frequent 
and certain publicity in these accounts. 

There can be little doubt again that the reason which is 
sometimes alleged for the continued working of mines at a loss, 
has had some foundation in fact, and that some adventurers may 
have recouped themselves for the constant calls that have been 
made upon them as adventurers, by means of the sums they have 
received for the materials—the candles, for instance, and the 
powder—which they have supplied as merchants.** It may have 
been then to their real advantage that the mines should continue to 
work at a loss, although the other adventurers without any like 
compensation have been compelled to respond to constant drains 
upon their resources. The distinction drawn™ by Pryce between 
the ‘‘in-adventurers,” who lived in the district and often supplied 
the mines with materials, and the ‘‘ out-adventurers,” who did not 
do so and resided at a distance, is not devoid of instructive 
meaning; and the “Mining Journal” of 1836 contained*® a series 
of articles directed against the exhorbitant charges of the 
merchants, while the same paper some half a century later 
noticed*” the formation of a dynamite ‘‘ring”’ designed to maintain 
the price of that material. 

The possible extent of this influence may be in some degree 
measured by the space occupied by merchants’ bills in statements 
of account. At Dolcoath for example on 6th December, 1886, it 
was reported™ that the total expenditure for the previous twelve 
weeks amounted to 19,413/.; and out of this sum 5,572/. were 
spent on merchants’ bills, as against 11,607/. on labour, and 1,673/. 
on tribute. At Wheal Kitty during the sixteen weeks preceding 


35 Of. “Western Morning News,” 31st December, 1886; “ West Briton,” 
17th September, 1885, and 3rd J anuary, 1878. The Stannaries Act of 1869 pro- 
vided for the keeping and presentation of regular and correct accounts. But it 
attached no penalty to neglect of the provision, and in some cases the meetings 
themselyes seem to have been postponed for fraudulent ends. (Cf. S., Q. 73 and 
77.) The Stannaries Act of 1887 contains express provisions for effectively securing 
these desirable objects. 

236 Of. “ Quarterly Review,” vol. xxxvi. 

27 << Pryce,” p. 174. Cf. correspondence in “ West Briton,” 16th January, 
1867, complaining of the presence of merchants on mine committees. 

88 Especially 2nd January and 3rd December. 

89 Tbid., January, 1885. Before a Committee of the House of Commons in 
1887 a witness spoke (S., Q. 62) of the “gentlemen who supply machinery to 
“mines” living “in Cornwall and Devon,” and a captain said (Q. 657—62) that 
his own son sold materials to the mine of which he was agent, although indeed he 
added (@, 823) that his position in this respect was “ exceptional.” 

at “ Western Morning News,” 7th December, 1886. 
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3rd December, the total expenditure amounted to 3,442/., and 
this sum included an item of 978/. for merchants’ bills.” 

The operation, again, of the “ cost-book” system, by which it 
has been difficult, if not impossible, for an adventurer to ascertain 
the exact value of his share at any particular time, because on the 
one hand his lability has been unlimited, and on the other he, or 
one of his fellow adventures, has had the power of relinquishing 
his share at any moment, seems at first sight to have been peculiarly 
exposed to fraudulent devices, and to have necessarily tended to 
heighten the speculative nature of the industry. It must not 
however be forgotten that the system is connected theoretically 
with the practice of frequent meetings, and that thus—unless this 
latter provision be violated—the liberty of action of the purser is 
controlled, and the risks of unlimited liability are appreciably 
lessened. 

By itself, however without any such adventitious accretions, 
metallic mining is proverbially a lottery, although the lapse of 
time and the growth of knowledge have to a large extent replaced 
the divining rod and mere rule of thumb by experience and foresight. 
Attention has been recently drawn to the action of a French 
syndicate in the tinand copper markets. For a time that syndicate 
was conspicuously successful in raising the prices of those two 
metals; and indeed it appears that the general rise of prices which 
seemed towards the close of 1887 to indicate a recovery from the 
steady fall of the previous thirteen years, was due in no small 
measure to the sympathetic effects produced upon the prices of 
other articles by the manipulation of the tin and copper markets. 
But the sudden and excessive rise in tin thus produced has been 
followed by an equally sudden and excessive fall; and the brief 
period of a single month has witnessed a drop in prices from 
166/. to 861. 

Nor is this history without its parallel in Cornish mining. The 
famous tin corner of 1871 and 1872 was accompanied by similar 
phenomena. ‘Then, as now, there were rumours of ‘“ most 
‘“‘ ynaccountable transactions in the market;” then, as now, it was 
reported that the market was “greatly disturbed by the operation 
‘ of speculators ;” then, as now, we heard of the tin supplies going 
‘“‘ into strong hands” ‘‘ well accustomed to manipulate the market 
‘“‘ to their own advantage.” But it was also the case then, as now, 
that an extraordinary rise was followed by an excessive fall. Then, 
as now, the supplies of tin were increased; and the Australian 
discoveries, assisted by the emigration of miners from Cornwall, 
severely tested the endurance of Cornish mining through the weary — 
years of depression which followed. 

241 « Western Morning News,” 4th December, 1886. 
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It is worth while to recall afew of the more salient points of the 
history of that famous episode of 1871-73. In December, 1871, the 
London ‘“‘ Economist” noticed, as one instance of the “ great rise ” 
in the price of commodities by which the year had been marked, 
the fact that in January tin was selling at 137/., and in December 
at 157. The “Mining Journal” of the same date pointed out 
that the shares in the Devon Great Consols mine had advanced 
during the year from gol. to 140/.; those in the Cook’s Kitchen 
mine from 18/. to 45/., and those in the Carn Brea mine from 181. to 
sol. The “Times” of the 2nd December declared that tin mining 
was “ going ahead at a tremendous pace;” and by the close of the 
following year the “ Mining Journal” was able to assert that the 
tin standard had advanced rapidly to an almost unprecedented 
figure. The “excitement” prevailing in Cornwall itself was 
characterised as “feverish,” and a local paper stated that oppor- 
tunities for dealing in mining shares were presented in hitherto 
unfamiliar quarters of Cornish towns. 

But this year of 1872 was one of general abnormal good for- 
tune. It was a year at the beginning of which Mr. Childers had 
described the commercial position of England as unprecedentedly 
prosperous, and had said “ that he had failed to find even a farmer 
“who grumbled.” ‘It did not require,’ remarked the “‘ Mining 
“ Journal” at a later time, ‘‘any very great degree of penetration 
“to discover that things were too good to last, and that the 
“unreasonable excitement must give place ere long to an equally 
“ unreasoning depression.” And accordingly the year 1873, which 
called forth at its opening the observation that it was long since a 
new year had opened so auspiciously for the mining interests of 
Cornwall, was marked at its close by a drop of 24/. in tin, attributed 
in a large measure to the effect of the considerable Australian 
discoveries. 

EHyen however in comparatively normal times—without the 
action of either corners or syndicates—we find such cases as that 
_ by which the market value of Dolcoath was said to have advanced 
some 273,138/. in asingle year; and in the same year—that of 1886 
—the aggregate value of all the Cornish mines was stated to have 
increased to the extent of three quarters of a million. One year 
the newspapers despondently declare that there is only one 
dividend-paying mine west of Camborne, and not one east of 
Redruth; in the very next year they jubilantly exclaim that 
“‘ Cornish mining is in a better position than it has been for many 
66 years,” *# 

This speculative character presents opportunities for fraud, and 


242 Cf. local papers of 1885 and 1886. Cf. for corresponding change in the 
opposite direction, “* West Briton,’ 14th June, 1867. 
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tends to promote indifferent finance. The adventurers are in a 
similar position with regard to economic prudence to that in which, ~ 
as we have seen,’ the tributer is placed with reference to thrift. 
Hyven without any conscious dishonesty the mines, if we may credit 
the statements of local newspapers, have been too frequently 
worked on unsound financial principles. In some cases it seems 
that almost every penny of available money—and sometimes too it 
is to be feared of money which is not strictly available—has been 
divided at the periodical meetings, and little, if any, set aside to 
meet unforeseen contigencies. Nor is it without significance that 
attention has recently been called in Cornwall to the high charges 
imposed for banking accommodation; and that the failure of 
Tweedy’s Cornish Bank in 1879 disclosed the existence of large 
over drafts to the mines.*# 

But we must dismiss these abuses from our minds when we are 
considering the system of wages. Nor again must we be drawn 
away by the controversy which has recently arisen around the 
questions of royalities and the leases of mines. Here once more 
there appear to have been grievances, and here too remedial 
legislation is proposed. The incident of the payment of a large 
fine’ on the renewal of the lease to Doleoath has brought the 
question to the front; and complaints have been raised about the 
brief duration of the leases and the payment of royalties. It has 
been urged’ that the leases should run for a longer time than twenty- 
one years, and that the dues to the lords™ should be paid on profits 
alone. Royalties and mine leases are then a burning question; 
but they are not the question with which we are at present con- 
cerned. i 

To a certain extent another abuse, which is intimately con- 


43 Supra, sec. iv. 

244 Cf, “ West Briton,” 13th February, and 27th March, 1879; “ Daily 
“ News,” 8th January, 1879. 

215 Cf. Royal Commission on Housing of Working Classes’ Report, @. 8051, 
8164, and 8165, and “ West Briton,” 24th December, 1885. The sum said to 
have been asked at first was 98,oo0o/., then 45,o00/., and finally 25,0004. 

2416 «* West Briton,” 17th September. It is curious that as far back as 1814 
Mr. Taylor declared that the “ mode of levying dues on the gross produce” tended 
“to discourage enterprise.” ‘It seems reasonable,” he added, “that the land- 
“‘ owners should contribute something in favour of that exertion which so often 
“leads to their great advantage ;’ and he therefore advocated some mode of 
assessing dues, if possible, ‘‘in some proportion to the net profit.” 

217 «¢ The owner of the fee simple who grants the lease for mining purposes is. 
** locally known as a lord,” “ whether it be a manor or whether it be not” (S., 
@. 65). The dues may vary from ‘ one-eighteenth to one-thirtieth” of “the © 
“ value of the ore actually sold” (S., Q. 176—79, and 5763 and 5764). In “some 
* recent leases” a “small annual rent” is also introduced, but this is so small 
that it really “merges in the dues’’ (S., Q. 198). At Dolcoath these dues amounted 
for the twelve weeks prior to 6th December, 1886, to 2,219. on 33,2904. realised 
by 556 tons 16 cwt. of tin (cf. “ Western Morning News,” 7th December, 1886). 
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nected with the speculative character of the mines, is relevant to 
our subject. Some local discussion recently arose on the question 
whether greater effect should not be given to the provision of the 
Stannaries Act of 1869,"° that the wages of the miners should 
constitute the first charge on mining effects; and complaint has 
also been raised from time to time about the disposal of the 
monies of the miners’ clubs. These, it has been urged, should be 
regarded as the property of the men, and not of the adventurers. © 
Before Lord Kinnaird’s commission, however, evidence was given*!® 
which tended to show that separate accounts of the club money 
were ‘“‘not always kept,” and that in the event of the abandonment 
of a mine the club funds were “‘added”’ to the general assets and 
“divided among the adventurers.” By more than one witness 
indeed the practice was justified on the ground that a deficit in 
the club money would have been similarly made up from the 
general account, and that a just distribution among the several 
contributors would have proved practically impossible. 

Now there can be little doubt that the probability that the 
miners might be deprived of their wages,” and the practical 
certainty that they would lose their club money in the event 
of the failure of a mine, were in some degree connected with the 
system of payment. For it must be remembered that habitually 
the miners have only been paid once a month—or at even longer 
intervals—and that their wages have generally been a month in 
arrears. Here again legislation has been proposed’ and enacted*” 
with the object of securing a more frequent payment, and of 
diminishing the period of arrears. The same legislation naturally 
lays down also the important principle that the mine club monies 
shall be held to belong to the men, and not to the mine, supposing 
that they are contributed by the men, and that the opposite course 
does not meet with the approval of a majority of their number. A 
separate account is to be kept of the club money, and this account 
is to be open not only to the adventurers, but also to the miners, 
who are invested with the power of appointing auditors and of 
selecting their own doctors. 

The change indeed from a longer to a shorter interval of 
payment which has thus received the sanction of compulsory 
legislation, seems, as we have noticed,”* to be one of the two most 


48 This priority seems to have been prejudicially affected by the Companies Act 
of 1862, and has been restored by the Stannaries Act of 1887 (50 and 51 Vict., 
cap. 43). Of. S., Q. 42, 48, and 56—58, contra, Q. 4486. 

of P. xxiv. Of. S., Q. 111, 828, 829, 3311, and 4673 ; contra, Q. 1130 and 
1374. 
*° For instances, cf. S., Q. 902, 3100 and 3261. 
51 « West Briton,’ 6th August, 1885. 
252 OF. Stannaries Act, 1887. 253 Supra, SeC. Vs 
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striking features in the modern history of the Cornish system.. 
The “Penny Magazine” of 1836 states that at one time the 
contracts were taken for six months, and M. Jars puts the period 
in his day at four. The “Penny Magazine” for 1834 says that 
at that time they were let for two months, and the same journal 
for 1836 reduces the period then prevalent to a single month. 
Mr. Laing, however, in 1842 restates it at two months, and so 
does Mr. Collins in 1875. The evidence again given before Lord 
Kinnaird’s commission showed** that in Dolcoath all the work 
was then let on contract for one or two months; while in the lead 
mines of the north the bargains were sometimes taken for a 
quarter,” sometimes for eight months,”® and sometimes for a year. 
Indeed, even in Cornwall itself the fact seemed to be that the 
periods of setting might vary in different mines, for it was also 
alleged’ that the tributers sometimes worked for five or six months 
before they settled their accounts. The periods too of balancing 
the accounts may differ from the periods of letting the contracts ; 
for at some mines in the north it appeared®*® that the bargain 
might last for a year, but the men might be paid every month; 
or again,” that the contracts might be let for the quarter, and the 
men receive monthly subsist, while the balance was paid at the end 
of the year. Ina similar way evidence was given before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1887” which tended to show — 
that what the men really desired was frequency of payment rather 
than frequency of setting the contracts. They objected indeed to 

the “month in hand,” and urged that the period of arrears might 

be reduced to a fortnight, if not to a week; and it need not be 

shown in any detail that the other system really gives the adven- 

turers the benefit of interest on the money thus withheld; for, 

should a man wish to emigrate and receive at once what is due to 
him, he has practically to pay interest, it would seem, to another 

man, or to the agent, who, like a banker discounting a bill, 

gives him the present worth of his “‘month in hand.” They also 

desired that the amount of subsist, which should be given every 

alternate fortnight, if not every week, should approximate as 
closely as might be possible to the actual amount of money they 
had earned; and the Stannaries Act of 1887 makes provision for 
this, together with a fortnightly subsist, and a fortnight’s arrears. 

But with these alterations it seems that they would be content. 

The monthly contract in fact allows, as one witness urged, for 

“an average probability ” of good and bad luck; and although 
in Cornwall, as we have noticed, the time seems to have been 


a4), Of aur 255 Q), 15473. 256 (). 138475—77 and 17374. 


257 (). 1409. 258 Q). 17374. 
259 @. 16184 and 16185. 260 §., passim. 
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generally reduced to a month—or, as it appears, to two months at 
the Devon Great Consols Mine—yet in the north of England the 
bargains seem still to be “‘ very commonly ” made for two or three 
months, and during recent years apparently a tendency has even 
been manifested to let contracts for longer periods to ‘“‘an intelligent 
“and steady pair.” Sometimes indeed contracts are set irrespec- 
tive of time. Sometimes too, even in Cornwall, they may last for 
two or six months, or in the tin streams for one or two years. 
But sometimes they are taken at ‘‘six feet or the month”—on a 
“stent” as it is called—and in these cases they may end even 
before the month is complete. 

There can then be little doubt upon the whole that in Cornwall 
the period of payment has tended in the direction of gradual 
reduction, and that it may be still further reduced. One witness, 
indeed, even before Lord Kinnaird’s commission, argued*! that 
“more frequent payments would be very ‘beneficial;’’’ and 
another declared—and we shall see the full meaning of this obser- 
vation later—that he would not “hesitate”? to pay tutwork men 
once a fortnight. The adoption again of the four-weekly month, 
and the payment of wages thirteen instead of twelve times in the 
year,” seems indeed to have been partly due to the fact that under 
the old system a calendar month might sometimes mean five instead 
of four weeks, and might entail upon the men the loss of a week’s 
wages. But the change was also undoubtedly prompted by the 
consideration that the longer interval of payment implied greater 
indebtedness to the local shopkeeper; and the attempt made later 
to re-introduce the old system at the Devon Great Consols mine 
was met, as we have before noticed, by the unwonted phenomenon 
of a strike. 

But this gradual diminution of the intervals at which the 
payment of wages is made is, as we have before** remarked, and 
as the statement we have just quoted from the report of Lord 
Kinnaird’s commission indicates, connected with the other distinc- 
tive feature of recent history in Cornish mining—the encroachment 
of tutwork on the sphere occupied by tribute. For, on the one 
hand, it is in the case of tribute that we can most clearly trace 
this gradual diminution; and on the other it was stated before 
Lord Kinnaird’s commission*® that the pay was ‘“‘not so quick” 
in tribute as in tutwork. 


VIII.—A Comparison between Tutwork and Tribute. 


It is tribute which exhibits most fully the chief advantages 
and the main drawbacks of the Cornish system. In fact it may 


261 Q). 9214 and 10289. 
262 Cf. Report of Commission on Housing of Working Classes, @. 8043. 
63 Supra, sec. vi. 264 Supra, sec. V. 265 @). 1406. 
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almost be said to possess a monopoly of the disadvantages, while it 
enjoys a preponderance of the benefits. The tributer is more 
intimately interested than the tut-worker in the prosperity and 
adversity of the mine, for his earnings depend more directly upon 
its shifting fortunes. He is therefore in a more real sense his own 
employer; for he receives a payment which does not vary with the 
quantity alone of the work he performs, but also with the quality 
and price of the ore he sends to the surface. He is placed in a 
more responsible position, and has greater occasion for the exercise 
of ingenuity and judgment. And so the system of tribute was 
characterised by Babbage as especially good; and a witness before 
Lord Kinnaird’s commission declared*® that almost every active 
and clever miner; if he was “ prudent,” became a “ tributer.” 

But there is another aspect of the question to be considered. 
For the increase of responsibility in an industry so fluctuating and 
speculative as metallic mining, implies increased irregularity of 
earnings. ' 

The tut-worker, it is true, does not receive the same earnings in 
every case. They may vary according to the hardness of the 
ground, as a witness stated*™ before Lord Kinnaird’s commission. 
The price per fathom for example may fluctuate between the 
extreme limits of 7s. 6d. and that of 30/. And in 1873 Mr. Collins 
maintained’ that within his own knowledge these different rates 
were paid for tutwork:—In sinking shafts in soft “killas” the 
men would receive 2/. to 3/. per cubic fathom near the surface, and 
3/. to 4l. below a depth of 20 fathoms. In ‘‘compact killas” they _ 
would earn 4/. to 6/. near the surface, and 5/. to 8/. below; and in 
“fair blasting ground” they would secure 6/. to 20/. near the 
surface and r1o/. to 30/. below. Jor levels they would receive 
about one-third less in non-blasting and one-half less in blasting 
ground; and for stoping they would earn from 2s. 6d. to §s. or 6s. 
a fathom. 

But these various rates are probably calculated to result on the 
average in equivalent earnings. It is different, however, with 
comparative earnings from one period to another. Here the wages 
of the men must fluctuate with variations in the fortunes of the 
mines, and the conditions of supply and demand in the labour 
market. A combination might indeed succeed for a time in 
establishing a minimum rate of its own, but the tendency of the 
public auction must necessarily have been to produce a coincidence 
between the actual minimum and the lowest competitive rate. 
The rate then must have been directly influenced by the conditions 


6 @. 10344. The agents seem to be chiefly chosen from the tributers (cf. S., 
@. 1789 and 1790); and men do not like to cease being tributers (cf. S., Q. 1786). 
287 O BDaAs 268 « Principles of Metal Mining,” p. 41. 
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of supply and demand in the Cornish labour market, go far at least 
as the men migrate from one mine to another. As Mr. John 
Taylor remarks,” the ‘‘ price of labour” is caused by the Cornish 
system “always to bear on the whole a fair proportion to the 
“ demand, combined with the considerations connected with the 
‘“‘ varying expenses of living.” 

Sir Charles Lemon, it is true, stated” in 1838 that in places 
only a few miles distant from one another, wages might differ 
widely, and might continue to differ for a long period. And he 
said that this phenomenon was only to be explained by the 
“ known fact of the attachment of the Cornish miner to his own 
“home.” He illustrated this point by the following table, which 
showed the average monthly wage in different districts in 1837 :— 
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With this table we may compare another which is based upon 
figures supplied to Lord Kinnaird’s commission :— 
































TasLe XII. 
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_ Before the commission again a witness declared that the men 
preferred to stay at home rather than migrate, and he added the 
remark that it was precisely this practice which prevented the 
equalisation of the wages of the whole district. This local 
attachment, indeed, is said by a writer in the “ Leisure Hour,’*” 
to have followed the Cornish emigrants to America, and even in 
Colorado one mine will be frequented by St. Just men and another 
‘by Camborne men, while the men from Redruth and St. Agnes will 
resort respectively to a third and a fourth. 

This feeling, however, merely narrows the area within which 
the influences of supply and demand are comparatively unfettered ; 
269 « Geological Transactions,” vol. ii, p. 807. 


270 Statistical Journal, vol. i, p. 73. 
21 1877, pp. 169, &c. Cf. K; Q. 9172 and 9173. 
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and it may be the case that the extensive emigration of the past 
twenty years has lessened the vis mertie resisting local migra- 
tion. The Cornish miner was described by Mr. John Taylor in 
1867 before a committee of Parliament as a “ very moveable com- 
“ modity ;”? and the reports of the two doctors appointed by Lord 
Kinnaird’s commission might be cited as supplying evidence of 
not a few cases*” where men had worked in the course of their 
lives sometimes at two, sometimes at five or six, different mines. 
On the other hand however it must be admitted that so recently as 
1884 a witness before the commission on the Housing of the 
Working Classes declared*” that the unwillingness to migrate 
was still a noticeable fact, and that the men “ generally ” “stuck” 
to a single mine. But the evidence before this commission was 
conflicting, for another witness described the miners as a “ very 
‘“‘ migratory population.” A similar conflict of opinion may be 
found in the report of a Parliamentary committee of 1887. One 
witness speaks** of the “‘habit of the miners constantly to shift, 
“ both from Cornwall to and from other counties, and in Cornwall 
‘“‘ from one mine to another.” But elsewhere he admits’ that 
there are ‘‘undoubtedly ” ‘ cases of men in Cornwall, and plenty 
“of cases,” “where men work for years in the same mine.” 
Another witness describes’ the men as “ principally shifting,” 
but “‘ not so much,” he adds, ‘‘ from one mine to another, as going 
“to America, and going abroad.” ‘‘ They go to America,” he 
remarks, and “ back again in a very short time.” In another place 
however he also states’ that men are “always coming and going 
‘“‘in mines,” and argues that it is exactly this constant migration 
that guarantees the fairness of the periodical auction. And yet, 
despite of these facts, it seems to be still the case that a marked 
difference of wages exists betweeen east and west Cornwall.”® 

The rate of wages must vary also with the vicissitudes of 
fortune and the lapse of time. A comparison of the two tables we 
have just given indicates a general advance in the earnings both of 
tributers and tut-workers. It is true indeed that a witness before 
Lord Kinnaird’s commission declared*® that the miners “as a 
“body” were “‘ badly paid;” and even to-day, although more than 
twenty years have elapsed since this testimony was given, it might 
be difficult to controvert the assertion.” But average wages were 
nevertheless higher then than they had been in the past, and 
despite of the alternations of adversity and prosperity to which 
the mining industry is peculiarly subject, it is the fact that a— 


272 Appendix B, I and II. 273 Report, Q. 8119, ef. contra, Q. 8754. 
24 SQ. 275, 25 Q. 307. 28 Q. 510. 
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steady advance may be traced in the rate of wages. In 1837 the 
average monthly earnings of tributers appear to have been, if we 
_may rely on Sir Charles Lemon’s table, about 2/. 18s. 2d., but by 
the time of Lord Kimnnaird’s commission they had risen to 
3l. 8s. 11d., and the wages of the tut-workers exhibit a similar 
advance between the two periods, from 2/. 13s. 8d. to 2/. 18s. 3d. 
In 1876 again, Dr. Foster stated*’ the average wages of tut-workers 
for the four years 1872-75 as respectively 3/. 16s. 3d., 4l. 13. 6d., 
31. 13s. 7d., and 3/. 10s.; and, in 1885, Captain Josiah Thomas, 
addressing the men at Dolcoath, is reported*’ to have put the 
average monthly wage of his own men at 4l. Ios. 

‘Any unexpected variation, we must also remember, that arises 
in the nature of the ground after the bargain has once been made 
will affect—prejudicially or otherwise—the earnings of tut-work- 
men, and will therefore introduce another element of fluctuation 
into their wages beyond those we have already noticed. “You set a 
“price,” says a witness before Lord Kinnaird’s commission, 
“according to what you think the men ought to have a fathom, or 
“‘ what they ought to drive in the month.” “If,” however, he adds, 
“they do not work, or the ground proves unfavourable, of course 
“the men do not get what you calculate upon;” “‘ but nine times 
‘out of ten they do get their 3/. or 3 guineas a month.” Pryce, 
indeed, significantly states that in his day, if the ground turned 
out badly, the labourers abandoned the tut bargain,” and that in 
some mines a system of forfeits, of which he personally did not 
approve, had been adopted expressly to meet these contingencies. 

Under that intermediate “kind” of tribute which we have 
before described,*® a similar method of calculation is pursued; and 
indeed this appears to be also the case under the full form of 
tribute itself. So far as the knowledge of the captains goes, the 
contracts are let at a price which results in the average wage of 
the district. ‘‘ The agents go down,” as a witness before Lord 
Kinnaird’s commission described,* they “calculate the number of 
“tons which they think the men can break in a month,” and the 

worth per ton of the ore thus broken. They then estimate the 
labour at the rate of 1/. per week per man. 

And so it may be the case that the following table, which gives 
some of the different rates of tribute reported in local newspapers™® 
in 1885 and 1886, may really indicate an equal average rate of 
earnings :— 

281 * Report of H.M.’s Inspectors of Mines,” 1876. 

282 « West Briton,” 19th November, 1885. ace IN Pax kil. 
784 @. 10106. Cf. also Q. 19182 and 2451. 

285 This is not unknown now. S., Q. 220—22. 


286 Supra, sec. Vv. 287 Q). 2240. S., Q. 218 and 871. 
*88 « Western Morning News” and “ West Briton.” 
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Mine. Date of Report. ee a) ah Price in £. a 

Wheal Peevor ....| May 1, 1885...) 11 — HIS. . 
~ seal NOV. COs maeetan res 33 58 gs. to 138. 4d. | 457. per tom’ 
A watt Deets £0,5, Bre 10 27 lis. to 128. 

West Seton ........ Pe Whey were 6 —  |ris.to 13s. 4d. 

Killitreth. .....00...-- Aprils? 1886 .4|.. 212 28 128. 6d. 

W heal Basset Oct. 9S; Wy i eee 64 6s. to 138. 4d. | 501. per ton 





Nor must we overlook this possibility when we read in the 


“Penny Magazine,”’* that the earnings of tributers exhibit such 


variations that where the ore is rich the tribute may be 6d. or Is. 


q 


in the £, while it may amount to 15s. or 16s. where the ore is 


Aaa ie: poor. 
But, when we have made full allowance for all ayes facts, we 


have still to admit that the fluctuations in the earnings of 


& 
¢ 
: 


tut-workers are less than those in the earnings of tributers. It 
is true indeed that the tributers may perhaps be said to enjoy in 
one respect at least an advantage over the tut-workers. Before 


Lord Kinnaird’s commission they were said by a witness to be 
more healthy, because they worked in the places which had been 


more thoroughly ventilated. ‘‘In ninety-nine cases out of a 
“hundred” they were working in ground which had, compara-~ 


tively s CPSine been “ opened up’ by means of winzes and levels. 
‘Ards Pp Pp vy 
The air” Rem Ba another witness,” was ‘‘not so bad” when 


he was working on tribute as it was when he was engaged in 
tutwork. “The majority of the tributers,’ another declared” 


99 66 


work under “good conditions,” “as far as the air is concerned.” 
And lastly, the commissioners themselves similarly report that 


“the prospect of gain may induce the tributor to overwork” 


pears but it is obvious that the occupation of the tut-work- 
‘man is more poangeiuyys as he is more frequently employed wheas 
“the air is noxious.’ 

On the other hand, as this quotation shows, and as one witness 
alleged, the tributers “‘ overwork themselves.” Indeed there is even 
some ground for arguing that the tut-workers on the whole enjoy 
a greater duration of life, because the tributers work harder, are 
longer underground, and command a more uncertain livelihood.™ 
They can, it is true, take their own time for their work ;”° but the 
complaint commonly raised by trades unionists against piece-work— 


that it presents powerful inducements to the men to overstrain 


789 27th December, 1834. 200 Q. 53858. 201 @. 1068. 
22 Q, 3466. 293 P, xix. 24 (, 4071 and 4676. 
25 @. 4008 and 8402. 
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themselves—applies with considerable force to tribute, and is 
certainly more applicable to it than it is to tutwork. Should a 
-pitch turn out better than was expected when the bargain was 
struck, the men are naturally eager to make the most of their 
opportunities. On some occasions they appear to have worked for 
sixteen hours without interruption; and cases have been known 
where their food and their drink have been taken down to them 
underground.”* Nor must it be forgotten that the irregularity of 
their earnings is likely to exercise some influence on the average 
duration of life; though it must indeed be admitted on the other 
hand, that one witness stated*” before Lord Kinnaird’s commission 
that there was not much difference in length of life between 
tributers and tut-workers, and the evidence we have quoted above 
seems on the whole to incline in favour of the tributers. 

It is true, again, that the tributers appear from the tables we 

have given before”* to secure higher earnings, and a witness 
declared*” before the commission that in any calculation of wages 
the insertion of the wages of tributers would ‘considerably ” 
increase the average wage. It is true also that evidence given 
before the same commission tended to show that, unlike the 
tut-workers, they were not always subject to the month’s arrears, 
and that, in some cases, they enjoyed a superiority in the matter 
of subsist.°° ‘‘ We give no subsist to tut-workers,” declared*” one 
witness, but we “professedly”’ give it to tributers. Sométimes 
Indeed, it would seem, this allowance of subsist may eventually 
prove a ‘“‘bad debt” for the mine; for the men to whom it has 
been advanced may, through their own misfortune, or the leniency 
of the captain, never repay it;*’ and, as a matter of fact, a witness 
before a Parliamentary committee of 1887 alleged*® that “ nearly 
“the whole of the debts due to the companies in Devon and 
“Cornwall” arose from the practice of “giving the men more 
“subsist than they had actually broken ore.” 

In most cases, however, it appears that subsist would not be 
advanced if the captain thought that the work done by the miner 
would bring little or nothing into the pockets of the adventurers ;** 
and from this point of view it is clear that the tributers may 
conceivably suffer under a disadvantage, rather than enjoy an 
advantage over the tut-workers in the matter of subsist. The 


26 Q. 8463 —67. 207 Q. 4667. 

8 Supra, Tables XI and XII. 

29 Q. 2352. S., Q. 1172—7A4, especially copper tributers. Cf. Q. 370. 

#0 @. 9072 and 8810. Cf. “ West Briton,” 24th September, 1885. S., 
Q. 3331, contra, 2203. 

30. @. 9072 and 9216. $02 §.,° Q. 39. 303 @), 1259. 

34 Q. 422-—24, 488, 1991—94, contra, Q. 1297. 
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allowance of subsist, indeed, although it seems to be so common*® 
that it may be regarded as the general rule, is yet theoretically 
dependent upon the opinion of the captain ;*° and in many—if not 
most—cases, it is only granted on an express application.” This 
is made by the men on pay-days alone, “except on very special 
‘‘ occasions; and before a Parliamentary committee of 1887, a 
miner urged*” that the men felt some repugnance to making the 
request, because, as he expressed it, it was tantamount to “plead- 
‘‘ing poverty,” and entailed an unpleasant explanation of their 
private affairs.*° 
The provision of subsist, together with the existence of a prac- 
tice by which a tributer could abandon a pitch*’ if it proved 
irretrievably bad, throws an important light upon the extent and 
consequences of the irregularity of his earnings. Cases indeed are 
recorded*” where men have made by a stroke of “unusual” good 
luck gool. or more in two months. Sometimes they may earn 
4ol. or 50/. in a month;** but sometimes they may earn less than 
21., and sometimes the price of tin may be so low that a local 
peepee may declare* that the tributers ‘find that they cannot 
“make a living at all.” ‘‘ Should a lode turn out poorer than was 
“* expected,” vena Kinnaird’s commissioners remark,” “a tributer 
‘¢ will work for weeks and perhaps months without earning any- 
“thing.” “The rate of earnings in tribute,” declares®**® Mr. Taylor, 
is ‘extremely uncertain,’ and “the employment is consequently 
‘ speculative in a great degree.” And in his turn Pryce similarly 
EARLS y that the practice of “stoping by the fathom” is 
“ productive of more Sen" wages to the men and larger quantity 
‘“‘of ore to the owners.’ ae 
It can scarcely be doubted that the irregularity of earnings we 
have just been discussing has contributed towards the diminution in 
the number of instances where tribute prevails. But the avoidance 
of irregularity has hardly been possible without a decrease in 
responsibility and independence; and this decrease has implied a 
greater frequency in the payment of wages. The coincidence 
therefore between the decline of tribute and the diminution in the 
intervals of payment can scarcely be termed accidental; and a 
more direct connection between the two changes has yet to be 
emphasised. For the system of tribute, as Mr. Taylor remarks, 


305 Q). 235, 1259, and 1642. 

96 Q. 301, 614, 1991, 2990, 3202, 4108, and 4769. . 

307 @. 614, 2080, and 4106. 308 Q). 1682. 309 ). 2065. 

31° Once it would seem that the amount of subsist was fixed by custom; now 
it appears to fluctuate (cf. S., Q. 4104). 

SM CFS Qaeda. Sak, Qala. 313 Tbid., Q. 2354 and 2451. 

au « West Briton,” 10th July, 1885. Of. S8., Q. 2034. 315 P, xxiii. 

#16 « Geological Transactions,” vol. ii, p. 320. oy PLease 
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ealls for greater calculation, and requires “more complicated ” 
accounts. Payment then cannot be made with such rapidity as in 
tutwork, and the practice of a month’s arrear has in this circum- 
stance at least a plausible basis. 

And thus a witness before Lord Kinnaird’s commission*® stated 
that the tribute accounts took a month to make up, but the tutwork 
accounts might be finished in half that time; and the testimony of 
captains and miners alike before a committee of Parliament in 1887 
went far to confirm the statement. An interval, they argued, 
might indeed be required, even after the tutwork contract had 
ended, for the place to be surveyed ;* and it might be the case that 
some time.and labour were needed before the work was satisfactorily 
completed to the “true point,” or—in mining phraseology—duly 
“squared up.” ‘The levels, for instance, might not be safticiently 
wide, or might depart too much from the strict horizontal; and 
hence, should the periods of settling be made too frequent, the 
mine and the miner might both lose time in ascertaining and 
supplying these and similar defects. Nor again, they contended, 
should it be forgotten that a miner cannot break so mucb if the 
surface is “smoothed” as he can if it is broken and rough. 
‘This “smoothing” and “ squaring up” it must, however, be said, 
was declared™ by one witness to be an old, and not an existing, 
practice; and the difficulty, it seems, might possibly be met by a 
rough measurement of the work,” although even here it is true 
that time would be lost, as, partly for purposes of ventilation, the 
work of blasting is suspended when the agents go down.” 

But, however brief be the period needed in tutwork to adjust 
the accounts, and however minor be the real difficulties in the way 
of a fortnightly, if not of a weekly, payment, the general tenour of 
the evidence given before the committee showed that a longer time 
was required in calculating the earnings of the tributer.* In the 
case of copper mining this difficulty was especially marked, for 
liere the ore had first to be sold at the periodical ticketings,”’ and 
the process of assaying was more difficult and elaborate.** But even 

this obstacle might, it seems, be removed by fixing the price—as 
indeed is sometimes done—at the commencement of the contract,” 
_or by resting content for the time with a rough calculation™ and 
ascertaining and paying the exact balance at a subsequent date.*” 


318 Q. 7860. 319 @. 610 and 1983. 20 Q. 237 and 1528. 
oo 6). L000. e240); 1248. 
#28 @). 2229-31. Cf. 2940. 324 Q. 1503—06, and 2164. 


*% Cf. evilence given before the committee. 


6 Q. 414, 1635, 2178, 2611, and 5746. 

perQaLL7i. 828 @). 1423, 1732, and 2627. 

2 Q. 1814 and 3139---41. 330 Q). 2629, 3027, and 3216. 
31 (. 5296 and 5297. 
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At any rate a period of a fortnight appears*’-to be generally 
regarded as an adequate interval; and in America—where the 
tributer is termed** a ‘‘scrammer’’—the men seem to be paid the 
whole,* or nearly the whole, of their earnings with little, if any, 
delay. 

We must ae however, neglect another reason which may be 
adduced for the decrease of tribute; and that is the growth of 
knowledge on the part of the captains.’ Metallic mining is no 
longer to the same extent the hap-hazard pursuit of signs and 
tokens—deceptive or otherwise—that it once was. The days of 
the divining-rod—or, as it has been termed*”® in Cornwall, the 
“dowsing rod”—are over; and mere rule of thumb is being 
replaced by a body of scientific experience. By dint of long 
practice the captains are now better able to estimate the probable 
yield of the various particular portions of the mine. Twenty years 
ago even, at the time of Lord Kinnaird’s commission,* it was 
said that this increased intelligence of the mine agents, and their 
‘ability in judging of the quality of the lode before striking a 
“ bargain,’ was causing the instances of unusual aud unexpected 
gain on the part of the tributer to be “of rare occurrence.” And 
therefore if a “rich lode” were ‘“ discovered,” it was “frequently 
‘worked by tutwork.’”? This change has since progressed, and 
appears to be still progressing. 

There is no longer the same opening for speculation, and the 
speculative contracts have diminished in number. The tribute 
system, it must be remembered, produces on the whole a general 
concidence between the interests of the miners and those of the 
adventurers; but it has also some tendency to make it the 
temporary interest of the tributer to get the better of the captain 
in the periodical bargain, and to prevent him from knowing the 
genuine prospects and real condition of the pitch. Ata time when 
there was so much of uncertainty and speculation in the probable 
yield of particular portions of the lode, this object—even in the 
teeth of establish rules—might have been effected with comparative 
ease, and might on the whole have resulted as often in loss to the 
miner as in loss to the adventurers. But now that the captain has 
more certain knowledge on which to proceed, he is able to enter 
into a definite arrangement with greater confidence; and he, like 
the miner, seem to prefer assured conclusions to uncertain chances, 
regular returns to irregular gains, and therefore avoids specula- 
tion. 

32 (. 412, 1059, and 1634. 


333 Q. 2413, 2504, and 2520. 334 (). 1950 and 5431—33. 
335 Pryce says of it, “I am well convinced of its absolute and unprovable 
“virtue,” ps LLG, 
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TX.—Conclusion. 


_ It is true that there are complaints under the new system, as 
under the old. The captain may be guilty of short sighted 
imprudence. He may attempt to reduce the terms of a bargain 
with excessive haste,®” and may thus put an effective premium 
upon remissness of industry. In his anxiety not to be “ baffled 
by the miners, he may engender hostility and distrust. . Complaints 
have been raised also—with or without reason—that prejudice and 
partiality have sometimes been shown at the periodical survey. 
The competition, it has been argued,” is not perfectly open, but 
the agents possess and sometimes display a power of excluding a 
man for some reason or other which may indeed be capable of 
justification, but may also be prompted by unjustifiable caprice. 
The agents again it was urged*’ before a committee of Parlia- 
ment in 1887 sometimes interfere—to the intentional detriment 
of the men—with the bargains which they themselves have set. 
But on the other hand, before the same committee, it was con- 
tended” that, while it was true that the bargains were “ occasioally 
“interrupted,” this was done for the purpose of averting some 
special danger which threatened the mine, or of making some 
necessary change in the direction of the workings. The contracts 
might indeed be broken for other causes; but here too in the majority 
of cases it was™’ when they were turning out amiss for the men 
and not for the contrary reason. 7 
Another complaint made by the tributers seems to rest on a 
more substantial foundation. They have argued** that the method 
hitherto adopted in taking the samples of the ores for the purpose 
of appraising their value has not allowed them sufficient opportunity 
for checking the results. Hitherto the usual practice seems** to 
have been for the tin stone which has been sent to the surface to 
be broken to a certain size aud properly mixed. Two or three 
samples have been taken of the mixture, and one of these has 
Sometimes been given“ to the men; another has belonged to the 
adventurers, and a third has been left behind for re-trial, should 
this be necessary.*® The sample belonging to the adventurers has 
been assayed, and the men have of course had the power, which they 
Sometimes have exercised,’ of assaying their own. Should the 
two results disagree, the difference may be split, or the third sample 
tried.*“* But in practice it seems*” that the sample of the adventurers 


87 S., Q. 1845, 2098, and 5798. 


8 OF. K., Q. 3163 and 3550. 289 S., Q. 3461, 3462, and 5936. 
#40 Q. 3286 and 4127. %41 (). 215, 216, and 4064. 
ot) AG2: 343 S., Q. 3407 and 4375. 4 S., O. 473—90. 
> ©). 480. et), 482. 347 Q). 484, 1176, 1704, and 4802. 
ies Q. 489 and 1177. 349 Q). 488, 3417, and 4375. 
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has often been treated as the standard, and that the presence of the 
men or of a representative in the assaying room has been stoutly 
opposed*® by the captains. The men have therefore resolutely 
contended that the third sample should be sealed,*”* and greater 
facilities afforded for checking the process of assaying ;**” and they 
have so far succeeded that provision has been made for these points 
in the Stannaries Act of 1887. 

The new system, then, so far resembles the old that it is not 
free from defects. Nor must we forget that the “kind of tribute ” 
which has encroached upon the old and simple form, bears some 
resemblance at least to that form, and exhibits a similar speculative 
element. These tut-workers, as they are called, who now usually 
stope by the ton, and not, as seems once to have been the case,°? 
by the fathom, approximate indeed, as we have noticed,** to the 
ordinary tut-workers, because their earnings depend in the main on 
the quantity of the “stuff” they send to the surface, and not so 
much on its quality or probable price; but they also approximate 
to the ordinary tributers because the element of quality does, as we 
shall see, enter into consideration, and the yield and size®*” of the 
lode cannot even yet be estimated with the same certainty as the 
nature of the ground through which the ordinary tut-workers 
sink their shafts or drive their levels. . 

The two systems indeed of ordinary tribute and this special 
kind of tribute or tutwork may be said now to resemble one another 
even more closely than we have just indicated. For evidence 
given before a committee of Parliament in 1887 shows that in the 
case of the tributer the price at which the ore is often treated as 
selling is the price which prevails, not at the time of the actual 
sale, but at the time when the contract is taken, or in some cases 
is an arbitrary price selected by the agent himself.*’ It is then 
for the time a fixed price, and the tributers consequently speculate 
on the quality of the ore alone and not on its probable price. The 
tut-workmen, again, who stope at so much per ton, are apparently 
not paid entirely by weight, for, unless the stuff that they send to 
the surface attains a certain standard of quality, it is set on one 
side, and is not placed to their credit.** And thus they too, to 
a certain extent, like the tributer, speculate on the quality of the 
ore. In one mine for example they have to produce one and a half 
hundredweight of tin to ten tons of stuff before it is placed to their 


330 Q, 497—99. 351 @. 4054 and 4055. 
332 Q, 2396, 2397, 3275, 3276, 3407, and 4234, 
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eredit,*® and strenuous complaints have been raised*” by some of 
their number against the practice. It is in part at least for this 
reason that an urgent request has been preferred for the appoint- 

ment of an official checkweigher. The men might, it appears, stay 
on the surface themselves, and see the stuff weighed, and this they 
have sometimes done.*” But, like the tributers, who might witness 
themselves the dressing of the ores,** they have lost their wages 
for the time; and hence it is that a special clause giving the men 
the power of appointing a checkweigher has heen inserted in the 
recent Stannaries Act. 

But while the new system has thus its analogies to the old, it 
has also its differences; and, however much we may regret the 
comparative decline of tribute, we cannot refuse to acknowledge 
the potency of the reasons which have tended to produce this 
result. In this case, as in so many others, the course of events 
and the movement of economic forces seem to show that regularity | 
of earnings is more important than independence, and that there 
are abiding elements in the relation of wage-payer to wage- 
receiver which may offer a strenuous resistance to all the dis- 
solvent influences of co-operative production. 

Other changes of equal, or greater, importance may be impend- 
ing in the Cornish mines. ‘The formation of an union may lead to 
the removal of grievances—real or imaginary; but it may also 
result in the abandonment of the periodical auction. For, despite 
of the indications afforded*® by writers of the occasional presence 
in former times of a tacit combination among the men-——a com- 
bination which Mr. Taylor declared was effectually met by the 
policy of a “reserve-price’’—there can be little doubt that the 
essential basis of the public survey is independent individual com- 
petition. It is not indeed without significance that in the lead 
mines of the North Lord Kinnaird’s commission discovered*™ in 
the majority of cases nothing corresponding to the public survey 
but only individual bargains; and that in the United States of 
America, where the census returns of 1880 testify*” to the presence 
of tribute in the copper mines, the facts seem to be similar to this. 
Kyen in Cornwall itself it appears*® that of late the system of 
letting contracts in private has met with adherents. The public 


%9 Q. 2027. Sometimes it is regulated by a sliding scale. @. 5522. 

360 Q. 4284, 361 Q. 561 and 1736. 362 Q. 416 and 4801. 

383 CF. supra, sec. Vi. et Q. 13031. 

*85 United States Census, vol. xx. “‘ Copper Mining,” p. 246. It is instructive 
to read that in these mines “ strikes never occur.” | 

6 I am indebted for this information to Cornish friends, and especially to the 
Rev. H. Oxland, Rector of Illogan, and to Captain W. Cock-Vivian, to both of 
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auction indeed has not, at any rate in the large mines, fallen into 
disuse ; but the competition amongst the men, which was formerly 
very keen, is said to be dying out, and they “rarely” attempt to 
underbid one another. In these days, however, we might regard 
even this result with comparative equanimity; for the institution 
of sliding scales and the practice of conciliation and arbitration in 
the coal and iron industries have conclusively shown that the 
existence of an union may prove in the end to be, not an incentive 
to strife, but a guarantee for the preservation of peace.*”” 

It would be rash, however, to venture upon any definite 
predictions of the future course of affairs in the Cornish mines. 
For the long continuance of the system in the past must always 
discount the probability of radical change; and we shall be more 
in harmony with previous precedent if we expect a gradual reform 
rather than a complete revolution. We have indicated the general 
directions in which that reform seems to be tending, and with 
that we must rest content. There is indeed so much that is 
interesting, and so much that is instructive, in the Cornish system, 
that we might fain hope that any revolutionary change might be 
postponed to an indefinite date; and we shall hardly be accused of 
unwarrantable confidence if we say that that hope is based on the 
stable foundation of reason and precedent alike. 


' 367 Cf. the present author’s “ Industrial Peace.” 
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I.—Introduction. | 
I venTuRE to use this word “ quantitation’? as one which will 
be readily understood by the Statistical Society, if not by the 
outer world. It is among objects of the Society, while remaining 
unsatisfied with bald facts or conclusions, or classifications, to find 
out “how much” and to what extent facts are facts, or, in other 
words, to test the meaning of facts. ‘‘ Quantitation,” therefore, 
expresses in one word—which may be an ugly one but is neverthe- 
less a useful word—what we aim at in an investigation before the 
notice of the Society. (There is the word “ quantification,” used 
by writers on logic, including Sir William Hamilton, applied to the 
predicate. I remember a student of logic calling this word an 
invention of the enemy for the confusion of the understanding. 
Precisely because it applies to logic and not to statistical facts, I 
am disinclined to use it, and it contains one more syllable which, 
although one more or less among so many may seem to be no 
matter, is a disadvantage.) In comparing the prices of Stock 
Hixchange securities at different periods, the object of this paper 
has been to make up something like the Index Numbers formu- 
lated by the “ Economist” from year to year, but if possible, more 
completely. For instance it has been the endeavour to give proper 
prominence to important securities, and to allow the minor depart- 
ments to sink into their due insignificance or inferiority. The 
_ means of doing so are at hand in the Stock Exchange Official List, 
which shows against each quotation the quantity of each security 
dealt in. Of Consols we find there were, in 1884, 330 millions, of 
London and North Western Railway Stock about 38 millions, 
while the speculative shares of which we hear so much daily in the 
money articles of newspapers are often of quite trifling amounts in 
comparison with important securities of this nature. Some time ago 
the dealings of the Stock Exchange appeared to be centred in one 
or two companies’ shares, those of the Brush Electric Light among 
the number, and a good many fortunes were transferred from hand 
to hand in the course of betting on the rise and fall of Brush shares. 
So in succession with Bryant and May shares, Guiness’s, Chatham 
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Railway ordinary stock, Brighton “‘ A”’ stock, De Beers Diamond 
shares and other counters, whose importance is litle greater in 
proportion to the mass of property represented by securities, than 
the winner of the Derby or the stakes of a prize fight. 


tive favour. 


Table. 


Market Values. 


’ stocks enjoying specula- 


[000’s omitted.] 


It is here 
attempted to rectify the sense of proportion which may be distorted __ 
by the undue attention given to “ lively’ 














End of Years 








1880. 


£ 
808,872, 


37,238, 
50,199, 
19,886, 
740,726, 


265,116, 


134,318, 
121,415, 








Summary 
Nominal 
Amount, Securities by Groups. 
Par Valnes 
as in 1884. 
t British and I 
en 15 ritis anc a 
194: dian funds 
Corptn. United 
BO13785 8{ Kine eee 
ee ¢ Fr Colonial ee 
eae ernment stocks 
Pe 4 Colonial anal 
4153755 bed stocks........ 
Foreign Govern- 
907,878, |30 ibe stocks a 
201,166, |19 { Ped aN EN 
yore 
116,486, |14 Ditto debenture 
105,616, |12 Ditto preference 
pte be Indian railway 
5395: 54 ordinary ........ 
abort Railways in Bri- i 
So Ae tish possessions 
l American age 
9320575 way shares .... 
11 American rail. 
512533; bonds (currency) 
oe American bonds \ 
Hae: (sterling). ........ 
16,910, |11 Foreign railways 
B3,202571 6 , obligations 
37,419, |33 Bank shares ........ 
Corptn. stocks 
7,038, | 8 id foreign } 
ee Td Land and finan- 
7°75%) “1 cial investment 
10584254) Gras ho yee eee 
Mz60y iLO | LMSUTENCe tase aces 
6,758,| 8 Coal,iron,and steel 
20,716,| 6 Canal and docks... 
Commercial and 
45957112091 Gn dinstarial cu 
10,690, |138 Mines (foreign).... 
55316). GO Shipping oyyocsccoe 
693,40... Lea (Lndian) seus, 
12 Telegraph and 
175 645 telephone ........ 
4,066,|11 Tramway and omnibus 
8,553,|L0 Waterworks ........ 
2,748,927|/338 Totals 2..eah 








66,581, 
37,675, 
95,554, 
50,475, 


10,565, 


17,427, 
47,927, 
76,573, 


8,157, 





10,825, 


19,883, 
18,638, 

7,039, 
32,821, 


5,974, 
16,135, 
6,175, 
862, 
15,063, 


5,649, 
16,996, 





1884. 
£ 


811,215, 


373597; 
49,886, 
21,103, 


746,401, 
245,008, 


138,793, 
125,513, 


65,983; 
215799) 
51,583, 
335529, 


9,664, 


16,458, 
51,804, 
P7573) 


8,366, 


10,585. 
23,4025 
16,895, 
5,048, 
39,850, 
5,291, 
10,861, 
5,128, 
787; 
15,020, 
6,080, 
16,075, 


1885, 


805,899, 
37,644, 
51,069, 
21,409, 

742,672, 


242,559, 


140,810, 
127,273, 


65,880, 
23,495, 
64,909, 
42,582, 


10,509, 


15,750, 
53,842, 
75,585, 


ror 
8,585, 


10,520, 
25,270, 
18,289, 
5,626, 
44,433, 
6,045, 
11,151, 
5,112, 
860, 


15,059, 


6,100, 
16,500, 





1886. 


£ 
814,744, 


37,623; 


50,211, 


20,942, ; 


765,506, 


245,524, 


140,882, 
128,301, 


67,c86, 


ZA oy 


72,963, 


47,609, 


, 11,894, 


18,286, 
53,297; 
75,820, 

8,375, 


11,342, 


25,280, 
20,429, 
5,900, 
39,968, 


599425 


10,057; 
5,084; 
902, 


14,063, 


6,440, 
16,947; 


2,744,764, 12,667,958, |2,695,387, 12,748,866, 2,772,184, 2,780, 


, 183708; 































1887. 


£ 
818,579, 


38,576, | 
51,920, 
21,397, 
757,818, 


259,619, 


146,693, 
131,774, 


70,484, 





26,148, 
69,910, 
45,449, 


12,409, 


49,875, 
76,215, 


8,327, 
11,171, 


25,878, 
19.943, 

5,386, 
40,096, 


5,706, 


15,935, 
5,348, 
903, 


14,726, 


5,836, 
17,366, 


— 
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II.—Comparison by Percentages. 


A philosophical Society like this would doubtless be glad to have 
formulated for purposes of discussion, a theory of progression by 
which we might reconcile the movement of wholesale prices of 
commodities with that of securities. Having the figures handy, 


_. we may now proceed to compare, year by year, the quantitative 


value of securities with the quantitative value of commodities, 
taking the well-known index numbers of the “‘ Heonomist”’ for the 
latter purpose. The following table seems sufficient for compa- 
rison, although it does not point a moral with any sharpness :— 


(x). Prices of Securities and of Commodities Compared. 





Commodities. 
Date. * Wconomist’s Index Securities. 
Numbers.” 


























Milns. sterling. 


End of 1880 .... 2,376 2,745 
ra oe eee 2,098 2,668 
t aS5 fu 2,023 2,695 
i, EBOM:;. 2,059 2,749 
ee Oe 2. 25230 2,772 





(y). The same, reduced to Percentages (Prices at end of Year 1884 = 100). 























Commodities. Securities. 
End of 1880 .... LT3 103 
» "84... 100 100 
* [BOee... 96% 101 
” SOG hc 98 103 
5 oo fe 106 104: 








The compiler may unreservedly confess a feeling of surprise at 
first at finding the course of the stock markets thus following to 
- some extent the course of wholesale prices. Various authorities— 
Mr. Goschen, Mr. Giffen, Mr. Charles Gairdner, and perhaps 
others—have explained that, when prices tend to fall in trade, 
money is diverted to stocks; and that, given unvaried quantity and 
efficiency of money, a decline in trade prices must be compensated 
by a tilt upwards in Stock Exchange values. These arguments 
convince the reason. How then is it that values of securities had 
not taken a course opposed to that of trade prices? On examining 
the various groups in the chief table, it will be seen that those 
securities which have followed the course of commercial markets 
are, like railway ordinary stocks, coal and iron shares, &c., 
dependent for dividends on the state of trade, which in turn is 
affected by the course of wholesale prices. These must follow the 
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course of trade prices. Groups like British and Colonial funds, 
railway guaranteed stocks, and the like, bearing fixed rates of : 
interest, move in the opposite direction. Others would move down- 
wards, in connection with declining dividends, if not kept up by 
the scarcity of alternative investments in a time of unexpanding or 
slowly expanding trade. 

Take first, the groups of what may be called trading securities. 
In railway ordinary stocks there have been two opposite tendencies 
at work, each nullifying the other; just as there has conceivably 
been, in the mind of the average shareholder, an impulse to sell 
stock in view of declining dividends, and a counter impulse to buy or 
retain stock in view of the difficulty of employing capital in trade. 
Although the dividends on English railway stocks have declined 
during the past eight years, there has been no equal decline in the 
prices of the respective stocks mm the market. The following 
table shows the decline of dividends on representative railway — 
stocks :— 


























Dividends. 
Railway Companies. Decrease. 
1880. 1887. 
Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
London and North Western ............ a3 63 E 
Lancashire and Yorkshire  v.s.cscvsveeeee 53 44 1¢ 
NU GCIE Stic Reoeeepere ey ree Le nce Mey wie 6% 4% 12 
North (Haaterr = smecetondieeaet oats ee 84 5s at 
Great. W ester: ) teen ciceet-n eee 58 55 3 (inc.) © 
5s EEN OFC DENT -4RaNe.. be kee ee 58 42 3 
eis (ets ears): Oak cercteh, sent fet 3 13 13 
Great, Hastern...$4325s..c0.c0s0ctecoeenete 14 24 # (inc.) 
London and South Western..............:. 6 53 2 
Brightony t-te 63 54 1 
eX anal A SW tr me ee ea 6 5t = 





And, in contrast to this heavy decline in the rates of profits on 
home railway capital, we find that the market values of railway 
stocks have taken a very different course, declining at first under 
the influence of diminishing dividends, and subsequently recovering 
on pressure exerted by the scarcity of solid investments. The 
following table reduces the market values of this group of stocks 
to percentages in the way already adopted in treating the mass of 
securities, market values at the end of 1884 being still taken as 
equal to 100 :— 


Talues of 19 British Railway Ordinary, 


Year. Min. £. Year. Mln. £. 

LOS tects orcas 265 = 108 | 1886" Rieke eee 245% = 100 
SAR ek tite rent 245 = 100 "OT | indscsdear nem 260° = 106 
"BES wcnitatieoniey 242% = 99 Feb., 1888 ............ 2544 = 104 
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The market for American railroad shares seems to be usually 
under artificial influences, but the fluctuations of the past eight 
years are similar to those apparent in English ordinary stocks, 
only far more extreme. In both markets, the lowest point was 
touched at the end of 1884; in both there has been a subsequent 
recovery; and the hope of improved dividends has latterly buoyed 
up each market. The variations from time to time may be marked 

thus. :-— 


ll. American Railroad Shares. 


Year. Min. £. Year. Min. £. 

Bess sapicsccivesss G5e = 186 LSSO Wii cee rae 7a ey 
el, lth 51¢ = 100 she J Alene oir he eae 40 = 136 
TED duos tctivevteasidooses 65 = 1126 Feb.,: 1888  ..........0006 69 = 134 


The group of Coal and Iron companies might have been 
expected to follow the course of the railway group, but these 
industries have been peculiarly depressed, and no recovery is so far 
shown :— 


Values of (8) Coal, Iron, dc., Securities. 


Year, Min. £. Year: Min. £. 

os JOR = 125 SO meee Piaemectivec sie eo, 59 = 1043 
IAAL bes sevstbdisebies 564 HHO SP Arad tls, 032.3 sa 95 
CEE eeniias thtsced.. 564 = 995 Beh.: F888: .2...00... 504 = 89 


The same cannot quite be said of the group of commercial and 
industrial undertakings, whose market values are, on the whole, 
still above those of the year 1884, although below the best points 
touched in recent years :— 


Values of (20) Commercial and Industrial. 


Year. Mln. £. Year. Min. £. 
7) Bec emcioi pies 598 = 113 SSG Moaemeciecnhecses 59% = 1123 
6 Se A ==. 100 FES Cae ror tis ontccninesenss 57 = 109F 
Oo 603 = 114 CDs EGCG cre. eeas rss 54 = 102 


Bank shares may be classed in the same category as those 
already taken, seeing that bank dividends hang on the activity and 
profitableness of trade; but it appears that the troubles felt in 
colonial and other producing countries have reacted upon native 
banks, and so obliterated the effect of the rise which has taken place 
in the market values of banking shares at home :— 


33. Banks. 
Year. Min. £. Year. Mln. &. 
BR Lay kencesersreese 764 = 984 DUBBO. MR co naacbssctascoede 75% = 98 
oe 447% = 100 Gay ae 2 Nee mere 764 = 984 
Se G5 = YFt Bebe; 1888 ................ 754 = 97 
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We come next to shipping shares, those taken however being 
the shares of the larger and more or less privileged passenger 
services, which have not felt the full effect of the universal com- 
petition for commercial freight. In this case the progression has 
lately been favourable :— 


6. Shipping. 


Year. Min. &. Year. Min. £. 

LSSO seen see eee: 61¢ = 121 1886 vaciucsestes: ett 50 = 99 
BAN atte tec cen 513 =o A87 cas AR eae 53% = 105 
Sh rena? eae, eee _ 51 = 994 Feb., 18880... 554 = 106 


And we may take the market for tramway shares, the rise in 
which has been repressed by the approach of the time when the 
local bodies have power to take over sections of tramway line 
without regard to market values based on dividends:— _ 


ll. Tramway and Omnabus. 


Year. Min. £. Year. Min. £. 

LSSO jatersete te esecaers 565 = 93 BSG \cevsxessseraserncaey 64% = 106 
* BA cocclecdscrse Rie Oe eae OG 767 Ue Cee ae 584 = 96 
BO aeglenserietanoesnns 61 = 1003 Feb. fil S88e incre 59 = 97 


The values of insurance companies’ shares, which usually have 
a tendency to follow the state of trade, have been buoyed up by 
counter currents, and show remarkable steadiness :— 


18. Insurance. 
Year. Min, £. Year. Min. £. 


LSSO Asides nations 182 <= 712 1886%..26 eee eee 20} = 122 
ha We Nae RR ome gear lad 16% = I00 OT ib dugntee ae Zo: =e 10 
“BD waticsiecse aes, 184 = 109 Feb.;-1883 os cheats 20 = 120 


The same may be said of gas and water works, whose position _ 
as recognised investment stocks has prevented the decline of values 
which might have otherwise proceeded from the tendency to 
economise and to resort to cheap lighting by means of oil lamps. 
The result has been as follows :— | | 


4, Gas. 

Year. Min: £. Year. Min. £. 

T8802 ches ieeedaaee 194 = 82 1886 iswscsareecsteeeeiaes 254 = 107} 
iho rant nets olathe pos 23% = 100 "87 isiaaeetce ene 25% = 1064 
aS Pee: ne taueeer ate 254 = 1074 Feb.) 188S8" Vatanes. 25% = 108} 

10. Waterworks. 

Year. Min. £. Year. Min. &. 

S802 2. aaecenRivtes 17 ==3014 L886 77. jaccinddeveamaeds 17 = 1014 
BA SA tiie 162 = 100 ? 87 a aat ace 174 = 103 


POD AA Foscsciictianlat Gace 163 = 994 Feb.,1888 i... 17} = 104 
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We now come to the second category, comprising stocks 
bearing fixed rates of interest, from which it will be seen that at 
the end of last year there had been a rise of about 4 per cent. 
upon values current in 1884, followed by a still further advance 

early this year in expectation of a reduced rate of interest on the 
National Debt; but the more recent rise in Government and 
corporation stocks has been largely at the expense of a fall in 
the values of British funds. The course of colonial Government 
stocks in the market has been steadily upward, thus :— 


11. Colonial Government Stocks. 


Year. Min. £. Year. Min. £. 

LO ee 504 = toot UBB t Aah eek hee hd 50% = 1004 
ees 50 = 100 OW tei eth ae 52 = 104 
ae Neecnsess 51 = 102 BC GC LOSS - ssseruntaty? 52% = 105 


The values of home railway debenture stocks have risen quite 
as steadily and still more distinctly, the progression being thus 


defined :— 
14. Debenture Stocks. 


Year. Mn. £. Year. Min. £, 
EAM cat,eysieices 1344 = 972 AB SGlat er drs he: 140% = tort 
lo 1382 = 100 AV fea eee oe aus 1464 = 106 
ch eee 140$ = 1013 TE GUEGL OOO tisasces.sd 149% = 108 


The rise in foreign Government stocks bearing fixed rates of 
interest has been inconsiderable on the whole, the weakness 
in Huropean bonds being accounted for by the steadily growing 
fear of war, while contemporaneous rise in South American stocks, 
helped by compositions on the part of previously defaulting 
Governments, has not altogether overcome the effects of political 
anxieties on values as a whole :— 


30. Foreign Government Stocks. 
Year. Min. £. Year. Min £. 


is 6 J Reyne ee 7402 = 994 LESOr duit 765% = 1023 
oS 746% = 100 SW ve Re SY Mamba 9592 = 1014 
1 eee 7424 = 99% Feb., 1888 .:....:...-. 759% = 1012 


Il]. —Joint Stock Property held w the United Kingdom. 


Then, as to the nominal quantities of stocks and shares taken 
for comparison, it happens fortunately that the amount and value 
agree very closely with what can be picked out from Mr. Giffen’s 
well-known statistics of the Accumulation of Capital in the United 
Kingdom. It is useless to go very deeply into the matter, for the 
amount of bonds, stocks, and shares held in this country is 
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continually varying, and the amounts vary inter se. At one time 


the fashion is to hold bonds, at another the preference is for 
Registered Stock or Companies’ Shares, asthe case may be. I am 
satisfied however that the aggregate taken represents nearly enough 
the amount of funded joint-stock capital held in this country. I do 


; 


not say that the proportion of bonds is accurate—indeed one is 


inclined to think that the proportion of bonds assumed is excessive 
—but there are no means of testing the real proportions, and there- 
fore the figures can be taken as answering the purpose of comparing 
the value of the capital in the United Kingdom in one form of Joint 


Stock Companies and Public Loan Securities. But, it will be said, — 
that the aggregate does not remain steady; that the quantity of 


securities invested in it continually increases, if their aggregate 
value does not increase. No statistics can be better for the 
purpose of showing the variation in the amount of securities 
admitted officially upon the London market than those published 
yearly by Mr. H. C. Burdett, in his annual Official Intelligence of 


Stock Exchange Securities. Going back for some years, we find 


his aggregates to have varied in the following order :— 


Par Values of Securities Quoted in Oficial List. 


Amount. Amount. 
Dee), (Y8Cs sehen ees 1,683* milns. | Dee., 'T8S4 ee. cea 5,377 mins. 
? * 
= ae ria rae, 253700 ss 5, 85 5.480008 
7 Spat Sere 5,787 +n ; 
aise: ak. he 5,677 4g -< 86 .iaccssceee era 5,676 
eters hatit esac kei coe 2 OA aie, yore: BOA eee 540 hee 


The amounts quoted officially during the past eight years 


therefore appear to have varied little. Details are supplied at the 


close of these remarks (see Appendix A). In this place we may ~ 


compare the amounts quoted on the Stock Exchange Official List 
at the end of the year 1884—the date taken—with the par values 
of securities reckoned, in my own tables, for the purpose of 
obtaining quantitative market values from time to time :— 


* Plus foreign bonds with coupons payable abroad, estimated in the year 
1883 at 2,161 millions—together, in that year, about 5,838 millions, 
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He ea Amounts 
Officially Taken 
Securities. Quoted ason} (Nominal Number Taken. 
December, or 
(Par Valu e). Par Value). 
£ £ 
ASI IAS 5.04 yqnpncernsacess 811,957,| 800,194, {15 British and Indian funds 
Corporation British ............ ae.e 01; 36,378, | 8 Corp. (U.K.) stocks 
Colonial Government. ........ 122,295, 49,416, |11 Colonial Gov. _,, 

a Inscribed ........s000 BR igesy, 21,375, | 4 » inscribed stocks 
Foreign Government............ 2,307,459,| 907,878, |30 Foreign Gov. stocks 
British railway ordinary 248,908,| 201,166, |19 British rail. ordinary 

: debenture 163,991,| 116,486, |14 , debenture 
a preference 171,577,| 105,616 |12 :. preference 
Indian railway ..............0... 77,640, 50,386, | 5 Indian railway 
Railways (British pos- \ 94484, 56,014, {° Railways in British pos- 
BPO ie ea.sicontossasnietoses cn Sea sessions ae 
; ; 51,532, merican railway bonds 
ae ee eho \ 344,500, | 93,057, |11 5 shares : 
MMM IROINAE «1 fos cacsinenece senses 10,742, | 5 Bonde: (igh) 
Foreign railways os. 80,659, 16,910, |11 Foreign railways 

xe obligations ............ 464,212, So.ael.c! 6.) 4, obligations 
Ne. lie scckiiseteseseeetase Ra,750; 37,419, |33 Bank shares 
Corporation colonial and [8 Corporation stocks 

fore’ a 1592793 OU { ictal and foreign) 
Financial land, &e. ............ 32,481, 9,752, |14 Financial land, &c., Cos. 
| codon ee BA5170, 10,842, | 4 Gas 
BPNIPANICE. <.gasslscirapscccea enn aes 11,343; 4,258, |18 Insurance 
Coal, iron, and steel ............ 14,681, 6,758, | 8 Coal, iron, and steel 
Canals and docks ................ 35,035, 20,716, | 6 Canals and docks 
Commercial, industrial, &e. AA, LOS, 4,857, |20 Commercial, indust., &c. 
Mines, foreign and colonial 19,880, 10,690, |13 Mines (foreign) 

0 Ee 10,625, 5,316, | 6 Shipping 

Peaand coffee ...............054.. 1,424, 693, | 5 Tea (Indian) 
Telegraphs and telephones Bal shi 4; 17,557, |12 Telegraphand telephone 
Tramways and omnibus .... 8,945, 4,066, |11 Tramway and omnibus 
PPBUCEWOEKS, ............-000.0000- F1,00.1; 8,553, |10 Waterworks 








Official total (including 


4 ' 
other securities)........ } ee forrest a0 d), Total statven 





Foreign Inflwences on Prices—London is not the sole stock 
market of the world, and foreign forces have stept in where 
London “feared to tread.’”’ Berlin especially has taken the lead 
im promoting the rise of values of Foreign and South American 
Government Stocks. Experienced brokers have asserted that 
the hospitality given by Germany to Portuguese and Spanish 
bonds has added 1o per cent. to their market values, the same with 
Ttalian, Argentine, &ec., not to say anything of the conspicuous 
strength shown by Berlin when attempts were made to depress 
Russian securities in international markets. 

Another reason why prices have risen during the past seven 
years is the cessation of new loans in France since the crash of 


q 
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1881. Perhaps we might go back further and say that, since the » 
great indemnity loans raised by France in the Seventies there 

have been no new issues of any magnitude. That is why I start 

with the year 1880 as a basis of comparison, and it may be here 

stated that the method of ‘‘ quantitation ”’ is not good for all time, 

as, indeed, the Index Numbers of the “‘ Hconomist”’ are not quite 

good. Finance changes as trade ‘changes, and the articles which 

deserve prominence during one decade sink into comparative 

insignificance in the following and to some extent vice versd. 

‘'welve years ago, a good many of the securities which now figure 

on the Stock Exchange List were not in existence, and therefore it 

would be too much a matter of estimate to go back so far in 

endeavouring to compare prices. The “articles,” to use the 

historic term of one of the Irish members, for which prices are 
quoted in the Stock Exchange, have changed by conversion, or 

redemption, or internal desuetude. The rise of prices during the 

last seven or eight years represents what may be called an anti- 

cyclone in the financial world. Instead of crises we have had a 

time of quietude, not without occasional tremors, but free from 
creat “booms” on the one hand, and crises on the other. The 

new German ‘‘ Krach,” a term freely used after the depression of 

1873-75 to describe the collapse of markets and prices which 

succeeded the previous inflation, has not taken place yet. 


bP] 


IV.—Causes uf the Movement of Prices. 


The figures as to aggregate market values, from time to time, do 
the service of showing that a great deal of unnecessary pessimism 
has been worse than wasted for several years past. <A great deal 
of unnecessary dirt, in fact, has been thrown at borrowing govern- - 
ments and borrowing corporations. The public have been con- 
tinually and indiscriminately bidden to take care, and it would seem 
as if part of the public could keep nothing steadily in view but 
the foreign loan scandals, and the collapse of Turkey and Peru as 
borrowing Governments ten or twelve years ago. It is possible 
that these warnings have ceased to have any effect, but some effect 
they must have had in the course of the past seven years, when 
many good borrowers have been warned off the London market, 
and have had to do the best they could in Berlin, Frankfort, and 
even in New York. The values of the accepted securities already 
on the market tended to rise all the more rapidly. Another effect 
of the cautions which have been squirted upon nearly all issues 
vood, bad, and medium in class, has been a most deplorable one. 
Subsequent speculative inflation is in part attributable to previous 
pessimism. Gold, Biscuits, Matches, Copper and Diamonds have — 


aa 
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each had a ‘“‘ boom,” which would hardly have been possible but 
for the reaction against over sobriety. 

The reasons of the rise in market values—in conventional 
valuation—may be thus summarised: 1, a cessation of the supply 
of new securities recognisable by the Stock Exchange; 2, continued 
accumulations of capital diverted from trade; 3, the growth of 
capital and financial power in Germany and elsewhere. 


V.—Income has not Risen with Market Values. 


The quantity of stocks marketable in London, and of inter- 
national stocks marketable indifferently in London and on the 
Continent, appears to have diminished in comparison with the much 
greater increase in the resources available for new loans. The 
result would naturally have been a pressure upon the values of 
those which have already effected a footing in the great markets for 
public securities, and this we find to have been the case unmistak- 
ably. But a further result has been that, while the capital values 
of public securities have on the whole risen, the return in the 
rate of interest or dividend per cent. derived from investments 
in the mass of securities has during the same time diminished. 
There have been accidents of trade also, diminishing the rates of 
dividend from various railway and industrial undertakings in this 
country, but I do not propose in the present paper to undertake an 
investigation into the return to investors or to calculate the falling 
off of revenue from investment in public securities. Taking stocks 
bearing fixed interest, such as Colonial and Foreign Government 
bonds, we find that capital value has increased, and an easy 
calculation will show roughly that, if the buying price of a mass 
of stocks, bearing the same aggregate interest as before, has 
increased from 100 million £ to 110 million £, the return in the 
way of interest on those stocks is no longer 4 per cent. but only 
a little more than 33 per cent. per annum. 

Most investors will agree that this effect has been realised. 
Superficially, the world seems full of capital, and every year’s 
enterprise in the way of laying new railways, or making loans to 
those Governments and corporations which undertake the improve- 
ment of reproductive public works, has had the effect of intensi- 
fying competition between companies and countries. We have 
lavished capital upon America and other distant countries, and 
the more we have gone into new operations of the kind, the more 
the countries and corporations nearer home have suffered. Half- 
bankrupt undertakings are those which do most mischief. In 
America they not only grow wheat for consumption in England, 
but are rapidly coming to manufacture the wheat into flour, and 
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the tendency is for distant countries to prepare almost everything 
ready for the consumer in England. For instance, it is said to be 
possible that we may have hot rolls for breakfast from Chicago or 
St. Louis in course of time; in that case milling and baking at 
home might be extinguished. From this point of view it might be 
concluded that there have been quite enough new securities, and 
that we do not want any more of the speculative kind; that it is 
better to accept a reduced rate of interest on the investments that 
we have made, than to encourage the reckless competition of new 
railways and new lands with those which are already acting. There 
is however indirect compensation, and those who have to accept 
diminished income from investments, should remember that the 
competition of new ventures reduces the cost of living. If income 
falls off, there are also opportunities for economy—for stretching a 
diminished income to the dimensions of a larger revenue. 
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APPENDIX A. 


[eds ¢ 
“J 
we) 


rment (obtained from successive volumes of Burdett’s “ Oficial Intelligence”) showing 
the Nominal Value of the different Securities quoted in the “ Oficial List,” Classified 


mder each Head, and the Total Amount of Authorised and 


pas represented therein on the 31st December, 1881-88, 


Securities. 





British funds ............. Stee es 


Jorporation stocks (British) .... 
‘olonial Government securities 
oreign stocks, &c. (dividends 
payable in London)............ 
oreign stocks, &c. (dividends 
payable abroad) ................ 
Railways, ordinary .............0.00. 


» _leased at fixed rentals 


i debenture stocks 

3 guaranteed _,, 

’ Preterenee |........2.-4..., 
Mdian railways ...........ccsscce. 
tailways (British possessions) 

merican railroad shares ........ 

merican bonds, &e. (currency) 
y (sterling) 

Oreign railWAays ........cesesessssse, 

» railway obligations ... 
anks 


Mss Alleles laid we) sia’. obs vec ccleieeie sees 


teem eee rene seesnesaeees 


ommercial, financial, &c. 
orporations, 


colonial and 


ERIRMCSISSWneit-e's vi vlcioese wivicvicce dec cecs 


ron, coal, and OO Ot Se ae 
ritish mines 
re 


ee 
“end coffee... 


elegraphs and telephones 
PAM WAY'S .....0.....0... 


Vaterworks 


FOTO e eee esareesereseseeeens 


teens 
Peer eeeereeseseesees 


SUP ePMOCSS ewe esedeecetseeveceecs 


al value of securities quoted 
0D “ Official List ” 


Peewee eese eres 


) ae ee 








Authorised Issue, 


1881. 





£ 


863,096,797 


41,604,223 


136,244,421 
999,139,344. 
2,221,044,725 
249,668,554 


14,928 573 


145,076,660 


89,695,852 


163,845,554, 
100,882,983 


56,384,918 


248,467,763 


59,283,900 
59,832,372 


337,037,850 
185,192,500 


32,628,513 
81,939,073 


15,127,159 


9,313,863 
24,762,060 
72,008,570 
121.1657 75 

957,813 
20,687,621 

14,529,485 

2,140,000 
34,566,555 

1,184,070 
10,956,548 





121,974,496 
827,664,383 











Amount, 


December, 1881. 


£ 


861,832,097 


38,427,440 


%5200,3 51,447 
238,072,863 


14,890,426 


144,981,321 


89,637,847 


138,181,540 


98,513,038 
48,877,634 


251,752,103 


51,755,186 
57,505,822 


310,532,420 


76,060,660 
30,828,538 
425905,669 


12,947,047 


6,490,033 
21,743,1 Wk 
12,758,616 
10,700,743 

899,653 
19,075,935 
10,358,355 

1,569,070 
29,750,234 

5,501,714 
10,364,465 















Authorised Issue, 


1882. 


£ 
873,614,557 
46,643,802 
141,069,971 


1,018,398,190 
2,160,841,557 


245,937,728 
25,077,073 
148,821,031 
93,366,584. 
170,939,988 
81,214,210 
53,097,120 


283,901,475 
54,857,072 
59,149,608 

321,031,517 

144,559,040 
33,682,479 
27,402,186 


15,241,050 


75,087,956 
22,827,470 
75,375,670 
15,846,525 
694,032 
22,934,172 
14,495,395 
2,177,500 
31,633,955 
7,275,870 
11,357,241 


} | 6,340,006,09- 5786,913,906 |6,267,942,024. 











Actual Capital which 


Amount, 
Ist December, 
1882. 


—_— 


£ 
871,580,657 


42,964,544 
130,579,736 


831,507,365 


2,04.2,836,642 


237,535,783 
15,038,926 
148,676,42— 
92,089, 3— 
164,772,7— 
80,000,031 
51,516,177 


256,638,644 
51,001,672 
56,948,754 


321,031, £17 


55,817,660 
335150,679 
18,862,457 


1330345547 


33,501,375 
21,842,685 
12,333,437 
13,409,009 
648,572 
20,149,847 
10,748,348 
1,592,819 
29,608,089 
6,448,080 
10,785,367 





5,677,252,000 
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Nominal Value of Securities quoted in “ Oficial List” —Contd. 

























































Cl, Rech Authorised Issue, Amount, Authorised Issue, Amount, 
lass of Security. 1883. December, 1883. 1884. December, lf 
g £ £ : 


£ | 
1 British funds, &C. oes 879,495,535 | 877,461,635 | 813,224,016 | 811,957, 


Corporation stocks (United 
2 Kingdom) — ....esescseereerees Sather BUA 46,003,948 peek 
Colonial Government securities} 150,847,121 | 139,928,092 156,611,144 
3 yy inscribed stocks — — 74,335,207 
Hees ponde se eat 1,000,366,171 | 769,210,936 | 912,456,721 


payable in London)............ 


ah ae stocks, &e. any 1,724,820,194 | 1,606,168, 


payable ADYOAC) Ga ecssceeeree 


6 Railways, ordinary .........+ 251,100,513 243,099,777 | 254,141,198 248,907, 
7 + leased at fixed rentals} 15,092,073 15,047,298 15,042,873 14,968,' 
8 A debenture stocks 152,227,517 151,910,630 | 164,882,416 163,991), 
9 “4 guaranteed stocks .... 93,176,556 91,678,042 94,822,642 92,491, 
10 A PVELEVENC ...scsereeeeree 169,309,512 | 165,954,591 | 179,825,252 | 1 71 Res 
11 Indian railways .....cscesseeerererees 80,098,159 4559955249 82,395,151 77,6393 


76,938,253 74,484, 


— 


12 Railways (British possessions) 55,606,838 54,416,249 


310,053,147 | 277,768,353 
56,802,458 53,631,924 
75,312,718 92,748,982 

317,247,754 | 317,247,754 


333,352,841 | 290,448, 
55,878,488 | 54,052, 
82,950,803 80,658, 

464,211,942 | 464,211, 


13 American railroad shares ........ 
Wa aaNet bonds, &c. (currency) 
x (sterling) 





15 Foreign railways .......cseesseeeee: 
LG. Obligations — .......se06 












Ug ASP 63 peers ot terre, nae eerie 208 ce 153,120,644 64,657,177 | 155,787,061 | 525756, 
18 Canals and docks.............cs.s000 38,321,718 36,122,035 37,431,812 35,031 
19 Commercial, &C. s.......s..scssecesre-s 30,488,191 22,607,072 36,548,006 24,502 


Corporations, colonial and 
foreign ac ae ane Sesh 15,478 


20 16,568,768 14,418,206 


21 Financial, land and investment 71,181,852 31,270,982 72,707,552 32480 







Ppt Cat eR PRO oR Gre PE 23,712,790 22,697,045 25,097,395 24,090 
2 VINBSULANGE |..5. Sis. etecseserscecesbes “aarenry 76 200,496 11,974,179 65,900,496 | 11,343 
24 Coal, iron, and steel ...........008 16,526,825 14,183,573 17,519,527 14,68 
25 Mines, British «ac..,..0ssasselcet 704,164 648,795 573,999 533 
26 ~,, foreign and co'onial 23,535,768 21,721,981 21,346,160 19,88¢ 
EPS PUG | .ceeecee cosnusnstes fovseesoctaeed 14,512,505 10,391,368 15,889,485 10,624 
OSs Tog and COMCE ac. detihaceeeseteeet 2,047,500 1,597,264 1,937,500 1,42: 





33,837,754 | 315172 
10,044,420 8,94: 
12,646,366 11,98) 


| ————————— 


33,301,755 30,456,417 
8,433,520 ¥,4.36,600 
11,776,001 11,051,603 


29 Telegraphs and telephones........ 
30 Tramways and omnibus ............ 
Slo Waterworks |.,.cz:ssagisoeeet-soesseer 

















Total value of securities quoted y 
in “ Official List” eer i 4,173,910,595 | 3,643,3375757*| 6,066,659,095 | 5,376)7° 


~* Excluding foreign bonds (coupons payable abroad). 
g a pons pay 





J 
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Nominal Value of Securities quoted in “ Official List” —Contd. 

Cus of Seeuty. | ANthoyat Tose,| amount | Anthoiaed Lame, / Amount, 
£ £ £ £ 
Pts TUNGS, KC. «0.2... csccsseeeee. 824,432,085 | 822,830,585 | 835,659,862 | 834,058,362 
wan Beis 62,099,892 | 60,770,324 | 66,811,469 | 65,991,648 
olonial Government bonds ....| 142,589,335 | 125,067,031 | 135,841,435 102,484,071 

 ,. inscribed stocks| 82,551,007 74,148,861 105,468,542 97,699,519 
Ooo is 1 igen } 900,494,457 | 714,384,973 | 899,167,018 | 701,966,388 
ieee apa 1,708,305,528 | 1,585,662,245 | 1,809,378,263 | 1,678,191,789 
Rieways, Ordinary ................0.. 261,437,171 | 255,053,615 | 262,746,599 | 256,883,895 

_ leased lines ................ 16,447,285 16537 2,4.50 16,412,286 L6;272,508 
» ~ debenture stocks 166,754,263 | 166,287,083 | 173,766,202 | 172,929,171 
os guaranteed. ...........0000. 94,819,424 93,964,944 95,493,089 94,936,829 
a PE SPOPCTICE ssc cssncene 176,793,858 | 172,571,060 | 185,958,757 | 183,129,576 
MRMMTETAULWAYS .....0.c.sceceseseceee- 80,128,609 76,797,508 81,947,803 80,289,826 
ailways (British possessions) 82,737,184 80,444,710 88,921,232 86,805,584 
merican railroad shares ........ — — 217,627,728 | 209,706,068 
*" bonds, &e. (currency)| 348,032,937 | 3 14,136,109 | 178,391,154 | 157,776,756 

vs “f (sterling) 53,450,354 51,816,280 50,159,473 47,836,363 
TEIN TAIWAYS .......sss.ccesseeeee: 89,252,332 85,080,225 92,414,496 89,535,349 
| 4 obligations ....| 483,488,292 | 483,488,292 | 485,082,778 | 48,082,778 
as 155,250,944 | 52,665,934 | 153,740,394 | 52,104,934 
anals and docks........s.s.s.eeseee.-- 38,267,838 355756636 40,630,406 37,911,609 
mmmercial and industrial....... 39,926,949 2759435457 46,113,564 325709,059 
ee ol 19,989,800 | 17,692,206 | 22,715,918 | 19,837,706 
mancial, land and investment 71,734,643 31,427,074 78,885,043 36,158,359 
ke 25,302,790 | 24,395,945 | 25,758,365 | 24,799,820 
ics sccccccccosesousss. 71,300,496 11,287,838 70,300,496 11,042,033 
val, iron, and steel.....cseseeeees 17 ,b19,527 15,174,494 15,951,697 13,741,833 
Oh 620,497 5795537 518,147 482,307 
» foreign and colonial 21,258,342 19,804,623 21,335,222 19,850,723 
a 16,097,660 11,878,148 | 16,099,485 11,951,762 
a Meo os coc eseénsosec ence: 1,900,000 1293,152 2,006,000 1,463,722 
‘legraphs and telephones........ 33,781,543 30,949,772 33,913,543 30,733,737 
‘amways and omnibus ............ 8,723,520 8,161,880 9,288,020 8,789,700 
‘aterworks oh ee 13,082,541 12,640,289 18,642,691 13,120,371 








‘al value of securities quoted 
n “ Official inh! 


eer es 














,6,103,571,103 | 5,480,637,340 |6,382,247,172 |5,676,374,158 
oon 34 4 
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Nominal Value of Securities quoted in “ Official List ”— Contd. 




















Class of Security. warms Deane ae 
£ £ 

1 British funds, &¢. 4.14. 40.9.0. eee 841,096,057 837,351,257 
2 eras stocks (United Kingdom) ....... 70,984,953 69,711,424 
3J Colonial Government bonds ...............::see0e0 134,127,635 92,796,562 
inscribed stocks ........ 125,094,590 111,194,276 
4 Foreign stocks (coupons payablein London)| 926,102,501 913,678,934 
5 abroad) ....| 1,861,489,948 |1,728,640,205 
6 Railways, ordinary naceee te bankOyihdl os ice eee 271,491,128 265,662,509 
7 e leased. Vitkes °...iciie.scinterte oe eee 11,570,889 11,431,114 
8 . debenture stocks  ........eeeeeeeeeeees ft 177,976,381 177,011,469 
i] ‘5 guaranteed \...0::.8<deevuersoreeseyeneene 101,146,605 100,416,097 
10 * Preference © s.:..mivieea.---s. eee 185,855,428 180,055,740 
1} Indian railways, .¥.cess-dps0ee cere 76,417,488 76,695,892 
12 Railways, British possession3S.............:.:0000+ 90,418,332 88,124,005 
33 American railroad shares .............:000+ eadeaare 229,173,101 | 222,569,658 
11f - bonds (currency)............ 204,184,450 181,831,243 
7 + va, (oterlitig)) sees 48,947,174 46,315,364 

15 Woreign ‘rail ways ....0:....aserssscutern eeeeee eee 100,515,814 - 95,682,715 
16 : obligations ').2.....mnmmemeer 559,211,479 455,003,533 
17 “Banks > scieas ic. 8 owed 160,213,937 53,645,506 
18° Canals and. Gocksii6.1.2:..0sssesacore sh eee 44,535,141 41,982,572 
19 Commercial, industrial, de) ...0..2...c0uee : 57,227,092 43,461,683 
20 Corporation stocks (colonial, &ce.) «0.0.0... 24,728,418 21,844,806 
21 Financial, land and investment...............+. 85,947,576 40,207,038 
Dee) PAS acl ackate state teiecdesrsctonssnneenytie Sue ase aeanee 25,679,755 24,717,299 
23. INSUTANCO 1. WE ads eee en eee 68,629,396 10,692,428. 
24: Iron, coal,:and steek aico.a.nce.0ee ee eee 16,974,757 14,03732790 
26 Mines, “Britis itv s..:.b..ccsertedh ses ae aera ee 536,624 505,904 
26. iee,, LOLI QIY 24..06.dcpcictasea eee 22,503,921 20,305,790 
i UIP DING +... cricccoune Meese hasbeen ais oe 15,161,285 11,129,744 
28 "Téa and =coTee ®..:...d.sacteerse ies snes. es ee 2,152,560 1,567,749 
29 Telegraphs and telephones.............ssscsceseeee 35,175,300 32,080,139 
30 Tramways and omM DUS <....:...21...004sieee 10,010,658 93434,688 
OL AW aterwotks wy. <1....cclecee taecdieeetes sas eee 13,828,798 13,468,471 





Total value of securities quoted in : 
* OFF cial Lists’ saustecasost. aes Nene i 6,599,109,171 | §,7951239,045 





APPENDIX B. 





Showing the Securities and Amounts Valued. British Funds. 








Nominal Amounts. Nominal Amounts. 
£ £ 
Consols! Srna, Seteicessemetk 330,755,966 (Bank oreireland ..cemeneee 3,000,000 
New and reduced ............ 259,643,657 | India 4 per Cemtin sien 53,443,504 
oh Raw  Getdes lee Bet ee 225,746 Pere big hs Manca 4,798,690 
PRED yf ye OR AES 3a 4,646,619 sees Merc 3,000,000 
Sas emer Seeley Ae 33,228,82c | Rupee paper 4 per cent... 66,435,208 © 
», Red Sea telegraph... 36,000 5 4% 5, «|= 30, 6D T aaa 
ee aS Sa ; : siege Rupee debentures .........0+ 2,000,000 
Bank of England .......... 1 utdibbgueCo 800,193,676 


Tee 


a 
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Securities and Amounts Valued—Contd. Corporation Stock. 


Nominal Amounts. 


Metropolitan Board of 
Works, 33 per cent..... 
Metropolitan Board of 
Works, 3 per cent. .... 53350;000 
Corporation London 
Bonds, 33 per cent. .... “uve Mos 
Birmingham corporation 
stock, 3% per cent. .... 


17,056,012 


\ _ 3,000,000 


Nominal Amounts. 








Leeds corporation, 3% per 
cent. ot top adecitit aac aE ee 
Liverpool, 34 per cent......... 6,000,000 
Nottingham, 3°, sssedece 1,000,000 
Swansea, 1S RD Bey 600,000 
36,378,812 


Colonial and Provincial Government Securities. 


Nominal Amouuts. 


Dominion of Canada, ae 


2,000,000 
| 10 See 

Cape of Good Hope, ae 6,831,900 
BRO sian dss. ecssesecesese 

Cape of Good Hope de- ae Paes 
bentures, 5 per cent... eto) 

Ceylon, 4 per cent. ............ 1,766,0C0 

UL AR © 55) seeevssesees 1,300,000 


Nominal Amounts. 








New South Wales, 1903, 

AAPOECONU Si jcrccseaens sereors } bails 
New Zealand, 45 per cent. 3,098,000 
Queensland, 1913 4 ,, 8,910,000 
S. Australia, 1894 4 ,, 7,776,900 
Tasmania, 4 per cent. ........ 1,900,000 
Victoria, 4 ye 0 teat 4,500,000 

49,415,000 


Colonial Government Inscribed Stock. 


Nominal Amounts. 


Canada stock, 33 per cent... 3,000,000 
New South Wales, 33 per 


seit } 1,018,900 


Pe Ce eerareeereoeseesoeeees 


Nominal Amounts. 


New Zealand, 4 per cent.... 12,870,771 
Victoria, 4 per cent............. 4,486,000 





21,375,671 





Foreign Stocks. 


Nominal Amounts. 


Argentine, 6 per cent. ........ 


3,172,000 
, hard dollars 
6 per ie ae i 2,969,705 


Argentine, 1884.5 per cent. 2,000,000 
Austrian, Gold 4 per cent.. 21,503,000 
Brazilian, 1865 5 per cent. 5,051,300 


= gold loan ela 4 


Pee ersereeeececrere 


907,644 
Belgian, 1874 3 per cent..... 20,517,128 


B 
Th a3157,000 
Chilian, 43 per cent............. 1,992,400 
» 1875 5 percent..... 1,039,000 
- Danubian, 18678 ,, .... 563,620 
_ Egyptian, Unified er 
_ Egyptian Government 
preference 5 per cent. 22,367,800 
Egyptian State Dom. 
Percent... 2 7798,040 
Egyptian Daira San. 
LS of 817951440 


Nominal Amounts. 


French Rentes, 44 per 
resi eae ah le i 271400559 4 


Greek, 1881, 5 per cent. .... 
Hungarian gold, 1881 4 


4,676,600 
54,018,170 








POF CONE... cccscorcascaecceesers 
Italian, 5 per cent. ......:..:.. 154,275,404 
Mexican, 1851 3 per cent. 10,241,650 
Peru, 1872 5 " 20,437,500 
Portuguese, 3 Be 43,380,141 
Russian Nic. Railway, 4 Pewee 

DEk CONES som Seversecero re 
Russian, 1875 44 percent..... 14,787,750 
Spanish, 4 99 vee 7741835597 
Swedish, 1880 4 s 5,388,000 
Turkish Prior 5 4) 47,067,260 
th ny Betas 
Uruguay, 5 per cent.. ........ 11,113,100 
Virginia, Cert. of Reg......... 2,920,601 
907,878,133 
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Securities and Amounts Valued—Contd. Home Railways Ordinary. 


Nominal Amounts. 


£ 
Caledonian consols .......0.+ 10,856,970 
Great Eastern ordinary .... 12,273,007 
;; Northern, con. org:.... 8,867,977 
Ree VV CSLETIN eicsrethes stances 18,886,670 


Lancashire and Yorkshire: 15,392,995 
London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Raway | 3,224,300 
(OVGINAPY) <ccccesctensarsctee 


London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway 2,137,350 
(deferred) \.crcscsesrcsuse 

London, Chatham................ 11,123,051 


» and North Western 36,785,000 





Nominal] Amounts. 
£ 
London and South Western 9,732,888 








Manchester deferred 1,916,460 
Metropolitan consols ........ 4,531,830 
x (district)........ 2,250,000 
Midlands. <.e.ceeeee mar en 26,428,079 
North British (ordinary).... 4,625,869 
oo astern eee 22,807,704 

», Staffordshire _........ 3230,140 
South Eastern (ordinary) 3,183,370 
t (deferred) 2,861,920 
201,165,780 


Debenture Stocks. 


Nominal Amounts. 


Caledonian, 4 per cent........ 5,663,038 
Great Eastern, 4 ,,  ........ 53534461 
» Northern, 4 per cent. 8,340,492 
» Western, 4 4 9,192,583 
Lancashire and York- 8.218 
shire, 4 per cent. ........ ieee 
London and Brighton, 6 
aE DEP CON Gs tack. teeecsaescteses gait loicds 
London and Chatham, 
AB DOPCONE Sivesscsyescssct 514925945 


Nominal Amounts. 


London and North West- 


ern Railway 4 per cent. 24,705,879 

Manchester and Sheffield, 
4h per Cent) cceaecoes } 71140,248 
Metropolitan, 4 per cent.... 2,940,319 
Midland, 4 per cent. ........ 16,835,964 
North British, 4 per cent. 4,380,242 
»»  Hastern,4’  ,, 12,287,175 
South 7 3 ” 453425449 
116,486,527 





Railway Preference Stocks. 


Nominal Amounts. 
£ 
Caledonian No. 1 er 
Saas t aa } 355795872 


cent. 


COP eee orerereeHereresererse 


Great Eastern consols, ‘. 3 
A, PEL CONG ccccepiruscss seed Fees le 


Great Northern, per- 6 
petual, 44 per cent. .... 227093009 


Great Western consols, 5 ie 
© Herscen taantevenre 1453949572 


Lancashire and York- 


shire consols,4 per cent. 8,390,187 
London and Brighton’ 6 
consols, 5 per cent. .... 21905315 


Nominal Amounts. 


London and North West- 
ern consols, 5 per cent. 
London, Chatham er 88 ; 
Dover Ist preference 535®9,000 


23,080,620 


London and South West- 

ern, 4 per. C6Nts.cct-0.. } 8,834.454 
Midland, 5 per cent............ 11,158,541 
North British, 4 per cent. 3,850,198 


North Eastern, new pre- 
ference, 4 per cent. a 10,727,080 


South Eastern 4} per cent. 2,155,830 


105,616,377 


Indian Railways. 


Nominal Amounts, 


East Indian Annuities, vi 6,550,000 
IV ? 


PEK CONV. © Kissrvessseskevsces 
Great Indian Peninsula, 

& percent ae eines, ee 
Madyas, 5 per cent. ......0...0 8,760,031 


Nominal Amounts. 


Oude and Rohileund, 5 
per cent. 


Scinde Punjab 5 per 
COME.  .yrerevepoovanvdunsnevesanne 


\ 4,000,000, 


Pree eee rere wer tere 


\ I 1,075,290 | 


50,385,321. 
seem 
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Securities and Amounts Valued—Contd. Railways, British Possessions. 


Nominal Amounts. 


£ 
Canadian Pacific ..........0000 13,000,000 
Grand Trunk Canada Cons. 20,160,000 


»  (guar.4percent.) 5,219,800 
_ (1st preference) 3,218,149 
» (nd ,, ) 253275795 
i (8rd ,, ) 7,168,055 


Nominal Amounts. 
£ 
Grand Trunk (5 per cent.) 4,270,575 








Tasmania (main line) de- 
beuture icons cnt i 650,000 
56,014,374 


American Shares. 


Nominal Amounts. 


Denver and Rio Grande 3 
PEGI IBEOCKY ...snceceensaee 52932;000 


Tilinois Central ................... 
Lake Shore and Michigan.. 
Louisville and Nashville Aste 
(cap. stock) 339295703 
New York Central and 
Hudson River ............ \ ise) 195° 


_ New York and Lake Erie... 15,388,620 


5,800,000 
9,893,300 


Coeeeroroecooese 


Nominal Amounts. 


Ohio and Mississippi (ord.) 4,000,000 


Pennsylvania railroad ........ 12,741,880 
Philadelphiaand Readin 
($50). i Pee A So 3 G7 e 
Union Pacific $100. ........+.- 9535 2,460 
Wabash (preference ? 
SHAVES) P1OO ...servereeseree hese 
9310575498 


American Railroad Bonds (Currency). 


Nominal Amounts, 


£ 
Central of New Jersey 68 
(consols), 7 per cent.... Soave 
Central Pacific 1st mort- er 
gage, 6 per cent. ........ ear he7 oo 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and 080.8 
St.Paul, 7 percent. .... del had 
Chicago and Pacific one 
bonds, 5 per cent......... gee 
Denver and Rio Grande te 
(1st consol.) ,7 per cent. 31379500 
Louisville and Nashville 
Bere bond, 6 per 2,972,200 
RE ps0. shresussneeces gece 





Nominal Amounts. 


£ 
Erie2nd consol.mortgage, 
ele COM Uc ccneraaseerces eres } Seeds 


New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio, Ist mot 8,591,200 
gage, 7 per cent. ........ 

Oregon bonds, 1st mort- 
gage, 6 per cent. ........ 


Pennsylvania Company 
3,100,000 


1,800,000 


Ist mortgage, 45 per 
cent. 
Wabash general mort- 
gage (bonds), 6 per cent. 


Cee eee rereeeeesreerereerenee 


10,000,000 








51,533,232 


American Railroad Sterling Bonds. 


Nominal Amounts. 


£ 
Atlantic 1st leased er 
a me ae 33209 
Baltimore and Ohio, 43 
i aerate 
New York Central and 
2,000,000 


Hudson, 6 per cent..... 


Nominal Amounts. 
£ 
New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio, 6 per cent... 1,600,000 


Philadelphia general 


mortgage, 6 per cent... 359375200 


10,742,400 
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Securities and Amounts Valued—Contd. Foreign Railways. 


Nominal Amounts. 


£ 


Bahia and San Francisco, 
1,800,000 


FeIPOL CON Us sirens Mevsrderees 


Buenos Ayres(Great South) 2,000,000 
. and Pacific, 
4 per cent. debenture 800,000 
BUCCI tw cygaresene steer 
Central Argentine, fe 
1,300,000 
PAOD CON betes ccerctesssnteds 
Dunaberg and Witepsk .... 2,007,000 


Nominal Amounts. 


Mexican, ordinary ............ 
- Ast pref aks 
» 6 percent. perpet. 


North West of Uruguay } 
(1st preference) if 


Ottoman (S to A) é........dess 


Foreign Railway Obligations. 


Nominal Amounts. 


Nominal Amounts. 


& 
2,254,720 
25554,100 
2,000,000 

408,700 


892,000 
893,740 


16,910,260 


£ 
68,650,000 


2,750,000 — 








83,260,661 


Nominal Value. 


£ 
Beira, Alta, Portuguese, South Austrian, 3 per cent. 
Ze DEP COD, sorte, serene: at a . - 
Chark of Azof, 5 per cent. 4,291,621 | Varna, 3 per cent. «........... 
Ottoman, 6 per cent. .1...... 724,700 
Provincial, Orel Vit, 5 7 
PEL CONE Sac. teseecoes oie aot Aare 
Banks. 
Nominal Value. 
£ 
Alliance (Limited) ............ 800,000 | Imperial (Limited) ........... : 
Anglo-Austrian  ....eee 1,500,000 5 Ottoman. ............ 
Pe WOLTORUIAT sets et 299,700 | London and County............ 
Egyptian Banking River Plate 
3) 3 
CORT Nan yarmeais cman: Balbo (Limited) Nags ravate stent } 
Ansloctorcignik.\ eae 420,000 | London and San Fran- 
Ganikor A trite, 3. .c0ana 500,000 C1SCO « socats ee eae 
Australasia.......... 1,600,000 London and South West- 
ns British North eg CLL. cssccdonesicctiswetenenagaye oe 
AM@TICH:,tesmanceaeates 7,000,000 | London and Westminster 
Bank of New South », Bank of Mexico 
VV ELLOS.- 20.0.0 seen eae a htec te and South America 
Bank of New Zealand ........ 1,000,000 CEs, MN ioe 
Chartered Bank of India, London and Joint Stock.... 
Australia, and Ching t EGER » st Coa 
Chartered Mercantile can Bank (Limited) aes 
Bank of India, Lon- 750,000 Merchant (Limited) ........ 
don, and, China.,......., National (Limited) ......... we 
City (limited) eee 1,000,000 5 Provincial .........04 
Colortal 232 Get sssn gee ee 600,000 London and Brazilian ........ 
Consolidated (Limited) ..... 800,000 | Standard of South Africa.. 
English Bank of River Union of Australia ............ 
Plate (Limited). ........ } pe ibieiae Ap Loudon asa 
Hong Kong and Shang- 
Dah co mem een ae 2 } 444,825 


£ 
675,000 


5,000,000 - 


2,000,000 


600,000 


4.2,0,000 


300,000 — 


2,800,000 
250,000 


1,800,000 
280,000 


375,000 
1,500,000 
2,200,000 

500,000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,705,000 


375419,525 





eae 
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Securities and Amounts Valued—Contd. 


Corporation Stocks—Colonial and Foreign. 


Nominal Amounts. Nominal Amounts. 
£ “ee 
Boston City red., 1893 5 i |-City of Winnipeg red. 
_ per cent. Lee, 989,300 19038, 6 per cent. ....... g203509 
City of Dunedin, 1908 
Be ae BOTEG cases einss rehes 313,200 New York City red., 1901 3,000,009 
City of Montreal, 1874 eae Gripes contne oa Dees 
1904 5 per cent. ........ St. Louis City, 6 per cent. 762,200 
City of Rome, 4 per cent. 710,400 Be A aS a 
Toronto Water 4,037,700 
Ps ’ b 
Works, 6 per cent. a Gihotee eee 





Financial Land and Investment. 


Nominal Amounts. 


Nominal Amounts. 








£ £ 
American Investment eoee Ehndlsoing Bay viieaen ieee: 1,400,000 
x cele a. caste New Brunswick Land ........ 513,000 
ustralian Mortgages, 4 : 
per cent. debenture 1,063,760 Mae River Land and M..... 600,000 
SL ae Railway Debenture Trust — 500,000 
Canada, N. W. Land nets 5 Share Trust <A..... 500,000 
RTPA Y <.<0.,0...0..ceee0s 93175125 National Discount. ............ 846,000 
Credit Foncier of Mauritius 120,000 | United Discount Corpor- ee 
Foreign and Colonial eos hed SUI Ue ccs. asa ets cictnauaes ae 
GovernmentTrust pref. apne United States Mortgage ... 400,000 
Government Stock In- is 
vestment, Limited PUWeoe 9,742,247 
Gas. 
Nominal Amounts, Nominal Amounts. 
£ 
Commercial (consolidated) 550,000 | Imperial Continental ........ 3,500,000 
South Metropolitan B........ 1,350,000 
Gas Light and Coke (A g ——_——- 
BEEETALY Jory ecelssccsovesses S44 1:02.09 10,841,820 
Insurance. 
Nominal Amounts. Nominal Amounts. 
£ £ 
ona esa voosnssucseateece 550,000 | Liverpool, London, and mAs 
»” Marine Saenersericece 250,000 Globe cle veipelcisies.slelsicis'e|siee'e : ACHCHOS: ; 2 
City of London Fire ........ 200,000 | Londonand Lancashire Fire 185,200 
* Marine .... 100,000 Marine, Limited _................ 180,000 
Commercial Union .......0... 250,060 | Rock Life ......scsssesseesesseecees 100,000 
Tc ccss5ecibecescoecee 200,000 Royal Exchange cae inestied 689,220 
Fire Insurance Associa- Thames and Mersey Marine 2,00,000 
oT } 700,090 | Union Marine, Liverpool 142,240 
Globe Marine... 100,000 | Universal Marine.............++ 150,0CO 
PPAMGASIIATE, ..........c..-cosesceaeos 2,70,000 coger 
552. c bso cs ceccacconee 100,000 4,258,660 
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Securities and Amounts Valued—Contd. Coal, Iron, and Steel. 


Nominal Amounts. 


Nominal Amounts. — 


£ 
Rhymney Tron .iin.secee 657,050 
Vickers and Son. ............006 1,500,000 
Bolckow, V., and Co. ......... 1,390,000 
6,758,130 


Canals and Docks. 


£ 
Consett Iron Company 552,000 
Ebbw Vale Steel Company 1,395,080 
John Brown and Co. ........ 750,000 
Nantyglo and Blaina ........ 312,500 
Pelsall Coal and Ivon ........ 201,500 
Nominal Amounts. 

£ 
Birmingham Canal ............ 23095605 


East and West India Dock 2,385,500 


Nominal Amounts. 








; £ 
Suez Canal Shares _............ 7,936,900 © 
Surrey Commercial ............ 964,814 
20,716,486 


Commercial Industrial. 


London and St. Katherine. 5,756,697 
Regent’s Canal and City 1,275,000 

DOCKS ines asses teeta Sy 

‘ 

Nominal Amounts. 

£ 

Anglo-American Brush ........ 120,000 
Brown, Davis, and Co. ........ 45,000 
Bryant and May...........c0000 300,000 
City Offices, Limited ............ 620,609 
Crystal Palace AJ ..........0000 200,535 
Devas, Routledge, and Co..... 140,000 
English and Australian 

Copper, Limited.s......... } bf 52009 
Fore Street Warehouse, 

Limited in... 0. Seen } agra te 
Foster, Porter, and Co. ........ 2,109,000 
Hammond Electric _............ 201,000 
Howell and James, Limited. 70,000 
Improved Industrial ............ 500,000 


Nominal Amounts. 


£ 
India Rubber Gutta Tele- eats 
graph Company ............ gee 
Lion Brewery, Limited........ 204,0C0 
London and Glasgow En- 
gineering and Ship- 119,575 
building sic. e eee 
Midland Railway Carriage * 
and Waggon, Limited... aha hetes 
Native Guano, Limited ........ 174,325 
Nevada Land and Cattle ..... 5 7,000- 
Pawson and Co., Limited .... 240,000 
Telegraph Conti, sccrsserepseevene 448,200 
45757,244 


Mines—Colonial and Foreign. 


Nominal Amounts. 


£ 

Cape Copper eicass.cctscssce 160,000 
New Chile Goldwyn 500,000 
Dévala, Moyar o. tavvotea. 200,000 
Indian Consolidated............ 550,000 
La Plata Mining and 

SHrOlbin wads Gee pe ea 
Mason and Barvy............000 1,851,640 
Mysore Gold Mining ........ 135,000 





Nominal Amounts. 


£ 
New Emma Silver Mining 485,000 
Panulcillo Copper . .......... 200,000 
Rio Tinto Shares .............++ 3,250,000 
St. John Del Rey.....23....0: 253,000 
Tharsis: .:Sasees<cussaitoneeeiee 1,175,000 
United Mexican ee.....0esen 1,230,000 
10,689,640 
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Nominal Amounts. 
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Shipping. 


Nominal Amounts. 

















£ £ 
Castle Mail ........ecssssssseseee meme °° | Royal Mail. ....ccossseslescsvonees 900,000 
General BIDE BIEL saeensnotcsvsvoessa peesCOOe | Umior “\.....2.5c. see 350,000 
Orient Sol Sea re 466,000 a 
Peninsul d Orient 
ete ccf 22800,000 pene 
Indian Tea. 
Nominal Amounts. Nominal Amounts. 
£ £ 
ASBAIN oessssessssseseereenreseeneenens 187,000-)" Tebong Tear ....ssecssscsseeeeess 82,000 
CIO, a ccstcicsesnceseisiaces 135,000 | Upper Assam o....-eescesn 189,000 
SERMON a Vsecs cecedessvaciecsonses 100,000 693,000 
Telegraph and Telephone. 
Nominal Amounts, Nominal Amounts. 
£ £ 
Anglo-American ou... 1,892,000 | Globe Telegraph and Trust 1,770,000 
(preference). 2,554,000 | Submarine........c.sscssesceceeeeeee 338,000 
Brazil Submarine ................ 1,300,000 | United Telephone ............. 400,000 
Cons. Siete OnstruchOne... 225,000 | Wostern and Brazilian 680,000 
Direct United States ........ Pet 00 wast Tadia and: Panama... 883,000 
RETIN ioeacecscnsveenssnsssncesentde 3,800,000 eda = 
33s HXGENSION ....., 00000 2,500,000 | 17,557,000 
Tramways and Omnibus. 
Nominal Amounts. Nominal Amounts, 
£ £ 
NM Sich spp sayvareascsecce ave 126,000 | London General Omnibus... 594,000 
A oe 549,000 * RUTROLS | seeneiceana Meee 209,000 
0 289,000 North Metropolitan ............ 770,000 
Fy oo icbeccivsi eves sasesesusessen 345,000 Provincial sesoseanereneseeseeessnssen 2.4.5,000 
: ps Tramways Union... 200,000 
S00 400,000 
OC 339,000 4,066,000 
Waterworks. 
_Nominal Amounts. Nominal Amounts. 
£ £ 
cei cssaassens . 685,000 | New River debentures ........ 1,000,000 
Hast London ..........ssccssseseees 1,625,000 | Odessa preference ......1.....000 600,000 
Grand Junction ........csceesee 700,000 | Southwark and Vauxhall .... 742,00c 
i 596,000 | West Middlesex...............000 1,155,000 
eo 950,000 
New River New ......ccseccsesore 500,000 | 8,553,000 
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Discussion on Mr. Evuis’s Paper. 


Mr. Frepertck Henpriks said there could be but opinion in this 
meeting as to the ability shown by Mr. Ellis in his interesting paper. 
It was however, rather a popular, than a scientific, investigation. 
Mr. Ellis had coined a new word in “ quantitation,” and this might 
not be open to much objection if it were understood as about 
equivalent in its meaning to the longer expression of “‘ quantitative 
analysis” as used, for example, in the science of chemistry. Its 
aptness, however, on the present occasion, was more doubtful, as” 
the paper did not include any complete investigation such as was 
really requisite if it were desired to form calculations, in groups, 
of the index numbers for all Stock Exchange securities like those 
that had been arrived at in respect of the values in separate years 
éf commodities in this country. He referred not only to the index 
numbers published by the “ Economist,” in which it had been the — 
custom to assign an equal degree of importance to each commodity, 
but to those included in the resent report of the Royal Commission ~ 
on Depression ef Trade, where each commodity included in the 
imports and exports of the United Kingdom had been assigned an 
importance relative to its combined bulk and money value. This 
was only partially done in Mr. Hllis’s paper, where it was shown, — 
in the table at the end, that the nominal value of securities quotedin ~ 
the Stock Exchange list amounted to about 5,795 millions sterling 
in December, 1857, whilst in the summary table at the beginning 
it was shown that only 2,772 millions sterling at the same date, or 
less than one half of the whole, had been dealt with or valued in 
the calculation of the various index numbers for the years 1880-87. 
No doubt Mr. Ellis had chosen his data with good judgment, and 
his grouping might contain fair illustrations of the fluctuations in 
value of the great leading securities, but 1t was fairly open to 
question whether, where so large a number, more than one half 
had been omitted, some different results might not have been arrived — 
at if all were included. He was however free to admit that there 
were great difficulties in the way of a complete calculation, and 
that to arrive at it there would be endless trouble in reconciling 
the variations arising from year to year in the variable dividends of 
different securities, and the complicated conditions of repayments 
at par of issues floated at a premium or a discount, or redeemable ~ 
in certain terms of years, altering of course in each year that was 
compared, to say nothing of the differences at various dates arising 
from drawings and the operations of sinking funds. All these 
circumstances stood in the way of constructing index numbers for 
stock exchange securities in the same comparatively easy way that 
was prossible with the commodities included in exports and 
imports. Simple market value of a variable return of interest was 
not in truth a properly adjusted basis for the construction of index 
numbers. They could only be properly ascertained by comparing 
the relative values at different dates of a certian amount of fixed 
interest from each class of security, and if running in perpetuity, _ 
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as in debenture stocks, or for such a long period of years to come, 
that the time run off in the years compared did not count for much, 
it was all the better for the analysis. If this were kept in view far 
larger fluctuations than those indicated by Mr. Ellis’s index 
numbers for the years 1880-87 would be apparent. This indeed 
might be proved even from a passage in Mr. Ellis’s own paper, 
where he observes, “taking stocks bearing fixed interest, such 
as colonial and foreign Government bonds, we find that capital 
value has increased, and an easy calculation will show roughly 
that, if the buying price of a mass of stocks has increased from 
100 million & to 110 million &, the return in the way of interest on 
those stocks is no longer 4 per cent., but only a little more than 
3+ per cent. per annum.” This can have no other meaning than 
that 4 millions of interest upon 100 millions of capital value in 
the market at one date were equal to 34 millions of interest upon 
110 millions of capital value in the market at another date. In the 
first mentioned value the number of years’ purchase is 42° or 25, in 
‘the second 413-2 or 31°429, and if we are to arrive at the index number 
scientifically, we must not compare 100 with 110, as Mr. Ellis’s 
index numbers in his paper would be framed, but 100 with 125°698, 
which is the ratio between 25 and 31°429, so that there is an 
increase here of above 252 per cent., or far more than the increase 
in any of Mr. Ellis’s comparisons. He (Mr. Hendriks) was 
individually inclined to the conclusion that this increase of over 
25 per cent., which had certainly arisen in the stock exchange 
market prices of the past ten years, 1877-87, so far as regards 
debenture stocks of English railway and other first class securities 
(where the interest was looked upon as fixed and invariable either 
in perpetuity or for so long a period of years as would nearly satisfy 
the meaning of that term), had remarkably well illustrated what 
seemed to him a natural deduction from the principles of political 
economy, namely, that the present value of a perpetual or fixed 
‘rate of interest for money would increase in the inverse ratio of a 
fall in the price of commodities, or would decrease in the inverse 
ratio of a rise thereof. Thus concurrently with the rise of about 
25 per cent. in the money value of the past ten years in well 
secured perpetual interest, there had been a corresponding fall of 
about 25 per cent. in the wholesale prices of commodities, as was 
shown in the index numbers when calculated so as to give each 
commodity its relative importance. Mr. Ellis’s remarks upon all 
_ the different groups of securities embraced in the Stock Exchange 
quotations seemed to be much to the point, and extremely instruc- 
tive, as might be expected from a publicist so well acquainted with 
the details of finance. There was one point, however, on which he 
would differ from him, as without ranking himself amongst the 
pessimists by any means, he (Mr. Hendriks) did not agree that 
these were times in which the British public should at all relax 
any cautions they were ever disposed to take in the matter of the 
borrowings of foreign Governments in this market. It should be 
kept in mind that all Government loans were in one respect to be 
classed with the worst of securities. They were debts of honour, 
and as such could not be legally enforced. It was surely a matter 
of painful record how certain foreign Governments in Europe, as 
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well as in other parts of the world, had viewed these debts as binding 
only so long as it suited the debtor’s convenience. He had just 
remarked that, even in ten years, commodities had fallen one- 
fourth in value, therefore all fresh borrowings now, as affected by 
the appreciation of gold, was, for equal amounts of fresh debt 
incurred, one-third more burdensome than it was ten years ago, 
and he certainly did not regard with a light heart the enormous 
growth already visible in the ever increasing acculumation of these 
State mortgages upon the future industry, labour, income, and 


capital of already heavily taxed communities. If commodities 


were to go on falling, and the value of gold debts rising, this 
system of indebtedness would break down through its own weight 
of heaped up taxation. 


Mr. H. Moncreirr Paut, while complimenting the author on 
the research displayed in his interesting paper, could not accept all 
the conclusions at which he had arrived. He had attributed the 


course of prices in the stock markets, following to a certain extent 


the prices of commodities, to the fact that those securities, which 
have followed the course of commercial markets, were the classes 


specially affected by the state of trade. In order to justify that 


conclusion, it would be necessary to show that a very large percen- 
tage of the summary table of market values was represented by 
quast commercial stocks. But unfortunately for this argument the 
position was quite otherwise, because fully two-thirds of the aggre- 
gate of the table was composed of British, colonial, and foreign 
Government stocks, which did not sympathise with the course of 
values of commodities. Again, in this table it was stated that 
these were the prices respectively of commodities and securities at 


the end of each of the years named. But in order to obtain a true 


comparison it would be necessary to have the average of each of 
the years, and not to compare simply the position at the end of 
each. for instance, during the first nine months of 1887 the 
average of commodities was very close to that of 1886; but when 


a comparison was made at the end of the year it was found that 


1886 was 98 and 1887 was 106, showing that during the last three 
months of 1887 there must have been a very great rise in the price 
of commodities to cause this difference. This rise during the con- 
cluding quarter of that year was much greater than during the 
corresponding period of 1886, nor did a similar rise occur in any 
of the other years quoted. This apparent similarity in the course 
of prices of securities and commodities must therefore be regarded 
as a mere coincidence. The true cause was that indicated by 
Mr. Goschen, Mr. Giffen, and others, that when prices in trade 
tend to fall, money is diverted to stocks. This argument, as the 
author truly remarked, commended itself to reason. He could not 
too strongly emphasize what had been said by a previous speaker 
about foreign loans, But investors were not bound to lend only to 


foreign countries. There were colonial Government securities for 


investment which, having regard to the resources of those colonies, 
. 5 9? 
might be regarded as something more than mere “ debts of honour, 


There was however one great difference between the position of - 


foreign and colonial loans. Many of the leading foreiyn loans were 
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international, and therefore the market was supported not only by 
the position of the stock here, but also by its position at other 
continental centres, With colonial Government loans this was not 
the case, and if there was any pressure here to sell, colonial bonds 
felt this more intensely than foreign securities. The author 
cited the fact of American flour coming to this market as an 
instance of a desire to prepare everything for the consumer in 
England. He was not sure that this was quite a case in point. 
To a large extent the reasons why American flour was an increasing 
factor in the exports of the United States, were the ability to con- 
sume locally the offal which arose in the conversion of wheat into 
flour; the consequent saving in freight and transit charges, and 
the abnormally high prices obtained for the best flour retained in 
the States, which enabled American exporters to ship cheaply the 
lower grades to this country, when they were often able to undersell 
the British miller in this market. 


Mr. Rowianp Hamitton said that there was one most important 
factor in judging of the true value of stocks which should be stead- 
fastly kept in mind. The effects of the work produced by capital 
expended were always liable to pass away and to cease sooner than 
the permanent obligation for the payment of interest upon that 
capital. This made it in almost all stocks of paramount impor- 
tance rigidly to observe the principle of a ‘‘ sinking fund,” so that 
each year and each generation might bear its fair share of its own 
burdens, and not transmit a weight of interest to the future when 
no corresponding service or advantage was rendered. He desired 
to refer only to the principle involved, and not to any special forms 
by means of which it might be carried out. Thus in the case of 
railway debentures it was the security which was renewed from 
time to time by the replacement of the permanent way and all the 
works connected with the railway. By such means productive 
property appropriately representing the debenture charge might 
be amply maintained. The sole essential point was that work 
done should not decay while the interest and charges borne 
remained in full force. 


Mr. J. Guovur, while sharing the feeling of the meeting in 
saying they were under great obligation to the author, at the same 
time thought they would best appreciate his labours if they were 
contented to accept the conclusions of his figures as indications 
and nothing more. With regard to what the author took to be 
the causes of the changes in the market value of stocks, he 
(Mr. Glover) agreed that one had been the reduction in the 
supply of good securities. No doubt the public had been very 
cautious with regard to foreign investments, and the new securities 
offered had been fewer than in 1885. To this there was an excep- 
tion in the case of South America, for during the last year there 
was scarcely a month during which they did not hear of some loan 
from the Argentine Republic or Buenos Ayres. They must there- 
fore wait a little longer before coming to an exact conclusion upon 
the result of their investments during this decade. Another reason 
given by the author was “the growth of capital and financial 
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power in Germany and elsewhere.’ There might be some truth in 
that, but he was rather under the impression that the development 
of financial power in Germany had led to immense investments in — 
industrial operations, a greatmany of which had not been particularly 
successful. On reading the table and comparing the prices of 
securities and commodities, the impression made on his mind was 
that things were being compared that had scarcely anything to do — 
with each other, and the comparison itself did not appear to 
justify it. He agreed that reduced dividends might inevitably 
result in the scarcity of good securities. They had all heard of 
the steady accumulation of capital which took place in this country 
every year, and the want there was of a large opportunity for invest- _ 
ment; and if those opportunities did not come in the ordinary 
course, the inevitable effect was that good securities which were 
high before became higher. He thought the steadiness of the 
bank shares, beginning at 983 and ending at 97, reflected the © 
greatest possible credit on those. who had “the management and 
practical control of their banking system. He could hardly agree 
with the author’s remarks about “ prices and pessimism.” Which 
quarter of the world had a right to complain about the reluctance 
of the English market to lend? Was there any direction in which 
they could look in which they had not bad debtsP His own 
opinion was that the English had been if anything rather too 
willing lenders; and if there was one lesson about their past 
lendings it was this, that they should think less about the loans” 
put forward by foreign Governments, and more about the develop- — 
ment of the immense territory under their own flag, which needed 
nothing for its development but English men and money. 


Mr. F. Farrurutt Brce said, as a member of the Stock Exchange, 
he should be very glad if a check was given by anything that was 
said in the paper to speculative transactions, such as those which 
had been so much talked about recently, and which were a prosti- 
tution of the institution rather than an exercise of its proper — 
functions. He wished the author had given a few more deductions 
from the facts set forth. He had given a mass of very valuable — 
figures, but in the absence of sufficient deductions there was very 
little in the paper which afforded scope for criticism. He did not 
quite follow the remark that capital had been lavished in other 
places to the detriment of home investments. Possibly there was 
in the mind of the author an idea that a return to something im 
the nature of protection might be a good thing. However this 
might be, capital was cosmopolitan, and any attempt to confine it 
was impossible. It would find its way inevitably to those places 
where the most profitable outlet existed. They had not within 
their own borders a sufficient capacity for investment, but had 
in those foreign countries a scope which enabled them to utilise 
these larger surplus funds. In fact these must necessarily remain — 
absolutely unproductive unless sent abroad. He understood the 
author to say that the proposed. reduction of the interest upon the 
British funds would lead in all probability to a shrinkage in the 
capital value. ee was a subject which had been very much 
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discussed, but an answer to the criticism might be found in that 
part of the paper itself where it was pointed out that the rate of 
interest yielded by a typical mass of colonial and foreign Govern- 
ment bonds had decreased from 4 to 34 per cent., now the proposed 
reduction upon the Government debt was only ; per cent. for the 
present, rising to + per cent. only after a lapse of years. 


Mr. T. H. Hxutorr said that although he very much agreed 
with the author’s general conclusions, he differed from him in some 
degree as to the reasons which led to those conclusions, and as to 
the facts on which they where based. During the past ten years 
the value of capital had steadily decreased, owing to its accumula- 
tion in a greater ratio than the opportunities for its profitable 
employment, and the return upon it was therefore diminished. 
Consequently in those securities where a fixed rate of interest had 
been guaranteed there was naturally an increase in the market 
value of the stock. Referring, for example, to the table of 
Government stocks, it would be seen that where there was a 
contract to pay a certain fixed sum annually in gold there had 
been a steady increase in price, but that table included a large 
figure for rupee paper and debentures, the value of which had 
steadily decreased, so that the increased aggregate value really 
represented a greater proportionate increase on the fixed interest 
bearing securities. Mr. Ellis’s reasons for the advance in values 
were summarised under three heads. With reference to the first, 
“a cessation of the supply of new securities recognisable by the 
Stock Exchange,” he was not quite clear that that was a fact. It 
was true that if they took the figures in Burdett’s book, the total 
value of securities taken was practically what it was in 1881, but 
an analysis would show some remarkable figures which stood in 
need of explanation. Taking for instance the total nominal capital 
on bonds the coupons of which were payable abroad, a reduction 
was shown between 1881 to 1885 of some 400 and 500 millions; 
but there was an important and steady increase under almost 
every other head. Probably that reduction in foreign stocks was 
due to the conversion of old debts and the reduction of nominal 
capital, and not merely to a “cessation of the supply of new 
securities.” With reference to the second reason, the “‘ continued 
accummulations of capital diverted from trade,” he did not quite 
like the use of the word “ diverted.” He was not quite clear that 
the capital invested’ in trade was not as great as ever it was. 
Savings might have accummulated, and been put into Stock 
Exchange investments, but he did not believe there had been any 
absolute diminution of capital employed in trade in this country 
during the last seven years. The third point, with reference to 
“the growth of capital and financial power in Germany and else- 
where,” he entirely agreed with. As had been said, capital was 
Cosmopolitan, and if capital in other countries grew in volume and 
Competed with capital here, the result naturally was that the 
return in both countries would be much reduced. 


Sir Rawson W. Rawson said his experience lately in examining 
averages, led him to suggest that the author should supplement 
292 
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his paper by separating into distinct categories the securities 
yielding a fixed dividend, and those that yielded a fluctuating 
dividend. He thought also that items that were so large as really 
to overwhelm the others, should be shown separately; for instance, 
the British and Indian funds and foreign Government stocks 
showed an aggregate of 1,700 millions £ out of the 2,700 millions £&. 
The real facts of the case would be arrived at more satisfactorily 
by showing what the fluctuations had been independently of those 
vast amounts, which had too great an influence upon the averages 
proposed for their observation. 


Mr. J. EK. Marruews, with reference to the question of investing 
money in foreign loans, said it was the first axiom of political 
economy that money was not wealth, but was a medium of 
exchange. What in reality took place when large sums of money 
were borrowed from this country by foreign Governments? Did 
they actually send them that money ? They did nothing of the 
kind; the greater part of it went out in the shape of exports, which 
benefited the trade of this country very largely. At present, for 
instance, they were exporting very largely indeed to South America, 
and the interest on their loans came back in the shape of imports. 
The quantity of bullion held in this country continually increased, 
the quantity of foreign securities continually increased, and the 
trade of the country continually increased. He therefore would 
not advocate such extreme caution.in lending to foreign Govern- 
ments, because it was not only in the way of interest that it came 
back to the individual investor, but in many ways it would benefit 
the country at large. 


The Cuarrman (Mr. R. Giffen), in asking the Society to pass a 
vote of thanks to the author for his very able paper, said the best 
testimony to its interest was the useful discussion to which it had 
led. Considering that the subject was comparatively new, a great 
deal ought to be allowed toa paper of this sort, whatever its defects 
might be, because it brought the subject before the public for the 
first time, and started a form of inquiry which might grow to be 
very useful. Of course it was very difficult in commencing an 
inquiry to discern all the branches into which it might lead, and 
the topics on which it was capable of throwing light, but at least 
the author had done quite enough in suggesting some inquiries 
which might be useful. Mr. Hendriks had especially touched 
upon one of these points, as to what was meant by a comparison 
between the rise in securities and the fall in commodities. The 
author had also suggested a good deal in those tables where he 
compared the difference in the fluctuations of the different groups 
of securities, which was certainly most instructive. No such 
comparison was possible unless the inquiry was made in the form 
which had been adopted, not merely looking at individual prices, 
but grouping them in some way so as to perceive what different — 
causes affected them, and how they fluctuated differently from time 
to time. Another point suggested by these figures, was, that taking 
the totals at the bottom of the “Summary Table, Market Values,” 
they found that at the end of the five years, and calculating to 
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February of the present year, the aggregate did not vary by more 
than about 4 per cent. Looking at what goes on in the stock 
_ markets, the panics which happen from time to time, and the great 
fluctuations which take place in different securities, it was most 
interesting to find that taking the same securities at different 
periods, and large groups of them, the variation of the mass was 
by so slight a percentage. That was a point which gave a very 
different idea of the fluctuations of the stock markets from what 
might be gained by reading money articles from time to time. He 
thought that if these inquiries were carried further some additional 
points might be taken up. For instance, he should like to see a 
little more attention given to the issues of new securities, and that 
some mode should be adopted for showing the increase in the 
aggregate mass of securities, including the new ones, as well as the 
rise in the value of the old ones, as that was an important matter 
for the purpose of different investigations which might be made, 
He would be glad to know whether in dealing with securities and 
omitting some, the author had always had regard to the question 
whether the security was probably held in this country or not. 
The aggregate at which he arrived would conform very nearly to 
the aggregate mass of stock exchange securities in this country, 
but he could hardly gather from the list of securities that that was 
a point to which the author had always had regard in the selection. 
The table was useful because it dealt with a large mass of securities, 
but still it would be important to have a distinct line of selection 
adopted and followed throughout. If they were to deal with a repre- 
sentative mass they should include, if possible,an equal proportion of 
the different groups. Perhaps the author, or some other investigator, 
might do that in carrying the investigation further. With regard 
to the relation between the rise in the price of securities and the 
fall in the price of commodities, he agreed with Mr. Hendriks 
that the proper comparison was between the yield of the securities 
and the prices of commodities. They would often find in many 
states of the money market, at least when the price of securities 
Tose as indicated by the number of years’ purchase, that there 
was a fall in the price of commodities. Still that was not the 
way in which, to the best of his recollection, he had used the 
word in dealing with the question to which the author had 
referred. What he believed he had pointed out was, that it was 
important always to recognise that relatively a rise of securities, 
if commodities did not change in value, of itself meant a relative 
fall in the value of commodities; that was as between the securities 
and commodities, and that was a fact which should always be 
remembered. What Mr. Hendriks had pointed out carried the 
thing a little further, because the relative difference of securities 
which he referred to, when they had on one side not only a rise in 
the money price of securities, but a fall in the value of com- 
modities, was much greater than the 25 per cent. which he 
indicated. These were questions of language which became very 
useful in many investigations and it was important that they 
should be kept in mind. He could not have expected that there 
should be much correspondence over the short period indicated by 
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the author, between the aggregate value of securities and the index 
number for commodities which he referred to, partly because the 
period was too short, and partly because the aggregate mass of the 
securilies which he dealt with did not include the new securities, 
which would be a very important point in these investigations. 
Another thing which he should like to have seen added, so as to 
make the comparisons complete, would have been some indication 
of the aggregate value of the circulating capital indicated by the 
index number of prices, so that the aggregate value of such circu- 
lating capital might be compared with the aggregate value of the 
mass of the securities. If they could get those figures and com- 
pare them at different times the comparisons would be extremely 
interesting. He gathered from one remark by the author, that 
there had been no issues of Government loans in France to any 
great extent since 1880. That statement had rather surprised him, 
and he should be glad if the author would look into it a little and 
see whether it was quite justified, and whether, even though the 
Government might not have been issuing loans directly, there had 
not been loans issued by companies and institutions which were 
doing the work that the Government would otherwise do. He 
suspected very much indeed that borrowing in France had not 
been quite so completely checked as would seem at first sight to be 
the case. He quite agreed with those who thought that perhaps 
there had been even of late years too much foreign borrowing, and 
that a good deal of caution ought to be exercised by the public of 
this country in dealing with these foreign loans. 


Mr. Exuts, in reply, acknowledged the very careful discussion 
which had arisen on his paper. Mr. Hendriks had suggested that 
all the securities should be taken that were found in the official 
list; but in that case they would get many that were not held in 
the United Kingdom. His object primarily had been to take those 
held in this country, but also to take a good variety of securities 
so as to get a good mixture from which to get the index number. 
With regard to foreign loans he agreed that caution was always 
desirable, but over caution followed by over inflation in speculative 
securities was not desirable. He believed that India offered a 
great field for the Englishmen and English money referred to by 
Mr. John Glover. As to his suggested favouring of protection 
because he thought investments would be better made at home 
than abroad, he could assure the Society that he had no leaning 
that way whatever. He had not intended to convey the impres- 
sion that French loans had altogether ceased, but the gigantic 
indemnity loans, which absorbed the accumulated capital not only 
of France but of foreign countries for several years after the war, 
had ceased. Certainly the French Government had borrowed in 
one form or another for some years, and the effect on French 
savings was no doubt all the greater because of the depressed state 
of agriculture and the diminished rate of accumulation of capital. 
He was much obliged to Sir Rawson Rawson for his suggestion to 
separate the two categories of securities, and would at some future 
time make up a table in accordance, 
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THAT examination is a very rough, yet not wholly inefficient, 
test of merit is generally admitted. But I do not know that any-~ 
one has attempted to appreciate with any approach to precision the 


degree of accuracy or inaccuracy which is to be ascribed to the 
modern method of estimating proficiency by means of numerical 
marks. It occurs to me that the mechanism for effecting this com- 
putation is contained in that part of the Calculus of Probabilities 
which is known as the Theory of Errors. The doctrine of chance 
and error is eminently germane to the present subject. 

The Theory of Errors supplies two appropriate conceptions which 
are perhaps not sufficiently considered both by those who exto] and 
those who disparage, the system of public examinations. First, the 
experience of physicists in observing times and distances and other 
measurable quantities, shows that even our most distinct percep- 
tions are inaccurate. The observations of the senses are blurred 
by a fringe of error and margin of uncertainty. Humanum est 
errare is a truth to which the generally educated person may give 
an otiose assent. But only the mind imbued with the doctrine of 
errors-of-observation fully realises how fallible are our perceptions 
of continuous quantity or degree, how natural and normal, and 
even regular in its irregularity, is error. Consider our estimates 
of weight for instance. Suppose a certain mass to be weighed by 
a rough balance, or even the unassisted human hand (as often in 
the case of a letter or parcel). It is very unlikely that the number 
thus determined will coincide with the true weight, that which 
would be given by an exact atomic balance. Yet it is not likely 
that the apparent weight will deviate from the true weight by 
more than a certain extent. If we collected a number of weight- 
determinations of the rough sort above described, we should find 


that the smaller deviations from the truth were very frequent, the — 


larger errors rare. In fact the divergent observations would be 
grouped in a form which a lively French statistician has figured as 





the gensd’armes’ hat. The horizontal base of the hat indicates 
degrees : in the case before us ounces or fractions of ounces. The 
height of the hat above each point in the base represents the fre- 
quency with which each particular degree is assigned by an observer 
as the true weight. Thus the true point, lying in the mean as 1b 
were, is the point more frequently observed than any other particular 
point. The extent of error to which an observation is lable is 
measured by a certain coefficient, technically termed the “ probable 
error.” The probable error is the extent by which any observation 
is just as likely as not to fall short of, or to exceed, the mark. 


_ 
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_ Now there is reason to believe that a similar grouping of - 
divergent estimates prevails when we are weighing—not physical 
‘mass—but intellectual worth. Given a piece of Latin prose for 
example, let a number of equally competent critics independently 
assign a mark to the piece. It is not to be thought that they will 
all put down the same figure, even supposing that the examiners 
have agreed beforehand as to the degree of proficiency which may 
be expected, or the scale of excellence to be adopted. Suppose a 
definite answer to have been given to all questions of the sort 
which I remember once to have been put at an examination by an 
unabashed candidate. Glancing at the piece which had been set 
for translation, he said in a nonchalant tone to the examiner: “ Do 
you wish this prose done in the style of Livy or of Tacitus?” 
(The examiner, equal to the occasion, replied that he would be 
satisfied with the style of either of those authors.) Whatever 
precautions have been taken to secure unity of standard, there 
will occur a certain divergence between the verdicts of competent 
examiners. Say full marks are thirty; then if one examiner marks 
20, another might mark 21, another 19. If we tabulate the marks 


17 18 19 20 21 22 23 





given by the different examiners, they will tend to be disposed 
after the fashion of a gend’arme’s hat. There will be some one 
mark, say 20, which is assigned most frequently ; 19 and 21 will 
occur not so frequently, but pretty often. The figures more 
distant from the central value 20 will be rarer. ) 

This central figure which is, or may be supposed to be, assigned 
by the greatest number of equally competent judges, is to be 
regarded as the true value of the Latin prose; just as the true 
weight of a body is determined by taking the mean of several 
discrepant measurements. ‘There is indeed this difference between 
the two species of measurement, that in the case of material weight 
We can verify the operation. We can appeal from kitchen scales 
to an atomic balance, and show that the mean of a great number 
of rough observations tends to coincide with the value determined 
by a more accurate method. But in intellectual ponderation we 
have no atomic balance. We must be content without verification 
to take the mean of a number of rough measurements as the true 
value. No doubt philosophical difficulties are here raised, which 
1t would be out of place to discuss here. Assuming some such 
theory about the Standard of Taste, as Hume has so admirably 
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stated in his essay on that subject, I think it is intelligible to 
speak of the mean judgment of competent’ critics’ as the true 
judgment; and deviations from that mean as errors.” 

So far of the existence and nature of error. But the Science 
of Probabilities does not merely convince of error; she also reveals 
a way of escaping from its consequences. 

By the cumulation of erroneous observations it is possible to — 
approximate to the truth. Take the example of weight above 
given. Suppose in roughly weighing a mass of about a pound 
weight one is liable to an error (a “‘ probable error”’*) of 1 per cent., 
that is about a sixth of an ounce on the pound. Let a hundred 
or more of such parcels be separately weighed, and let the results 
be added to form the measure of the aggregate bulk. At first sight 
it might appear that the whole would be liable to the same pro- 
portion of error, 7.e., I per cent., as each of the parts, that is rather 
more than a pound on a hundred-weight. Not so, however. In 
virtue of the mutual compensation of independent errors the mean 
error of the whole (the absolute distinguished from the propor- 
tionate error) is not a hundred times that of the part as might 
have been expected, but the square root of a hundred times. In 
other words the proportionate or percentage error of the aggre- 
gate is ten times less than that to which each item is liable. So 
much stronger is the whole chain than its individual links. 

These fundamental principles are now to be applied to 
estimating the erroneousness, or deviation from the true mean, 
incident to sum-totals of marks given at examinations. The most 
scientific method of exposition would perhaps be to construct an 
algebraic formula, as asort of empty frame to be filled in by the 
practitioner with the data proper:to each particular kind of exami- 
nation. But the presentation of the theory is likely to be more 
attractive if its generality is clothed with the details of a particular 
instance. Accordingly I shall construct a sort of typical examina- 
tion to serve for what Berkeley calls a “representative particular.” 
The essential features of this type are the number of candidates _ 
and subjects at the examination: circumstances which are favour- 
able to the application of the Calculus of Probabilities. Most of © 
the conclusions to be drawn may be transferred to public examina- 
tions involving a variety of heterogeneous subjects. 

At the typical examination which I contemplate, the candidates 
who have passed are arranged according to the aggregate of marks 
which they have received on ten different papers. The maximum 
attainable on any one paper is 300. Those who, without failing 


1 I have developed this view more fully in a little treatise on the art of 
measurement, entitled Metretike (London; Temple Company). 

2 There is something infelicitous in the use of the term “error’’ to denote a 
fortuitous deviation from an ideal mean. But on the whole I think that the 
advantage which the term has in being familiar to the student of Probabilities 
preponderates over the disadvantage. which it has in suggesting to the general 
reader what is far from being intended here, a palpable and easily avoidable mis- 
take of the kind called clerical. 

$ See aboye, p. 600, for fuller explanation of the terms and theories here 
employed. See Dr. Venn’s Logic of Chance, 8rd edit., chapters xviii and xix. 
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in any subject, have not obtained in all the subjects more than 
2,000 marks, are placed in alphabetical order in the category of 
“Pass.” Those who have obtained more than 2,000 marks are 
placed in the higher category of “ Honours,’ and are arranged in 
the order of merit according to the number of marks which they 
have received.*» It is proposed here to estimate the “error” to 
which these sum-totals of marks are liable; and thence to deduce 
the degree of certainty or uncertainty incident to the distinctions 
grounded on these marks. 

It should be explained that no attempt is made to estimate the 
large element of chance which is introduced by the possibility of 
a candidate being “out of sorts” on the day of examination; or 
of the paper being specially adapted to the accidents of his taste 
or reading. It is assumed, as in the case of our public examina- 
tions may be safely assumed, that the paper set is in each case an 
ideally fair one. The idiosyncrasy of the examiner will be taken 
account of only in so far as it disposes him to mark high or low 
particular questions, not as causing him to insert questions favour- 
ing a particular class of candidates.’ 

With these understandings let us now attempt to estimate and 
Superpose the various errors to which a sum total of marks at 
this typical examination is liable. The most intimate and inex- 
haustible source of error is the inability of our judgment, like 
that of our senses, to discern exceedingly small degrees. There 
must be a minimum sensibile in our perception of excellence. This 
margin of uncertainty will no doubt vary with different subjects 
and persons. There is not much room for degrees of excellence in 
working the simpler sums of arithmetic. But, where taste may 
be evinced, as in a paper relating to English literature, the lines of 
discrimination which we draw must be very broad. Where sub- 
jects are for the most part of the simpler sort, it will perhaps be 
sufficient to allow for this source of uncertainty a probable error 
of 5 per cent. on the mark for each answer. That is nearly as 
much as to say, that when an examiner is putting down 20 (out of 
a possible 30 as full marks) he very generally hesitates between 
Ig and 21 as equally representing to him the worth of the answer ; 
and occasionally his range of hesitation will extend over a wider 
tract. I base this estimate partly on my own experience and 
partly on answers received from experienced examiners. 

We have now to consider how this fluctuation of each element 
will affect the aggregate. For the purpose of this: computation we 
must make some assumption as to the number of questions which 
a candidate answers in the course of the whole examination. It 
will be assumed here that 80 is the usual number of questions 
tried. If there is here an error of excess, it will be on the side 


* My category of “ Honours” corresponds to the “successful candidates” in an 
open competition for the Army or the India or Home Civil Service. 

* If this assumption appears inappropriate to subjects in which abstruse 
questions necessitate severe marking, it will be easy to modify our formule so as 
to cover this species of “ personal equation.” 

* There is a slight imperfection in this estimate, in that some of the work 
Consists not of answers to, questions, but of translations or composition. But it is 
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of underrating the error incident to the sum total. Upon this 


assumption, according to the principle laid down above, the error 


under the present heading incident to an aggregate of marks is — 


5 
780 per cent. of the aggregate, say at least 5 per cent. Thus if some 


number between 2,000 and 2,050 has been assigned to a candidate, 


there is an uncertainty to the extent represented by a probable error — 


of 10 or 11 as to the position of the candidate. If we could believe 
that each mark had been assigned by a person of ideally perfect 
judgment, still, owing to the imperfect graduation of even the most 
perfect judgment, the sum total is the sport of accident to the 
extent which is indicated by a probable error of 10. 


With regard to the interpretation of this indication, it should — 


be explained that the “ probable error” is a datum conveying much 


more definite information when we are dealing with large agere- — 


gates than with items. For it is pretty certain that aggregates 
will fluctuate according to the normal law above figured as the 
““gensd’armes’ hat;”" whatever the mode in which the individual 
item oscillates: for instance, if, as possibly in the case before us, 
the uncertain wavering with regard to each particular question 


were represented by a college cap on edge, rather than by the curvi- — 


linear, gensd’armes’ pattern. Now, where the normal grouping pre- 
vails, a “ probable error” of 10 corresponds to a possible error of 20, 
and what may be called a very improbable error of 40. The odds 
against the error of 20 would be only 6 to 1; against the occurrence 


of an error four times the probable error the odds are nearly © 


250 to 1. Accordingly that limit is very generally assumed by 
physicists to designate the utmost possibility of error. It will be 
seen, therefore, that even on the most limited view of the influence 
of chance a considerable uncertainty arises as to the true position 
of the candidates in the Honour List.° 

But we have now to introduce a more serious cause of inaccuracy 
or deviation from the supposed true mean. This is the idiosyncrasy, 
the personal equation of the examiners. As exemplifying the 
minimum operation of this factor, the hypothesis that each paper is 
under the direction of a single mind will first be entertained. We 
may distinguish under this head two species of accidental variation 
I believe very generally the practice of examiners to break up such work into 
pieces, to be scrutinised and marked separately. My estimate therefore does not 
seem to require much alteration. However, it may be well to observe that the 
calculation would not be materially altered—and perhaps the data could be better 
ascertained —if I had taken as the element or item to be compared, not the mark 
of a question, but that of a whole paper. 

7 See, on this important theorem, my “ Methods of Statistics,” Journal of the 
Statistical Society, Jubilee volume, 1885. 

8 The position of the candidates who come out high in the list is much less 


likely to be affected by this and other sources of uncertainty ; for the reason that — 


the differences in marks between the candidates at the top of the list are apt to 
be much greater in the theory explained and verified by Mr. Galton.—Hereditary © 
Genius, pp. 33, &c. It is natural also to suppose that the graduation of the upper 
part of the list is effected with peculiar care and scrupulosity by the examiners; 
that by comparing marks independently assigned by the examiners to the same work, 
by conferences and mutual explanations, and in other ways, chance is eliminated. 
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relating to particular answers and to the whole scale or level. We 
might compare the former species of oscillation to the fluctuations 
of an ever stormy sea; the latter to the ebb and flow of the tide, 
in some localities enormous, in others insignificant. The former 
oscillation is probably the more uncontrolled and unconsiderable, 
at any rate in a well-organised examination governed by steady 
traditions. A probable error of 10 per cent. on each answer would, 
I think, be a moderate allowance for this first species of error. 
This estimate is confirmed, as at least not above the mark, by the 
opinion of many examiners whom | have questioned,’ and by the 
inspection of some statistics of marks assigned to the same set of 
answers by two different examiners (presumed to have much the 
same scale). 

In interpreting such a set of statistics, it should be borne in 
mind that the difference between the two sets of marks may be 
expected to be greater” than the deviation which is here under 
investigation, namely, the difference between the marking of any 
particular set of examiners and the ideal or mean marking which 
would be attained by a consensus of competent critics. Again, the 
observed difference between the marking of different examiners is 
aggravated by the element of uncertainty which has been attributed 
to the existence of a minimum sensibile." These considerations 
being borne in mind the statistics which I have inspected and the 
opinions which I have heard expressed correspond fairly well with 
the estimate of a probable error of 10 per cent. (corresponding to a 
just possible error of more than 30 per cent.).” Upon this assump- 
tion the “probable error”? under this heading which affects the 


aggregate of marks amounts to about 1 per cent. (10 + 4/80). 
Another result of each examiner’s individuality will be to push 
up or down the scale of marks in his subject. The following 
instance will explain my meaning. At a recent examination 
I marked one set of papers on a certain subject (English), and 


®.An experienced Oxford examiner writes: “In general where examiners are 
careful and experienced, marks run very close; within (say) ro in translations 
[full marks being 100 ], within a class, or better half a class, in subjects and essays 
[there being four classes, and the mark given being one of the letters a, 8, y, 6, 
qualified in some cases by a + or —, to indicate a doubtful or intermediate posi- 
tion]. But there are exceptional cases where opinion differs largely ” [supposing, 
as we supposed above, that the examiners do not collate their independent marking }. 
Tt will be noticed that this testimony relates to a whole paper, and to the dis- 
crepancy between two examiners, not between the examiner and the ideal mean. 
The estimate of this discrepancy on the basis which I assumed is a probable error 
of 9 per cent., which seems to be a little in excess of my informant’s estimate. 
The same sort of corroboration is afforded by the statistics of the Cambridge 
Tripos Examination which are given below. 

10 In the ratio 2: 1. 

1 Tf E be the observed mean difference per cent. between two (numerous) sets 
of marks, and p the probable error per cent. here investigated, and if the probable 
error ascribed to the existence of a minimum sensibile is 5 per cent., then p is 
equal to, or rather not less than, -477 A 1:57 E2— 100. Thus if E prove to be 
about 20 per cent., which seems to be a very general experience, then p is not less 
than ro per cent. 

% Cf. above, p. 604. 
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a colleague another set of similar papers on the same subject. 
Although we had agreed beforehand as to the worth of the 
different questions, and as to the degree of proficiency which might — 
be expected from the candidates, yet the average of his marks 
came out some 13 per cent. higher than mine; the former being 
(out of a maximum of 300) 165, the latter 145.% Had the choice 
of examiners in one of the English papers for this examination 
lain between or among persons differing as to their scale of marks — 
to such an extent, it should seem that the average on the marks in 
that subject might have varied to the extent of 13 per cent.” 

But no doubt it is to be supposed that in so well-organised a 
system as that of our public examinations care is taken to avoid 
this cause of disturbance. We may suppose a tradition as to the — 
relative value of each subject to be preserved by the slowly 
changing staff of chief examiners. Still, in spite of conscious 
efforts to maintain constancy, it would not be unreasonable, I think, 
to assume a probable error of 4 or 5 per cent. due to the factors 
under consideration. Thus, supposing there was no real difference 
between the papers in Mechanics of this year and the preceding, 
that the real average so to speak of both sets of papers was 150, 
yet in the sortition of examiners it is as likely as not that the 
average may be pushed up to 156 or down to 144; and it is” 
possible that it may deviate much further from the ideal mean. 

Let us now consider the effect of this disturbance on the aggre- 
gate of marks. Each paper being liable to a probable error of 
3 per cent., the sum of ten papers must be liable to a probable 


8 T reckon the percentage by reference to the mean of the two averages, 
ViZ., 155. 

* It is a nice technical point that the existence of a fortuitous error affecting 
each particular answer, as supposed under the preceding headings, is apt to distort 

the evidence of the error here conceived as affecting integrally the whole average — 
_ or level of marks in any subject. Suppose, for instance, the average of marks 
assigned by two different examiners to the same set of too answers differed to 
the extent of 10 per cent., we could not—consistently with the assumptions which- 
have been made about the error affecting each particular mark—be certain that 
the difference of scale was really greater than 7 per cent. In the example cited 
in the text, the evidence of difference of scale was still further masked by the 
circumstance that the marks were assigned to different sets of papers presumed to 
be of the same calibre. However, by applying the proper statistical tests, I have 
satisfied myself that the large apparent difference of scale corresponded to some 
real difference. 

* In making this estimate I stand astonished, like Clive, at my own modera- 
tion. For there is no doubt that at many of our public examinations the 
fluctuations in the “scale” are enormous. Mr. Eve, in his wise and witty lecture 
on marking, alludes to this average as the most independent variable which he ever 
encountered. It is said to be a frequent occurrence at some of our civil service 
examinations that a candidate, when examined for the second time, after a year’s 
hopeful study of a subject, obtains fewer marks in it than he had obtained at the | 
first examination. I have heard of an examiner, at one of the older universities, 
marking on a scale lower by half than that employed by his colleagues. Mr. Hye 
mentions similar occurrences at school examinations. An experienced examiner, 
who is also one of the highest living authorities on statistics, Dr. Venn, writes to 
me: “TI have frequently raised. or depressed my own marks (or my colleagues’) by 
as much as 25 per cent. all through in order to bring them into general harmony.” — 


s 
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Ard 
error of say Vio about 13 per cent. Thus, owing to the 


cause under consideration, a good number of candidates who might 
have been above the honour line under one set of examiners may 
find themselves below it under another set. But of those who 
would obtain honours under any set of examiners the order, so far 
as we have seen, is not disturbed by the fluctuations in the absolute 
number of marks.!® . 2 

But we must now take into account that the relative position 
of the candidates is liable to disturbance by variation in the scale 
upon which the different papers are marked. This would happen 
on the following hypothesis. When an examiner “ marks high” 
(or mutatis mutandis low) it is not to be conceived that he increases 
the set of marks which would have been obtained under an average 
examiner, by adding the same amount to each mark. Rather, it 
may be held, he increases the marks by multiplication. Thus sup- 
pose the marks for one paper would have ranged under an average 
examiner about 20, and for another paper about 5. Now let there 
supervene an examiner who, whether from mere good nature, or a 
high opinion of the importance of the subject, or a low opinion as 
to what may be reasonably expected from the candidates, “marks 
high.” The new set of marks may prove to be not 30 and 15, but 
30 and 7 or 8. 

In proof of this hypothesis I may adduce the evidence of some 
experienced examiners whom I have consulted. There is also an 
a priort reason for expecting this effect: namely the psychological 
law which is connected with the name of Fechner. On the other 

hand, this hypothesis commits us to the theory that statistics of 
examinations will conform, not to the normal law of grouping 
which Quetelet has made familiar, above figured as the gensd’armes’ 
hat, but to a certain asymmetrical curve which is patronised by 
Mr. Galton. Now in the case of two sets of marks for answers 
which I have examined—consisting one of about 800 and the other 
about 3,000 marks—I failed to detect the slightest symptom of this 
asymmetrical arrangement. I found only a beautiful exemplification 
of the normal law. With much the same result I have scrutinised 
Some 3,000 aggregate-marks given at fifteen of the examinations 
recorded in the reports of the Civil Service Commissioners (the 
average number of candidates at these examinations being 200). 
The statistics of examination which Dr. Charles Roberts has 
analysed present the same result.” , 

The point is of less importance in the present connection than 
might appear. For suppose that the effect contemplated does 
exist. Then, as more is added to or taken from those that have 
much already, there will be a displacement of the parts, a sort of 
Strain, in addition to the thrust forward or backward of each 
ageregate of marks. But the additional probable error with whicb 


_ 1° It being assumed that all the candidates take up all the subjects; which is 
not strictly true of many public examinations. 


The statistics relate to examinations in the North London Collegiate School 
for Girls. 
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this strain affects any aggregate turns out to be very slight, namely, 
4+ or at most 4 per cent. Altogether, this item may safely be 
neglected. ; 

So far we have in effect supposed one examiner to each of the 
ten subjects. The reasoning is not materially affected by the 
existence of colleagues and assistants, as long as we can suppose a 
perfect unity of management with respect to the papers in each 
subject. But with the increase of the staff which the multitude of 
candidates renders necessary, it becomes unlikely that the four or 
more examiners concerned with the answers in one subject should 
be so perfectly drilled as to act like one man. To appreciate the 
effects of divided management let us make an extreme supposition 
that the superintendence of each paper, instead of being as hitherto 
supposed absolutely single, is distinctly dual. That is, if there are, 
as in this year I believe, 2,000 candidates, we are to suppose that 
in arithmetic Professor A independently examines the candidates 
whose ciphers are between I and 1,000, and Professor A! the 
candidates who range from 1,000 to 2,000. Again, in geometry 
Professor B takes the first batch of candidates, and Professor B* the 
second. And so on up to the tenth subject. Thus the first batch 
are, as it were, measured by a chain which may be symbolized as 
A+B+C+ &., + 1+ L; the measure employed in chaining the 
extent of the other candidates’ proficiency is A’+ B* + C'+ d&e., + 
DP+L. | 

Now let it be assumed that each Professor, e.g., A. is equally 
competent as the corresponding Professor in the same subject, — 
A’, and equally well informed with respect to the answers of the 
questions which have been set. On this assumption, where is the 
disadvantage or hardship in measuring the different moieties of 
the candidates by two different professorial chains? None that 
are very obvious from a theoretical point of view as regards the 
chance of each candidate to be placed in the Honours List. Hach 
chain is, as it were, taken at random from a heap of equally 
imperfect chains, and one is as likely as another to be a good 
measure. With regard indeed to the arrangement in the order of 
merit of the honours, no doubt the dual management is fatal. But 
even in this respect it is worth remarking that, once unity 
of management has been sacrificed, the evil is not necessarily 
ageravated by multiplying examiners. Plurality is not any worse 
than duality. If you measure some of the compared objects by one 
apparatus and others by another, it is certainly illusory to arrange 
the whole set of measures thus obtained in arithmetical order. 
But this procedure does not become more illusory, if you use three 
measuring rods instead of two. 

However, there are no doubt practical objections to increasing 
the staff; such as the greater difficulty of instructing a larger 
number in the traditions which may exist as to the scale to be 
employed in each subject; upon which scale the importance of the 


18 The computation requires a datum, with respect to which I have some 
statistics, the inequality of an average candidate’s answering; and the solution, 
which I have performed approximately, of an unusual problem in the Calculus of 
Probabilities. ' = 
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‘subject in its combination with the others must depend. Moreover, 
as will be shown below,” there are theoretic reasons in favour of 
a large group being committed to a single examiner when it is 
attempted by a scientific process to scale down the results of his 
marking to a fixed standard. 

The question whether it is expedient to increase the number of 
examiners leads up to a fresh source of error, which may be in 
part ascribed to the paucity of the examining body. The number 
of the staff in relation to the quantity of work to be done, and the 
time for doing it, is sometimes such as to necessitate an extra- 
ordinarily rapid rate of examining. This rate, though safe enough 
for the purpose of a Pass Examination, may seem precarious when 
the nicer distinctions of Honours are involved. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the marking made under these conditions is— 
in all the cases which have come under my notice—subject to the 
comparatively leisurely revision and re-examination by certain 
chief examiners. It is therefore not to be taken for granted that 
this source of error affects the ultimate arrangement of the candi- 
dates who have passed; and accordingly this item shall not be 
included in our account. At the same time it is not irrelevant to 
the statistics of examinations to consider what extent of inaccuracy 
might be produced by hurry. Annexed are some statistics bearing 
on this question ; the results of experiments which I have tried on 
some papers submitted to me for examination. The subject of these 
papers was the English Language; the answering was, I have 
reason to believe, of the calibre which prevails at many public 
examinations. 

_ The upper row in each triplet consists of marks of answers, 
assigned at the rate of fifteen papers per hour (each paper con- 
taining about nine or ten answers); the second row consists of 
marks assigned at leisure and on the fullest consideration to the 
same answers. ‘The third row in each triplet exhibits the 
difference between the two sets of marks for the same paper. 
Tt will be seen that the salient discrepancies are rare, and that 
they become obliterated in the average. The mean difference per 
¢cent.,” or more technically the mean error, is 33° 5. Now it is to 
be remembered that the mean error thus obtained is not identical 
with the “probable error” which we have all along been using as 
the measure of fluctuation. The “probable error” is equal to 
about 0°84 the mean error—in the present case then about 28 per 
cent. This estimate has to be again further reduced by taking 
account of the minimum sensibile, which was very considerable. 
If we allow for it a probable error of 12 per cent., the estimate will 
be reduced to about 25 per cent. In order to estimate the effect 
which this error per item has in an aggregate of 80 items, we have 
to divide by /80. This gives a “probable error” of 25 or 3 per 
cent. in the aggregate, due to the negligence of haste.” If for the 

© See pp. 620—625. 

” By “error per cent.” understand the percentage which the mean error in 
each paper is of the mean answer for that paper. 

™ It is to be distinctly repeated that this degree of laxity is not attributed to 
any existing institution. It has only been attempted to illustrate the degree of 
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sake of illustration we imagine the nine papers whose marks are 
given to have been written, not on the same subject by different — 
candidates, but on different subjects by the same candidate, we 
might regard the sum of these marks as the aggregate obtained by — 
the candidate on all the subjects. We should expect the discrepancy — 
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between speed and leisure in the long run of such batches of nine 
papers to be as often above as below (2 or) 3 per cent.” In the 
particular instance before us it happens by an extraordinary chance 
‘that the aggregates obtained at full speed and at considerate 
leisure are exactly identical, each being 1,200 ! 

It may be expected that the difference between haste and 
leisure will be more conspicuous when the calibre of the papers is 
better, when taste and reasoning power have to be estimated; and 
accordingly I have tried on some selected papers the experiment 
which is above described as applied to the bulk of papers. Here 
isa specimen. The upper row of figures in each of the annexed 
triplets was obtained at the fullest speed which seemed consistent 
with the results not bearing manifest traces of scamped work, 
which rate proved to be about three or four minutes to a paper. 
The lower row of figures was assigned at perfect leisure. The 
eee 
Mean Mean 


Error 
Error. per Cent. 








— 




















Full speed ....... Gomasiiis 1505 (20°20 “30°15 “25°|) La | 
TSUrE  ooessseaees 37° 20,325. 25°20 85 30 30 48 25 —_— — 
Difference ........ Pepe tO SEITE TO. oto. 0} 6 23 
Full speed ........ Zoe? eadmreow 1015515 615, 20 20) — — 
TIX) tr 25 20 25 30 25 15 15 15 25 928 — — 
Difference ........ Pe ee tS OO Oo 5 | 38 16 


discrepancies do not seem more serious than those which were 
presented in the case of less deserving candidates.” 

There is another effect beside inattention to particular answers 
which may be ascribed to the haste of the examiners. Every 
judge in the course of a sitting prolonged through several days is 
liable to alternate fits of severity and lenity. An examiner is in a 
different mood when he sits down fresh to his task in the morning, 
and during the weary hours of the all-night sitting which often 
becomes necessary. Now, if there was a margin of time, it might 
be more possible to correct these swirls of temper, and make sure 
that the scale according to which one is marking to-day is the same 
as that which was adopted some days earlier. However, even 
under the most perfect arrangements, it must be difficult, where 
the work extends over many days, to entirely eliminate this source 
of error. +! 

What amount of effect shall we ascribe to this wabbling of the 
scale? Considering that it does not affect all the papers, nor 
perhaps all examiners, an allowance of 1 or 2 per cent. on each 
paper might be sufficient. This divided by the square root of the 


* Supposing the proper coefficient to have been ascertained hy a more complete 
induction than the summary process which we have employed. 

* The effects of haste would probably have been less considerable if the subject 
had been more mechanical than English. 
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number of papers gives } per cent. for the probable error on the 
aggregate due to this cause. 


Let us see now how the account stands. 
Percentage Error 


of Aggregate. 
Due to the existence of a minimum sensibile wucccscereerees 
Due to the examiner’s idiosyncrasies— 
(1) As regards particular questions ...........sscssseesrerreresees 13 
(2) As regards the whole scale .............00-.+orssssssssssessssuss 13 
Due to the negligence of examiners as regards the scale... 4 
Total (square root of sum of squares of items) ........ 2 


The several items being cumulated according to the principles 
of the Calculus of Probabilities,* there results a “ probable error” 
of rather more than 2 per cent. on the aggregate of marks. For 
instance, if a candidate obtains an aggregate of 1,965 marks, thus 
falling below the Honour line by 35 marks, the odds that he ought 
by rights to be in the Honour Class are considerable, say one in 


7 


] 


four. Even if he has obtained only 1,800 marks it is by no means — 


certain that he is rightly placed among the rank and file of pass 


men. There is a similar uncertainty in the region above the 


Honour line. To such an extent are the honours shuffled by the 
fortune of examinations— 


« Fortuna, seevo leta negotio et 
Ludum insolentem ludere gestiens, 
Transmutat incertos honores.” 


The estimate which has been made is confirmed, or at least 
shown not to be extravagant, by some statistics relative to the 


Cambridge Classical Tripos Examination, which Dr. Venn kas 


kindly procured for me. There are go triplets and 179 pairs of 
marks; in all 628 returns. The constituents of each triplet (and 
similarly of each pair) are marks given to the same paper by three 


(or two) different examiners. We have thus ample materials for ~ 


estimating the extent of difference to be expected between the 
marks of different examiners. From a scrutiny of the statistics 
I find, as might be expected, the discrepancy is greater in some 
subjects than in others, for instance in Composition and History as 
contrasted with Translations. Upon an average, I think, the extent 
of deviation (from an ideal Mean such as described above) may be 
represented by a probable error, on the mark of a paper, of not less 
than mine per cent. Whence it follows” that the probable error on 
the aggregate of 9 or 10 papers would be three per cent., which is 
somewhat in excess of our estimate. 


The truth and import of this conclusion may be made clearer 


. % See the writer’s “ Methods of Statistics.” The present computation would 
have appeared more elegant to the mathematician, but more obscure to the general 


reader, if we had taken as our unit or item not probable error, but modulus- 


squared, or, as I prefer to say, fluctwation.—(Ibid.) 
25 Supposing, of course, that the inference from Cambridge Tripos to public 
examinations generally is legitimate. It will be understood that we are all along 


concerned with the order of probability rather than an exact arithmetical estimate. — 
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by the annexed table, which I have compiled from the statistics 
kindly furnished by Dr. Venn. In this table the first column 
designates the 15 candidates, for each of whom I have before me 
the marks assigned to 18 papers by different examiners. In 
Column 2 each entry is the aggregate of marks assigned by one 
set of examiners to 10 of those papers: 5 of the more fluctuating 
species, namely Composition, and 5 consisting of Translation, in 
which the marking seems to be more stable. Column 3 contains 
the corresponding aggregate of marks assigned by another set of 
examiners to the same papers. Column 4 gives the half difference 
between the entries in Columns 2 and 3: that is the deviation of 
each of two entries from their mean. Column 5 gives the deviation 
per cent. (per cent. of the mean). 
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It will be seen that of these deviations-per-cent. almost as 
many are above as below, 3; thus fulfilling our theory. Or we 
might employ the following method of verification. The average 
error of an aggregate of 10 marks, as collected from the table, 
is 3°5. Now, by a well known theorem, the probable error of an 
ageregate tends to be °84 x the average error. The probable 
error in the present case is therefore about 3.—Q.H.D.” 


26 See the appendix. 

27 It will be observed that in this verification we have virtually assumed that 
the mean of each pair of marks relating to the same paper is the true, the ideal, 
mark of that paper. This assumption is of course inaccurate; and it follows that 
the fluctuation has been somewhat underrated. It is a delicate question what 
correction should be made in virtue of this consideration. According to the 
usually received theory, the error observed in the above table should he multiplied 
by 1°4, and that previously computed by a more general scrutiny of the statistics 
(comprising triplets as well as pairs) should be increased in a slightly less ratio. 
Our computation that the probable error is “not less than” 3 per cent. is 
Sufficiently accurate for the present purpose. 
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We have so far been endeavouring to estimate the error which 
is incurred in appreciating the actual work done by the candidate. 
We have now to evaluate the error which is committed in taking 
his answers as representative of his proficiency. Now every statis- 
tical average—or, what comes to the same thing, sum—considered 
as representing a true mean which would be brought out if we 
sould prolong the statistical series indefinitely under unchanged 
conditions—is affected with an extent of error depending upon the 
number and divergence of the items which go to make up the mean 
or sum in question. Let us take an examplein a scholastic sphere. 
Suppose a hundred lines are taken at random, and not consecu- 
tively, from the Aineid, or at least the parts thereof which have 
been statistically scrutinised by the present writer. Let the number 
of dactyls in those 100 lines be 160. What is the probability that 
the batch observed is a fair sample? To what extent is it likely 
that the number 160 deviates from the mean number of dactyls 
which would be presented if we went on and on taking random 
batches? The answer depends on the fluctuation of the number 
of dactyls from line to line. Having ascertained by observation the 
required coefficient, I.am in a position to say that the observed 
160 is not likely to be out by 20 dactyls, and very unlikely to be 
out by 30. ; 

To apply this theorem to the case before us, we require to know 
the dispersion or fluctuation of the candidates’ answering. To ascer- 
tain this coefficient, it would be necessary to scrutinise the marking 
in all the different subjects. I have contented myself with a 
cursory inspection of the marks given by two examiners in one and 
the same subject. As might be expected, there was some difference 
between the two examiners, and considerable difference between 
the various candidates, as regards the steadiness of the marking. 
On an average I think the variation of the marks from answer to 
answer would be adequately represented by a “ probable error ”’ of 
25 or 30 per cent. 

It is a nice technical point that the fluctuation thus approxi-- 
mately determined is not exactly the coefficient which we require 
under the present heading, but the same aggravated by some of 
the errors enumerated above. Making allowance for this circum- 


stance, and dividing as before by “80, I find under the present 
head a probable error on the aggregate of marks of some 2 per 
cent. 

The import of this conclusion may be illustrated by an extreme 
case. Suppose that at a Chinese examination the standard of 
excellence is the amount of Confucius learnt by heart. Say every 
chapter is of the same length (or at least counts for one). Then 
the real proficiency of the candidate is the number of verses (or 
aliquot parts) per chapter which he knows by heart, on an average 
extending over all the chapters of Confucius. But at an examina- 
tion this real knowledge can only be tested by certain samples. Say 
eighty chapters are selected from Confucius by a perfectly random 
process, and a mark is assigned to the candidate equal to the pro- 
portion of each chapter which he knows. Upon an hypothesis thus 
mechanical, the Calculus of Probabilities is competent to determine 
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the accuracy of the aggregate of eighty marks considered as a 
measure of the candidate’s real knowledge. I must leave it to the 
reader to determine how nearly our system of examination conforms: 
to the Chinese ideal. 

Cumulating the error under the present heading with the 
account already furnished, we find for the aggregate of marks, 
considered as a test of the candidate’s real proficiency, a probable 
error of about 3 per cent.; corresponding to a possible error of 
more than 9g per cent. 

It is to be remembered that this estimate leaves out of account 
many elements of uncertainty which are too subtle for the Calculus 
of Probabilities to handle; such as the variation of the candidate’s 
spirits, or the circumstance that the questions are not fairly repre- 
sentative of the subject—that some of the chapters set are not 
taken from Confucius, but from some apocryphal writing. It is to 

-be remarked also that the error in appreciating the answers is 
reckoned from the supposed ideal mean which would be presented 
if a large number of competent sets of critics were to examine the 

work. If itis asked what difference is to be expected between the 
results of any two sets of examiners, the estimate of probable error 
must be somewhat increased. : 

It is interesting to consider in how many cases the obtaining 
or not obtaining honours** may be regarded as accidental. For 
the purpose of this computation we must form some computation 
as to the density of the candidates in the neighbourhood of the 
honour line. Without attempting to calculate accurately a datum 
which must vary for different examinations, I think it legitimate 
to assume that out of 1,000 candidates examined, there are among 
those who have passed at. least 120 between the limits 1,800 and 
2,000, and that the density is greater below and less above that 
tract. This supposition seems fairly representative of the statistics 
which are published in the reports of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners. 

There still remains the rather stiff problem to determine, out of 
a certain number of candidates who may just possibly be affected 
by the element of chance in the examination, how many are likely 
to have been affected in such wise as either to obtain or forfeit 
honours. By a rough approximative calculation I find that the 
most likely number of such displacements is about 30. This con- 
clusion of course is not more exact than the premisses which the 
writer does not regard as more than provisional. He is much more 
confident about his methods than about his data. If it is thought 
that all the chance deviations which. have been assumed are too 
large by half, then it will be proper to reduce the estimate from 30 
to 15 (per thousand). 

It must be explained also that the result found purports to be the 
most likely number to be displaced on an average of many years. 
Tt would be difficult to say what divergence from this average 
might be possible in any particular year. It might happen that out 
ot the 1,000 examined in one year only 20 were put in the wrong 


28 Or office. See note to p. 603. 
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box. On the other hand it is conceivable that as many as 40 may — 


have either gone up into a higher place, or taken with humiliation 
a lower one, than would have been assigned to them on the ideal 
hypothesis of the examination being conducted by a posse consist- 
ing of an indefinite number of competent critics. There are some 
of the pass men as good as some of the honour men; but, like the 
unsung brave “ who lived before Agamemnon,” they are huddled 
unknown amongst the ignominious throng, for want, not of talent, 
or learning, or industry, or judgment, but luck. } 

But let not the aspirant to academic honours be cast down by a 
first disappointment. Let him press on to higher. and perhaps less 
aleatory examinations. He is playing a game in which superior 
skill must make itself felt in the long run. “Only go on long 
enough,” as Dr. Venn says in his Logic of Chance, and the bias 
in favour of merit will be brought out. 

It may be expected, perhaps, that one who points out an evil 
should prescribe a remedy. But I do not conceive that it is the 
part of the abstract reasoner to pronounce de summé rerum. He 
has only to weigh a certain class of considerations with which he 


is technically conversant, not to balance all the advantages and 


disadvantages which should regulate the final judgment. This is 
now understood with respect to Economics, the professor of which, 
as General Walker says, should teach, not preach. Similarly the 
statistician may estimate the amount of accidental error due to a 


precipitate rate of examination, but he must leave it to senates 


and officials to determine whether it is worth risking a less accurate 

verdict for the sake of obtaining an earlier one. 
Sticking to my technical last, I offer some recommendations, 

based upon purely statistical reasons, which I am quite prepared 


to find may be overborne by more practical considerations. In the 


first place the arrangement of the Honour List in an ostensible order 
of merit should be abandoned, when the distinctions thus drawn 
do not correspond with any degree of probability to real differences. 


| 
| 
| 


f 


The extent of each homogeneous alphabetically arranged class — 


should be considerably greater than the probable error incident to 
the aggregate of marks upon which the arrangement is based. 
Thus, in the example which we have chosen, if an aggregate of 
marks between 2,000 and 2,100 is liable to a probable error of 50, 
then all or most of the candidates between these limits might 
be placed in one homogeneous class. 


Again the science of statistics has something to say upon the ~ 


functions of assistant examiners at public examinations. As to the 
duties of these subordinates with respect to the arrangement of 
the candidates who have passed, there appear to be two distinct 
theories; which may admit of intermediate shades and practical 
compromises. 

(a) According to one view the function of the assistants 18 
merely to select by a summary provisional marking those candi- 


dates who may possibly be deserving of honours. The papers thus — 


selected are to be carefully re-examined ab initio by the chiet 
examiner. Upon this view it is to be remarked that, in general and 


in the absence of a special precaution which will be mentioned, the — 
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papers selected for re-examination should be defined, not by the 
honour line, 2,000 (in the preliminary marks of the assistant), but 
‘by a figure considerably below that line. For it is to be conceived 
that the ew hypothest rough marking of the assistants is affected 
with a very large probable error. Thus a paper which according to 
their measurement falls below the honour line by 100 or 150 marks, 
may in reality be above that line according to the more exact 
measurement of the chief examiner.” 

The danger of using the assistant’s returns without regard to 
their probable error, for the purpose of selecting the papers to be 
re-examined, may be avoided by prescribing that all the assistants 
should mark provisionally upon a much higher scale than that 
adopted finally. For then the provisional 1,700 would correspond, 
say, to the final 1,500, and thus the recommendation just made 
would be virtually carried out. Of this special arrangement it 
may be observed that, however excellent when consistently carried 
out, it is very liable to abuse. For if only some of the subjects are 
marked exceptionally high, or, if any of the exceptionally high 
marks are allowed to stand as final, it is clear that an enormous 
element of fortuitous fluctuation is introduced. 

(b) According to another view of the assistant examiners’ 
functions, the marks assigned by him are final, subject to the 
inspection of the chief examiner, and the revision of exceptional 
cases. According to this theory, or any intermediate plan in so far 
as it involves this principle, it may be expected that the sources of 
error which have been above described under the head of negli- 
gence* will become peculiarly operative.* 

_ Where every plan for combining speed and accuracy seems 
open to some objection, it may be worth while considering whether 
it would be possible to utilise the statistical theorem, that the 
omission of half the answers in each subject is not likely to affect 
the result with more than an assignable percentage of error. The 
extent of error introduced by the omission will depend upon the 
definition of error for the purpose in hand ; whether the deviation 
caused by the omission is reckoned (1) from that numerical 
aggregate which would be obtained by the selfsame set of 
examiners who have examined half the answers, if they were to 
complete the examination, or (2), from some other gucesitum, such 
as the aggregate marks which would be given by another set of 
examiners, or the ideally best marking of the work done, or the 


*° It should seem, according to this view, that, in order to avoid mistakes, it 
would be necessary for the chief examiners to re-examine completely and de novo 
the papers of about half the candidates who have passed. 

% See p. 609. 

*! It will be noticed that the propositions in the text are quite hypothetical. 
Between the Scylla and Charybdis indicated by theory, practical sagacity has 
doubtless discovered some tolerably safe middle course. What may be safely 
affirmed of any public examination is, on the one hand, that any method which has 
commended itself to many able and experienced examiners and officials is fairly 
good ; but that, on the otber hand, it is not likely to be the best possible, if it 
has been adopted without reference to the theorems in Probabilities which evidently 
dominate the whole subject. 
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real proficiency of which that work may be regarded as a sample. 
For the present purpose of improving the machinery of a public 
examination like the matriculation, perhaps the first definition of 
the error caused by omitting to examine half the answers would 
be the properest. 

From data in my possession® I estimate this difference as 
equivalent to a probable error of 3:per cent. That is, if half the 
papers are examined and the aggregate of marks thus obtained is 
doubled, this result is not likely to differ by more than 3 per cent. 
from the true aggregate: meaning the one which the same 
examiners on going over all the papers would obtain. The reader 
may care to see some verifications of this theorem. In the annexed 
table each of the entries under the heading All are the sum of 
the marks for all the answers of a paper; the correponding entry 
headed Half is the sum of half the answers. ‘The papers are all in 
the same subject, Hnglish Language. But it is legitimate, as before, 
to imagine that each batch of nine entries represents the marks of 
the same candidate in nine different subjects :— 





























All. Half. 
100 55 
145 90 
175 80 
155 70 
110 45 
70 35 
70 40 
205 120 
185 95 
487% 1,215 630 
2 1,260 24 
60 1,420 © 20 975 45 1,260 
1360)6000(4'4 955) 2000 (2°14 1215) 4500(3°7 
5440 1910 3645 
560 90 855 





The errors per cent. for the three batches are respectively 
4°4, 2, and 3°7. | | 

In the computation which has just been made, we have regarded 
the aggregate of marks for the whole of a candidate’s answering as 
the true result, and have treated as error the deviation therefrom 
caused by the omission of half the answers. But now let us con- 
sider that even the complete aggregate is not to be regarded as 
perfect and final, but as a fallible measure of the true marking. 
Upon this view we have the striking theorem that the error 
incident to the whole is not doubled by the omission of a half, but 
only increased in the ratio 14:1. In the Calculus of Probabilities 
haJf is not so much inferior to the whole as common arithmeti¢ 


8 Relative to the inequality of the average candidates answering. 
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would lead us to suppose. Thus if, agreeably to the estimate 


which has been made above, the total aggregate of marks (con- 


sidered as representative of the marking ideally due to the work, 
or of the real proficiency of the candidate) is liable to an error of 
2 or 3 per cent., then the error incident to an examination of half 
the answers is only 3°5 or 4°5—the number of answers being large, 
and the half selected at random. | 

It would be impossible for an outsider to say how these principles 


might best be utilised. One suggestion might be to spread some 


of the work which is now performed before the announcement of 
the candidates who have passed over the period which elapses 
before the declaration of honours. A very rapid glance might 
suffice to select the papers on the pluck line so to speak, and to 
secure for them the special and scrupulous consideration of their 
merits or demerits which they at present obtain. To complete the 
work of segregation a very rough estimate of the totals accruing to 
each candidate would probably be sufficient. Such an estimate 
might be obtained if the assistants were to read through and 
mark only half of the questions on each paper. The provisional 
figures thus obtained would not be likely to differ by a very wide 
percentage from the final arrangement. Suppose for instatice 
it were a principle that no candidate whose total might entitle him 
to honours should be rejected on any single subject— without at 
least an indulgent reconsideration of his claims. The provisional 
returns of totals would be quite sufficient for this purpose. If the 
doubtful candidate did not obtain more than 1,800 marks in the 
provisional list, it might be safely assumed that he would not be 


entitled to more than 2,000 in the final arrangement. The goats 


having thus been separated from the sheep, the assortment of the 
latter might be completed at leisure. 

A simpler plan of mitigating the ill effects of speed is to 
increase the number of examiners; which, as above shown, is not 
theoretically so much open to objection as might be supposed. For 
averting the detriment occasioned by plurality various ideas are 
suggested by the Calculus of Probabilities; which would require 
doubtless to be tempered with practical sagacity and knowledge of 
details before they could be immediately applicable. One suggestion 
is, that the answers of each candidate should be separable, as is the 
case, I believe, in some Cambridge examinations. Then the answers 
of the same candidate might be marked by different examiners. 
Thus, suppose there were four examiners to 1,000 candidates, each 
examiner would look over, not 250 integral papers of answers, 
making 2,500 answers, on the supposition of 10 answers in each 
paper ; but the answers to the first two questions for one batch of 
250 papers; the answers to the next couple of questions for 
another batch of papers, and so on. By this arrangement the 
influence of the personal equation would be so distributed as to 
become insensible. 

Or it might be suggested that the marking of each examiner 
might be reduced in the office to a normal scale. Thus if 160 out 


of 300 were the proper mean for English History, and a batch of 
_ papers marked by one examiner presented a mean of 140, then the 


a 
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mark assigned to each of the papers in that batch should be either 


multiplied by 2 fa 


tion of 20,” ctor it is combined with the candidate’s marks in 
other subjects. 

The question remains: How are we to know that 160 is the 
true mean for English History P One plan would be, if there were 
several examiners, to take the mean of their marks as the true 
mean. But probably it would be safer to assume that the average 
proficiency in English History remains constant from year to year; 
just as the average height of a large number of boys and girls taken 
from the same class is found by anthropometers to be constant. 
The proper mark to be assigned to that constant sum of average 
proficiency should be settled by collective wisdom once for all, or 
at least subject to revision at long intervals. The figure might be 
for instance 160 for English Literature, but for Mechanics 150. 

In this connection it should be remarked that the practice 
which prevails in some educational quarters of basing the scale 
upon the answering of the most proficient candidate, by giving him 
full marks, is open to the gravest statistical objection. For the 
macimum of a statistical group is that character of it which is the 
most flux and variable. Look at the page in the registrar-general’s 
returns in which the ratios of male to female births are recorded 
for different years and counties. You will find from year to year 
considerable differences in the mawimvwm compared with the mean 
return. A fortiori, when we are dealing with 400 or 4,000 returns, 
instead of 40. If the ratios for the sub-districts, instead of the 
counties, were taken for each year, the fluctuation of the maximum 
would probably be greater. 3 

An imaginary example may illustrate the principle. Suppose 
that the yard measure which is kept in the Tower, and indeed all 
other yard measures, were lost; and that in selecting recruits for 
the army it were necessary to reconstruct a standard, as it were 
measuring the conscripts by themselves. It would be a very bad 
plan to equate the height of the tallest candidate to a fixed number 
of feet; for instance, to call that observed height 7 feet, and then 
reason down to the measure of the other men. Thus, if 5 feet 4 
be the minimum height admissible, we should reject all who were 
below that Pe of the tallest man’s height, which results 
from dividing 534; by 7. By this plan the constitution of the 
army would be made the sport of accident. The arrival or death 
of a giant would convulse the standard. The enlistment of a 
Chang, supposing him, as is likely, four or five inches taller than 
the previously tallest man, would probably have the effect of 
disqualifying half the British army. But it would be far otherwise 
if we had taken the mean, instead of the maximum, as our basis. 
For there is reason to believe that the mean stature of any large 
body of adult men (or youths of the same age) taken at random 
from the general population, or the same class thereof, remains 
constant to within a very slight percentage of variation. 


) or rather should be increased by the addi- 


33 See below, pp. 624 and 625. 
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An objection similar in kind though less in degree is applicable 
to a method of reduction which is described by Mr. Eve, and is 
1 believe adopted in some public schools: namely, spreading out 
the marks actually given in such wise that “the top boy has the 
maximum and the last boy 0.” That is, as I understand, suppose 
that full marks are 100, and that the marks actually assigned by an 
examiner range from 80 to 30, then the “top boy ” who obtained 
80 is raised to 100. The “last boy” who obtained 30 is depressed 
to zero. And any intermediate boy who has obtained say 50 is 

5089 . 100, that is 40 | 
80—80 a 

Upon this plan it is to be remarked that it makes the average 
marking assigned to the batch under treatment dependent on the 
position of the “top boy” and the “last boy.” But:in any natural 
group,” such as examination-marks are known both by theory and 
observation to constitute, the extreme observations, the position 
of the “top boy” and the “last boy,” are extremely variable 
characteristics ; far more the sport of accident than the mean of 
the whole batch. Especially is this the case where the number of 
the batch is large. It is a curious circumstance that, whereas the 
method of means, as ours may be called, becomes better the larger 
the batch to which it is applied, the method of extremes, as the plan 
now in vogue may be called, tends to become worse ;* absolutely 
more inaccurate, and therefore relatively to the rival method very 
much inferior. 

An example will probably make the argument clearer. Almost 
any set of statistical returns, and in particular those for the pro- 
portions of male to female births, may be regarded as resembling 
the marks in that they conform to the typical law of error. Let 
us see now how we should fare if we applied the method of extremes 
to these figures. Running my eye down some forty returns of the 
ratio of male to female births for the counties of England given 


reduced to the mark 





%t The reader cannot expect to fully appreciate this reasoning unless he will 
take the trouble of acquiring the conceptions which are appropriate to the subject. 
It is proper to suppose—not, as the ablest writer on the subject has conceived, that 
the boys tend to form “an arithmetic progression ” in respect of industry and 
knowledge—but that they are grouped according to the law of error, the form of 
the gensd’armes’ hat (above, pp. 600, 607). See Galton, Hereditary Genius, p. 33. 
See also Dr. Venn’s Logic of Chance, sub voce “error.” For a general exposition 
of the prevalence and properties of the Zaw of error, see the writer’s “‘ Methods of 
Statistics,” Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Jubilee volume, 1885 ; also 
** Mathematieal Theory of Banking,” Ibid., March, 1888. 

> The degree of error incurred by taking the middle point between the two 
extreme observations as the true mean—for that is what the fashionable method of 
reduction comes to—has not, as far as I know, been determined by the mathe- 
maticians. A rough solution of the problem may be derived from a theorem given 
by the present writer in a paper on “ Problems in Probabilities ” (Lond. Phil. Mag., 

n—1 3 
1886). At p. 374, substitute for vr and thus ascertain the error of treat- 
ing each of the extreme (positive and negative) observations as, so to speak, in its 


right, its most likely, place; and thence deduce the error of putting the middle 


between those extremes or the true mean. The result justifies the remarks above 





a 
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by the registrar-general for the year 1879, I find the highest ratio 
is 1,073 (boys : 1,000 girls), and the lowest 976. The middle point 
between these is 1,024; whereas the average, the arithmetic mean 
of all the returns, is 1,036. Now we are to conceive that the 
group of statistics clusters about this average (according to the 
typical law so often referred to); and that this central point 
_ remains very nearly stable from batch to batch, from year to year, 
Thus, for 1880, the average is again 1,036; for 1881 it is 1,039; 
for 1882 it is 1,038; and for the ten years 1871-82 the mean value 
18 1,038. 

Sabet now for the sake of illustration that these statistics 
were marks. My method would be to identify this stable centre of 
the group, say 1,038, with that mark which it seems desirable to 
assign to the constant average, shall we say 50, where 100 is full 
marks. 





Thus the same figure is assigned to the presumably same 
average quality of work from year to year. But, according to the 
fashionable method of extremes, the centre of the scale is for the 
year 1879 put at the figure 1,024, that is on my scale (represented 
by the horizontal line in the annexed figure) 36. For 1,024 is 
14 below 1,038, which I have identified with my 50. Now those 
who put my 36 as the central point, that is make it thew 50, must 
regard the hump of the curve, the bulk of the candidates, as 
enjoying a mark of 64. In 1880 by a parity of accident the 
average marking in the subject goes up to 67. But in 1881 the 
luck turns. For in this year the ‘‘ top boy” happens to be (in the 
unreduced scale) 1,116, and the “last boy” 1,012. Accordingly 
the computed centre is 1,064, that is 26 above the real centre. 
Irom this imaginary centre those who are at the real centre must 
seem to be 26 below 50, that is 24. The marks in the subject 
therefore go down 26 per cent. in 1881; though the average 
quality of the answering is presumably the same; or has not (as 
in the case of the sex-ratios) varied by more than 1 or 2 per cent. 

It is to be remarked also that there is another character even 
more constant than the mean, that is the dispersion of a group, “the 
probable error,” which measures the deviation of the individuals 
from the mean. This coefficient is found to remain constant, even 
when the mean varies. Thus it is not sensibly different for the 
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height-measurement of Americans, Englishmen, and_Italians,*° 
though there is considerable difference between the mean height 
of these nations. In fact, by extracting this coefficient from the 
measurements of a large group of recruits, we might reconstruct 
the linear measure if it were lost with accuracy sufficient for all 
the practical purposes of life. 

It seems allowable to transfer these inductions of physical 
science to the psychical sphere. Not only then is it safe and 
proper to reduce the average of each examiner’s marks in the 
manner above described. | But also it is theoretically proper to 
contract or deploy the curve which each set of marks constitutes, 
in such wise that the dispersion may become equal to that coeffi- 
cient which has been found by long experience to be the true or 
ideally best dispersion. Thus, suppose that for a certain subject, 
English Language, the proper average was 168 (300 being full 
marks), and the proper dispersion corresponded to a “ probable 
error” of 43. Suppose, I say, that these measures which I 
observed in the case of an actual set of marks given by an 
experienced examiner to a batch of 340 papers, were settled as 
the ideally best figures. Now let another set of marks given by 
another examiner, as in a case which I inspected, average 145, 
with a dispersion measured by the probable error 31. It might be 
proper to “reduce” the latter set by (1) adding 20 to the marks of 
each paper; (2) increasing the distance of each mark from the 
average in the ratio 31 : 43.°" | 

In greater detail the following is the plan which I recommend. 
For the scientific reduction of any set of marks there are required 
two characteristics, namely, the mean of the set and its dispersion. - 
There must be given also the ideal mean and dispersion to which 
the reduced curve is to conform. Both the real and the ideal 
coefficients are to be ascertained in much the same way. Let 
there be a large set of marks, say 200 (or generally n) in number, 
assigned to different papers by the same examiners. The marks 
might range from 20 to 280; as in a case which I have examined 
(full marks being 300). Rearrange these figures in the order of 
magnitude, thus— 


20, 25, 30, 45, 70 230, 250, 280. 
roc ttt 930 


(noting the double Of multiple occurrence of certain marks). 


Take the fiftieth (or generally the th) mark in the ascending 


order of magnitude, and find the number intermediate between 
that mark and the next in order. In the example before me the 


n 
qth mark is 110 and the G + 1)" 115. Accordingly 1123 is the 


point required, the quartile as Mr. Galton calls it. Proceed 


86 See “ Methods of Statistics,” by the present writer, Journal of the Statistical 
Society, Jubilee vol., 1885. 

* J understand that “reduction ” of some sort is practised at one at least of 
the Cambridge Tripos Examinations and at public schools. 
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similarly with the hundredth and hundred-and-first mark (the 


n 


5 and G +1 Heaagilah the example before me the 5 and the 


( aa De marks are both 145. The required point is therefore 


145. This is the mean of the set. Again operate similarly on the 
hundred-and-fiftieth and hundred-and-fifty-first marks. In the 


case before me the i and the G + 1) are both 175. The number 


thus determined forms the upper quartile. Subtract the lower 
from the upper quartile, thus, 175 —1123 = 625. Take the half 
of that difference, 31 nearly, as the probable error which measures 
the dispersion of the set. We have thus the real mean and the 
real dispersion of the set. 

To determine the ideal mean and the ideal dispersion, the ideal 
method would be to perform the operation which has been described 
upon several large sets of marks, each set having been assigned to 
papers of the same calibre as those under examination by a different 
but equally competent examiner. However, practical sagacity may 
abbreviate this ideal method. With regard to the mean in par- 
ticular it is competent to official wisdom, as above suggested, to 
lay down somewhat arbitrarily the value to be assigned to the 
average knowledge in any subject.. In fact there is thus a ready 
mode of slightly weighting one subject without disturbing the 
existing scheme of regulations. But, with regard to the dispersion 
to be prescribed, I should think the best plan really would be to 
average the results presented in each subject by the marking of 
different competent examiners. There might indeed be some 
advantage in prescribing a uniform dispersion for all the subjects. 

The ideal coefficients being given, and the real mean and 
dispersion for the batch under treatment having been found, 
proceed thus: (1). Add to each mark the difference between the 
real and the ideal mean; (2). Increase the distance of each thus 
transformed mark from the (ideal) mean in the ratio of the ideal to” 
the real dispersion. For example, as in the case mentioned, let the 
observed mean be 145 and the observed (probable error measuring) 
dispersion be 31. And let the ideal mean be 165, and the ideal 
dispersion be 42. Then, 100 being an actual mark, the reduced 
mark is found first by adding 20 to 100; then increasing the 


distance between 120 and 165, namely 45, in the ratio = Now 


42 4x _ 6], And 165 —61 = 104, The redncadsnanie aaa 


31 
fore 104. Had 200 been the reducend, the reduced mark would be 


42 
239 | = 165 + 3; (220 — 165) |. 


It must be confessed however that, before “ reduction” can be 
effected with perfect precision, the properties of examination-curves 
must be more accurately determined by observation. The impor- 
tant question is whether marks group themselves according to the 
regular gensd’armes’ hat which most anthropometrical statistics 


‘a 
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present; or rather according to a modified shape, a sort of hat 
blown on one side agreeably to the law of Mr. Galton and other 





distinguished statisticians, with respect to the errors or deviations 
in psychical quantities. 

To determine this point would require a laborious collation of 

statistics such as the results of public examinations must present, 
a labour which it would be quite worth the while of an intelligent 
public body to pay for. I have examined a limited number of 
marks, as already mentioned, without discovering any decided 
trace of the asymmetry which the Fechner-Galton hypothesis 
postulates.* Dr. Charles Roberts and Mr. Galton himself have 
obtained similar results. 
__ These considerations lead up to another suggestion. Supposing 
the law advocated by Mr. Galton to prevail. in fact, it may be 
doubted whether the present method of combining the marks in 
the different subjects is theoretically the best. Let us assume as 
the essential principle of the matriculation, or any similar public, 
examination, that the candidate is more deserving the higher the 
number of marks he obtains on an average of several subjects 
(under the condition of obtaining a certain minimum of marks in 
each subject). And let us further assame—what is very doubtful— 
that this ideal is a correct one. Then it should seem that, upon 
the Galtonian hypothesis, the proper method of combining the 
marks in each subject would be, not to take their sum, their arith- 
metical mean as we say, multiplied by their number, say ten, but to 
take the geometrical mean; raised to the tenth power, if large 
numbers are desired. It is possible that many of the elements of 
chance above analysed would be reduced by this process. 

I do not, however, attach any practical importance to this 
Suggestion. For, even if its ground, the asymmetry of examina- 
tion-curves, were better established by experience, the plan would 
still be open to three fatal objections. First, it would entail not 
only a quantity but a quality of official labour which could not be 
reckoned upon. Secondly, it violates a condition which Mill lays 
down with respect to the basis of the currency, and which is 
equally applicable to other public regulations, that it should be 
“intelligible to the most untaught capacity.’ In fine, it has the 
defect which the same author has ascribed to ‘‘ logical”’ constitu- 





* See above, p. 607. It is true that the upper extremities of the curves 
frequently exhibit a tendency to diverge from the Mean further than is consistent 
with the regulation form. But the degree of asymmetry is not such as it would 
be worth while attending to in practice. 
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tions. The imperfection of the fundamental principle would be 
intensified. Mediocrity of general knowledge would be favonsil 
in preference to special talent, even more than at present. ee 

One more suggestion occurs. Even when we have abolished the 
order of merit within: the honour class, there remains an inevitable 
injustice in excluding those who are just below the boundary line of 
that class: Can nothing be done to mitigate this hardship? Ought 
not the excluded candidates to have at least a chance of entering 
within the pale, corresponding to the probability that they really 
deserve to be there? Might it not be permitted to those who are 
in the neighbourhood of the boundary to balloé for a certain 
number of places? In this lottery the chances should not be 
equal for all, but graduated according to the probability above 
determined that each candidate ought by rights to be im the 
honours class. The Calculus affords a neat expression for this 
probability. Let p be the probable error incident to an ageregate 
of marks in the neighbourhood of 1,700. And let ¢ be the number 
of marks by which the candidate falls short of or exceeds that 
limit. Then the probability that the candidate is in the wrong 


box is 4 1 — lean ra : where @ is a well known integral (of 
the error function) which is tabulated in the books on Probabilities. 
The probability thus measured ranges from $, an even chance, to 
zero, which represents the certainty that candidates at a certain 
distance from the Honour line are placed in the right category. 
It would be easy to contrive a composite sort of ballot box, by 
means of which the examiners, met in solemn conclave, should 
settle the position of the candidates about whom there might be 
any doubt. it 

This elegant piece of mechanism may have attractions for the 
admirers of educational machinery. But on reflection it will be 
found that this additional wheel is superfluous. The candidates 
have already had their chance.” A public examination is already 
a sort of lottery of the graduated species which I have been 
describing : one in which the chances are not equal, but are better 
for the more deserving; increasing with the real merit of the 
candidates up to a degree of probability which amounts to cer- 
tainty. It is a species of sortition infinitely preferable to the 
ancient method of casting lots for honours and offices. 


39 Mr. T. H. Elliott, Secretary for Section F of the British Association, 
commenting upon this paper, has suggested that candidates who come out just 
below the line might be allowed to compete at a future examination on more 
favourable conditions than shall be accorded to others who have not thus created 
a presumption in their own favour. To which I add that the extent of start, so 
to speak, which at the second race should be allowed to those who have been near 
winning a prize at the first race should, so far as practicable, be regulated 
according to the degree of probability that each candidate really deserved to win 
a prize at the first race. In urging the need of some such remedy Mr. Elliott 
dwelt on the anomaly that, at many of the Civil Service Examinations, a serious 
difference in the income and position of the candidates turns upon differences in 
the aggregate of marks which, according to the reasoning in this paper, must be 
regarded as largely or altogether accidental. 
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APPENDIX. 





_ The object of this appendix is to illustrate the theorems in 
Probabilities which are employed in the paper. The first principle 
which underlies the whole reasoning is the fundamental law of 
statistics that large numbers formed by the addition of several 
items are more stable and accurate than the particular items out 
of which they are formed. Thus, if a number of parcels are 
separately weighed, and. the weights assigned are added, the sum 
of these figures is a better measure of the total bulk than each 
particular figure is of the corresponding parcel. More exactly, the 
error of the whole is less than the error of a part in the ratio of the 
square root of the number of parts ; supposing the parts or parcels 
to be about equal. ‘“‘Krror” is here regarded as a percentage of 
the object measured. The absolute error incident to the measure- 
ment of the total bulk is greater than that to which each of the 
parcels is liable in the same ratio that the relative error is less. 

It is to be explained also that the proposition is true only in 
the long run, not for any particular measurement. It might 
happen that on a particular occasion the measurement of a pound 
weight was almost perfectly accurate, while the result of adding 
several measurements of parcels each weighing about a pound was 
(not only absolutely, but relatively or per cent. of the total bulk) 
much less accurate. But this is not likely to occur often. To 
complete the enunciation of the theory, there is required some 
definition of what is meant by “error in the long run.’ Two 
conceptions have been noticed in the paper, corresponding to the 
technical terms ‘‘ probable error” and “average error.” Suppose 
Several measurements of a parcel weighing a pound. The figures 
might run thus in ounces: 173, 153, 15, 14, 164, HOP Mie ee, 
Then the series of errors (whether in excess or defect) is 13, ¢, I, 
2,23, a Baet LE It appears that of these figures there are just 
as many above as below unity; and if this should continue to be 
true when we prolong the series indefinitely, then 1 is said to be 
the probable error. Or we might have taken as the measure of 
error in the long run the arithmetic mean of the series of errors, 
, 1 ‘9 1 3 1 
eg, Se oe (=1-033......). There is 
yet another species of Mean Error which may be employed. Instead 
of taking the average of the errors we might take the square root 





4 os 25 
of their average square, e.4i, atiaeti+4+eg tie t 3 =f rns 


= 7138 = 12 nearly. It is for the most part indifferent in 
which of these ways we estimate the magnitude of error. However 
im certain cases the theory is only true when we understand error 
in the long run, mean error, in the third sense. 

I propose now to verify the theorem which has been enunciated 


*° The total bulk is proportioned simply to the number of items, the (absolute) 
“ror to the square root of that number. 
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by means of certain statistics which the general reader can easily 
obtain for himself in indefinitely large quantities. Suppose you 
take a number of digits at random from the pages of some mathe- 
matical or statistical table; and again another and another batch 
of the same number, say n. The figure towards which this series 
of batches converges,-and which each batch may be said to measure, 
is 45 n. Thus, if n is 10, the sum of 10 digits taken at random 
may be regarded as representing the figure 45. That is the mean 
towards which a series of such sums converges. Here then we 
have a simple method of verifying our theorem. Regarding the 
sum of » digits as the measurement of a parcel whose real weight, 
so to speak, is 4°5 n, we have to show that by aggregating m such 
measurements we obtain a better measure of (the aggregate bulk) 
4-5 nm than the sum of n digits is of (the particular parcel) 4°5 n. 

I begin with the easier*’ case in which n is pretty large, for 
example, ten. In the annexed table each of the 81 figures in the 



















































































TABLE 1. 
1 A aes 3 1 Q 3 1 2 3 
‘ . S . Sau: . S 1g 
Some) | Differs | biter |r, | ne lanier) joe en 
of ro Digits. .| ences. | ences. | Digits. | ences. | ences. | Digits. | ences. | ences. 
48 3 9 58 | 113 169 36 9 81 
50| -s 25 40. |W 25 AN eee 16 
33 12 144 51 6 36 39 6 36 
59 14 196 50 5 25 45 fe) 0 
310M Agee kOe 50| 25 31.| 14 ..\sa0m 
30| 15 | 225 AW tas mn 53] 8 64 
43 2 tb 58 13 169 45 ° 0 
32 tT 169 57 12 144. 46 " i= 
He) mee 25 58°| 13784 169 38 | 7 49 
37 8 64 54 17 81 ] 38 7 49 
42 3 9 49 4 16 AB 2 4 
30 15 225 46 I 1 33 12 144 
64 19 381 44 I 1 59 14 196. 
34 11 121 oy a Wen 144 46 I ia 
27 | 18 324 Beli 49 52 P 49 
30] 15 | 225 41, | yoagae eee 38| 7 49 
42} 3 9 57| 12 | 44 50| 25 
41 4 16 46 1 1 57 12 144. 
46} 1 1 50] 5 25 38/7 J 
42 3 9 4.2 3 3 34 11 121 
36 9 81 61 16 256 62 17 289 
47 2 4 44 I 1 49 4 16 
49 4 16 52 7 49 45 fe) 0 
51 6 36 40 5 25 56 Il 121 
p2 |.» 49 "1 | 36 2 amore 44,1 1 
46 1 1 41 5 16 32 13 167 
52] 7 49 AO leet 25 29|} 16 | 256 
Sums..1,184 |} 219 |2,6138 [1,342 | 207 |2,801 [1,179 | 196 | 2,126 
Means 42 8 97 AQ*T|. 9°97 85°2 43°7 |. 953 73 


4 See below, p. 631. 
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Résumé of 'Tasue I. 























Sums of 1o Digits. Differences. of yaaa cy 
eran total © ..........0:... 3,655 622 7,040 
General means ............ 45°1 a4 87 


column headed 1 is obtained by adding together ten digits taken 
at random from a table of logarithms. The Mean of this set of 
figures is, as it ought to be, nearly 45. In the column headed 2 
is given the error of each of the figures in the first column, namely, 
the difference between each of these figures and the Mean which 
they may be said to represent, namely, 45. The average of these 
eighty-one errors proves to be 7-7. The average per cent. (of the 
mean value 45) is 17... We have now to show that this average 
percentage error is greater than the corresponding error of m x 10 
digits in the ratio Vm to 1. 

I first take m as 10, and show in Table II the errors incident to 
sums of 10 x 10 digits. The first column contains 25 sums of 
100 digits taken at random; their mean approaching, as it should, 
450. The second column shows the errors or differences between 
each figure in the first column and 450. These errors are each 
qualified with a segn indicating excess or defect; but in taking the 
average of the errors it is not proper to attend to the sign, but only 
to the absolute quantity. The average error is 25°4; and accord- 
ingly the average per cent. (of 450) is 56. Now this is just what 
the theory requires. The average error per cent. for the second 
column of Table I ought to be 10, or about 3:1 times greater 
than the corresponding result for Table II. Now the average 

error per cent. for Column 2 of Table I is, as we have just shown, 
17. And 3:1 x 5:6 =17 nearly. 

Another verification is afforded by adding each consecutive pair 
of errors in Column 2 of Table II, not abstracting the signs. We 
have thus in effect a series of errors incident to sums of 200 digits 
taken at random. The average error per cent. thus presented 
ought to be about 20 times less than the average error presented 
by Column 2 in Table I. And so it is: the figures being respec- 
tively 3°7 (= 100,83,) and 17. So far we have taken as our test 
of erroneousness the average error obtained in the long run. The 
theory may equally be verified if we look to the “probable error” 
presented by the different rows of figures. In Column 2 of Table I 
we find that half the number of entries are above and half below 7. 
That then is the probable error, absolutely speaking; the relative 
or percentage probable error being 15°5 (= 1004). The corres- 
ponding probable error for Column 2 of Table II is 5°6, and for 
Column 3 of the same table 3°4; being respectively nearly /10 


os /20 less than the corresponding probable error for the first 
able. 
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TaBueE II. 
1 2 ey 4 5 6 q se 
Suing of Col. 1 Sums |Sumsof} (ol. 4 Col. 5, ee ee ' 
bof : of Pairsof.| 50 minus | of Pairs in| Col, 5 and 
roo Digits, | ™fus 450.) Seo | Digits. | eee eae Col. 6. | ‘Col tea 
482 | + 32 15 235 470 + 20 \ 12 12 
403} — 47 224 GAD -|omeo 8 39 
513| + 63 pois iste BO Teds pBO San eae \ oe 41 
419| — 31 224 448 — ae 29 
495| + 45 | 239 478 | + 28 17 
436|c~ 14) <2) ah yooahe gee Gene } a 42 
453| + 2 \ 26 233 466 + 16 } 78 13 
473 | + 23 , 256 512 + 62 39 
458| + 8 37 224 448 | — 2 \ 48 10 
A79| + 29 250 500 | + 50 24 
421] — 29) 201 402 | — 48 \ 19 
443 [-— 9 of |.” 88 eoged ai” ee eee 25 
453) + 3 \ 26 231 462 + 12 \ 36 9 
421| — 29 237 474 | + 24 53 
497 | + 49 BY 233 466 + 16 38 37 
460) + 10 236 472 22 12-5 
456} + 6 26 230 460 + 10 6 4 
418| — 32 217 434 | — 16 16 
458} + 8 } 24. 234 468 + 18 \ 58 10 
418} — 32 187 374 | — 76 44 
A474 | + 24 3 255 510 | + 60 14. 36 
433 | — 17 202 404: — 46 29 
435 | — 15 218 436 | — 14 | | d: 
887 || — 63 78. |. 796 | \(aeGo qiieenee } 72 5 
431| — 19 — | 217 | 434 | — 16 ps 3 
Sums.. 11,216| 636 395 — |11,256 74 530 530* 
Means 449) 25°4 33-4) 450 31 44, 21°2 





* The identity of this number with the corresponding entry in Col. 7 is 
accidental. ; 





There remains still another verification afforded by our thord 
test of erroneousness, the square-root of the Mean-square of error, 
what we may call* the Mean Error par eacellence. The estimate 
of this is shown in the third column of Table I. The Mean square 
of differences or errors proves.to be 87. Whence the absolute 
Mean error is 93 (= “87), and the percentage mean error is 
20°7 (= 100 x 238). | 

This figure is to be compared with the result of performing the 
same operation on the entries in Table II. Or perhaps, without 
taking that trouble, I may be allowed to utilise a well-known 
theorem that when there are added together a large number of 
items selected at random like the 100 or 200 digits which go to 
the batches in Table II, then the aggregates so formed fluctuate 
according to the typical law of error to which reference has been 
frequently made in the course of the paper. Now it is a property 


42 With Gauss and a large school of German writers. 
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of this law that the mean error (in the special sense above defined) 
= 125 x Average error.” Now the average error per cent. for 
aggregates of 100 has been found to be about 5°6 (= 100237). 
Accordingly the Mean error for such aggregates must be about 
6 (= 1°25 x 5°6), that is, as it ought to be, less than the mean 
percentage error for aggregates of only 10 digits, namely, 20°7, in 
the ratio of 1: “10 nearly. Similarly the mean error per cent. 
for aggregates of 200, which is found to be 4°6 (= 1:25 x 10033), 
is less than the mean error for aggregates of 10 in the ratio of 
about 1: “20. The number of batches which we have adduced is 
not sufficient to bring out these relations with very great accuracy. 
But, if the reader likes for himself to construct additional batches, 
the longer he continues the series, the more nearly will our theorems 
be verified. 

The examples which we have hitherto given had this con- 
venience, that each of our “items,” being itself a compound of 
several parts, namely, 10 digits, fluctuates approximately at least 

according to the typical law of error. But, as noticed in the 
paper,” this is not always to be assumed. Although it is the rule 
for errors to fluctuate according to the typical law, yet exceptional 
species may occur. In this case our theorem is not true in quite 
so unlimited a sense as in the normal case; it is true only when we 
take as the measure of erroneousness the Mean error in the sense 
above defined. 

Let us take as an example a set of figures each formed by 
putting together two random digits. These statistics do not comply 
with the typical law so well as the aggregates of 10 digits do. Yet 

it is equally true that the Mean error (in the special sense here 
adopted) for these binary sums is greater than the mean error for 
ageregates formed by adding n such sums in the ratio of Vn: 1. 
Table III is designed to verify the theorem thus limited. 

In this table the first column contains 81 entries, each formed 
by adding 2 digits taken at random. The average of these entries 
is 9°3, being very nearly 2 x 4°5, or 9, the value to which binary 
sums converge. The second column contains differences (without 
regard to sign) between the Mean value 9 and each of the entries in 
the first column. The third column contains squares of differences. 

The Mean square is 17°4, the square root of the Mean square, 
or the Mean error, is 4°2, and the Mean error per cent. is 46°6 
P—1002'2). 

We have now to show that this Mean error is about Wm times 
greater than the similarly constituted Mean error for aggregates of 
m binary sums, or in other words 2 m digits. First let us take ma 
small number, jive. Then by Table I we find that the Mean error 
per cent. for such aggregates is 20°7 (= 100$4), that is, roughly, 
5 times less than the Mean error presented by Table ILI, which, 
as shown in the last paragraph, is 46°6. 


43 = 
Aes = 1°25 nearly. 


44 See p. 604. 
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TaBiE III. 7 % 
1 ae Ba 1 2 3 1 2 3 
_ iffer- | Squ: Pai iffer- | § Pairs ‘fer. | Squares 
Pairs | Differ | orbiter: | of | | ts | of Ditters] ain 
of Digits. | ences. | ences, | Digits. | ences. ences. | Digits. | ences. ences. 
Bd daa 1 14 5 25 7 2 4 
12. <3 9 14, 5 25 5 4 16 
1 8 64 12 ot 9 13 4 16 
hie 16 11 2 4 8 I 5 
14 5 25 10 1 ar 6 3 9 
10 I 1 18 9 81 11 2 4 
uns A 4 8 1 1 9 ) 0 
13 4 16 14 5 25 9 fo) 0 
9 fo) 8) 7 Z 4 8 I 1 
14 5 25 ‘We 8 64 5 4 16 
2 7 47 10 I 1 4 8 25 
9 o 0 11 2 4 8 I 1 
15 6 36 8 64 3 6 36 
10] 1 6 36 6 3 9 
5 4 ii I 1 2 4 49 
12} 3 ° 0 19 ° 0 
10 I I 1 6 3 - 
14] 2 1 1 9 0 0 
11 |e 5 25 0 9 81 
9} 0 3 9 12 3 9 
ile 1 . 0 11 2 4 
10 I I 1 7 7 4 
if 3 4 16 15 6 36 
5 4 16 7 49 5 4 16— 
15 6 36 7 49 17 8 64 
5 4 16 5 25 16 4 49 
14 5 2 2 4, 6 3 9 
Sums 263] 88 | 416 95 525 1227 | 90 | 468 
Means 9°7 | — 15:4 a 194 8°4 — 17°3 
Résumé of Tasue ILI. 
Pairs of Digits. Differences. of Bea 
Granditotal Gee 756 273 1,409 
General means ............ 9°3 cae 174 





Next let us take m large, namely, fifty or a hundred. Table IL 
supplies the corresponding mean errors, if we are allowed to utilise 
tbe theorem above cited that for such aggregates the Mean error 18 
1:25 x the Average error nearly. Thus we have, as aforesaid, the — 
Mean error per cent. for batches of 100 and 200 respectively 5°6 
and 4°3; being, as they ought to be, nearly 50 and /100 times 
less than the Mean error for sums of 2 digits, namely, 46°6. Our 
theorem then is equally verified whether there are a small number 
of “items,” as when we take for our ultimate element, so to speak, — 
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a whole “paper” in each subject, or whether there are a large 
number of items, as when we regard each of some 80 answers as 
‘separately liable to error. 
_. The next theorem which has been employed in the paper, or 
rather the next corollary of the one principle which governs the 
higher theory of statistics, may be stated as follows: Given a set 
of statistics purporting to measure some one object, or to represent 
some mean value to which the series if continued indefinitely long 
would converge, the accuracy or representative worth of the average 
or aggregate of the given figures may be conjectured by inspection 
of the statistics, from the run of the figures. Take for example the 
80 entries in the first column of Table I. By operating on these 
figures we are able to discover what is the error (probable, average, 
or mean) incident to statistics of that character. From that datum 
we can derive the error of an aggregate of 80 such statistics. It is 
4 8U times the error incident to a single return. This theorem is 
true of any batch of 80 produced under similar conditions, and in 
particular of the given batch. Table I read with Table IT shows 
that the required coefficient has been with sufficient approximation 
elicited from the given batch of 80 figures in Column 1 of Table I. 
For the coefficients of error deduced from Table I are consilient with 
the observations registered in Table IJ. Thus the average error per 
cent. for decades as deduced from Table Il is 17. Whence according 
to theory the average error per cent. of an aggregate of 10 decades 
ought to be 17 + “10 = 5:4. Now by Table II the average error 
for sums of 100 digits is absolutely 25°4, and therefore relatively 
(to the mean 450) 5:6. 

It is true that in operating on the given series we have used a © 
datum of a sort which would not be always given, namely, our 
knowledge of what we have called the true mean. But if we had 
used the apparent mean (the average of Column | of Table IL) our 
computation of the error would have been not much less, perhaps 
even more, accurate. It is credible therefore that by inspection of 

_a candidate’s answering, from the degree of inequality which the 
marks present, we can conjecture the worth of the total aggregate 
of marks, considered as representative of the candidate’s real 
proficiency. 

The next proposition relates to the provisional use of half (or 
some fraction) of a candidate’s answering. If the aggregate of 
marks assigned to half the answers be doubled, that result is not 
hkely to differ by more than assignable deviation from the result of 
a complete examination of the answers by the same examiner. 
The extent of the deviation can be assigned by inspection of a 
number of statistics of the same sort—in particular the marks 
assigned to half the total number of answers, supposing them very 
numerous. This proposition is verified in Table II. Hach entry 
in Column 1 of that table contains the sum of 50 pairs of digits; 
as it were the result of a complete examination, if each pair 
represents a mark, and there are 50 answers. The correspond- 
ing entry in Column 5 is formed by taking 25 of those marks— 
that is the sum of fifty digits given in Column 4—and doubling 
that sum. Column 8 shows the difference between the two 
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estimates. It will be seen that the differences (between the — 
whole and double the half) average 21:2. This result might be 
predicted (approximately) from inspection of a batch of statistics — 
such as we have given in Table III. For, according to theory, the 
average deviation between the sum of 50 pairs and twice the sum 


of any 25 out of those pairs should be “5U x Mean-error-of-a- 
pair + 1:25.% Now the Mean error of a pair was found from 
Table III to be 17-4 or 4:2. Well, then, 7 x 4-2 + 1:25 = 23°7, 
a result which roughly corresponds with the observed 21°2.* 

In the next proposition, both half and the whole examination 
being regarded as an imperfect measure of some ulterior entity, 
such as the candidate’s real proficiency, it is asserted that the half 
is not twice as bad a measure as the whole, but worse only in the 
ratio /2:1. This proposition is verified by a comparison of 
Columns 1 and 5 of Table Il. Regarding each of them as a 
measure of the mean, that is 450, we see that the error of Column 5 
is on an average greater in about the ratio 12:1. Which is 
nearly what was to be demonstrated. . 

The most important remaining theorem relates to the use of 
the maximum and minimum marks to determine the “scale” on 
which a reduced system of marking is to be graduated. The 
precariousness of this procedure is partially exemplified by our 
figures. Thus in Table I the maximum decade is 71 and the 
minimum 29. The mean position determined from these extremes 
is 50: being out from the true Mean to the extent of 5. The 
inaccuracy of this result as compared with the Arithmetic Mean 
of the column may be exhibited by the statement that the chances 
against that Mean (of 81 decades) being out to the extent of 5 are 
hundreds of thousands to one. ‘T'able II does not afford an illus- 
tration of the theory; for as it happens the larger error in excess 
+ 63 is exactly compensated by the largest error in defect, which 
is — 63. This is an accidental circumstance very unlikely to be 
repeated if we took several batches of 25 numbers formed. like 
those in Table II. 

Nor does Table III present an illustration of the theory; but 
in this case the deficiency is not accidental. If we take the 
maximum and minimum of the whole Column | in that table, we 
find respectively 0 and 17. Whence we have the true mean 8°90. 
Moreover it is evident that whenever we take a pretty long series 
of pairs of digits, there must occur an even more accurate result. 
About once in a series of a hundred such statistics there may be 
expected an 18 (=9 + 9) and an 0 (=0 + 0), the mean of which 
is 9. 

The rationale of this failure is that binary sums of digits are 
not grouped according to the typical law which theoretically allows 
an occasional deviation from the central value to any extent. 
Practically, however, an actual group of errors or statistics cannot 


45 The divisor 1:25 appears in virtue of the theory noticed at p. 631. It will 
be observed that the error referred to in the text is absolute, not per cent. 

‘6 The average error found in Column 2 of Table II is a quantity of the same 
order. 
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be supposed capable of diverging beyond a certain finite extent. 
Hence it follows that in any concrete instance our theorem would 
only be true for groups of a certain not unlimited number. 

From these remarks it follows that, when a given set of marks 

presents both full marks (e.g., 800) and zero, then there is com- 
paratively little danger in determining the extreme points of the 
scale by those data (e.g., equating 300 to 100). But it is far 
otherwise when the given marks constitute (as I find is often 
the case) a group not extending on either side to the utmost 
possible limit; say terminating above at 200, and below at 60. 
To “reduce” such marks upon the principle recommended by 
Mr. Eve would be lable to the danger which we have indicated. 
Indeed the actual result would probably be even worse than the 
theory predicts. For, as Dr. Charles Roberts has pointed out in 
relation to some remarkable statistics of eyesight, the extremes of 
a natural group are apt to be very irregular. ‘There is some reason 
to believe that giants and dwarfs are more numerous and less 
regular than theory predicts. In this case to determine the type 
by means of the maximum and minimum observation would be an 
even more precarious proceeding than theory pronounces. 

This incident may serve to warn us in conclusion with what 
caution abstract theory is to be applied to actual statistics. In 
statistical, as in economical, science general reasoning should be 
combined with attention to the specialities of each particular case. 


Il.—Statistics of Incomes in Prussia, Saxony, and the United 
Kingdom. (Translated from the Bulletin de Statistique et de 
Legislation Comparée, May, 1888.) 


SonTBesR in his valuable work which has recently been pub- 

lished, entitled Zur Hinkommenstatistik von Preussen, Sachsen, und 
Grosbritannien, nebst Bemerkungen tiber Hinkommenbesteuerung, 
gives the following interesting particulars respecting the move- 
‘ment of incomes in Prussia, Saxony, and the United Kingdom, 
particulars which are of considerable importance as supplementing 
data of the same nature supplied by other well-known writers and 
economists, 
_ The general system of the taxation of incomes which is applied 
in Prussia, Saxony, and the United Kingdom furnishes the neces- 
sary basis for an estimate of the progress of wealth, and by 
comparing the estimates of private fortunes in these countries 
we y enabled to form an approximate idea of their respective 
wealth. 

A reference to the following tabular statements will show for 
the years 1875, 1880, and 1885 the movement of the population in 
the above-mentioned countries, the aggregate incomes of those 
populations, and the mean income per head :— 
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Population. 
Prussia. Saxony. United Kingdom. 
Years. ; ; r 
= nerease ncrease ucrease 
Number. over 1875. Number. over 1575. Number. over 1875. 

. Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
1875 ....| 25,742,404 — 2,760,586 — 33,019,000 —_ 

"80 3.1 27,2/9,LL1 6°0 2,972,805 


bh 34,788,000 5 
3 ° 


ep 3 
’85 ....| 28,318,470 10°0 3,182,003 i” 36,521,000 10°6 


Estimated Total Incomes of the Population. 





















































Prussia. Saxony. United Kingdom. 
Years. < I : 
nerease ncrease ncrease 
Incomes. over 1875. | Incomes. over 1880. Incomes. over 1875. 
Min. £ Percnt. | Min. & Per cnt. Min. £ Per ent. 
1875 ....| 392°8 — oe — 1,159°0. — 
780 ....| 411°4 4°7 49:4, — 1,170°5 1'0 
85...) 4442 chee » . 69:2 20°9 1,259°0 8°7 
| 
Average Income per Head of the Population. 
Prussia. Saxony. United Kingdom. 
Years. rere Increase or Average Increase or Average Increase or 
Decrease Decrease Decrease 
Income. from 1875. Income. from 1880. Income. from 1875. 
£ Per cnt. £ Per cnt, £ Per cnt. 
LS 7 Snes nboe — a —_ 35°1 —— 
“SOs le bo — 10 16°6 —- 33°6 — 43 
SOs Loud + 3°0 18°7 + 13°0 34°5 — 19 





The above estimates have been based, in so far as regards the 
United Kingdom, upon the assumption that incomes up to 150. 
represent about half the total incomes of the English people, and 
moreover it is necessary to add that this total comprises the incomes 
of corporate bodies, the English fiscal statistics not separately dis- 
tinguishing these incomes. Per contra in the returns relating to 
Saxony the incomes of corporate bodies have been deducted from 
the general total, while in Prussia we have not to take into account 
the incomes of corporate bodies, individuals alone being chargeable 
with income tax. The incomes derivable from domains, railways, 
mines, and factories worked by the State do not figure in the total 
of the Prussian and Saxon incomes. 

The interest upon the public debt constitutes a part of the 
income of the various populations, but in Prussia and Saxony loans 
have assisted in the execution of productive undertakings, while in 
England that portion of the debt which has been advanced and 
expended in reproductive works is insignificant in proportion to its _ 
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total debt. Again the aggregate incomes as shown for the United 
Kingdom should be increased by 70 millions sterling, this total 
being equivalent, it appears, to the amount which the persons 
charged with tax under Schedule D (trades and professions) fail 
to return when specifying the amount of their incomes for the 
purposes of assessment. In Saxony the returns relating to profits 
derived from dividends and annuities are also it is said consider- 
ably understated. All this tends to prove that the estimates 
supplied in the preceding comparative tables have only an approxi- 
mate value, and that it is necessary 'to exercise the very greatest 
caution in drawing any conclusions from them. 

It will be observed from an examination of the above tables 
that in the United Kingdom the mean income per head of the 
population amounted to 35/. in 1875, and in 1886 to 34J. only. 
This diminution may be accounted for by the agricultural and 
industrial crisis and the reduction in the rates of interest, while as 
regards the increase in the mean incomes in Prussia and Saxony, 
this may be ascribed to the more rigorous application of the income 
tax. In the latter country the mean income in 1886 appears to 
have been to/., and M. Schall, who made an estimate of the 
wealth of Wurtemburg in 1883, found that in that country the 
average per head of the population amounted to i17/. 16s. Twenty 
years before this date M. Rumelin estimated this same income at 
13l. 148. 

The mean income is higher in the United Kingdom than in 
Germany, and the difference would be still greater if Ireland did 
not enter into the comparison. It would be less if it were possible 

only to take into consideration the mass of the population, or the 

working portion of the community in these two countries. <As a 
matter of fact the wealth of those forming the higher ranks of the 
scale of incomes is much greater in the United Kingdom than in 
Prussia and Saxony, and it is these large fortunes which in the 
United Kingdom raise the general average wealth per head of the 
popalation. 

English statistics relating to incomes only take into considera- 
tion those which are chargeable with income tax as exceeding 150. 
In the year 1886 the total of these incomes attained the figure of 
630 millions sterling, and it is well known that the profits derivable 
from trades and professions (Schedule D) are very much under- 
estimated. In Prussia the aggregate incomes exceeding 150/. only 
amounted to 105 millions sterling. 

The English revenue department only shows the distribution 
of incomes subject to income tax in the case of those persons 
assessed under Schedule D (trades and professions) and Schedule H. 
In the year 1884 Schedule D comprised 447,768 incomes of 150. 
and above, amounting altogether to 144 millions sterling, or 23 per 
of the total income chargeable with tax, and a mean income 
Of 300/, . 

_ There were 20,534 incomes of from 1,000/. to 5,000/., amounting 
in the aggregate to 37 millions sterling; and 3,167 incomes of 
more than 5,000/., amounting in the aggregate to 43 millions 
sterling; and the fact must not be overlooked that these figures 
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only relate to the incomes derivable from trades and professigng 
representing barely a quarter of the total incomes. 

In Prussia there were in 1884 only 9,517 persons liable fou 
income tax assessed for incomes ranging from 1,000/. to 5,0001., 
amounting in the aggregate to 18 ‘millions sterling, and only 
695 taxpayers having incomes above 5,000/., making a gross total 
of 10 millions sterling. It will be seen therefore that large 
por dangs are much more numerous in England than in Prussia, 

In the United Kingdom and Saxony statistics furnish us with 
information as to the sources from which the taxed incomes are 
derivable, but the different groups of incomes established in these 
countries are nevertheless not comparable. 

In Prussia the revenue department does not classify the incomes 
according to their nature. Admitting, however, that the distribu- 
tion of wealth is about the same in Prussia as in Saxony, the 
classification of the total incomes of the Prussian population in 
1886, namely, 444 millions sterling, may be established. as follows :— 











Class of Incomes. Amount. Proportion. 
; Min. £ Per cnt, 
From landed property <........:cscecsesee 79°9 180 
» dividends, annuities, &c............ 52°4 11°8 
»» wages and salaries 2.0.0... 172°8 | 38°9 
», trades and industries ................ | 189°0 313 





This estimate, it should be observed, is but an approximate one, 
and it is even probable that in Prussia the proportion of incomes 
derivable from landed property is greater than in Saxony, and 
that the proportion of incomes derived from trades and industries 
is on the other hand smaller. 

Soetbeer remarks that the observation is frequently made 
that the actual economic and social conditions are very greatly in 
favour of the wealthy classes of the community, who are enabled - 
to enrich themselves at the expense of the poorer classes, who in 
turn become more and more impoverished, and also at the expense 
of the middle classes. The statistics of incomes may to some 
extent serve to confirm this opinion. If, however, the question is 
more closely examined, it will be found that these conclusions are 
not well founded. Soetbeer agrees with Leroy-Beaulien, Engel, — 
Goschen, Giffen, Leone Levi, and Atkinson, that the well-being of — 
the masses is increasing. : 

Leone Levi observed on this point: ‘‘We must emphatically 
state that the labouring classes have benefited to a considerable 
extent in the national prosperity of the last thirty years; and 1% 
has been clearly shown that the extension of trade and industry 
has not only assisted to develop in the nation a powerful middle 
class, but has resulted in obtaining for the working population a — 
veritable increase of income.’ While Giffen, in his inaugural 
address as President of the Statistical Society, in November, 1883, 
said: ‘“ We find undoubtedly that in longer life, in increased con- — 
sumption of the chief commodities they use, in better education, 
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in greater freedom from crime and pauperism, and in increased 
savings, the masses of, the people are better, immensely better, 
than they were fifty years ago. This is quite consistent with the 
fact, which we all lament, that there is a residuum still unimproved, 
but apparently a smaller residuum both in proportion to the popu- 
lation and absolutely, than was the case fifty years ago, and with 
the fact that the improvement, measured even by a low ideal, is far 
too small. No one can contemplate the condition of the masses of 
the people without desiring something like a revolution for the 
better. Still the fact of progress in the last fifty years—progress 
which is really enormous when a comparison is made with the 
former state of things—must be recognised.” 

The total incomes of the Prussian population amounted to 
392 millions sterling in 1876, and 444 millions at the end of 1886, 
an increase of only 13 per cent. In the former year incomes 
ranging from 1,000/. to 5,000. numbered 7,501, and in 1886 
10,123, or an increase of 35 per cent.; while the aggregate of 
these incomes rose from 14 millions to 19 millions, or an augmen- 
tation of 33 per cent., but the average income, which was 1,go5/., 
fell to. 1,890/. 

There were 532 incomes above 5,000/. in 1876, and 737 in 1886, 
the increase therefore being in the ratio of 39 per cent. The total 
of these incomes rose from 5:6 millions to 7°6 millions, an increase 
of 34 per cent., but the average income of this class fell from 
10,6352. to 10,285/. 

In Saxony the total incomes amounted to 49 millions in the 
year 1880, and to 62 millions in 1886, an increase of 26 per cent. 
The aggregate amount of the incomes from 48ol. to 5,000/. rose 
from 5°3 millions to 8*1 millions, an increase of 53 per cent. The 
total incomes exceeding 5,000/. increased from 1°4 millions to 
2°5 millions sterling, an increase therefore of 74 per cent.; but the 
average income of this class feil from 12,000/. to 11,000/. 

If the large fortunes have become less numerous in Prussia and 
Saxony, there is a corresponding increase of small and average 
incomes. The following tabular statement will show the progres- 
Sion of incomes up to 1,000/. in Prussia from 1876 to 1886 :— 


























Increase. 
Incomes. 1876. 1886. Pasa a ee 
Actual, | Per Cent. 
No. No. No. 
Up to and inclusive of 261....... $311,752 4,046,268 | 734,516 22 
OME ETOL. £1008, vassgeseesevdeeeess 4,704,757 5,034,786 |330,029 7 
MD 2000, sc tecececcdes snes 384,248 433,682 49 434, ibe 
MMT OOE a hl OC Obs cls....00007cereree 58,286 77,779 19,493 re; 


Lee 


It will be observed that the increase in the class of incomes 
from 26/. to 100/. has been less rapid than that in the other classes. 
It should however be remembered that the law of the 26th May, 
1883, exempted from income tax all incomes below 45/., and con- 
Sequently the revenue administration scrutinises less severely the 
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declarations of the smaller taxpayers. It is quite possible that 
many incomes which continue to appear in the latter class should 
more properly be included in the category of incomes above 26/. 

In Saxony, where incomes exceeding 15/. are taxed, the number 
of incomes above 25/. has greatly increased. A reference to the 
subjoined statement will show the movement of small incomes in 
Saxony from 1880 to 1886 :— . 













Difference. 


1880. 1886. 
Actual. | Per Cent. 


No. No. No. J 
Incomes up t0 250. ..sccessscsssereee 579,111 576,683 2,428 | — 04 
- from 25/. to 8ol. ........ 446,688 575,846 129,158 | +29°0 © 









In England incomes above 150/. only are liable to income tax, 
and in this country assessments of between 150/. and 500/. are very 
much more numerous than formerly. On this point Mr. Goschen, 
the President of the Royal Statistical Society, in his inaugural 
address to the Society delivered on the 6th December last, observed: 
‘Tn incomes between 150/. and 500/. the increase per cent. between 
the years 1877 and 1886 was 21°4. In those between 500/. and 
1,000/. there was during the same period no increase at all; the 
numbers in 1877 were 32,085, and in 1886 32,033, being to all 
intents and purposes the same. When we come to incomes between 
1,000l. and 5,000. there is an increase of 2°4, but in those over 
5,000/. there is a decrease of 2°3. It results from these figures 
that during ordinary times of depression, during times such as we 
have recently gone through, and which certainly have not been 
times of great prosperity, there has yet been a most satisfactory 
and steady increase in the number of incomes below 1,000.” 

The following table will show the actual number of income tax 
assessments under Schedule D (trades and professions) in the year 
1877, compared with the year 1886 :— 











1877. 1886. Per Cent. 
Increase. 
Between t50l. and 5001... 285,754 347,021 21°4 
” KOOL, W558 1000s eiusnae de 32,085 382,033 Nil 
Decrease. 
“4 T0005 KOCOL. tre ten 19,726 19,250 28 
OVE 5 (O00 Lat cereacect cnicens tenet aegis sihae 3,048 2°3 





The Hconomist attributes the diminution in the number of large 
incomes in this category to the fact that large numbers of private 
undertakings have been turned into limited companies, which has 
brought them under the heading of public companies in Schedule D. 
In its issue of the 10th December last it says: ‘The rage during 
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recent years has been to convert large private firms into joint stock 
trading companies. During the nine years ending 1886 there have 
been thousands of such conversions, and this has involved a modi- 
fication of the income tax assessments. So long as an undertaking 
was in the hands of private partners, the income derived from it 
was included in the assessments of trades and professions; but as 
soon as it was converted into a company the assessment was 
transferred to the heading of public companies.” 

In 1877 the number of companies other than waterworks, iron- 
works, mines, quarries, and railways assessed to income tax only 
amounted to 2,695, with an income of 23°7 millions sterling, while 
in 1886 the number had increased to 5,135, with an income of 
34°5 millions. 

Reverting to the question of incomes in Prussia, we find that 
the Prussian Administration presents each year to the Landtag a 
statement showing on the one hand the number of taxpayers 
chargeable with Klassensteuer, that is a tax on incomes ranging 
from 45/. to 150/., and those subject to Hinkommensteuer, a tax on 
incomes exceeding 150/., and on the other hand the amount of the 
various classes. It is with the assistance of these documents 
that Soetbeer has been enabled to estimate the Prussian wealth 
subsequent to the year 1874. The tax is applied to each family. 
Hach head of a family disposing of a family income of 45/. at least 
is borne upon the registers. Persons not living in a family are 
moreover taxed for their individual incomes. The following state- 
ments will show the distribution of the Prussian population as 
regards the taxation of incomes and classes (Hinkommensteuer and 
Klassensteuer) :— 
| 


Incomes exceeding 1 50l. 











1876. 1881. 1886. 
Number of incomes— No. No. No. 
ee iidclos.csakccsidescosesarovececessees 130,747 ) 147,703 178,098 
Individual taxpayers............cccsereseseeees 26,349 20,286 375510 
penne chargeable with tax .............00. 841,975 645,919 731,921 
roportion of persons per 100 families 
oreo. ss csesnsccsvepsesecss vencesee 4Xd ate ae 


Incomes from 451. to 1501. 


RS SS RSS SS SS AY 











1876. 1881. 1886. 
Number of incomes— No. No, No, 
nae. ecoscunecosenacansssneesseene 3,809,485 | 3,863,313 | 1,141,680 
Individual DERE CER scceyor-encssccvsckrresse rene 1,188,743 1,183,352 246,113 
. chargeable with tax .............00- 17,890,953 | 18,245,001 | 5,526,007 
roportion of persons per 100 families F 
assessed ....., 2 ere ‘ ONE or } 438 ae 45° 


SE 
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Exemptions from Income Tax. 














1876. 1881. 1886. 
No. No. 
TH ARIA LLLOG sssani nd ceasecaseermenercetane ae caeen eter 1,133,946 1,372,899 4 214,229 
Undividtial taxpayers 0:0:-0peeene ones 2,177,806 2,558,332 35793745 
Persons exempted from taxation........ 6,369,856 7,825,781 4 -21,692,364 





The number of cases of exemption has been increased by the 
law of the 26th March, 1883, which exempted from taxation all 
incomes under 45/. | 

Soetbeer has estimated the incomes of the Prussian population, 
excluding Hohenzollern, for each year subsequent to 1876, as 

















follows :— 
Population Amount of Incomes. 
Pest’ ; Rerording Number . ’ a 
‘ Register. Ot Total. Average. | Per Head. 
No. No. £ £ £ 
1876 ul” 324,832,784 8,467,076 392,800,090 46 15 
ATT A Oe, LAO, 29E 8,648,649 399,600,000 46 15 
78...) + 28,94.7;660 8,790,285 403,400,000 45 15 
"1 ONol GZ6fObT 45 8,890,257 4.04,200,000 45 BB: 
*80 ....1 26,368,096 9,001,085 407,500,000. 45 15 
Aol GO NCR Ce tot 9,155,885 411,400,000 44 15 
a GN Wei EE Ho Wey 3 9,205,205 415,000,000 45 a 
°GS nT. 2750105360 9,268,330 419,100,000 45 15 
EO4y Pane 7,224,179 9,357,489 427,100,000 45 15 
"85 ....| °27,464,783 9,434,864 435,200,000 46 15 
ESO cacti 82 7,80R. de 9,603,375 444,200,000 46 16 





From 1876 to 1886 the population has increased at the rate of 
12 per cent., the presumed incomes have increased 13 per cent., 
and the proportion of incomes taxable, to the population, has been 
maintained at the rate of 34 per cent. 

To arrive at a total estimate of the wealth of Prussia, Soetbeer 
divides into six groups the classes of the official tariff as follows: 
A, incomes under 21/.; B, incomes between 21/. and 82/.; O, 
between 82/. and 240l.; D, between 240/. and 840/.; H, 840/. and 
4,200/.; and HF, incomes above 4,200/. He increases by about 
25 per cent. the incomes comprised in the groups A to H, which 
he thus raises from 261. to 5,000/., and he adds, on an average, 
10 per cent. to the incomes under group F. ; 

It is universally admitted that the scheduled amounts only 
represent a part of the actual incomes. It is therefore necessary 
to add to these amounts when one desires to arrive at the actual 
total incomes. Many persons have suggested a different rate of 
increase to that adopted by Soetbeer. In the absence however of 
positive data, Soetbeer relies upon the preceding calculations, based 
upon information obtained in various places from commissions of 
values, and it on these bases that he has established the following 
estimates ; 
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Incomes in 1876. 
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of 
Incomes.| Of Incomes. 
A 1,139,946 
me ) | 2.177,806 
ey Bye 
ee 4,704,757 
Peeves 384,248 
Ae 58,286 
Reh, a, 7,500 
“eee 532 
Total ....| 8,467,076 





























Number. 

bale Of Persons. ae Total. 
i : Min. 

£ 

wae 4,192,050 — La: 

— | 2,177,806; — | — 
39°11 | 6,369,856 | 25°65 | 66:2 
55°57 16,840,444 67°82 217-7 
4°53 | 1,381,044 5°56 | 609 
a 27,300 x 145 
‘ Vo40 |f O22] 51 


100°00 |24,832,784 





= 


100°00 | 392°3 














Amount. 

Per |Average| Per 
Cent. | Income.|} Head. 

£ £ 

16°86 20 10 
55°42 46 12 
15°52 158 41 

98:2, 480} 131 

204. OO. aa G23 

1°44 |10,634 | 2,916 


100°00 
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Groups 

of 
_ Incomes. | Of Incomes. 
{| 1,372,899 
A 4 | 9558332 
3,931,231 
Sea ds 4,751,744: 
Pemeass 397,190 
signe 66,935 
Rediiss 8,242 
Biscceas 543 


Incomes in 1881. 

















~ Total ....| 9,155,885 





————— | 


Number. 











heey Of Persons. 
— | 5,267,449 
-- | 2,558,332 
39°11 | 7,825,781 
51°89 17,178,786 
4°34 | 1,437,347 
0°73 | 242,906 
29,910 
ie he 1,971 








100°00 |26,716,701 








on Total. 

ye: 1 Mln. 
£ 

25°29.) 79'1 

64°30 4216°0 

5°38 | 63:2 

o'g1 | 32°0 

: 15°5 

O12, BB 

100°00 | 411'3 


Incomes in 1886. 


























Amount. 

Per Average} Per 
Cent. ‘| Income.| Head. 

£ £ 
19°22 20 10 
52°51 45 12 
15°35 158 43 
7°79 478} 1382 
3°78 | 1,888] 520 
1°35 10,204 | 2,811 
£00°0O 45 15 

















Groups 
of 
_ Incomes.| Of Incomes. 
Dae: 4,046,268 
a 5,034,786 
Cc. 433,682 
a Piatto 
2)... 10,123 
| 737 
Total ....) 9,603,375 


ae 











Number. 
eo, Of Persons. 
42°13 | 8,339,887 
52°43 |17,513,297 
4°52 | 1,639,722 
o'81 274,209 
} ae 35,689 
j 2,598 








100°09 |27,805,402 









































Amount. 

iP Per Average| Per 
Gon, Total. oe income’ Head. 

Min. £ £ 
29°99 | 80°9 | 18°22 20 9 
62°98 | 229°0 | 51°56 Ad rie 
5°90 F708 |) 18°38 161 42 
o'99 | 37°4 8°32 480] 136 
4 19°1 ASIP LOS Pe 36 
rent: 75 1°71 {10,281 } 2,918 
100°00 | 444°0 | Loo*00 46 16 
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The total amount of the incomes exceeding 1,coo/., groups E 
and F, represented 4°9 per cent. of the total incomes in 1876, and 
6 per cent. in 1886. In 1876 there were 24 incomes amounting to 
more than 24,000/. each, and in the aggregate to 1,313,000l. In 
1886 there were 33 of these incomes, amounting altogether to 
2,654,000/. 

It would be interesting at this point to present the following 
statement showing the movement of the Prussian savings banks in 
each year from 1876 to 1885 :— : 

















Number Balance _ - 
of Deposits. Withdrawals. Due fe epee 
Accounts Open. end of the Year. 
No. Min. £ Min. £ Min. £ , 

ARs Viki ha 22713622 19°7 14°5 61:0 
Ur ier ea aes 2,617,019 19°5 15°9 65°3 
(Ohare 2,661,382 19°4 16°4 69:1 
LE Orieencccmsets 2,760,302 21°0 16°4 738 
CU ieee 2,936,085 23°6 17°8 79°6 
1S Lee as 3,091,584 24°8 19'I 85°3 
ROU races Ey. Wea te 5 Ys) 26°0 19°8 90°8 
[Sa 2st). 3,624,658 28°2 20°8 979 
2 BAe eco 3,935,848 29'S io 22°3 105°4 
COO. ere 4,209,453 31°7 243 113°0 


ees Seance en 

The excess of the amounts deposited over the amounts with- 
drawn averaged annually about 4 millions sterling from 1876 to 
1880, and 6 millions from 1881 to 1884. The increase of the 
capital assured in the event of decease seems equally to point to 
the progress of the general wellbeing. q 

The following statement shows what has been, according to 
returns prepared by M. H. Bremer and M. Conrad, the movement 
of life assurances during the last twenty years :— 





























Bremer’s Returns. Conrad’s Returns. 
Years, Number Amount Number Amount 

of or of or 
Assurances. which Assured. Assurances. which Assured. 

No. £ No. £ 
End otel 86 7a 188,009 26,044,896 209,727 38,264,463 
2 1 Dal ous aoe 04,026 51,110,775 544,275 87,899,304 
~ “80 2 ps--|uuae OG. 298 61,296,111 608,648 106,635,179 
” (0s ne. — -- 429.231 140,810,496 
” "86 sees mes “eae 7553532 148,677,547 


Tee ee 


The majority of the persons assured may be said to belong to 
the middle classes of society. | 
Coming next to the question of incomes in Saxony, we find 
that taxes are levied in that country on all incomes from 15/. 
upward, while, unlike the system employed in Prussia, the tax is 
not applied to families. For example, the wife and children who 
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arn wages pay income tax directly upon such wages. The statis- 
ical returns which are prepared relating to income tax returns 
‘show on the one hand the incomes belonging to individuals, and 
on the other hand those belonging to corporate bodies (communes, 
joint stock companies, &c.). 

The following statement shows the rate of progression of these 
incomes from 1879 to the year 1886 :— 









































Individuals. Corporate Bodies. otal Myiount 
Years. <a ; of 
umber A A t 

of Persons. of seeomes: Number. of Taeoniee BiG 

Min. £ Min. £ Min. £ 

1879...) 1,084,751 46°4: 34251 15 47°9 
Meo...) 1,115,918 47°5 3,628 16 49°1 
O2e2.. ~ 15158,945 51°2 35748 hF 52°9 
784...) 1,209,034 55'0 45154 9 56°9 

7 786...) 1,263,184 Bond 4,682 2°1 61°8 





The number of individuals chargeable with income tax increased 
by 16 per cent., and the amount of their incomes by 28 per cent. 

The population was 3,182,000 in 1885. In 1886 the tax applied 
to 1,263,184 individuals, that is to say, more than a third of the 
total population, the actual proportion being 37°4 per cent. 

In 1879 the net incomes amounted to 43/. per taxpayer and 
‘17/. per head of the population. In 1886 the average incomes 
exceeded 47/. per taxpayer and 18/. per inhabitant. 

A reference to the following statement will show the distribu- 
tion of incomes, grouped according to amounts :— 


Year 1880. 


















































Taxpayers. Incomes. 
Categories of Incomes. 
Number. Per Cent. Amount. Per Cent. 
Min. £ 

RI Foo c. dc le0 Sines csesssicvensscesoe: 579,111 BI73 10°9 aeat 6 
Between 257. and 4o0l............ 279,511 24°97 8'8 (8°03 
e Ge SOl...ccc%...: 167,177 14°92 9°2 18°77 

5 Bete 168). or cs 63,368 5°65 70 14°41 

Pee Lost, “5, 2400.....0%..... 13,795 33 2-7 5°54. 
feeeezack.. %;;  480l....20:.... 11,081 1°00 3°5 ae ur 

MEAD OL, 55,0001. 0.000000. 5,384 0°49 5'3 10°84 
BETO O008. oocccecsscccsesesssedesteees 119 O'Ol 1°4 2°95 
AGG hd hae a 1,119,546 I00'00 48°8 L00'00 


Ra ne a PEF SES 6 ET BL SS ERD 
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Year 1886. j 
a a a TT TT 
Taxpayers. Incomes. 
Categories of Incomes. 
Number. Per Cent. Amount. Per Cent. 
zt i Min. & 
UD C028 ee airiciiccte neem eee 576,883 45°48 111 18°08 
Between. zst. and 40. wa. 354,589 270g 11°4 18°51 
: AOL Gy RRO. ee 221,257 reas 12d 19°61 
’ Sof. ,,. “DORE eeu 76,210 6°01 8°5 13°75 
wy LOB bss ayy Bh Ob sextevereves 16,743 1°32 33 5:95 
15. wah CRs” yan BOL, aes ee 14,273 r14 4°6 752 
9) A BOL. Sige SOGOUn ttt: 7,289 0°63 81 13°9% 
Above 000 skiice ee 222 O'oI 2°5 4°05 
Total sis cctee 1,267,886 100'00 61°6 100°00 


SS noes 
The following table, which is extracted from the Zeitschrift 
published at Dresden by M. V. Boehmert, parts 1 and 2, 1887, 


shows the distribution of the various incomes and of the 


the year 1886 :— 


a a EE 














































tax in 





























Persons Charged. Profits Charged. Tax, 
Groups of Incomes. = 2 | 
Number. | PerCent.J Amount. | Per Cent.{ Amount. | Per Cer 
£ £ : 

Upl tow sbinn hy Riek daras tees 1,064,610 | 83°97 [28,916,342 | 46-77 | 114,901 
Between s5s5/.and riod...) 130,569 | 10°29 | 9,844,084 15°92 | 114,187. 

s Tiotmae, 4201... 62,927 4°97 }11,706,068 | 18°93 | 268,636 

a AZOlD “en “MI yROCEe 7,930 0°63 | 5,320,700 8°61 | 150,072 

5) 11, ROCs “SI BOOL Ia 1,244 0°10 | 2,232,608 3°61 | 64,414 

332 237008: >, 5 COC Ae 364 0°03 | 1,302,218 2°11 | 37,759 

34, SB;OOOlS 5p 7 kOCL aa 107 |) 644,773 1'04 |. 18,987 

7 SO0le >, 30,0001... 46 397,194 0°64 | 11Fem 

ay LU,000l, gy AL 2 (ROOr Es 24, 268,038 0°43 7,955 

po P12; OOM a TP EIOGOla.. 19 265,171 0°43 7,882 

395 PEyOOON: 4, 1h OOlie 5 78,293 O'12 2,325 

» 17,5000. 5, 20,0004... 6 | 110,484 0°18 3,292 

»» 20,0001. ,, 22,00... 1 20,059 0°03 600 

93° 22,5001. ,,, 26,0065 2 47,460 0°08 1,417 

99 25,0001, 4, 27,5000... — | — — — 

99 -27,500L.. 5, T30,G00Ln., 4 | > o’ol 116,662 o'19 3,472 | 

9» 30,0008, ,, 32,6000... 1 32,113 0°05 960 

29 3255001. 5, 35,0001... 1 34,164 0°06 1,020 

1) 35;0000.& 3,0 aROOL... — — — — 

» 37,5008. ,, 40,000... — noe — — 

» ‘40,0000. -,, 42,5600... — | — — — 

9» 42,5001. ,, 45,000l.... — — — — 

9» 45,0001. ,, 47,500... ee wet Bn is 

» 47,5000. ,, 50,0001.... —— | — — — 
AbOVO'S0;0601. joscdut oteeitde tle 6 |) 494,591 0°80 | 14,820 

otal, sane 1,267,866 | 100°00 }61,831,022 | 100°00 | 819,336 | 100°00, 





While a reference to the subjoined statement will show the 
rate of progression of incomes exceeding 5,000/. in the case of 
individuals since the year 1880 :— 


a 
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a Total Amount of 
Years. Individuals. Incomes Average Income. 
exceeding 5,000l. 


woes 


























No. £ £ 


i nisnsnnnsn cies 67 579,549 8,650 
a 96 829,782 8,650 
ee IIl 960,219 8,650 

BI eas caic coves. 132 1,163,300 8,800 


SR ES ED SE ESSE EE SE ST SEE ETT SEER, ESE I STE EEE ES SE OS 


In the year 1880 the total of these large incomes comprised 
135,000/. of income derivable from landed property, and 275,000l. 
from the funds. In 1884 170,000/. of income was derived from 
landed property, 380,o00/. from the funds, 15,300/. from wages 
and salaries, and 435,000/. from profits drawn from trades and 
professions. 

The following table will show the distribution in 1879 as 
compared with 1886 of the incomes classed according to their 
source :— 


















































Amount of Incomes. Proportion. 
1879. 1886. 1879. 1886. 
Min. £& Min. £ Per cnt. Per cut. 
PAUGEA PTOPErby ...:..0:....0.c0-cene-s 10:9 eke) 20°9 18'0 
Dividends, annuities, &c............ 5°5 7°8 10°7 11°8 
Wages and salaries .............0000 18°2 2,6°O 349 38°9 
Trades and industries ................ 175 20°9 33°5 Pas 
; (15) NG eaten led lo pe 52°1 66°7 100°0 100°0 
_Deducting debts ............... 43 5°0 inte tor 
Net incomes ............:c000 47°8 61°79 — — 








We now proceed to devote some attention to the question of 
savings banks and life assurance in Saxony. As regards the 
former, in the year 1878 there were 168 banks, holding a sum of 
15,289,667/. to the credit of 821,444 depositors. In 1885 the 
amount due to 1,274,542 depositors in 197 savings banks was 
21,702,700/. The superannuation fund received 5,055/. in 1878, 
and 136,457/. in 1886. The amount for which insurances against 
fire were effected was 130 millions in 1878 and 159 millions in 
1885. Another indication of the diffusion of wellbeing in Saxony 


1s the increase in the consumption of meat. In 1878 the amount 


consumed per head was 21°2 lbs. of beef and 37 lbs. of pork, while 
in 1886 these proportions had increased to 25°4 and 42°2 lbs. 
respectively. 

Coming next to the question of the United Kingdom, we find 
that the population of this country amounted in 1876 to 33,200,000, 
and in 1886 to 36,700,000, an increase of 10 per cent. The follow- 
ing statement will show the official estimate of the annual value of 
property and profits assessed to the income tax under each schedule 
in each year ended 5th April, 1877, to 1886 :— 


Years 


1877 


"78 
"19 
°80 
81 
°82 
°83 
84 
°85 
°86 





1877. 1884. 
Classification of Incomes. | Number of {Amount of | Number of| Amount of | Number of| Amount of 
Persons Profits Persons Profits Persons Profits 
Charged, Charged. Charged. Charged. Charged. Charged. 
No. £ No. £ No. £ 
Under erotic ae ee 60,450 | 2,174,783] 49,110 | 1,682,218] 48,368 | 1,640,499 
Between 1501. and 3001.) 226,031 | 19,717,846 | 252,426 | 19,995,807 | 274,362 | 21,248,777 
” 3001. 5, 1,000/.] 91,808 | 38,639,470] 95,775 | 38,690,012 | 101,337 | 40,556,697 
» 1,000. 4, 5,0001.) 19,726 35,715,878] 18,177 | 32,716,608] 20,534 |37,665.013 
Above -.5iGeel.ie ee nee 3,122 | 40,111,343 2,691 | 34,875,266] 3,167 
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Under 
Schedule A. 
For all Lands, 
Tenements, 
Tithes 


not commuted, 


Manors, Fines, 
&e. 


£ 
174,173,113 
177,139,578 
180,037,896 
185,377,770 
187,598,346 
190,531,679 
191,503,981 
193,344,924 
194,375,167 
195,600,155 








Under 
Schedule B. 
In respect 

of the 


Occupation of; ¢.54 


Land, 
Tenements, 


Heredita- 
ments. 





£ 
69,237,966 
69,172,300 
69,140,132 
69,383,066 
69,187,057 
68,799,405 
65,823,054 
65,514,180 
65,233,206 
63,316,106 





Miscellanea. 


Under 
Schedule C. 
For all Profits 

arising 


Dividends, &c., 
Payable out 
of the 


Public Revenue. 


£ 
39,968,177 
39,y08,025 
39,510,310 
39,860,433 
39,846,473 
39:992,771 
40,206,304 
40,580,574 
41,013,640 
42,088,711 


n Annuities, 





Under 
Schedule D. 
For all Gains 


arising from any 


Profession or 
Trade. 


£ 
256,908,743 
260,626,971 
257,370,699 
249,489,398 
255,355,909 
267,402,184 
279,174,137 
291,336,955 
292,524,871 
289,423,738 


Under 
Schedule E. 
For all 


Public Offices 
and Pensions 


Paid out of 


Public Revenue, 


and Salaries 


of Employés and 
Corporate Bodies. 





£ 
30,043,390 
31,494,320 
31,987,260 
32,786,134 
335236,105 
34,724,938 
36,128,582 
375733566 
38,320,248 
395426,912 








Total Annual : 
Value of Property a 
Profits Assessed, 


Per ; 


Amount. 


— 


£ 
570,331,389 
578,341,194 


578,046,297 


576,896,901 
585,223,890 
601,450,977 
612,836,058 


628,510,199 | 


631,467,132 
629,855,622 





The following statement shows the gross amount of the annual 


of tli 
Popu 
tion 
£ 
7° 
a 
7" 


14" 
17° 
17. 
17"( 








Se 


iy ae 








value of property and profits assessed to the income tax upon — 


various classes of property in each of the years ended 5th April, 
1877, 1881, and 1886 :— 














Classes. 1877. 1881. 1886. 

Min. & Mln. £ Min. & 

Lad 1 Tas saciatsa-scateienessccze: Reo 69°4 69°2 63°2 
HOUS68 “Sie ire cc cette ee eee 163°8 117°4 131°4 
APG 5 vaci,cciahes ccssabahsatee ie meee nea eee 69°2 69°I 63°3 
Mines ccc. dices te ee 14°6 6°6 75 
Tron works uh. ic.ese eee ee 2-7 Hy | La 
Railways....... joie. Sask iss he Pee 29°4 214 370 
Gasworks and canals..........ccccccsscessoseee. 5:3 ay 81 
Funds-and-atinuitiessacenainkererae 39°9 39°8 42°0 
Salaries and pensions ...c.sccssseseeeeee: 30°0 34°7 394 
Trades and professions ........:.cssseseeeeee:. 164°2 164°4 175°6 





The incomes comprised in the category of “trades and profes- 
sions’ in Schedule D, and those in Schedule H, are the only ones 
which the English statistical returns classify according to amount. 
The subjoined table shows the number of persons and net amount 
of profits charged to income tax in each of the years 1877, 1880, 
and 1884, under Schedule D (trades and professions) :— 




















42,837,023 
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While the following statement shows similar data relating to 
Schedule E (wages and salaries) :— 





1877. 1880. 








Classification of Incomes. Number of} Amount of | Numberof| Amount of {Number of! Amount of 


Persons Profits Persons Profits Persons Profits 
Charged. Charged. Charged. Charged. Charged. Charged. 






































; No. £L No. £ No. £ 
From 1501. to 4001. ........ 137,103 | 12,306,656} 148,531 | 12,376,081 | 160,840 | 13,279,270 





110) 1 Kole) ee oe re 18,128 | 13,061,958} 20,078 | 13,814,879] 28,282 | 16,231,053 
SE 


| The number of persons who in the year 1877 had a salary 
exceeding 1,000. was 3,053, and the total amount of these large 
salaries attained the figure of 5,011,000/., that is to say, an average 
of 1,640/. As the statistical data are not available, it is impossible 
to follow the movements of these incomes. In conclusion we 
reproduce the following statement, showing the movement of the 
savings banks in the United Kingdom in the years 1876 and 1886:— 
ee 


Amounts Due to Depositors. 





























1876. 1886. 
£ £ 
Post Office savings banks... 30,411,563 80,974,337 
Other savings banks ...........ssseseseseees 43,283,458 46,843,995 
(LMS UCN ph pe Seppe 73,695,021 97,718,332 





Soetbeer is of opinion that if it were possible to arrive at the 
amount of the incomes below 150/., and to compare the mean 
income of the mass of the English people with that of the mass of 
the Prussian people, the difference would be found to be very 
much less than is the case when only the well-to-do and wealthy 
classes, much more numerous in England than in Prussia, are 
taken into consideration. 


Il.— Agriculture and Prices in the Seventeenth Century. 


Tue following, which is taken from The Economist Monthly 
_ Trade Supplement of 10th March, 1888, refers to two volumes, 
_ among others, that have recently been added to the Library by 
purchase :— 
| “Through the Clarendon Press, Oxford, Mr. J. E. Thorold 


Rogers has issued two more volumes of the ‘ History of Agricul- 
ture and Prices in England, from the year after the Oxford 
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Parliament (1259), to the commencement of the Continental War 
(1793).’ The first two volumes of this laborious work were 
published in 1866, the next two in 1882, and, in addition to the 
two now before us, for the period of 1583-1702, there are two yet 
to follow to complete the set. By searching through the records of 
college estates and other contemporaneous documents, Mr. Rogers 
has been able to collect a mass of information, and whole volumes 
of figures, throwing a great deal of light upon the condition of — 
agriculture, the positions of all classes of the people, and the move- 
ments in prices during the long period embraced by his history. 
With respect to a few portions of the time, there are gaps in the 
lists of prices; but for the most part the author has been able to 
present a yearly record of the value of a great number of com- 
modities. Indeed, he gives prices at several markets for various 
periods of recent years, and these he has tabulated, giving yearly 
and decennial averages, which add greatly to the value of the 
records. The labour must have been immense, not only because 
many a tiresome search has been necessary in order to fill up gaps 
in records most relied on for information, but also because of the 
varieties of weights and measures used in the different parts of the 
country at various periods, all of which had to be brought to~ 
uniform standards. The work done, moreover, has been of a kind 
for which no immediate reward could be hoped, seeing that the 
ordinary reader is repelled by the great mass of detailed informa- 
tion placed before him. But, although the work is eminently one 
for the student rather than for the casual reader, all who take an 
interest in the history of their country will find in the statements 
and conclusions derived by the author from his investigations, a 
great deal which throws hght upon points previously obscure or 
doubtful. That many will also find much to disagree with in the 
author’s conclusions goes without saying to persons acquainted 
with his decided views upon questions of agricultural and social 
economy; but they may be grateful for the facts placed in such 
abundance before them, while preferring to make their own deduc- 
tions. . 
‘The period with which Mr. Rogers deals in the two volumes 
before us begins with the middle of Elizabeth’s reign, and ends 
with the commencement of Anne’s. There is, as he observes, no 
other part of English history on which so much has been written, 
and yet with the facts dealt with in these volumes no modern 
writer has been much concerned; there were too many stirring 
events to be chronicled for the historian to have patience for the 
investigation of economic details. The first and most obvious 
economic feature of the period, the author considers, was the effect 
which the influx of the:precious metals from the New World had 
upon prices. While this influx was in progress there was an 
enormous rise in prices, and consequently in the rent of land. The 
operation appears to have been completed by about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, after which there was great steadiness m ~ 
values for the rest of the period under review. From evidence 
which Mr. Rogers sets before his readers, he concludes that, early 
in the century, ‘the rent of arable land had generally increased 
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ninefold over the old rent, and in many cases even twelvefold over 
_ customary rent at an early period.’ This is an astonishing state- 
ment, but will appear less so when a comparison of prices at 
various periods is carefully made. From his voluminous tables 
Mr. Rogers has compiled a convenient abstract, showing the 
average prices of leading articles of food during these periods, as 
_ follows :— 











1541-82. 1583-1642. 1643-1702. 
Sd: yah yeh ee 
Wheat per qr 13° 103 Ob et 41 114 
parley ........ A 8. ---bF Toe Og 22 2 
a Hf 10 «65 Zap es 28 «93 
BRE bei. stenr 4 5. 5t Toba 15 24 
ST a eee 20 1032 Fy Mile Mg: 52 II 
Beeer *%.......1.-. per.14 lbs ge de ee 3 53 
Sheep habusiicn each 6 4 ee a 24 8 
Capons ........ a | eee Es eee On. Bone 
Geese.........00 9 - 10 Ey 1s 30 - 
Butter ....... per 12 lbs. ye a 98 1 
Cheese ........ i eho eas 3 7% 
Dekish is... Poin cwt. 554 6n) . oF 85 54 
BAG sic. per qr. 10 102 ra 16 22 «48 





“Tn all but the last two items, not agricultural, it will be seen 
that the percentage of rise was much greater in the second than in 
the third period. On most other articles, the prices of which are 
given for the three periods, the percentage of increase is nearly 
as great in the third period as in the second, and in a few it is 
greater. ‘The great rise in the prices of the cereals, together with 
a rapid increase in population and the progress of manufactures, 
sufficiently account for a considerable advance in rents, while one 
of these causes, in part at least, explains the comparatively small 
rise in the prices of manufactured goods. The growth of rents, 
moreover, was all the greater on account of the slowness in the 
advance of wages, which, again, in part accounts for the com- 
paratively slight increase in the prices of manufactured goods. 
In the rural districts, Mr. Rogers says, agricultural labourers 
were almost invariably paid only 8d. per day from 1583 to 1642, 
masons’ and bricklayers’ labourers the same, and artisans Is. per 
day; and after that time, for a century, the corresponding rates 
of payment were is. and 1s. 6d. But London wages, which 
were much higher, the occasional scarcity of workmen, and the 
difficulty or unpleasantness of some kinds of work, raised the 
averages for the country as a whole, as may be seen from the 
following table, in which the higher rates are allowed probably 
more than their proportionate effect. The rates are per week :— 


1 
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1541-82. 1583-1642. 1643-1702. 
s. a Ba 6 tay Bou oi 
CARNODLOL 2s ik accsoibncseoe! DS ae 6 28 10 eee 
ia" IE ICT Osyth ea a 4a 6 4 9 102 
Sawyers (pair) .......06... Se Tiey 15 19 -4 
Tiler or slater ..........0.:. 4 10% 6 38 9 8% 
sovand-man—sssce Fm mm Fp Io k 15 -% 
Pea b er ta scaeee- tet eat 4 9 a Toe 14 —4 
1b path) dich 72) amen eeres hin oo As Plea ee Om as 12 2h 
SLOT F Ls Peat ange eit amas Be 53 BPR 12 re 
Mason’s labourer ........ 3 45 Peale = 6 + 
Farm ee th Bike 3. 3 ai 10 6 3 
Female a ee ee 22 2 2 es 2 rs 





‘“* Between 1583 and 1702, our author says, wheat rose 209 per 
cent., while labour advanced only 106 per cent., and the latter 
average rise includes that of the wages of artisans affected by 
London prices. If wages in the rural districts were as completely © 
stationary for long periods as is above stated on the authority of 
Mr. Rogers, the country labourers must have been badly off 
indeed. In another place the writer gives the percentage rise in 
different classes of commodities and labour, from the prices in 
1541-82, to those of 1583-1702, of which we can copy only the 
averages, which he has calculated for the several divisions: corn, — 
166 ; animal food, 184; light and heat, 89; fish and salt, 79; metals, 
653; materials, 943; paper, 60; foreign produce, 156; linen, 42; 
woollen cloth, 46; labour, 106. Prices were advancing during nearly 
every decade of the first half of the one hundred and twenty years 
comprising the period under review ; but the dearest decade of all — 
was 1645-52, when cereals, hay, salt, and some other necessaries 
attained their maximum value. This was partly owing to bad 
harvests ; but seeing that prices not affected in the way mentioned 
also rose, Mr. Rogers attributes the advance chiefly to the cessa- 
tion of the civil war, or to its effects, most felt after it had ceased. 

“Mr. Rogers dwells at some length, and with natural indignation, — 
upon the infamous attempts to regulate by law the rates of wages, 
which after two centuries of failure, became unhappily successful 
in the seventeenth century. In his sixth volume he gives several 
of the assessments of wages made, in connection with the cost of 
the necessaries of life, by the justices of the peace in pursuance of 
the Act of 5 Elizabeth, cap. 4. By this infamous measure, passed 
in 1562, the magistrates were not only empowered to fix the wages 
of agricultural labourers and artificers, but also to enforce their 
assessments by fine and imprisonment, and to compel all artisans, 
to pass through a period of apprenticeship. One of the provisions 
of this statute was, that all persons between the ages of 15 and 60, 
‘not otherwise employed or apprenticed, are compellable to serve 
in husbandry.’ Another renders servants who leave a city or — 
parish without a testimonial liable to imprisonment. The assessors 
were further directed to define the hours of labour; to fine and 
imprison any man who struck work, and any employer who paid, Z 
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rand man who accepted, more than the fixed rate of wages; to 
punish with a year’s imprisonment any man who assaulted his 
master; to compel artificers to work in the field in harvest, or to 


put them in the stocks; and to compel single women to work by 
the year, week, or day, as considered most desirable. These are 
only a few of the arbitrary interferences with the liberties of 


employers and workmen, and, among many others, was one 


prescribing the proportionate numbers of journeymen and appren- 
tices in various callings, and the classes from which apprentices 

were to be taken. These regulations, the author declares, brought 
the labourer in the seventeenth century to absolute penury, and to 
reliance on poor-law relief, In one assessment given in the 
sixth volume, that fixed by the Chester magistrates in 1594, the 
daily wages of labourers and artisans, with meat and drink, range 
from 1d. to 4d., the most common rate being 2d. In 1610, after 
wages had risen, the Rutland magistrates fixed the wages of a 
hedger and ditcher at 4d. a day with food, or 8d. without; while a 
mower was to have sd. or 10d., and an ordinary labourer (except 
in harvest) 3d..or 7d. from Haster to Michaelmas, and 2d. or 6d. 
for the rest of the year. By 1661 the rates had again advanced, 


for in that year the Essex justices fixed the wages of a common 


labourer at 8d. with board, or 1s. 2d. without, for one-half of the 
year, and at 6d. or ts. in the other. Piecework was assessed as well 


as day work, and for mowing an acre of grass, the munificent 


sum of 1s. 10d. without food, was allowed. 
“One of the most:valuable tables in the book before us is that 


_ in which the annual average prices of wheat and rate of wages for 


a hundred and twenty years are placed side by side. It is particu- 


larly useful for protectionists to study, as it clearly shows that 


wages by no means invariably rise with the cost of food, but are 
often lower when the necessaries of life are dear than when they 
are cheap. In the averages of wages, without food, liere given, 
London entries are excluded, as the justices’ assessments did not 
apply to the metropolis; but the earnings of masons, bricklayers, 


tylers, carpenters, sawyers, thatchers, and all classes of labourers, 


are reckoned in. We can give only a few examples from this long 
list, based, be it remembered, upon voluminous chronicles of prices 
and wages, which nearly fill the sixth volume :— 
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“We have bracketed these examples in couples, to show that, 
in spite of the tendency of wages to advance as time went on, it 


often happened that an enormous rise in the price of wheat had 
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little or no effect upon wages, while, in some of the instances— 
which might be multiplied many times over—there was a fall in 


7 


wages as wheat became dearer, or a rise when it became cheaper. — 


Mr. Rogers points out that the average rates of wages which he 
gives are much higher than the average of the rates fixed by the 
magistrates for the corresponding years for the same classes of 
workmen, thus showing that employers were more generous than 
the officials who administered an iniquitous law. 

‘¢ We have touched on only a few of the subjects dealt with at 
more or less length by Mr. Rogers. The book, as we have already 
remarked, is one for study rather than for hasty reading, on account 
of the great mass of details which it contains, and for that reason it 
is impossible to review it comprehensively in the space at our 
disposal.” 


TV .—WNotes on Heonomical and Statistical Works. 


A History of Political Economy. By J. K. Ingram. Edinburgh : 


A. and C. Black, 1888. 


Every student of economics will rejoice to find that Mr. Ingram 


has republished in this form the article upon “ Political Economy ” 
which he contributed to the Hncyclopeedia Britannica. They will 
rejoice because there undoubtedly is in this country a pressing 
need for such a book. McCulloch’s Literature of Political Hconomy, 
to which Mr. Ingram alludes in his Prefatory Note, is now, apart 
entirely from other shortcomings, out of date; and although there 
is also an Hnglish version of Blanqui’s well-known history, yet 
that is open to a similar objection. And so the volume before us 
goes far to fill a place which has long needed to be filled. It 
traces the history of economic thought from its rudimentary and 
scattered germs in ancient times (chapter i) and the middle ages 


(chapter i1)—under the Oriental theocracies, the Greek and Roman _ 


civilisations, and the Catholico-feudal government of medizval 
times. It also describes at exhaustive length the various stages in 
the modern development of the study. In the course of this inquiry 
Mr. Ingram endeavours, as he himself remarks, ‘to notice all the 
really important works on the science;” and, although his main 
endeavour has been “to exhibit the historical development of 
economic thought in its relations with general philosophic ideas,” 
yet he has undoubtedly gone far to achieve the other object he 
mentions, and has made a very successful attempt to “‘give an 
exhaustive account of economic literature.” 

Nor, we imagine, will any sincere economic student—however 
much he may differ from the general tenour and the particular 
expression of Mr. Ingram’s well-known opinions on the nature and 
aim of economic study—regret that the book is, for all substantial 
purposes, an exact reproduction of the article, and that no apparent 
attempt has been made to change, or even to modify, its character. 


For the appearance, from time to time, of Mr. Ingram’s opinions— ~ 
and he certainly makes no endeavour to conceal them—does 
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undoubtedly help to give unity to his treatment; and, although 
it might have gained in judicial impartiality, had he been less 
‘persistent and, we are afraid we must add, less dogmatic in 
enforcing his Comtist theories—for after all Comte appears to us 
to have been almost as much a dogmatic theorist as many of his 
opponents, and Mr. Ingram does not always exhibit in his own 
person that mental attitude of “pause” which he says (p. 1) that 
the circumstances of the present seem to ‘ prescribe’’—although 
his treatment might thus have gained in judicial impartiality, yet 
on the other hand it would probably have suffered to a material 
extent in vigour and brilliancy. 

Those, then, who read the book—and they will, we hope and 
believe, be many—must be prepared to find it pervaded with Comtist 
ideas, and to hear again and again echoes of the famous address 
delivered from the Chair of the Economic Section of the British 
Association when it met last in Dublin. But, when once they 
have taken this fact into account, they will, we believe, read the 
book with interest and advantage. And Mr. Ingram’s own attitude 
is not always so extreme as some passages might suggest. Thus, 
although on p. 3 he observes that the “several branches of the 
science of society are so closely connected that the history of no 
one of them can with perfect rationality be treated apart,” he 
immediately adds that ‘such a treatment is recommended—indeed 
necessitated—by practical utility.” And again on p. 91 he admits 
that the deductive ‘“ method is quite legitimate when the premises 
from which the deduction sets out are known universal facts of 
human nature and properties of external objects.” 

The enthusiastic adoption, however, and the reiterated enforce- 
ment of Comtist views naturally tend to give strength to some and 
weakness to other parts of the book.’ The special, and, we are 
compelled to add, somewhat pompous and grandiose phraseology of 
the positive philosophy, with its “hierarchy” of the sciences, its 
“social medium,” its “statical” and “dynamical sociology,” and 
its dogmatic law of progress of knowledge, has, we think, exercised 

some influence in leading Mr. Ingram on some occasions to clothe 
simple ideas in unnecessarily difficult language. We cannot 
approve, for example, of his use on p. 84 of the expression, “the 
spontaneous nisus of society;’? and we think that on p. 40 a 
‘simpler form of words might have been found than “sociological 
prevision ;” while the following sentence, which occurs on p. 156, 
presents all the proverbial difficulty of metaphysics in the expres- 
sion, if not in the conception, of the thought which it contains: 
“In the final synthesis,” Mr. Ingram remarks, “all the previous 
analyses have to be used as instrumental, in order to determine 
how every real quality of things or men may be made to converge 
to the welfare of Humanity.” 

But it is not merely in his language that Mr. Ingram seems to 
us to have suffered from the influence of the Comtist philosophy. 
The long chapter in which he reviews the history of the system of 
natural liberty betrays, we think, in some places an unfairness 
which ig the consequence of that influence. His treatment of 
Adam Smith indeed is, on the whole, judicial and exhaustive, but 
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his discussion of Malthus appears to us to be unduly biassed, and 
his criticism of Ricardo and of the so-called Epigoni to be mani- 
festly prejudiced. He does not seem to recognise that Malthus 
might, as he himself remarks in the case of Adam Smith, present 
ideas which were indeed old, but might present them in such a 
form that they really ought to be regarded as new. Nor does he 
appear to apply to the case of Ricardo the doctrine which pervades 
the book—the doctrine (p. 3) that “every thinker” is ‘“‘a child of 
his time and cannot be isolated from the social medium in which 
he lives and moves.” For surely Ricardo moved not merely 
metaphorically, but to’some extent also literally, in a ‘ world of 
abstractions ” (cf. p. 125); for the busy restless competition around 
him might well have suggested an idea that that competition was * 
universally prevalent. The world of actual contemporaneous fact 
did seem to accord with his ‘‘ world of abstractions.” Nor are we 
sure that the whole of this section of the book ought not to be 
revised in the light of an examination of the attitude of the older 
economists on the question of State-interference such as that made 
in the August number of the Contemporary Review by Mr. John Rae. 

But on the other hand Mr. Ingram’s opinions and tendencies 
have undoubtedly strengthened some parts of his work. It is 
pervaded by a historic sense which enables him to place in their 
true perspective such theories as that of the medieval church on 
usury, and of the mercantilist writers on wealth and commercial 
policy. Of the latter indeed he says (p. 37), following Roscher, 
that they ‘‘may be best described” “not by any definite economic 
theorem which they held in common, but by a set of theoretic 
tendencies, commonly found in combination, though severally pre- 
vailing in different degrees in different minds.” Again this same 
historic sense leads him to show how much Adam Smith was 
indebted to the labours of his precursors, and above all of the 
Physiocrats. ‘His appearance,” he remarks (p. 87), “at an 
earlier stage, or without those previous labours, would be incon- 
ceivable; but he built, on the foundation which had been laid by 
others, much of his own that was precious and enduring.” Once 
more Mr. Ingram is led by this historic sense to bring into 
deserved prominence writers too often neglected, as for instance 
Richard Jones; and the familiar reproach so frequently raised 
against us of being insular cannot certainly be directed with fair- 
ness against Mr. Ingram, for he devotes a large, but not, we think, 
unreasonable space to the German historical school, and he calls 
attention to the excellent work of the modern Italian economists. 

The book has then its failings, but it also has many redeeming 
virtues. The masterly analyses of the salient points in the teach- 
ing of the different economists which are noticed are exhaustive 
and valuable; and we could ill spare, now that we haye once 
obtained it, this history of political economy, 


The Principles of Political Economy. By Henry Sidgwick. 
(2nd edit.) London: Macmillan and Co., 1887. 

Professor Sidgwick’s Principles of Political EHconomy—the second 
edition of which we have before us—has now been published a 
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sufficient length of time to render it possible to form some kind of 
estimate about the place it is likely to occupy in the future history 
of the science. At the time when the first edition was issued, we 
remember to have seen a criticism to the effect that it formed the 
most weighty contribution to economic study which had been made 
—in this country at least—for a considerable period. This estimate 
has, we venture to think, been more than justified by subsequent 
experience, and the mere circunistance that a second edition of the 
book has been demanded is no unimportant evidence of this. A 
more intimate acquaintance with its contents has increased the 
appreciation with which it was generally received ; and no economic 
student can afford to have it absent from the shelves of his library. 
It is true that it is by no means an easy book; and Professor 
Sidgwick would, we imagine, be the last person to desire that it 
was. Many of its pages require a severe mental effort before their 
full meaning can be grasped, and for this reason alone the Principles 
of Political Economy, like the Methods of Ethics, is not « book to be 
placed in the hands of a beginner. Indeed we might almost question 
the wisdom of adopting it--as we believe has been done in one 
university—as a prescribed book for examinational purposes; for 
we envy the student, if he exists, who could safely assert that he 
had “ got” the book “at his fingers’ ends.” Nor can it be denied 
that a tyro in economics might carry away from the perusal of some 
of its chapters an idea that political economy consisted in a large 
degree of mere logomachy. The discussions in the First Book on 
the meanings of the terms Wealth and Capital are undoubtedly 
instructive and valuable, and are also in strict accord with Mr. 
Sidgwick’$ opinion that the work of hunting after a definition is 
more important than the attainment of the definition itself; but 
they might easily create in an untrained mind a disgust with what 
appeared—erroneously no doubt but still hardly unnaturally—to 
be sterile and tedious logomachy. We are not sure that Mr. Si dg- 
wick has not devoted too much space to the discussion of the 
questions affecting the definition of these terms; but we are sure 
that for this, as well as for the other reason we have mentioned, 
the book is one for advanced, if not very advanced students; and 
we should be inclined to employ more emphatic language than 
Mr. Sidgwick himself uses (p. 7) in the first chapter of his intro- 
duction, when he says that the book “is not precisely an elemen- 
tary treatise.”’ 

For advanced students, however, it is of very great value— 
and this on several accounts. Mr. Sidgwick brings to bear on 
the treatment of economic subjects a philosophic breadth of view 
which few economists could command. His book is, if we may 
Say so, the excursion of a philosopher into economics; and while it 
May exhibit some of the failings, it undoubtedly presents most, if 
not all, of the virtues of a philosophic mind. And it is the excur- 
sion of a philosopher who has taken almost, if not quite, the whole 
of mental and moral science for his province. Mr. Sidgwick has 
already given us a book on ethics which, it is no exaggeration to 
Say, has taken the place of a “classic; he is now publishing a 
volume on politics, of which the highest expectations have been 
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formed; and he has brought the knowledge he has gained from 
these kindred, although different, branches of study, to bear upon 
his investigation of economics. Those interesting chapters im 
the third book, where he examines into the principles of distri- 
butive justice and into economic distribution, exhibit traces on 
every page of the influence of this wide and varied knowledge, and 
are perhaps the strongest parts of the book. But it has also affected — 
his general treatment ; and we may attribute to it two main con- 
sequences which to some extent imply one another. He is exhaus- 
tive, and he is judicial. All who engage, however cursorily, in the 
study of ethics or politics, must be aware that such study involves 
the examination of questions from every possible side. It involves 
the tracing of propositions to their ultimate consequences; and 
therefore, almost of necessity, compels acquaintance with the weak 
as well as the strong points of an argument, with the one as well 
as the other side of a question. No one who has carefully read 
Mr. Sidewick’s book will venture to dispute his claim to thorough, 
ness and impartiality. The chapter in the second book in which 
he examines the Theory of Exchange Value of Material Commodi- ~ 
ties might perhaps be mentioned as being, in an especial degree, — 
illustrative of the first of these two qualities; while, for examples 
of the second, we might refer to the treatment of the wages-fund 
theory in the eighth.chapter of the same book, to the chapter on 
Method in the Introduction, or lastly to the investigation of the 
system of natural liberty in the third book. But it is unnecessary — 
to select special instances of characteristics which are common to 
the whole of the book. Mr. Sidgwick is the despair of partisans, 
and we could prescribe no more wholesome corrective for one-sided 
bigotry than the reading and re-reading of his writings. With 
such thoroughness indeed does he work out a theory to its ultimate 
consequences, with such judicial fairness does he state all the 
qualifying circumstances, and with such extreme impartiality sum 
up the evidence for or against some particular view, that he may 
sometimes produce an impression that no finality is possible and - 
no judgment reliable. And yet we venture to think that this is a 
conclusion which is not justified, and might be contradicted by 
Mr. Sidgwick’s own example. We venture to think that much 
that is of practical use may be gained from his theoretical inquiries, 
and that his study of theory assists him materially in his examina- - 
tion of the questions more intimately connected with practice of 
which he treats in the third book. 

The second edition of the book does not differ much from the 
first. But a careful revision has been made; some parts have been 
shortened and simplified ; some of the matter in the text—as for 
example the section on Ricardo and Mill in the first chapter—has 
been transferred to the notes, and some additional matter—as for 
instance on the question of. conciliation and arbitration—has been 
added. The book has been improved, where improvement was — 
needed; but such occasions were few, and those who are acquainted 
with the first edition will experience little difficulty in making 
themselves familiar with the second. And they will be many. for 
Mr. Sidgwick has, we believe, influenced, directly or indirectly, 
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nearly every advanced economic student in England; and even 
those who are most hostile to the teaching and method of the 
older economists can hardly fail to be grateful to him for the 
help they have derived from his careful and exhaustive revision of 
that teaching. Even Mr. Ingram cannot refrain from respecting’ , 
and admiring the ‘“‘ conscientious and penetrating criticism which ”’ 
Mr. Sidgwick “applies to the & priori system of economics in its 
most mature form.” He adds indeéd that it “is open to question 
whether the task was wisely undertaken;” that the “time for a 
new construction has arrived,” and that Mr. Sidgwick’s treatise 
may ‘“‘tend to revive the stertles contestations and otseuses disputes 
de mots which Comte censured in the earlier economists.” We need 
hardly say that we do not agree with this conclusion. We believe 
that Mr. Sidgwick’s work will mark an epoch in the history of the 
science, but that it will do so in a different sense from that con- 
ceived by Mr. Ingram. It does sum up in a “ masterly manner ” 
the results of previous research, and we could wish that Mr. Sidg- 
wick had seen his way to add more often than he does the par= 
ticular references to the authors from whom he professedly derives 
the material for his own observations. But on the other hand the 
book undoubtedly constitutes also a step in advance; for although 
Mr. Sidgwick modestly observes that he does not “aim at origi- 
nality,” yet there is much that is original, much that is suggestive 
and stimulative contained in his pages. 


~ La Morale Economique. Par G. de Molinari. Paris: Guil- 
Jaumin et Cie., 1888. 

_ The high reputation which M. de Molinari enjoys in this 
country, and which is based not merely upon his previous publica- 
tions but also—in an especial degree—on his editorship of the 
excellent Jowrnal des Economistes, would be sufficient to ensure for 
anything that came from his pen respectful attention. We do not 
ourselves agree with some of the views propounded in this book; 
but we cannot fail to recognise and admire the ability and force 
with which they are presented. The book contains an elaborate: 
argument which is set forth with a clearness that only a French- 
man perhaps could command, and a power of sustained reasoning 
that is in itself evidence of great economic ability. It abounds 
with Suggestive thought and acute criticism. With many of its 
particular arguments we agree, but we cannot accept without 
reservation its pessimistic conclusion—for M. de Molinari certainly: 
takes no sanguine or cheerful view of the immediate, whatever may 
be his view of the ultimate, future—nor can we endorse the general 
basis on which much of the argument rests. M. de Molinari appears. 
to us to be influenced to an undue extent by the notions which: 
gather about what are known as the economic harmonies; and to ° 
have a belief—almost as thoroughgoing as that of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer himself—in the advantage of an unimpeded struggle for 
existence. Although he recognises the extravagance and wnreason- 
ableness of extreme individualists, and although he allows that the 
Interests of the individual must be subordinated to those of the 
nation, and even to those of the nation of nations, the species, yet 
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he certainly appears—if we understand him aright—to entertain 
an alarm which is excessive in degree, of the authority and action 
of the State, and to look forward with a corresponding excess of 
confidence to a time when governmental action will be reduced to 
a minimum, if it does not disappear altogether. We do not think 
that he has found in all respects the correct explanation of the 
present crisis—as he calls it—and we hardly believe that the 
‘“new order” of which he speaks will be realised, or that it would 
on all accounts be desirable if it were. 

But, when we have made this criticism, there is still much left 
to praise in the book. The earnest and forcible protest raised by 
the author against the alarming increase of public indebtedness, the 
graphic picture which he draws of the internationalisation of capital — 
and labour and means of communication, the cogency with which he 
points out the ultimate evils occasioned by the protectionist system, — 
the moral fervour with which he examines the spectacle presented 
by continental Hurope of an armed camp, and the insistance with 
which he dwells on the economic loss too often occasioned by sudden 
economic change, are all valuable and interesting characteristics of 
his work. For, although M. de Molinari adheres without swerving 
to a belief in the ultimate and fundamental harmony of economies 
and morals, and although he maintains that economics is, if we 
may say so, the science of which morality is the art, yet he acknow- 
ledges that economic change may sometimes result in temporary 
loss, and that therefore there may be a temporary discord between — 
economics and morality, and he certainly contends for an approxi- — 
mation of economics to morals rather than of morals to economics. 

His treatise is divided into an introduction, explaining the 
general character and scope of the work, and seven books. In 
the first of these he examines the relation of morals to political 
economy. He defines the object of the former as being the general — 
and permanent interest of the human species; he investigates the 
economic phenomena of production, distribution, and consumption ; 
and he argues that these necessitate the rules of conduct which. 
form the matter of morality. They are regulated by “natural” 
laws, which man cannot constitute but can only disobey or observe; 
and these laws are in the first place that of “‘l’économie des forces,” 
in the second that of “la concurrence,’ under its three successive 
forms—animal, political, and industrial—corresponding to three 
successive stages in the history of society—the one illustrated by 
the chase, the second by war, the third by division of labour and 
exchange—and in the third and last place, “1a loi de progression 
des valeurs.” Throughout this chapter M. de Molinari follows the 
orthodox economics; and he argues that this production, distribu- 
tion, and consumption can only be carried out if man is free, and 
does not violate the freedom of others. This again implies rights 
and corresponding duties which form the matter of morality. To 
exercise the rights and to fulfil the duties, knowledge, intellectual 
and moral, is needed ; and this man does not always possess. Hence 
the necessity of government, which should be very powerful in the 
early stages of society, and should decline in authority as man pro- 
gresses towards that self-government which is the ultimate goal. 
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Government acts in its turn by means of codes, such as civil law, 
religious authority, and public opinion—reinforced by the con- 
science of the individual man. In the second book M. de Molinari 
examines into the details of rights, and in the third into those of 
duties; and thus the way is paved for the investigation in the 
fourth book of the proper sphere and function of government, and 
in the fifth of the history of moral progress, from its origin in 
primitive custom down to its position at the present time in the 
era of “la grande industrie.” In the sixth book we have an 
account ofthe nature and causes of the present crisis, as it is 
styled. This is due, to put it briefly, in the first place to the 
overthrow of the ancient régime before men were fully ready for 
self-government, and in the second to the maintenance of political 
servitude—the undue extension that is of the area of governmental 
control, and of the prerogative of governmental authority, at a 
time when that has ceased to be necessary and has on the contrary 
become positively mischievous. And so progress in material wealth 
has been accompanied almost pari passu by loss resulting from 
deficient morality; and luxury, debt, and war have remained and 
increased. At the present time the crisis is still in its ascending 
period ; but it will reach a climax, and then the new order will be 
established—the economic state, with that internationalisation of 
capital and labour which is even now going on completed, that 
abolition of war for which public opinion is gradually paving the 
way accomplished, and that full capacity for self-government to 
which man is advancing substituted for the anachronistic govern- 
mental authority of the present period. Such are the salient 
features of the new order which M. de Molinari describes in his 
seventh and last book. 


A History and Oriticism of the Various Theories of Wages. By 
W. McDonnell. Dublin: William McGee, 1888. : 

In selecting for the subject of the Whately Memorial Prize 
Essay for 1887 the question which forms the title of this little 
book, the Board of Trinity College, Dublin, made, we venture to 
think, a wise decision. For although at first sight a history of 
theories of wages might seem likely to discredit the usefulness of 
‘economic study, yet this is a superficial view which disappears 
before a more penetrating criticism. For while it is true that for 
a considerable time a theory of wages retained a predominance to 
which later research has, we think, conclusively shown that it is 
not entitled, and while the overthrow of that theory left behind a 
confusion from which perhaps we have not entirely emerged, yet 
there can on the other hand be no doubt that the degree and the 
direction of the progress recently made in economic research can 
be perhaps more strikingly illustrated and more unmistakably 
proved in connection with the question of wages than almost any 
other economic point. Mr. McDonnell’s prize essay furnishes 
therefore an interesting example at once of the tendency of modern 
economic reasearch and of the usefulness of economic study. He 
has presented in turn the various theories of wages propounded by 
leading economic writers; and he has indicated the points where, 
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in his opinion, they failed. He has shown how, differing as they 

did from one another on important matters, they yet, almost 
without an exception, recognised that connection between real 

wages and efficient work (sec. 14), to which recent economic 

opinion has given a conspicuous place. He has pointed out how 

changes in the theories followed upon changes in the respective — 
prominence of different classes of facts and alterations in the — 
general tendency of opinion and feeling. He adopts himself the 

theory propounded by President Walker, with a reservation to which 

perhaps he attaches undue importance; and there are many signs 

throughout the essay of the influence of Mr. Walker’s treatment of 

the subject. But Mr. McDonnell has, we think, conscientiously — 
endeavoured to set forth each one of the various theories with 

fairness, and to indicate with impartiality their strong and their 

weak points. With many, if not most, of his criticisms, we agree; ~ 
although we must indeed add that, as we might expect in a prize 

essay, they are for the most part not very original, and that in 
some few cases he affords an example of the crudeness and incon- 

sistency which are so lable to attach to the period when the 
formation of new opinion is taking the place of old and exploded 
ideas. 


Scienza delle Finanze. Di Giuseppe Ricca Salerno. Firenze: 
G. Barbére, 1888. } | a 

This little manual by Professor Salerno of Modena is the third 
of a series which is now being published at Florence. The subject — 
with which the series deals is juridical, social, and political science; 
and the object of the publication is to supply students and prac- 
tical men with a handy means of acquiring and refreshing their 
knowledge of scientific truth. Thus the present volume contains 
within the comparatively narrow compass of 263 pages a compact 
account of the subject of which it treats. Professor Salerno has 
endeavoured, as he states in the preface, to collect and re-arrange 
the more important results of scientific research into the question” 
of public finance. He acknowledges his indebtedness to the lead- 
ing authorities on the subject, such as Stein, Wagner, Schonberg, 
and Leroy-Beaulieu; and to so recent a date has he brought down 
his investigations that amongst these authorities we find the 
valuable treatise of Professor H. Adams on Public Debts. For 
the general theory of economics and of finance he refers to Jevons, _ 
to Menzer, and to Bohm-Biwerk. The book is of course of an 
elementary character; but the author has not on that account 
neglected to afford a stimulus to wider study. In the first part 
he treats of the general theory of the subject, examining ™ 
separate chapters into the facts and chief doctrines of finance, and 
into the relation of public finance to the production, distribution, 
and exchange of wealth. In the second part he considers the 
special institutions and arrangement of public finance under three — 
heads—public expenses, ordinary, and extraordinary revenue; and 
under the last of these three heads he discusses those questions 
connected with the consolidation and conversion of public debts 
which have recently been brought into prominence in this country 
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by the gratifying success which has attended the Chancellor of the 
- Exchequer’s conversion scheme. 


Précis @ Economie Politique. Par Paul Leroy-Beaulieu. Paris: 
Guillaumin et Cie., 1888. 
_ Among the many elementary treatises on economics which 
have recently appeared, M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s manual will, we think, 
be found to occupy a high position; and we are glad that the 
hesitation with which he tells us he at first regarded the project 
of writing the -book was eventually overcome. .That hesitation 
arose, as he states in the preface, from the fact that he was engaged 
in the preparation of a much more extensive work; and we may 
be sure that this will, in common with all that proceeds from 
‘M. Leroy-Beaulien’s pen, be weighty and interesting and original. 
But, although the appearance of this book may have been delayed 
by the publication of the volume before us, we venture to think 
that he has done his utmost to compensate us for the delay. The 
manual is of course elementary, and an express endeavour has 
been made to avoid subtilties and idle controversy, and to escape the 
errors alike of vague metaphysics and of mathematical intricacy. 
But although M. Leroy-Beaulieu has, we think, succeeded in this 
endeavour, and although he has abundantly fulfilled his desire to 
be “true and clear,” yet he has not failed to give us more than 
we find in most elementary treatises. He has, it is true, pre- 
sented in an interesting form the main outlines of the accepted 
teaching of the so-called orthodox economics; but he is—as all 
readers of his other writings know—by no means a blind and 
submissive adherent of the orthodox school. Indeed we think 
that on one or two points he betrays exaggeration in dealing with 
the teaching of the older economists, and that his criticisms of 
Malthus and Ricardo are valuable rather as making explicit the 
conditions under which their theories must be applied to the facts 
of the modern world, than as overthrowing the central truths on 
which those theories rest. There can be no doubt, however, that 
his criticisms are in most cases full of interest and importance, and 
that he is thoroughly alive to the facts of the modern world and 
to the changes effected in modern economics. This. is especially 
tmarked—as was only to be expected—in the second section of 
the book which deals with the distribution of wealth; and this 
section might not inaccurately be described as a summary of 
the views contained in the well-known and valuable essays on 
La répartition des richesses, and on Le collectivisme. But the same 
feature is apparent throughout the book. The elastic interpre- 
tation which he gives to the term “nature” as an agent in 
production; the importance which he attaches to the distinctive 
function and remuneration of the entrepreneur; the attention 
which he devotes to the growth and influence of association in 
modern industry, and the discriminating verdict which he passes 
Upon luxury as an economic factor, might be quoted amongst 
other illustrations of this. And in the instance we have last 
mentioned we may find an illustration of another feature which 
is very apparent throughout the volume. M. Leroy-Beaulieu is 
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careful to state both sides to a question; and in the case of 
luxury, as in others, he performs this work with an unmistakable 
desire to be perfectly fair and impartial. The book indeed appears — 
to us to be one of the best elementary treatises that we have seen; 
and we hope that it may not be long before it finds an English 
translator. 


V.—Additions to the Library. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 30th September, 1888, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries; (b) India, Colonial and other Possessions; (c) United 
Kingdom and its several Divisions ; (d) Authors, dc. ; (e) Societies, de. 
(British); (£) Periodicals, éc. (British). 





Donations. | By whom Presented 


(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 

Annuaire Statistique de la Province de Buenos Ayres. 

2° année, 1882, ee 4° année, 1884. 2 vols. Bivens ‘| H. Ling Roth, Esq: 
Annuaire Statistique de la Province de Buenos Ayres. | 

G® année, 1886 i. .scedenceatsssuseassedeconnen aan ar 
Message du Gouverneur de la Province de Santa Fé 

aux Chambres Legislatives 4 l’ouverture de leurs J 


The Bureau of Gene- 
ral Statistics 


Sessions ordinaires de 1888. 870.  .........ssssssesescerseess 
Buenos Ayres— 

Boletin mensual de Estadistica Municipal. Ajo II, 
Abril—Junio, 1888... dsees-s-.seiserssies coneeeereeee eee 

Universidad Nacional de Buenos Aires. 12894! 
Tesis presentada para optar al Grado de Doctor + 
en Medicina y Cirujia por Norberto Perez. (An 
Analysis of the Causes of Death in Buenos Ayres 
in 1887.) “Sve. 4 S884) sass. ssceiecensitee se oem 4) 


The Municipal Sta-— 
tistical Bureau 





Austria and Hungary— 
Oesierreichische Statistik— 
Band xvii. Heft 2. Statistik der Unterrichts-) 
anstalten, 1885-86) .......2...cscseseedsdobaeeknaseneeen toon 
Band xix. Statistik der Rachesptiove! Heft 2. Die | 7 
Ergebnisse des Concursverfahrens, 1885 .............4+. | The Central Statisti- — 
Statistische Monatschrift. Juni, Juli, 1888 ................ ' cal Commission 
Wochenausweis der Sterbefalle in den grésseren dster- 
reichischen Stidten und Gemeinden. (Current 
Thumbe rs) | o,0s.8.db.wcedos -scseecdunsdeedevsdeetees tect tact one amnnemE 
Hungary— : 
Magyarorszég Aruforgalma Ausztriaval es mas Orsza- | The Royal Hungarian 
gokkal. Fuzet 3—5. (Monthly Trade Returns) Statistical Bureau 
Mittheilungen des kén. ung. Ministeriums fiir The Ministrysau 
Ackerbau, Industrie und Handel. IV Jahrgang, | . Ha ws, 
1888, °Hoefta 6-89... ase ee gricutit a 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn— 
1885. Heft 12. Feuerschaden  ...........sccscecesseseees 
1886. Heft 10. Staatshaushalt. Heft 11. Kriegs- 
macht The RoyalHungarian 
Statistical Bureau 
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1887. Heft 3. Landwirthschaft  .............ccecee 
Ungarns Waarenverkehr mit Oesterreich und anderen | 


Lindern fiir das Jahr 1887. VII Jahrgang. Fol. ) 
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Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Austria and Hungary—Contd. 
Buparest. Die Sterblichkeit der Stadt Budapest in] M. J. Kérési, Buda- 


den Jahren 1882 bis 1885 und deren Ursachen ........ pest 

PRAGUE. Bulletin hebdomadaire de la Ville de—, et ] The Statistical Bu- 
des Communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers)........ reau of Prague 

Belgium— 

Annales des Travaux Publics de Belgique. 1¢" cahier, | The Administration 
MR PE LATS) LODO rere cctepcnmscnsevesttrsccsssssatececcsocsentesess of Mines 

Relevé officiel du chiffre dela Population du Royaume,) The Bureau of 
0 AER 0 (0) 5) ee General Statistics, 

Tableau Général du Commerce avec les Pays Etrangers Ministry of the 
RUSS ILS lens, osc. desnteces-re'svss eters ocqcouevernees Interior 

Tableau du Mouvement Commercial avec les Pays| The Ministry of 
Etrangers. Juin et Juillet, 1888 ..........cccceeeceeeseees Finance 

Brvxenies. Bulletin hebdomadaire de Statistique] Dr. E. Janssens, 
Démographique et Médicale. (Current numbers).... Brussels 


Bulgaria. Statistique du Commerce avec les Pays| The Statistical Bu- 


Etrangers pendant 1884, La. 870. wees seeessssseeesees reau 
China— 
Imperial Maritime Customs— 
Customs Gazette, January—March, 1888 ............... +) 


Returns of Trade and Trade Reports for 1887. 
Part 1. Report on the Trade of China and 
Abstract of Statistics. Part 2. Reports and | Sir Robert Hart, 
Statistics for each Port. Diagrams... >. K.C.M.G., | Pe- 

Le Saint Edit. Etude de Littérature chinoise king 
preparée par A. Théophile Piry. (In French 
and Chinese). xix + 318 pp., 4to. Shanghai, 








sts So dfn) odngdesesessorssreerbeeensonsnse 4 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. J Sema . 
meewreeries. VOL. XX11, NO. 5. 1887 .....¢..csesssserssesoseses The'Rociety 
Denmark— 
Statistique du Danemark, 4° Série— 
Lettre B. No.5. Justice civile, 1881-85 ................ 
Lettre C. No. 5. LExploitations agricoles ber ewe 
dépendances en Hartkorn, 1885 ou... eessceene ones Bree pickers 
Lettre D. No. 11. La Marine Marchande et la 
UN SUE EUS) beaters asec uses saseosesessieiesscosersseteonenents: 
Nationaloékonomisk Tidsskrift. Ny Rekke. Hefte 4, |’The Danish Political 
Sete sec oner sat esacse-sdakeneawnseacvetseee Fe a al snaps te denepaavevaper ss Economy Society 
Egypt. gy ptinn Statistical Tableau for 1887. 21st} Messrs. R. J. Moss 
RTC ESOS Voteeticsecsiecsdes-scocsdsseseseronccesodecorvssasvouss f and Co., Alexandria 
France— 
Ministére de lAgriculture. Bulletin. VII° année, 
PATS SS MEDS ....0.55c-ac.dsscosoersssseosrssocaccnsonsnsnee The Ministry of 
Statistique Agricole de la France. Résultats généraux Agriculture 
de ’Enquéte Décennale de 1882. La. 8vo0. .......... 


Another copy ou... Be Robe chad ng Panes ve <teydaheceasehgns? James Howard, Esq. 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
France—Contd. fe ; 
Album de Statistique Agricole. Résultats généraux 
de l’Enquéte Décennale de 1882. Diagrams, la. 8vo. James Howard, Esq. 
Compte Général de PAdministration de la Justice ‘ 
civile et commerciale pendant 1882 .........cceseeeeeeee The Minister of Jus- 


Compte Général de l Administration de la Justice tice, Paris 
criminelle pendant 1882... c..deiisscutsas-tasee ee ae 


Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et 
de Législation comparée, 1888— 
(Selection from Contents.) 

Juin. France—Production des alcools en 1887 
et 1886. Les quartiers pauvres et les quartiers 
riches de Paris: Maprriiisicacs.scashemensceeeae 

Juillet. France—Le Sucre, production, commerce 
et consommation. Russie—L’Industrie sucriére | The Ministry of 
et limpdt. Chili—Le commerce extérieur et Finance ‘ 
lé'‘Cabotage i002 0 ESE EEE nesdes seen 

Aotit. Espagne—Mouvement de la Propriété fon- 
ciére. Portugal—Monopole de la fabrication 
des Tabacs. Russie—Le régime des spiritueux J 

Ministére des Travaux Publics. Bulletin. Statistique] The Ministry of 





et Legislation comparée. Juin, 1888 ............scseeree Public Works 
Tableau Général du Commerce de la France avec ses | The Director-Gene- 
Colonies et les Puissances Etrangéres pendant 1887 ral of Customs ~ 
Annuaire publié par le Bureau des Longitudes, pour ) 
1856, 1862, et 1871.3 vols., 12moris..ty.. eee 


Rapport sur les Opérations des Sociétés de Secours 
* 'Mutuels pendant 1879 et 1881. Maps, 2 vols., 4to. ; 
Rapport par la Commission de Surveillance des Caisses | J. H. B. De Jouy, 
d’Amortissement et des Dépdts et Consignations:f Esq., Paris 
sur les opérations des années 1876-78. 4to. ............ 
Rapport sur les Caisses d’Epargne. Années 1873, 





1878, et 1879. Maps, 8-vols., 460. sieves 
Statistique des Péches Maritimes, 1866. 8vo. ............ 3 } 
L’ Economiste Francais, (Current weekly numbers)........ The Editor . 


Revue des Banques. Recueil mensuel des Institutions de | M. E. Fournier de 
Credit et de Prevoyance. Tome vii, fase. 7—9. 1888 Flaix, Paris 
Revue Bibliographique Universelle— 


| Partie Littéraire. Juin—Aotit, 1888 ......ccccssssessoeees . 
» Technique. Juin—Aotit, 1888... The, Hecdikor 
Revue Géographique Internationale. Nos. 150 et 151. 
L888 (olin ccccostscasesccbassltlsiieaisenslii doesn eee mn 


Revue d’Economie Politique. II* année, No. 4. 1888.\- 
(Contents.) Les communautés de famille et de village: 
EL. De Laveleye. De Vabondance de la monnaie métal- 
lique: M. Mongin. Le droit de propriété dans la a 
Société franque et en Germanie: G. Platon. Le viii® 
Centenaire de l'Université de Bologne: A. Jourdan 
Annales de I’Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. III*) 
année, No. 8, 1888. (Selection from Contents.) 
L’Incidence des Impéts sur l’Intérét des Capitaux : 
A, Delatour. L’ Afrique équatoriale—Ogouué, Congo, ¢ The Institution 
Zambeze: L. Poinsard. Du Frai des monnaies, 
specialement dans |’Union latine: P. Fanchille. La 
Conférence Internationale des Sucres: L. Poinsard - 
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Donations. | By whom Presented. 





. (a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
France— Contd. 
Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris. 1888— 
J Be Essai de météorologie économique et sociale : } 
de Foville. Les Tarifs de Chemins de fer: 
U Hoffmann. Variété—L’ Espagne et sa popula- 
eke scnahsboraesrysevasessoseos-oseancasepes 
Aotit. Une ferme de cent hectares, d’aprés les 
résultats de lenquéte agricole de 1882: 4. Coste. 
PSMA PITO AU, J RDO. 2 ls LOU. on5. 0. -nsdoneeocnsenorsecees The Society 
Septembre. La Fécondité des mariages aux Pays- 
Bas et les causes de sa variation: A. Beaujon. 
Le sixiéme Congrés international d’hygiéne et de | 
démographie: 4 Liégeard. La Statistique des 
maladies dans l'Union des chemins de fer alle- 


ELTON) EOE wrens aca scevopdoeyssnconannsoscgocsoeaser ead 
Germany— , 

Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. | 
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Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Neue Folge— 
Band xxx. Kriminalstatistik, 1886. Diagram- ; 
6 6 ee Eee eee er eape tev eaesssireseprarefassrreorsearteoteooo<u 





Band xxxi. Statistik der Krankenversicherung der : : 
BNC GIBE OOO Ge. oie, SoncecceeeoGoee cctavestsadchlbilobacessedcdsocsseseies ma me ae Statis- 
Band xxxiii. Waarenverkehr des Deutschen Zoll- Wraps giniy 20, 
gebiets mit dem Auslande, 1887. Theil 1 ............ 
Band xxxv. Statistik der WSeeschiffahrt, 1887. 
“2 A Perey ri ccranaiielonacccettedspcovesoecteboies 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich. 
Neunter Jahrgang, 1888. Maps wreessessssecssserseesanessscee i 
Prussia— 
Preussische Statistik. lxx. Statistik der Brinde . 
im preussischen Staate, 1883-84. Theil 2 ............ The Royal Statistical 
Zeitschrift des K. Preussischen Statistischen Bureaus. Bureau of Prussia 


xxvii Jahrgang, 1888. Heft 1,2. Map. ............ 
Saxony. Zeitschrift des K. Sichsischen Statistischen 
Bureaus. Zweites Supplementheft zum xxxii Jahr- | The Royal Statistical 
gang 1886 enthaltend. Die Ergebnisse der Sichsis- Bureau of Saxony 
, chen Gewerbezahlung vom 1882 ........ccessssesenseneees 
» Berlin— 
. Ermittelungen tiber die Lohn-Verhiltnisse in tah | 
0, 7s CS SCPE oe nips 
Verdffentlichungen des Statistischen Amts der Stadt Ee et ice 2S Bu- 
Berlin. Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille, 
und’ Witterung. (Current numbers) ............00+ 
FRANKFURT AM MAIN.  Statistische Mittheilungen | The Statistical Bu- 


tiber den Civilstand, im Jahre 1887. 40. w..eesscseees reau of Frankfort 
Hamsure. Tabéllarische Uebersichten des Handels] The Statistical Bu- 
und der Schiffahrt Hamburgs im Jahre 1887 ............ reau of Hamburg 


Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. Er oa i 
Tahrgang. Heft 2. 8V0. 1888. nncnnnrnnnnnn PMC ae Nias 


Greece. Bulletin mensuel du Commerce avec les Pays The Statistical Bu- 
Etrangers. UME SOEUR DESO vecdssscccesaccsccecsaccecsecssessensnes reau of Greece 
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Dunations. By whom Presented. 





(a); Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Italy— 
Annali di Agricoltura, 1887-88— 
100. Studio sulle Endemie del Cretinismo e del Gozzo 
129. Notizie sulla Pesca Marittima in Italia ............ 
141. Irrigazioni e Laghi artificiali della Spagna........ 
149. Rivista del Servizio Minerario nel 1886. Maps , The Director-General 
ANG Giagrams ¢....<.cynésa:sntgracacaccibeses eaten of Agriculture — 
151. Le R. Scuole Pratiche e Speciali.di Agricoltura 
nel Biennio 1885-86 € 1886-87 ...........sceseeeees 
152. Concorsi Agrari Regionali. Concorso di Arezzo J 
Annali di Statistica— 
Elenco delle Pubblicazioni Statistiche fatte dal Minis- } 
tero di Agricoltura, Industria e Commercio, 1861-87 
Statistica Industriale. Fasc. 11 e 12. (Provincie 
di Cagliari, Sassari, e Salerno.) Maps3.............-0006 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- 
merciale. Anno V. Giugno. 1888 Sisk. ene 
Bollettino mensile delle situazioni dei Conti degli 
Istituti d’Emissione. Anno xix, No. 5. 1888......... 
Bollettino del Ministero degli Affari Esteri. Parte 
Prima. Vol.i. Fasc. 5,6.- Vol. ii. Fasc. 1. 1888 
Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. 


Anno vi, Nos. 7—9. - 1888 © isis.ssesicserteeene nae TheDirector-General 
Bollettino Semestrale del Credito Cooperativo, Ordi- + of the Statistics of 
nario, Agrario, e Fondiario. Appendice, 1888 ........ Italy 


Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei principali 
Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current numbers).... 
Bollettino Sanitario (Direzione della Sanita Pubblica). 
Maggio, Giugno, 1888 :..:..cks<s.assc0sesereseasay ten Neen 
Commissione Reale d’Inchiesta sulle Opere Pie. Statis- 
tica delle Opere Pie, 1880 e die Lasciti di Beneficenza 
fatti nel quinquennio 1881-85. Vol.iv. Liguria.... 
Movimento Commerciale del Regno d'Italia nell’ anno 





1887) oR eskecdeobncas. gaat eee meee tee a 2 
Movimento della Navigazione nei Porti del Regno nell’ 
BTN 1887 ........00.-dnacsesritvnesredaeteceiccasee sno nn 
Risultati dell’ Inchiesta sulle Condizioni IgienicheeSani- | H. Ling Roth, Esq., 
tarie nei Comuni del Regno. Relazione Generale, 1886 Halifax 
Statistica del Commercio Speciale di Importazione e di 
Esportazione. Maggio, Giugno, 1888 ..........ceeesen ; 
Statistica Elettorale Amministrativa. 8vo. 1888 .... | TheDirector-General 
Statistica dell’ Istruzione Elementare per l’anno of the Statistics of 
Scolastico 1884-85. Introduzione. 8V0. wee Italy . 
Statistica dell’ Istruzione Secondaria e Superiore per 
Y Anno Scolastico 1885-86. Introduzione ...........00+ 
NapueEs. Bollettino Medico Demografico del comune. | The Statistical Bu- 
Nos. 1620.0 1888 0) 0105. eoecnesosstsesines che aaetaeee reau 


L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers.) Florence.... The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti. Anno IIT, 1888— 
Fasc. 4. Delle trasformazioni vecchie e recenti dell’ 
agricoltura nostra e forestiera: C. Bertagnolli. 
Appunti di Statistica teoretica a proposito d’una 
nuova opera di Augusto Meitzen: G. Salvioni. + 
Legislazione dell’ alcool nella Svizzera: 2B. 
Stringher 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Italy— Contd. 

Giornale degli Economisti. Anno IIT, 1888—Contd. 

Fasc. 5. Le corporazioni di arti e mestieri in Italia 

nei secoli xvi e xvii: OC. Supino. la recente 
evoluzione della metodologia nella scienza econo- + The Editor 
mica tedesca: C. Artom. Le scuole superiori di 
commercio: H. Morelli. Le banche Nazionali e 
la valuta negli Stati Uniti d’America: G. Rodolico ) 





Japan— 
A Brief Review of the Operations of the Home 
Department in connection with the Cholera Epi- 


RRM PLS UA BG c2rscc.qc15-secsccseccsoeccvesssaceecsssoosee aie Ca ary 
Table showing the daily number of cases and deaths ati 
of Cholera in different Localities in 1886..............00 
Mexico— 
Boletin semestral de la Estadistica de la Republica ) 
Mexicana. Afio de 1888. No.1, sm. fol. ow... 
Estadistica General de la Republica Mexicana. Ajfio 
EN SFU OS (TOT TON? o2ccccssadiascesecectistaccesereacieees Dro A. Poratet 


Nombres Geograficos de Mexico. Catalogo Alfabetico + 
de los Nombres de Lugar Pertenecientes al Idioma 
“ Nahuatl.’ Estudio Jeroglifico por el Dr. Antonio 
Pefiafiel (with a Volume of Plates). La. 8vo. 
ee E cerar card tecens corneas Sechcck Conte ee 8. 


Mexico 





Netherlands— 
Statistiek der Geboorten en der Sterfte, naar den 


Leeftijd ende oorzaken van den dood in Nederland, The Department of 


the Interior 


IEC EOC eee fen ccle aces pcccaiceicsarsecseseecsontescenscasees 
Statistiek der Scheepvaart, 1877-86. In 29 parts.| The Netherlands 
TIME re A Se fecaiete cel ac ys ciecdesssocccssscversasescnesesees Government 
Statistiek der Scheepvaart, 1887. Tweede Gedeelte. 
er re scree tars oahesescsccccseesesesesione coeses 
Statistiek van den Loop der Bevolking van Nederland Thea Notheslande 
I eRe 6e scar asetstoscresoassensseonsoceroesuee L 


Vijfjarig Overzicht van de Sterfte naar den Leeftijd Legation 


ende Oorzaken van den Dood in elke Gemeente van 
Nederland gedurende 1880-85 .......sscssscsssssesesees coeees y) 





Annuaire Statistique des Pays - Bas pour 1887 et 
AP ATECOFICULCG) © NOs 7 rice ssceseccecessccoccnecsustecassesecndeos The Statistical 
Bijdragen van het Statistisch Instituut. No. 2, 1888. Institute 
NN AIG rcccrcsccesscoccccsesecnseocecstscseervossssessssonees 


Paraguay. Revue du Paraguay. Nos. 1—4. 1¢¢| The General Statisti- 
UN Voce occ redo gs sogsaneoeosecececscecsentsooness cal Bureau 


Russia— 
» Statistique de? Empire de Russie— 
ll. Statistique des Aveugles en Russie en ca 
Maps........ ee eRe eanden cnceeravsceceessnecsacosteqosennes . 
iii. Statistique des universités et des is | hes eur ae ee 
moyennes dans la Russie d’Europe et les 
gouvernements de la Vistule, 1880 ............... : 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Russia— Contd. 


Commerce extérieur de la Russie par les frontiéres | < 
d’Europe et d’Asie en 1887. (In Russian)  ............ The Department of 
Commerce extérieur par la frontiére d’ Europe. Avril— Customs 
Juin, 888% .(in Russia) ..cccrscs. sade pee eee 
Journal of the Ministry of Finance. (Current weekly | M. A. Vessélovsky, 
numbers.) (In Russian)... 1888) ses... .nsdes+sumeieweees St. Petersburg 
Spain— 
Estadistica General del Comercio Exterior de teaea J. H. B. De J ouy, 
on 1856, La. At0  isessies.dasbereedtins degen peepee aie en Eisq., Paris ‘ 
Memorias Comerciales y Suplemento, 1888— 
It. Rotterdam, Salonica y ADO.......<:sssc:sseseservessemaee 
13. Netiva-¥ork y, Atenas .:...,..-.5.s00c-<has- meee | 
14. Malmoe, Varsovia y Boston ....cesccscscsereeeceeseres The Board of Cus- 
15. Wurttemberg, Kiel y Lisboa ..<:.--.csccsmeascursennee toms ' 
16. Niza, Mersina, Rostock, Budapest y Odessa. .... . 
17. Manchester, Guayaquil y Baltimore ...............00 i 


Resefia Geografica y Estadistica de Espaia por la 
Direccion General del Instituto Geografico y Estadis- 


tico. xxiv + 251 +1116 pp., map, 4to. Madrid, The Institute 





TBSSBY,:. .,.cb5c-.elovdesced opmeaiibeanl ablioge +» tune caherdeemenet att aman 
_ Boletin de la Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. geo The Societ 
xxiv, Nos. 4—6, . LSS. ...<s..:+0.detescumuls ne age tear «! 
Sweden— 
Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik— 
I. Telegrafvasendet, 1887. (Telegraphs)  ........+..+0+ 7) 
K. Helso-och Sjukvérden, 1886. (Sanitary Con- 
THOM) Hoses Ao sesccocseecerecsscetenssuiedec ies tee en 
N. Jordbruk och Boskapsskétsel, 1886. (Agri- 
CULIMPA) dC ....f¢ecsosoeocpeesiaiyncss i tuscee te seen eee 
O. Landtmiteriet, 1887. (Surveying) EY Lr alge: 
fed, Undervisningsviisendet, 1882-83. (Baucationy 
T. Lots-och Fyrinrittningen samt Lifraddnings- 
Anstalterna & Rikets Kuster, 1887. (Pilot- 
age, Lighthouses, Lifeboats.) Maps................ 
N. Kommunernas Fattigvérd och Finanser, 1886. 
(Poor Relied) -on oc cecc cence caiee-coseet- ee , 


General-Sammandrag éfver 1887 ars Bevillning. Sheet | The Central Statisti- 
Kapital-Konto till, Riks-Hufvud-Boken fér ar 1886 a cal Bureau 
Ofversigt af de enskilda, sedelutgifvande bankernas . 








1887. AbOs . saiecsse livaoalgestsnr ccs geidte-o0+ ceeessen ie at ean 
Ofversigt af Sveriges Riksbanks Stallning, samman- 
fattad efter 1887 Ars bokslut. 40. ........s.cscscsscecsseseees 
Riksstat. for &r 1889. Sim. 460...4.......csaveressvessscseannensameres 


Rikets in-och Utférsel af vissa varor Jan.—Dec., 
1885-86 och 1887. Jan.—Juni, 1885-88. 12 parts 
Sammandrag af Riksbankens Stallning den 30 Juli, 
1887—den 30 Juni, 1888. 12 parta.s.......:.,.csseessdheones 
Sammandrag af de solidariska enskilda bankernas samt | 
aktiebankernas och kreditaktiebolagens uppgifter fér 
den 31 Juli, 1887—30 Juni, 1888..........ccccccccesecceseseseee 
Uppgifter om Hypoteksbanken och Hypoteksforenin- 
garne for ar 1887 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 





a 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 


Switzerland— ; 
Statistique du Commerce de la Suisse avec l’Etranger | The Federal Depart- 
Te DATA gee O) fat iawrscies do Re .05i6 Kovcpenneedee dunes ment of Customs. 


Aaraau. Aargauische Statistische Mittheilungen fiir] The Statistical Bu- 
1888. Heft If. Landwirthschaftsstatistik, &c. Fol. reau 
Geneva. Bibliothéque Publique. Compte-Rendu it tat hs 
The Librarian 


Ra fos OV OLS serpin, sca see Fara ca FES asdevde cbonesinnageaves 
. F Cc 7 
Journal de Statistique Suisse.. 2 Quartal-Heft. 1888. } era bears 
‘United States— 
Preliminary Report of the Highth Census, 1860_........ 
Tenth Census of the United States, 1880. Vol. | 


The American Statis- 
tical Association 


The Hon. G. F. Hoar, 


Mortality and Vital Statistics. Part ii (with a AWishineton 


separate volume of plates and diagrams). 4to. 1886 
Reports of the Commissioner of Agriculture for 1885, 
1886, and 1887. 3 vols., maps and plates, 8vo. ........ cdi he eee: 
Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, 1887. 
BP eA CIA STAMIS ING, fi. i68t cde ywelavselovicesedacoossvonsoxsese ces 
Department of Agriculture— 
_ Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Animal] W. C. Ford, Esq., 
Prcstry Tor LOSGs > Bl atege ii. cic. cssseees.cossscsscnvesesoes Washington _ 
Reports of the Bureau of Statistics of the— (Nos. 
37—47.) [January—December, 1887.] 1 vol..... The Department of 
Monthly Reports on the Condition of Crops, &e. Agriculture 
(SSA TET a 1 oh. 20 le 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1887. Tenth ) 
CO) a ree ee Lite caccah er vncnesyones 
Report on the Internal Commerce of the United States, 
1887. (Commerce of the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers) | The Bureau of. Sta- 
Quarterly Report on Imports, Exports, Immigration, tistics, Treasury 
and Navigation for the three months ending 31st Department 
Deer OOS, [NO 8.541887 -88 |..0is.ni se cedecsceceesanessees 
Summary Statement of Imports and Exports. Nos. 
BU 1 S59) Uetisatieccssto seq hiecsoncececesedenvsenssescesescescosies f 
Reports from the Consuls of the United States. 
Nos. 91 and 92, March and April, 1888. Maps and 
ee cosh cpesssceesptiecnecadesesrctesesepsoones 
_ Third Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 
BL Ge( bPices ANG LOCKOULS .,....,..0:.c:scrcescceessecesresnees 
Proceedings of the Committee on Manufactures, House 
of Representatives, in relation to Trusts and the > W. C. Ford, Esq. 
RT UTUSE, 6 1 S880. scssercescsccccescescacsssecssnseeconees 
Massacuuserrs. [First] Report of the Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor, embracing the account of its | Charles F. Pidgin, 
Operations and Inquiries from August, 1869, to Esq., Boston 
MNS FM AITICIUBI VION IN3 So 545ck,.00-cderesesicl-ceovncsidoleacede ove 
Micuiean. The first six Annual Reports of the) 
Secretary of State relating to the Registry and | 
Return of Births, Marriages, and Deaths for 1867 | The American Statis- 
SONU ONS OC ui hose Vcwicbasionnscspsksst vig hansev indo vseseds ( tical Association 
New Jerszy: Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of | 
Statistics of Labor and Industries for 1882................ Mh . 
New York State. Annual Report of the Department | F. L Jenkins, Esq., 
of Police and Excise of the City.of Brooklyn for 1887 Brooklyn 


\ The Commissioner 


The Department of 
State 


| The Commissioner 


= 
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Donations. ; | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States—Contd. 
Pennsylvania— 

Annual Report of the Secretary of Internal Part 1. 
for the year ending 30th November, 1886. Part 1. 
Land Office. 2. Assessments. 3. Industrial 
Statistics, 1886. 4. Railroad, Canal, Navigation, 
and Telegraph Companies for 1886. 3 vols., plans 
and plates, ie, <i: aacsey.saese eee Wee Ae 

Annual Report of the Superintendent of Soldiers’ 
Orphans for 1886 _....shence.ntnrarey 

Fourteenth Annual Report of the Insurance Com- | 
missioner for 1886. Part 2. Life and Accident 
Tigran t..0...csscssors snoesteitnesa serene eee ea 

Annual Report of the Adjutant-General for 1886.... 

Seventeenth Annual Report of the Board of Com- 
missioners of Public Charities for 1886; also 
Reports and Statistics of Lunacy. Plates ............ 

Reports of the Inspectors of Mines of the Anthracite 
Coal Regions of Pennsylvania for 1886. Plates, &c. 

Report of the Pennsylvania State College for 1886, 
with the Financial Reports for 1885 and 1886. 
Plates | -.......csonesssnededoocilvdvonstlle shOleteeey: ae 

Report of the State Commissioners of Fisheries for 
1885-and 1886. | Plates=tcticce eee 

Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for the year ending 6th June, 1887 ........:.cccsseseeee 

The Common School Laws of—, and Decisions of 
the Superintendent, with Explanations, Forms, &c. 
12m.) 1888 ..c.4.stissaesessoteseeosseste ean tame J 

Rhode Island— 

Monthly Reports of Deaths in the City of Providence. ) 
Nos.'395, 397. ~ 1888 2t..002..05).., crete 

Twenty-third Annual Report upon Births, Mar- 
riages, and Deaths in the City of Providence for 
1887 sscsscrasesnassstesanpelecetooesedcerelslade. 2 te eee an S 


The American Statis- 
tical Association 


Dr. E. M. Snow, 
Providence 


Bankers’ Magazine. July—August, 1888. New York.... The Editor 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers.) 


LBB \.:scesivnsenscotecessunssusionvdel ose: Sedaeey jasaeer ttt nnn a 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekly 
numbers.) 1888 .02.:.:csecsscsscssoossedestceus ouraesas a 
The Underwriter, a National Insurance Journal. 
Vols. v, 1873; xii, 1879; xiv—xvi, 1881-83. 6 vols., Watiaeen oe Esq., 
4to. Philadelphia. <-.vcseesciscsessse1s-ssta1 0110) ane le 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia— 
Annual Reports for 1886 42.120:.:..0,.. see 
Act of Incorporation and Bye-Laws, 1885 .........00.. The American Sta- 


The Claims of the—, to Public Favor. An Address tistical Association — 
by W.S. W. Ruschenberger. 1871..........ccccsee000 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Vol. xx, 


No. 2.188801... 20a. a oe The Cog 
American Philosophical Society. Proceedings. . Vol. 
xxv, No,127. 1888) cciaki.eak.. ee . 


American Protective Tariff League. Eleven Leaflets. 


(Nos. 6—18, and 2 not numbered.) New York W. C. Ford, Esq. 
1887 
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Donations—Contd. 


‘ Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd, 
United States— Contd. 
American Social Science Association— 
Journal of Social Science: containing the Transac- 
tions of the—. No.1, June, 1869 0.0.0... D. R. Dewey, Esq., 
Proceedings of the [8rd] Conference of Charities Boston 
PPM PAD SELALOLR 1870 :2-, cis02scdasindhsscessobveteeecineet 
Cooper Union. Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the . 
ace hia ots beesta ined ‘ ‘SSS a ee 2 ci CERT The Union 
Franklin Institute. Journal. July, August, 1888 ........ The Institute 
Smithsonian Institution. Annual Report of the 
Board of Regents, July, 1885. Part 2. Maps sa The Institution 
Pee WMS Es ec cseatiesccesca5c6asiondsocesatssesasisivensessess 
Political Science Quarterly. Vol. ivi, 1888— 
No. 2. Control of Immigration: R. UM. Smith.) 
Surplus Revenue: C. F. Randolph. Reform of 
the Federal Service: F. P. Powers. The State 
and the Poor: H. W. Farnam. The English 
Local Government Bill: #. J. Goodnow. The 
German Emperor: J.0W. Burgess c..cccscusscieccecseens > The Editor 
No. 3. Economie and Social Aspects of Trusts : 
G. Gunton. Inequality of the States: W. A. 
Dunning. Suspension of Habeas Corpus during 
the War of the Rebellion: 8. G. Fisher. Consti- 
tutions of the State of New York: J. H. Dougherty ) 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. ii, 1888. No. 4. } 
(Contents.) Wage Statistics and the next Census of 
the United States: R. MZ. Smith. Ruskin asa Political 
Economist: F. J. Stimson. Notes and Memoranda— | + 
The Distribution of Products. Business Profits and j 
Wages. The Rate of Interest. Tariff Acts under | 
the Confederation. Notes on early Banking Schemes J 





Venezuela. Gaceta Oficial. (Current numbers.) 1888.... Statistical Bureau 


International. Congresso Internazionale di Beneficenza ) 
in Milano, Agosto, 1880. Comitato Ordinatore. La | 
Beneficenza in Milano. Notizie Storico-Eeonomico- | . 
Statistiche raccolte per incarico del comitato dal pie We 
sacerdote Luigi Vitali, xxxi +637 pp., la. 8vo. | 
EEN UN eg cca sty citeaiduiasssvdsviveceesterssveyscvess y 


(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
India, British— 

Statistical Abstract relating to British India from x 
1877-78 to 1886-87. Twenty-second number. | Thea Peers lane 
Me mREL COC UNE eC iliibsccadces-culelesseldsseisentescseess ‘ 

Prices and Wages in India. Sixth issue. Parts 1, ) 

Average Annual Prices of Food-Grains and Salt 
(1861-87). 2, Fortnightly Prices of Food-Grains 
and Salt for 1887. 3, Wages of Skilled and Un- 





The Department of 


Skilled Labour (1873-87). 8V0.  .....cccsececessesssteeesees +  Fimance and Com- 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. Nos. 1—3, merce, Calcutta 
RE VDT UIT eelb des), LLL sdcLdabecddocaiddscsssslbaesal 


Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly 
Accounts. Nos. 11 and 12, 1887-88. No. 1, 1888-89 ) 


VOL. LI. PART III. vex 
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Donations. | 


(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions— Contd. 
India, British— Contd. 

Bompay Presidency. Report on the Operations in 

connection with the Income Tax for the year 


1886-872 Folie. cn csssssoneredustleens coon anergy ae 
India Ofiice. Catalogue of the Library of the— and 
Index. Voli (in 2.vols.).  Svo.; 1888 ees 


Asiatic Society of Bengal— : 
Journal. Vol. lvi, part 2, No. 4, 1887. Vol. lvii, 


part 2, No.1, 1888. “Plates sc.ci3.,001cur eee 
Proceedings. February and March, 1888. Maps and 
Platesac.us. sccesscipeosorsetgeqnsncemenbanpeheenlae ene eee ee 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Sessional Papers, Session 1888— 
Vol. i. Public Accounts for 1886-87. Estimate for } 


1888-89 » 0) cdusoiponscyesspbens da heneetenee oat nace 
» ui. Report of the Auditor-General on Appro- 
priation Accounts for 1886-87... 
» ll. Trade and Navigation for 1886-87. ............ 
», iv. Report of the Minister of Agriculture for 
1887 


eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee r eer Teer r errr er Ty 


»5 Vv. Report on Canadian Archives, 1887. Map. 
5, Vi. Criminal Statistics for 1886. Mortuary 
Statistics for 1887. Report on Experi- 
mental Farms for 1887 .............. ees 
» Xl. Report of the Department of Militia and 
Defence, 1887. Report on Penitentiaries 
for 1886-87. Report of the Secretary of 
State for 1887. Report of Department 
of Public Printing and Stationery for 
1886-87. Report of Board of Exami- 
ners for the Civil Service for 1887. 
Report on the Antwerp International 
Fixhibition for 1885 4...\.te eee 

» xii. Report of the, Postmaster-General for + 
1886-87. Report of the Department of 
the Interior for,1887....1::i-0:<c0nuee eee 

» xii. Report of the Department of Indian 
Affairs for 1887. .c.:ssis ose yertennse neem 

» xv. List of Shareholders in Chartered Banks, 
1887. Civil Service List of Cunada. 

Report on the Library of Parliament........ 

Budget Speech of Sir Charles Tupper, Minister of 
Finance, 1888, Diagrams is, 4...0000000 ane 
Canal Statistics for Season of Navigation 1887 ............ 
Correspondence relative to seizure of British American 
Vessels by the United States Authorities in 1886-87 
Correspondence relative to the Fisheries Question, 
1887 -B8...csisssonsssnedsmasuhenerddeadeee rievac dbs caveat aa 
pene on the Fisheries Protection Service of Canada, 
DEST. ncrrinpsisaousvesstpeeleeeyseeuaue gsseldeu ce tgaatae Geena 
Proceedings of the Colonial Conference at London in 
1887 in relation to Imperial Postal and Telegraphic 
Communications through Canada 
Criminal Statistics for 1886 


Smee emer eee eee reer eeeeerereunee 


By whom Presented. . 


J. A. Baines, Esq., 
Bombay 


The Secretaryof State 
in Council of India 


The Society 


J. G. Bourinot, Esq., 
LL.D., &c., Ottawa 
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Donations— Contd. 
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_(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Oontd. 
Canada, Dominion of —Conti. 
Report of the Select Committee on Fraudulent 


Practices upon Farmers of the Dominion, 1888 ........ FG Beene 
Railway Statistics of Canada, 1887 ..........ccccsesccsscceeees ary Dee Oe ce 
Supplement to Minister of Public Works’ Report for | Bat Oy he 

ee ey ey crete er ately lecevcnteey gssescscsovnacesseseons 4 


Royal Society of Canada, Proceedings and Transactions Thats 
BURR EON ILLN IBLOS ALO? oa re estceessitisesscsiescseeesoes detente 
Insurance and Finance Chronicle. June—August, 1888.... The Editor 


Cape of Good Hope. 
Statistical Register of the Colony for 1887, containing ] The Colonial Secre- 


also Agricultural Statistics for 1888............cccceee tary 
Another copy .........0 BOER gsseke ces eedarve sri Lssthonensbnesnees cssesonee Hon. J. X. Merriman 
Wet 1887. Bods rene abe” | The Education Ofice 
Durban Chamber of Commerce, Natal. Annual Re-] The Chamber of 
Pe 8 SU Coca hc ensctassesetacececeeD¥ssedsessees Commerce 
Jamaica. Annual Report of the Registrar-General for | The Registrar-Gene- 
the year ending September, 1887. Hol. vu... ral of Jamaica 
New South Wales. Blue Book for 1887..............0.0000 es Boi eae 
atistician 


New Zealand— 
Government Insurance Department — 
Annual Report of the Government Insurance Com- 
EOE COURS fot) BONS 5.55.) sacisesccoiscecesecaevvcsececaies D. M. Luckie, Esq., 
Quinquennial Investigation, 1885. Second Division Wellington 
of Profits. Annual Report, 1886... 
Case for opinion drawn up by F. W. Frankland, 
Government Actuary and Statist, on behalf of the—, f The Author 
with opinion of the Actuaries consulted. Fol., 1888 


Queensland. Supplement to the Government Gazette | The Registrar-Gene- 
(containing Vital Statistics). Nos. 15,37,and64. 1888 f{ ral of Queensland 


Trinidad— 
Synopsis of Wardens’ Returns for 1887. [Giving num- 
bers of Landowners, Taxpayers, Householders, &c.] | H. J. Clark, Esq., 
ee ee en east ee orl ans Slane <saneacsnnisverkeccossacecnesaesees Trinidad 
Our Trade with Venezuela (1878-87). Fol. 1888 .... 


Victoria— 
Statistical Register of Victoria for 1886, and parts } 
MRO TR US Fe gear a. sds Levee casends doc scdaseiesiecsesnness 
Ninth Annual Report of the Government Statist on | H. H. Hayter, Esq., 


BE OCPE TIES IGT PESG © i..c.cicincaseese-sssssesecseeasasones C.M.G., Govern- 
Second Annual Report of the Proceedings of the ment Statist 

Government Statist in connection with ‘Trades 

MRITIMOE LCTIOEE LOTCEGS 7 olo50) Ler.<dasncseccecescnedorsescemassonse 


The Gold Fields of Victoria. Reports of the Mining oe 
Registrars for the quarter ended March, 18 | Ree cba 
MEME ATR LOLs... ccitesvesouesssesvaveysosopesverorsees tess 


Pe ye 
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(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 
Army Medical Department. Report for 1886, with | 

Appendix. Vol. xx VIM G.0cc cM iitissdesee ee eee J 

Army Veterinary Department— + : 
i n m rses for . 

MHSSL-68. Folio, } Dy. George tleoaa 

Annual Reports and Statistical Returns for 1884-86. 

Board of Trade Journal, 1888— 
(Selection from Contents.) 

June. Shipbrokerage Fees in French Ports. The) 

Co-operative Congress. Factory Operatives in 
Germany. Agricultural Statistics of Germany .... 

July. Water Power employed in Manufacturing in 
the United States. Condition of Labour in the 
State of New York. The Sprat Fisheries of France. 
The Resources of New Mexico and Dakota _........ 

August. Tea Cultivation in Assam. French Legis- ¢ The Board of Trade 
lation for regulating Female and Child Labour. e 
Brazil as a Field for Emigration. Flax Industry 
of the United States ©..0.....cs:sdsssn eee ees ereleenrenenaan 

September. Cost of Manufacturing Worsted Coat- 
ings in England and the United States. Cattle 
Breeding in Russia. The Russian Sugar Industry ; 

Mining and Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom | Secretary of State for 
for 1887. [0-5464.}- 1888 %..1...cccts-ce teen Home Department 
Railway Returns for England and Wales, Scotland, \ 

and Ireland for 1887. [C-5480.] 1888................. 

Railways. General Report on the Share and Loan E 

Capital, Traffic in Passengers and Goods, and the i Board of Trade 


The Department 





Working Expenditure and Net Profits from Rail- 
way Working of the Railway Companies for 1887. 
-C-6504,] 1888 ).cscuu.2teli esis. 
Railways of the United Kingdom. Summary of bys 
Statistics of—, for the years 1877, 1883-87. scale J. Shillito, Esq., York 
Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom ‘for 
1873-87. Thirty-fifth number. [C-5506.| 1888.... } The Soong a 
Statistical Miscellany [of Parliamentary Papers]. Vols. . 
i-syif) Fol... Sek ted \ Mrs Paya 
Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreign Countries 
and British Possessions. Annual Statement for 1887. 
[C-5451.] 1888 ..:..222 2B acetone ee The Board of Trade 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Returns. June— | 
August, 1888 


CHOC CHEE OEE H OEHHA EH EEEHEE EHH FO OOOH HE SOE HH EEE ESE HEHE OS EHOEOS 


England— 


Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven other | The Registrar-Gene- 
great Towns. (Weekly Returns.) (Current numbers) ral of England 
British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. 5 parts. | The Trustees of the 
4tO. 1888) aie Riel giadsccitecn con British Museum 

London— 
Criminal Returns of the Metropolitan Police for| The Chief Commis- 
ia oY MPEP er a ie ee oe sioner of Police 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. Annual Reports of 
the Statistical Committee and the Medical Superin- Phe hanes 
tendents of the Infectious Hospitals and Imbecile ee 
Asylums for 1887, 8yo. 


PERO O eee eee meee eee eee enesereee rate 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions— Contd. 
England— Contd. 
London— Contd. 


Wandsworth District. Report on the Sanitary] The District Board 


Condition of the, during 1887. 80. oo. of Works 
Brrmineuam. Report on the Health of the Borough | The Medical Officer 
for 1887. Map and diagrams, 8V0. .......scsssccssseeeees of Health 
Ireland— 


Twenty-fourth Detailed Annual Report of the Regis- 
trar-General of Marriages, Births, and Deaths in 

RO PN 0087: 0 LBBB occ cescescccecsssescscsssedeccecesoneoces 

Quarterly Return of Marriages to March, Births and ' The Registrar-Gene- 
Beeabieita ING, 1888, N00 98 ...c.ccciseccseccesssscsescesscserse ral of Ireland 

Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Weekly Re- 
turns). (Current numbers) 





PO Ce DO STO ESE OO OEE DODO DS Ere HEE O LEH OED 


Scotland— | 
Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
for the Quarter ending 30th June, 1888. No. 134 Tio Reset Gane 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal 1 = S ‘ él 1 
Towns. (Weekly and Monthly Returns.) (Current snes Sains iia 
numbers) 


POOP OCCT HHO HH eee ETOH HEE OOEHET SHES HEE O EEO OEODE EES HESSD OOOH HODES ES OEES 


(d) Authors, &c. 
ATKINSON (EDWARD). On the Collection of Revenue.) The American Statis- 


Berner Gn» BOSCO 1867) Fssic.chicceccisesilatiisiasesesceenen tical Association 
Cit 
“ee F.). Homestead Laws. ue pp., 8vo. carte mie ation 
Biees (IT. Hesketn), The Grammar of Indian Finance, 
1883-84 to 1886-87. vi + 37 pp., 8vo. Rangoon, 1888 ts 


Borner (A., Buy). Essaide Statistique Agricole. Super- 
ficie des diverses Cultures de l’ Egypte, 1887. 35 pp., 
MOD SOS occ cece ascend ccansushslsnserloccsececocdercccees 

Bovrinor (JoHN GeorGe). Manual of the Constitu- 
tional History of Canada from the earliest period of 
the year 1888. xii + 238 pp., 8vo. Montreal, 1888 

Bourne (Wittiam). Bourne’s Handy Assurance 
Manual, 1888. (First year of publication.) 124 pp., 
a oieccisecselecesscostisessorsssassccores 

Canny (M.). The New Olive Branch: or an attempt to 
establish an Identity of Interest between Agriculture, 
Manufactures, and Commerce. Second edition. 130 Pps; 
See Ciladelphia, LBZ Sic... cccekescscsecetesesssseseenssesees 

Ciark (Henry James). The Material and Moral Pro- 
gress of Trinidad during the last fifty years. 8 pp. $ The Author 
MMMM TT LASS slik ccikeceescssccecstavuctesssvscenscvalecsseeascecees 

Craigie (Mason P. G.). Local Taxation in Great 


” 


@ritam:” 24 pp., la Svo. Rome, 1888.........:..csssceseee coe 3 
Daria Vorra (Riccarno). Sulla recente Depressione 
Heonomica. 40 pp., 8vo. Firenze, 1888 vce 4 


Du Puynopr (Gustave). Des Lois du Travail et de la 
Population. 2 yols., 8vo. Paris, 1860 


Core e ee reeeravererenees 


or 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Fenton (J. J.). The. Public Finances, Loans, and 
Statistics of Australia and Tasmania. 31 pp., 8vo. > The Author 
Melbourne. [1888] .2..,..c.sc0s;00 eneeerereetra eee 
Fiorgst (Sasino). Il Socialismo di Stato nella Ragione 
e nella Vita Odierna libri due d’ un saggio di Fo | x 
Economica. xix + 246pp., 8vo. Bologna, 1888 .... 
FoviLiE (ALFRED Dg). Les Eléments caractéristiques de 
la Statistique Nationale. 11 pp., diagram, 8vo. Paris, 1887 
Hooper (GeorGE N.). Proposals ... for adapting 
School Studies and Teaching to the requirements of | C. M. Kennedy, Esq., 


bP 


those having to maintain themselves .. . after leaving C.B. 
School. 33:pp., 8v0.: / 1888 9....isss.scaxsesetee ae saeeee ee : 
JOHNSON (GeEoR@r). Johnson’s Graphic Statistics.| J. G. Colmer, Esq., 
viii + 80 pp. of diagrams, 8vo. Ottawa, [1887] ........ C.M.G. 
Kérési (J.)— 


Die hauptstidtische Feuerversicherung. 7 pp., 8vo.....} 
Bulletin Annuel des Finances des Grandes a The Author 
VII* année, 1883. 47 pp., la. 8vo. 1888 ........:....... 

LArran (Tuomas). The Medical Profession in the ) ; 
Three Kingdoms in 1887. The Essay to which was 
awarded the Carmichael Prize of ake by the Council The, Royal College 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, 1887. 
viii + 385 pp., 8vo.; Dublin, 1888) cc... ietveneenees 3 

MacDowatt (ALEX. B.). Curve Pictures of eat Tha Nathor 
for the Social Reformer. 49 pp, diagrams, 8vo. 1888 

McDonnett (W. D.). A History and Criticism of the 
Various Theories of Wages: being the Whately 


Surgeons in Lreland 


Memorial Prize Essay for 1887. 72 pp., 8vo. Dublin, ? 
LESS | 1.55.50. 0005005 sot cosanvsbuwoue ee dbebo side oNleatile hha etl eyes gee tnae aan 
Mayr (Groar von). Arbeiterversicherung und Sozial- 
statistik. 59 pp., 8vo. ‘Tiibingen [1888] .................. ‘ 
Morpecart (Gratz). Notes ‘on the Classification of 
Railroad Accounts and the Analysis of Railroad Rates. * 


9 pp., BVO, “LESS 2, 0. i ayenssenbeelslekebe os .t emt e ren acer Ghee eae 
Moreau pE Jonnes (AtEx.). Recherches Statistiques 
sur l’Esclavage Colonial et sur les moyens de le sf — 
primer. 276 pp., Svo... Paris,.1842..3..2.eee eee 
Mvetuer (Dr. TrRan@). Untersuchungen tiber den Prof Jc d 
gegenwartigen Stand der Agrarstatistik... vill + "Halle. a 
184 pp., 8vo.  Jéna, 13888... c. ise ee yeaa se ted 
NEYMARCK (ALFRED). Colbert et son Temps. 2 vols., 
Svo.. Paris, 187712. cies. tee Rez les te atone eee } 
Norfolk (Ernest W.)— 
Compensation. Should compensation be given on the 
compulsory extinction of Licences, and if so, from 
what source? 22 pp:, Svo.- 1886 ©.:.ccn eee | The Author 
Licensing Points. Second edition, revised and en- 
larged. 352 + cxlvui pp., Svo.. 1886). cane eee 
PETERSEN-STuDNITZ (ALEKSIS). Om Arbejdsstatistik. 
26 pp., 8vo. ‘—Kobenhavn,1888.......:00:....seseaaeneeene a 
Pirxrin (Trmotuy). <A Statistical View of the Commerce 
of the United States of America: its connection with | 
Agriculture and Manufactures; and an Account of the | 
Public Debt, Revenues, and Expenditures of the United r 
States. Second edition, with additions and correc- 
tions. xii + 445 + vii pp., 8vo. New York, 1817 aa 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
PLarr (James). Democracy. xxvi+184 pp., 8vo. 1888....The Author 
Ra¥FFALOVICH (ARTHUR). L’ Année Economique (1887-88). 
Finances Publiques, Législation Economique, Tarifs 
Douaniers, Socialisme, Marchés Financiers et Commer- i 
MMOD DN. OVO0) EATIS, LESS)... .ccscscesesccseeceoees 
Rivington (WALTER). The Medical Profession of the ) 
United Kingdom, being the Essay to which was 
awarded the first Carmichael Prize of 2001. by the | ve HES Corser % 
Council of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, Hee Ss eee 
mses 1200 pp., Svo.. Dublin, 1888... 
Rowpe (RK. T.). A Practicable Decimal System for 
Great Britain and her Colonies. vi + 15 pp., illustra- +» The Author 
RI VEL OOS Sense Rorevsscacseatdelcssquatsciseeoadessssecenssesaconsestens 
SaLeRNO (GuIsEPPE Ricca). Scienza delle Finanze.| M. G. Barbera, 
ee 2OS PP OVO.. HITEIIZE, 1888 ......00...cecccsssssssssnseoeoee Firenze 
Sareant (WittiAmM L.). Essays of a Birmingham : 
Manufacturer. Vol. u. 341 foe ByoMe SFO rcs. } Be eos 
Smith (RicuMonD M.). Wage Statistics and the next 


Census of the United States. 29 pp., 8vo. [1888.].... 2 
STEVENSON (JAMES). The Arabs in Central Africa and 
at Lake Nyassa... 16+ 6pp., 8vo. Glasgow, 1888 % 


Tattack (WILIIAM). Penological and Preventive Prin- 
ciples, with special reference to Europe and America; | The Howard Asso- 
and to the Diminution of Crime, Pauperism, and ciation 
Intemperance... x+ 414 pp., 8vo. 1889 ow. 
Tracy (Count Drsturr). A Treatise on Political 
Economy; to which is prefixed a Supplement to | 
preceding work on the understanding or Elements of 
Ideology ; with an Analytical Table and an Introduc- r Te 
tion on the Faculty of the Will. xxviii + 254 pp., 
PAE CLOOT COCO WIT, USL 7 cn. cssccsnccncesonssosvosessssedevssessvenarsuseee 
Warpven (D. B.). Description Statistique, Historique 
et Politique des Etats-Unis de P Amérique rey 
trionale, depuis |’Epoque des premiers Etablissements 
jusqu’a nos Jours. 5 vols., maps and plate, it 
I MI Si ilcseasscncecLterssspeosudsnveosnsannvenceses 
Wrigut (CarroLtt D.). The Growth and Purposes of 
Bureaus of Statistics of Labor. 17 pp., 8vo. Boston, | The Author 





WorthingtonC.Ford, 
Esq., Washington 
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(e) Societies, &c. (British).* 
Association of Chambers of Commerce. Memorandum 
on. the Salonica Nisch Railway as a means of opening ( C. M. Kennedy, Esq., 
Southern Servian Markets to British Commerce. 8vo. C.B., London 
reer ey ei eescewoesacenscarnvonatocsavejseceusecessrsces soseeses 
Bimetallic Conference. Proceedings of the, held at Man- 
chester... 1888. 128 pp., 8vo. Manchester, 1888... 
Blairlodge School. Commercial Bureau. Report by 
R. C. Millar to the Scotch Education Department. The Author 
eee cosas chapeek onsacsessacoosencessarecess 
Church of England Burial, Funeral, and Mourning The Rey. F. Law- 
Reform Association. Eight Annual Report, 1886. 8yo. rence 


Asm MeNiel, Esq. 








_ * Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various countries 
or possessions to which they belong. 
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(e) Societies, &c. (British)—Contd. 
Cobden Club. Report of the Annual General Meeting, 
1888, including an Address by G. W. Medley, Esq., + The Club 
on the Triumph of Free Trade. (8v0.0m-:2--uenee 
East India Association. Journal. Vol. xx, Nos. 3—5, 
BVO. 1888  w.escsscsincdusseocessenceceeedarsnastegh inayat eae eaanem ene” 
Institute of Actuaries. Journal of the—, Vol. xxvii, : 
part 3.. July, 1888.) Sv0. 2.2220. sessions ee git t 


The Association 


Institute of Bankers. Journal. September, 1888 ............ i 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Minutes of ae The Institute 
Vols, xciii and xciv, plates. Svo.\ 1S8S307)an ee 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers— 
Proceedings. . No.2. «1888 ‘i.,..55..c.4.scueneeernqeeeeee eet ee 


” 

Address of the President, E. H. Carbutt, Esq. 1888. The Author 
London Chamber of Commerce. Journal. Nos. 77 and| The Chamber 

T8.- WB8B8..2.0l is ccedectensetivesntebenesossteke lepine aan Commerce 
Manchester Statistical Society. Transactions. Session ) 

1887-88. (Contents): Socialism, its Arguments and 

Aims: W.Graham. Prospects of International Arbi- 

tration: Rk. M. Pankhurst. A Consideration of some 

of the Effects of the Landlords’ Preferential Position 

upon Commerce and Agriculture: &. C. Richards. . m4 gociet 

Notes on Taxation and Rating: 7. H. Elliott. Vital + aay 

Statistics of Towns: A. Ransome. The Modern } 

Languages Problem in Modern Education: L. C. 

Casartelli. The Free Library Movement in Man- 

chester: W. R. Credland. 'The Constitution of the 

United States: HF. Hale «c.siistcccccensg tection ae 


J 
Midland District Miners’ Fatal Accident Relief Society. | T. Y. Stream Esq., 


Actuarial Report as at 31st December, 1887. Fol. .... London 
North Staffordshire Chamber of Commerce. Report of | C. M. Kennedy, Esq.) 
the Council, March, 1888., 8Y0. 0. -.:2-fh-cbaenseeneeeeu ance C.B., London 
Royal Colonial Institute. Vol. xix, 1887-88. 8vo. ........ The Institute 


Royal Geographical Society. Proceedings. June— . 
noite 1888 sie obser eo OeaiNe fines Bete coxpetaee : 5 cedhedpuees lads PERCE Goeth 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. Proceedings. 
April —dJ une, 1888 i..iiiscceskssansconseasencense\esenesmapananee sit aaeamtaae 4 
Royal Society. Proceedings. Nos. 268—270. 1888 ........ 7 
Royal Society of Edinburgh— 
Proceedings. Sessions 1883-84 to 1886-87. 4 vols. 
Svo. Maps and plates  ..........ssssscccsncsencsessnntenuespesraens 
Transactions. Vol. xxx, part 4; vol. xxxi; vol. xxxii, ‘ 
parts 2—4; vol. xxxiii, parts 1 and 2. Plates. | 
Ato. Sessions 1882-83 to 1886-87........:s00 sesseeesseeeees 
Royal United Service Institution, Journal. Vol. xxii. | my, 7 bituti 
No. 144.) 1888; Plates: 8¥0.).¢10:-20:.- 1 ee oe ee 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Statistical Tables of the | my, Hospital - 
Patients under treatment during 1887. 8Vo0. . ......... } yh eee 
Society of Accountants and Auditors. List of Members. 
Extracts from the Articles and are -Laws. 8yo. The Society 
DB8S isscccis cited ieee tata oe sss geben ionk Mek Sab eg ee 
Society of Arts— 
Journal. (Current numbers).  1888........sececsesesssenceners 
Report of the Conference on Canals and Inland Sav} 
gation... . 1888.98 pp. Map. -8v0..-1888 j..tieaes 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in F orenee 
Parts. Report for 1857. Maps. 8V0. s.sesssessscsseveennes } 
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(e) Societies, &c. (British)—Contd. 
Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland. Journal. ) 
_ No. 4. Vol. ix. 1888. (Contents): Homestead 
Laws: C. F. Bastable. The Drought of 1887 and 
its effects on Irish Agriculture: R&R. “Ml. Barrington. 
The Story of the North American Fisheries: 7. Con- 
nolly. The Present position of the National Finances : 
C. Hason. Sliding Scales for Rent: MM. O’ Brien. 
Decimal Money: 2. R. Cherry. Emigration and 
Immigration: C. F. Bastable. On Swiss Land Banks: | 
NR Ca Me atc sdo.etieeetiedissdecsscvlecurescsessecens J) 
eres f The Inatitation 


c The Society 





(f) Periodicals, &c. (British) .* 











Mr OUT POE yiaaccidessticseActieeco-cnssdenesseee Current numbers |} The Editor 
Bankers’ Magazine (London), The ........ He F 
Building Societies and Land ae 
panies Gazette, The 0.1.0... fe v 
Commercial World, The...............c:ccccceeeees “3 - 
Mestre DLGie acces ch cveteccessscoonssocseacesveens a ns 
PEE EMIT LWGS ce cwstes vsserectsispeneeacseece Seiten. ve =p 
Insurance Poser chet hc . mek are 
ne Reed. EMME sh ok cevecdesesss e bs 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ............ * i 
Tron and Coal Trades’ Review, The ........ in 
» Machinery Market, The ...........:csssscsssssseee be ms 
TG) Gs G9 6 a Ni: 3 
Policy-Holder Journal, The .............0. Ris 3 
ee CHG fey e) sce tlssseksliscssorssedevcessose % 4! 
Nanitary Record, The ...........cerseessseoers i 5 
IN CYB) oes cess faret ccs ssachnoadasecdecvecs FP a 
Phipping World, The’...............csssscsseeees 35 5 
MENS ME O23 suds scl ecdvceasdesoscesseesee * 
Purchases. 
Authors— 


Bauerliche Zustande in Deutschland. 1883. 

Buxton (8.). Finance and Politics. 2 vols. 1888. 
Ingram (J. K.). History of Political Economy. 1888. 
Leroy-Beaulieu (P.). Précis d’Economie Politique. 1888. 
Molinari (G. De). La Morale Economique. 1888. 
Sidgwick (H.). Principles of Political Economy. 1887. 


Parliamentary Papers— 
_ For Session 1887— 
Corn Averages. Total Quantities of Wheat, Barley, and Oats returned for 
the ‘‘ Gazette”? Average Prices, &c. (108.) 
Colonial Possessions. Papers relating to, for 1884-86. [C-5071.] 
Destitute Aliens. Laws of Foreign Countries respecting Admission of. 
C-5168. 
ca Immigration. Statistical Tables relating to, for 1886. (32.) 


* Foreign and Colonial Periodicals will be found under the various countries. 
or possessions in which they are issued. 
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Parliamentary Papers—Contd. 
For Session 1887— Contd. 
Friendly Societies. Part C of the Report. of the Chief Registrar for 1886. 
310-IT. 
Prive of heat 4 in France, Belgium, and Prussia in 1834, 1845, 1855, and 
1885, &c. (247.) 
Public Expenditure. Return of (Hxchequer Issues) Charges on Texel 
1857-58 to 1886-87. (237.) : 
Railways in India. _ Report for 1886-87 on. [C-5122.] . 
Sea Fisheries of the-United Kingdom. Statistical Tables relating to. (36.) 
Suez Canal. Returns of Shipping and Tonnage, 1884-86. [C-5000.] 
Wheat and Flour Imports for the twenty years 1866-86. (290.) 
For Session 1888— 
Agricultural Adviser. First Report of the. [O-5275. 1 
Charity Commission, Thirty-fifth Report, with Appendices. [C-5347.] 
Cyprus. Report of the High Commissioner for 1887. [C-5251.] 3 
Emigration and Immigration. Statistical Tables relating to, in 1887. (2.)— 
Ecclesiastical Commission. Tortieth Report, with Appendix. [C-5330. } 
Elberfeld Poor Law System. Reports on, and German Workmen’ s Colonies. 
C-5341. 
eta India iatoine Accounts), 1886-87 and 1887-88. (167.). 
Education (Science and Art Department). Thirty-fifth Report. [C-5279.] 
Emigration (Colonies). Report on the Emigrants’ Information Office for 
1887-88. [C-5391.] 
.Factories and Workshops. Report of Chief Inspector for 1887, [C- 52a 
Foreign Taxes on Carriages. [C—5320.] 
Foreign Trade. Statistical Tables relating to Progress of. _[C-5297. | 
Gold and Silver Commission. Second Report. [C-5248,] 
Local Taxation Returns for England and Wales. Parts 1 ond 2. St and 
96-1). 
fave Statistics. Wages in Belgium. [C-5269.] ° |’ 
Life Assurance Companies. Accounts and Actuarial Reports for 1887.. ay (37. ) 
Meteorological Council. Report of the, for 1887. [C-5280.] 
Price of Bread in France. Reports from Consuls on. [C0-5258.].. «> 
Railway Rates (United States), with First Annual Heport of the etna 
Commerce Commission, [C-5339. | 
Railway Accidents. Returns of, for 1887. [C-5360.] 
Recent Changes in the Prices of Exports and Imports. Report on. : aes 1 


Periodicals— 
American Almanac for 1888. 
Annual Register for 1887. 
s Statistician for 1888. 
Annuaire de l’Economie Politique pour 1887. 
Clergy List for 1888. 
Directory of Directors for 1888. 
Government Year Book for 1888. 
Hazell’s Annual Cyclopedia for 1888. 
Howe’s Directory of Metropolitan Charities for 1888. 
Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed, and Official Classes fs 1888. 
», London Suburban Directory for 1888. 
May’s Press Guide for 1888. 
Mitchell’s Newspaper Press Directory for 1888. 
Medical Directory for 1888. 
Routledge’s Almanack for 1888. 
Sell’s Directory of the World’s Press for 1888. 
Shelley’s Complete Press Directory for 1888. 
Statesman’s Year Book for 1888. 
Times Register of Events in 1887. 
Year Book of Scientific and Learned Societies for 1888. 
Times, The, for 1845, 1846, and 1847, and various odd numbers. 
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| JOURNAL 
OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


DECEMBER, 1888. 


The InaucuraAL Appress of Dr. T. Granam Batrovr, F.R.S., &c., 
Honorary Physician to Her Majesty the Queen, PRESIDENT 
of the Royau Sratisticat Soorery. Detiverep 20th November, 
1888. 


Ox taking the chair for the first time as your President, it is my 
pleasing duty to return you my sincere thanks for the honour you 


have done me in electing me to that post. I-feel it indeed a great 


honour that you have thought me worthy to be enrolled in the 


same list with the eminent and distinguished Fellows who have 


been Presidents of the Society since its foundation, but I appre- 
ciate it still more highly as an expression, on the part of those very 
competent to judge, of their approbation of the manner in which, 
during a somewhat long career, I have endeavoured to promote the 


search after truth by those means which it has been the special 


object of this Society to cultivate. 


It is gratifying to me to be able on the present occasion to 
congratulate you on the continued prosperity and progress of the 
Society. During the last session we added 147 names to our list 
of Fellows, and for the first time our number exceeded 1,000; but 
while we have reason to be satisfied with the increase of our 


numbers, we have also cause for regret in the reduction which 


unavoidably occurs from year to year by deaths and resignations, 
amounting during the past twelve months to 13 and 28 respec- 
tively. Since our annual general meeting in June we have lost 
5 Fellows, and among them are included two of our old members, 
Mr. Frederick Purdy and the Rey. HE. Wyatt-Edgell, who, in their 
day, had done very good work for the Society. 

Mr. Purdy was elected a Fellow in 1837; he served on the Council 
from 1860 till 1882; was Honorary Secretary from 1863 to 1873, 


_and Editor of the Journal during the same period; and was Vice- 


President in 1877, and again in 1879. Besides several articles 
which he contributed to the Journal, he read five papers to the 


- Society: one in 1860, on the Statistics of the English Poor Rate 


before and after the passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act; 
two, in 1861 and 1862, on the Harnings of Agricultural Labourers 
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in England and Wales, and in Scotland and Ireland ; one in 1863, — 
on the Expenditure of the United Kingdom for Colonial Purposes ; 
and one in 1871, on the Preparation and Printing of Parliamentary 
Statistics. Mr. Purdy was employed on the Poor Law and Local 
Government Boards for the long period of forty-nine years, and, as 
pointed out by Dr. Mouat in his History of the Statistical Society, 
to him we are indebted for the introduction of a sound system of 
the statistics of pauperism. During the cotton famine of 1862-64, — 
he forwarded to the Government, week by week, a statement of the 
number of paupers relieved in each of the Poor Law Unions 
affected by the famine—a work involving an immense amount of 
labour and requiring indomitable perseverance for its execution. 
Mr. Purdy was an indefatigable worker, and was noted for care in 
the collection of his figures and caution in drawing deductions 
from them. The reports of the Local Government Board are 
monuments of his industry, accuracy, and intelligence. ; 

The Rev. EH. Wyatt-Hdgell was elected a Fellow in 1838, and 
served on the Council from 1848 to 1856, and again in 1862. He 
read four papers to the Society: one in 1839, on the Moral 
Statistics of the Parishes of St. James, St. George, and St. Anne, 
Westminster; in 1849, on the Plan Adopted for taking the Census 
of 1841, with Suggestions for its Improvement; in 1850, a 
Proposal for Preserving, and Making a General Index of the 
Parish Registers anterior to 1837; and in 1851, Statistics of © 
Places of Worship in England and Wales. 

There are now on the roll of the Society 1,019 Fellows, and I 
trust you will all endeavour to increase that number by inducing 
your friends to join and to assist in our labours in the collection and 
systematic arrangement of facts represented in a numerical form. — 
I would also desire to impress upon you, and especially upon the 
younger Fellows, the importance of forwarding the objects of the- 
Society not merely by attending its meetings and taking part in 
the discussions, but also by furnishing papers containing carefully 
collected numerical data and well considered deductions from 
them. One of the difficulties with which the Council has to deal 
is that of procuring an adequate supply of papers worthy of the 
reputation of the Society, and in appealing to you to assist it im 
this matter, I feel that I am pointing out a most desirable method 
of promoting the objects for which we are incorporated. 

A difficulty experienced by your President, at least in my case 
it has been so, is to select a subject likely to prove interesting om 
which to address you at the opening of the session. It has 
appeared to me that I might with advantage bring to your notice 
some of the errors which may arise in the use of figures under 
certain conditions, and some of the benefits to be derived from 
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statistics when correctly and carefully employed. This I propose 
to do by means of illustrations drawn chiefly from that branch of 
vital statistics in which my labours were carried on for a very long 
period, and with which therefore I may claim to be familiar. 

The first point which I desire to bring before you is the neces- 
sity, in making a comparison of two series of observations, believed 
to be alike, but separated from each other by a greater or less 
period of time, for a careful examination to ascertain that the 
conditions were similar at the two periods, or in what respects they 
have been changed. 

In a recently published work entitled ‘Prosperity or Pau- 
“ perism,” edited by the Harl of Meath, a paper by his lordship 
on the Health and Physique of our City Populations, has beeu 
reprinted from the “ Nineteenth Century” of July, 1881. In that 
paper we find the remark: “It is well that all matters should be 
“brought to the test of truth, the question of physique not less 
“than others of apparently greater importance, and indeed this is 
“a question not unworthy of serious consideration. Let it not be 
“thought that it is a matter of indifference whether the average 
“ breadth of chest or height of Englishmen varies an inch or so 
“one way or the other. National physique depends upon national 
“health, and health is as necessary to the happiness and prosperity 
“of a nation as it is to an individual.” Agreeing entirely with 
‘this opinion, I carefully looked for any statistical evidence on the 
deterioration of physique alleged, in the work referred to, to be in 
progress among the mass of the population, but, with the exception 
of one paper, I could find nothing possessing that character. A 
great deal is said as to the increase, of late years, of the town as 
compared with the rural population, and the injurious consequences 
which must follow upon the crowding together of masses within 
limited areas, unless steps are taken to counteract them. Lord 
Meath goes on to say: “Now it is a well known and universally 
“recognised axiom of hygienic science that, other things being 
“ equal, the health of the population is in the inverse ratio to its 
“density; in other words, that the more the people are con- 
“gregated together the more unhealthy do they become. This 

~ being the case, it will be readily seen that unless steps. are taken 
“to counteract the operation of this natural law, the inhabitants 
“ of our towns must degenerate in health, which is as much as to 
“say that this is the destined fate of two-thirds of our population; 
“for at this moment there are in Great Britain two men living 
~ in towns for every one living in the country.” But no evidence 
is adduced to show to what extent this deteriorating condition has 
increased, or in what degree, if any, it has been counteracted by 
the various measures which have been adopted to improve the 
22 2 
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dwellings of the working classes, to diminish the over crowding — 
of their rooms, and to increase the open spaces in the form of 
parks, gardens, play grounds, and gymnasia. The very important 
condition however of ‘‘ other things being equal” appears to have 
been greatly overlooked in the discussion of the subject. The 
marked reduction in the death-rate of the population affords pre- 
sumptive proof of the operation of certain measures beneficially - 
affecting the public health, and it seems a legitimate inference 
that they must also tend to the production of improved physical 
development. It may at least be taken as negative evidence 
that the increase in the proportion of town residents has not neces- 
sarily been productive of the anticipated degeneration in health. 

It has already been noted that, with one exception, none of the 
papers contain any statistical evidence bearing on the question of 
physical degeneration. That exception is an article reprinted 
from the ‘‘Scotsman”’ of 21st September, 1887, headed, ‘‘ Are we 
“decaying?” in which it is stated, on the authority of the 
Director-General of the Army Medical Department, that ‘‘In the 
“period from 1860-64 inclusive, no fewer than 32,324 examina- 
‘tions of recruits were made by army surgeons. The number of 
“men required averaged 6,465, this being a small one, and the fact 
‘‘ therefore telling in favour of rigid tests being applied to ensure — 
“* the efficiency of the material offered in the shape of fighting men. 
‘“« The rejections from all causes numbered 371°67 per 1,000. The 
“next period, from 1882-86, presents us with 132,563 men who 
‘* offered themselves for enlistment. The rejections here amounted 
“ to 415°58 per 1,000. The increase in the rejections was therefore 
‘“‘ of a most marked character. Sir Thomas Crawford can explain 
“it in one way only: ‘The masses from whom the army recruits 
“ are chiefly taken, he tells us, are of an inferior physique to what 
“they were twenty-five years ago.’ That is the plain unvarnished 
“ truth, and as such it is by no means of a palatable kind to those 
‘‘ who regard the national welfare as a thing to be conserved and 
** prized.” 

These results seemed to me so unsatisfactory, and so different 
from what might have been expected, that I determined to make 
a careful examination of the data upon which they were founded, 
and to trace, if possible, the classes of disqualification in which the 

“increase was chiefly manifested. This inquiry has satisfied me 
that a large proportion, at least, of the striking excess of rejections 
has been due not to an increase in the disabilities among the 
recruits examined, but to improvements introduced into the returns — 
in 1864, by which they were made much more complete than in 
the preceding four years, and to changes in 1879 and 1880 in the 
system of examination. To permit of a just estimate being formed, 
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by those unacquainted with the working of the recruiting service, 
of the influence of these circumstances upon the statistical returns, 
it is necessary to give a brief sketch of the manner in which it was 
formerly conducted, and of some of the changes which have of 
late years been introduced. Half a century ago recruits for the 
army were obtained in two different ways: by enlistment at the 
head-quarters or depot companies of the regiment in which they 
wished to serve, or, by recruiting parties sent to different places 
for the purpose of raising men. By the first method, the recruit, 
having been examined by the medical officer of the regiment and 
approved by the commanding officer, was at once taken on the 
strength. By the second, the United Kingdom was divided into a 
number of recruiting districts, each under the command of an 
inspecting field officer, with an adjutant, a paymaster, and a staff 
surgeon under him. Recruiting parties were sent from regiments, 
by order of the adjutant-general, and were distributed by the 
inspecting field officer in such towns and villages within his district 
as he deemed advisable. When a recruit was enlisted at the head- 
quarters of the district, he was examined prior to attestation by the 
staff surgeon, who decided as to his physical fitness for military 
service. If enlisted at any of the out stations, the recruit was 
taken to the nearest military medical officer, if within a convenient 
distance, or, if not, he was examined by a civilian medical prac- 
titioner sanctioned by the War Office to be employed for that duty. 
If deemed fit he was attested, and subsequently taken to the district 
head-quarters, where he was re-examined by the staff surgeon. If 
found unfit by him the recruit was discharged with a protecting 
certificate ; if fit, he was sent to his regiment. At one time recruits, 
on joining the corps, were subjected to another examination by 
the regimental medical officer, and if objected to by him were 
brought before a medical board for its decision as to their fitness ; 
but this was found to be attended with many disadvantages, and 
in consequence the decision of the staff surgeon was made final. 
Prior to 1860 the only returns of recruits received at the army 
medical board were those forwarded by the staff surgeons of 
districts, and in them the numbers inspected primarily and 
secondarily were combined, while there was no return, from the 
out stations, of the recruits primarily inspected at them. This 
introduced a source of error into the returns, for in districts 
having a large number of out stations, and therefore a high 
proportion of secondary examinations, the rejections would neces- 
sarily appear to be considerably less than in those where, from the 
small number of out stations, primary examinations greatly pre- 
ponderated. From 1860 till 1864, in addition to those of the staff 
surgeons of the districts, returns were received from all the 
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medical officers in charge of regiments and depots, but there still 
was wanting a statement of the recruits examined by civilian 
practitioners, and the omission of the primary examination of these ~ 
men while the secondary was included, tended to reduce the pro- 
portion found unfit below its accurate amount. In 1864 arrange- 
ments were made by which returns were obtained of the recruits 
examined by civilians, and from that period we are enabled to state — 
accurately the total numbers examined for the army, and the pro- 
portion rejected on medical grounds. But before proceeding to an 
investigation of the statistics thus obtained, it is necessary to point 
out some changes in the regulations which have exercised a marked — 
influence upon the results as published in the army medical reports. — 
On the lst January, 1879, the following general order was 
issued by the field marshal commanding-in-chief: “‘ The approving 
“ field officer and recruiting officer will no longer be held respon-— 
“‘ sible for the correctness of this [the chest] measurement, which 
“‘ will now form part of the medical examination.” . 
Until 1880 the recruiting officer was held responsible for the ~ 
height and the apparent age of the recruit, and the medical officer 
was not required to test these in any way, if he thought him other- 
wise physically fit for military service. In the army circular of — 
June, 1880, the following regulation was promulgated by the ~ 
Secretary of State for War: ‘The approving medical officer is 
“responsible for the measurement of recruits as regards standard 
“of height, chest, and weight, as well as for the apparent age 
“‘being in accordance with the schedule given in General Orders” 
‘‘from time to time.” These transfers to the medical officer of a 
duty previously discharged by the recruiting officer, introduced a 
new element into the medical returns which must obviously be 
omitted in any comparison of the results of the examinations — 
with those of previous periods. This remark however does not — 
apply to the instruction respecting weight, which merely substi- 
tuted a well defined standard for the previously vague statements 
of “muscular tenuity and debility.” But if the cases of deficient 
height, under-chest measurement, and apparently incorrectly 
stated age are to be omitted from the rejections, they must also 
be deducted from the number examined, as there is no evidence 
on the subject of their physical fitness or unfitness. The same 
remark applies to men rejected for ‘‘marks of punishment, or 
“letters D and BC,” which must be regarded as evidence of a 
moral and not a physical disability ; the fact indeed of their haying 
been previously in the service affords presumptive evidence of 
their fitness. There is yet one more point to be noticed: in the 
returns for 1882 and the subsequent years, a column has been 
inserted showing the number “ unfit within first three months of 
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“service.” But these clearly ought not to be included among the 

rejected recruits. They have all been examined and passed as fit 
‘for service; the disability for which they were ultimately dis- 
charged may have been contracted subsequently to enlistment or 
may have been overlooked at the time of the examination, but it 
is obvious that the men cannot be included in the classes of both 
passed and rejected. 

In applying to the question of deterioration of the health of 
the people the evidence afforded by the recruiting returns, I 
propose first to examine those for the period from 1864 to 1885 
inclusive, as being the only ones which include all the examinations 
of men enlisted in each year, but deducting therefrom those 
rejected for deficient height, under-chest measurement, apparently 
incorrect age, and for marks of Dand BC. On this principle 
the table appended to this Address has been drawn up from the 
published reports of the army medical department. 

If we divide the numbers thus obtained into four groups, we 
obtain the following results. In the six years 1864-69 the propor- 
tion rejected was 398°2 per 1,000; in the five years 1870-74 it was 
3146; in the five years 1875-79 it was 289'2; and in the six years 
1880-85 it was 299°5. Thus in the last period there was a reduc- 
tion of one-fourth compared with the first period, and the proportion 
was almost identical with the average of the intervening ten years. 
It must be obvious therefore that the statistics of recruiting for 
the army do not bear out the inference “that the lower classes 
“from whom the recruits for the army are chiefly taken are of an 
“inferior physique now to what they were twenty-five years ago.” 
But we must be careful not to draw from these figures the opposite 
deduction, that there has been a marked improvement in the 
physique of that class. We should rather ask the question: Do 
the statistics furnished by the medical examination of the recruits 
give us a correct standard by which to judge of the physique of 
the civil population P And this question I must answer in the 
negative. There are so many circumstances affecting the condi- 
tions under which the men are enlisted, so many, shall I call them 
arbitrary, certainly they are varying, regulations as regards the 
height, weight, chest measurement, &c., the numbers required. to 
complete the establishment of the army, and the state of the 
labour market, that it is impossible to arrange the results in a 
form which complies with the condition of “other things being 
“equal.” Do not suppose that I think the recruiting statistics to 
be of little or no importance ; they are of great value and furnish 
‘much useful information. But I have brought the subject before 
you this evening as a very striking example of the necessity of 
attending to the identity of the conditions before drawing deduc- 
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tions from a comparison of the results of two different periods, 

and of the erroneous conclusions which may be arrived at from 

overlooking important differences. : 

In the extract from ‘‘ Prosperity or Pauperism” which I have 

read to you, reference is made to the height and chest measure- 

ment as measures of physical development. There are serious 

obstacles to the application of these data as collected in the 

recruiting returns. The minimum height of the recruits to be 

enlisted is frequently varied in consequence of the larger or 

smaller number required to complete the establishment. I. 
remember that in 1838, when an increase to the strength of the’ 
army was made in consequence of the unsatisfactory appearance or 
our political relations with the United States, it was estimated 

that by the reduction of an inch in the standard, the minimum 
height at that time being 65 ft. 6 in., 10,000 men could be raised 

without much difficulty, and I believe this expectation was realised. 

But if the minimum standard during one period, or even a portion 

of one period, be different from that of another, it must of course 

vitiate any deductions from the relative proportions at each height 

during the two periods. Applying this test to the two quin- 

quennial periods 1864-68 and 1881-85, I find that in the former the 
minimum was at one time (in 1864) 5 ft. 6 in. for the infantry, 
that branch of the service for which the largest number of men is 

required. Any comparison therefore with a period in which the 
standard was lower would obviously lead to erroneous conclusions. 
But it appears to me that if we confine the comparison to the 

numbers above that minimum a fair inference may be drawn from 

the proportion of men at the different heights from 6 ft. 6 in, 

upwards. On this principle I have prepared a table showing the 

proportion at each height per 1,000 examined, and the following - 
are the results :— 


Proportion per 1,000 Examined of Recruits of 5 ft 6 in. and upwards. 























sft. Gin. | 5ft.7in. | 5 ft. Sin. | 5ft.9in. | 5ft.10in. | 8f. Lin. mi hee 
1864-68 | 383°2 2780 168°7 90°4 44°0 21°3 14°4 
"81-85 1" 37377 2746 175°4 96°9 44°2 211 14’! 


If then we are entitled to consider this a fair test, there has 
been an improvement in the physique of the recruits during the 
later period. Unfortunately we cannot apply a similar rectification — 
to the returns showing the weight of the men, as there was no 
minimum established during the earlier period. It is obvious also 
that changes in the standard of height must necessarily affect the 
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results with regard to weight, and as the weights are grouped in 
the returns according to the ages of the recruits, but without any 
reference to their heights, it is impossible to make any correction 
on account of variations in the authorised standard of the latter. 

The recruiting returns may furnish another instance of the 
necessity for ascertaining any changes in the army regulations 
before drawing conclusions from the results furnished for different 
periods. I have already shown why marks of corporal punishment, 
or the letters D and B C should be excluded from the list of 
physical disabilities for which recruits have been rejected, but 
there is another point concerning them which deserves notice. In 
1864 the proportion of recruits rejected on this account was 3°61 
per 1,000 inspected; in the five years 1865-69 it averaged 2°28 ; 
in 1870-74, 1°17; in 1875-79, 0°44; in 1880-85, 0°16; and in 1886 
there were only 2 men rejected on this ground, or in the ratio of 3 
in 100,000 examined. At first sight this might be looked on as an 
indication of improvement in the class of men who present them- 
selves for enlistment, but ona further examination a less gratifying 
explanation is to be found in the change of the law respecting the 
punishments indicated by these letters. By the Mutiny Act of 
1868 the infliction of corporal punishment was abolished, ‘“ except 
“‘on active service or on board a ship not in commission ;” and in 
1871, marking deserters with the letter D, and men discharged 
the service as bad characters by sentence of a court martial with 
the letters B C was abolished. The practical result has been that 
rejections on these grounds have disappeared from the returns, 
although there is unfortunately good reason to believe that the 
offences for which the culprits were marked still exist, and 
probably in even greater force than before, as the chances of 
detection on attempted re-enlistment have been so materially 
diminished. By this legislation the army has lost, in the greater 
facility afforded to men of this class to re-enlist, and the public 
have doubtless paid pretty severely in the way of men repeatedly 
deserting and enlisting in other corps, owing to the means of 
detection having been abolished. It is quite worthy of inquiry, 
from a financial point of view, whether some means of identifica- 
tion of such characters could not be established which would 
prevent, or at least greatly lessen,'the frauds which there is too 
good reason to believe are now perpetrated. 

As the subject is one of great importance I may be excused 
for bringing to your notice another instance of the erroneous 
conclusions which may be drawn owing to the neglect of the 
principle of ceeteris partbus. In the “Sanitary Record”’ of 15th 
September a report is given of the address to the Association of 
Public Sanitary Meee core at Brighton by our highly esteemed 
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veteran Fellow, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., from which the follow- 

ing is an extract: “ Let me exemplify the power of the progress of 

‘ sanitation as displayed in the military services. A quarter of a 

‘ century ago the death-rate in the Guards was 20 per 1,000. Itis 

“‘ now 65 per 1,000, and, as I’ could show, it is yet much too high. 

“The death-rate in the home army was 17 per 1,000; it is now 

“ about 8 per 1,000. But Germany beats us with a death-rate of 
“» to 6in 1,000.” In attributing these marked reductions in the 

death-rate to improved sanitation, Mr. Chadwick has omitted to 

take into consideration some great changes in the organisation 

and working of the army which must have exercised a material 

influence in their production. Before noticing these, however, it 
is necessary to point out an anachronism which has a marked 

bearing on the question. The death-rates quoted of the Guards 
and of the army at home are not those of a quarter of a century 

ago, but apparently the average, taken from the report of Lord 

Herbert’s Commission, of the fifteen years 1839-53, or forty years 

ago. JI notice this in no captious spirit, but because some of the 

important changes to which I have alluded had not come into 
operation then, though they had begun to exercise an influence at 

the later period. In 1860-64 the death-rate of the Guards was 

only 9°53, and that of the army at home 9°38 per 1,000. 

_ The most important, probably, of the changes to which I have - 
alluded was the adoption, or perhaps it might be more correctly 

termed the reintroduction in 1849, by the Secretary at War, 

Mr. Fox Maule, afterwards Harl of Dalhousie, of the system of 

enlistment for limited periods instead of for life. A practical 

result of this measure was a reduction in the age of the men 

serving, many taking their discharge at the end of the first period, 

twelve years in cavalry or artillery and ten in infantry, and a con-- 
siderable number being refused re-enlistment for a second term. 

This effect, however, did not begin to show itself till after 1859. 
The reduction in the ages of the men serving was still further 
increased by the operation of the Army Enlistment Act of 1870, 

under which men were transferred from the regular army to the 

lst class army reserve after short periods of service. During the 

last five years the number so transferred has averaged upwards of 

11,600 annually, of whom only about 1¢ per cent. had served 

upwards of ten years. The practical result of this has been that 

while during the period 1837-46 the proportion of men under 

30 years of age was 714 and over that age 286 per 1,000 serving 

at home, in 1886 the proportion was 823 under, and 177 over 30. 

This difference in the age-distribution, it is hardly necessary to 

remark, must have exerted some influence on the death-rate of the 

two periods. 
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_ Another change must be noticed, although its influence on the 
“home death-rate was only indirect, the reduction of the period of 


‘continuous service in the tropics. In the West Indies this was 


reduced from ten or twelve to three years, and in India from 


twenty to ten years. Fifty years ago, and I may observe in passing 
that this is the jubilee year of the publication of the first volume 
of “ Army Vital Statistics,” the doctrine of acclimatisation was an 


article of belief among the military authorities, and indeed was not 


confined to them. It was supposed that by continued residence in 
an unhealthy climate an immunity from its diseases was acquired, 
and that the death-rate diminished progressively with length of 
residence. In accordance with this view it was deemed advan- 
tageous to keep regiments as long as possible in our tropical 
possessions. In the first volume of the statistical reports on the 
health of the army we examined carefully the data bearing on this 
question, as indicated by the death-rate at different ages and the 
mortality in the successive years of service of regiments in the 
West Indies. The results showed satisfactorily the fallacy of the 


theory, the death-rate increasing much more rapidly with the 


¥ 


advance of age than among troops at home. -As a result of this 
inquiry Lord Howick, the present Harl Grey, then Secretary at 
War, introduced the rotation system of reliefs by which regiments 
were retained only three years continuously in the West Indies. 
It was in accordance with this view also that Mr. Fox Maule 
brought in the Limited Enlistment Act, which had previously 
been opposed on the ground of the advantage derived by the 
soldier from becoming acclimatised. We may claim for statistics 
the merit of having been the means of abolishing the discreditable, 


though legal, system under which lads, still infants in the eye of 


the law, were permitted to contract with Government for a life 
service, from which they had no power to obtain a release except 
through the indulgence of the authorities. The reduction in the 
length of continuous tropical service has, no doubt, had an influence 
on the death-rate of the home force by reducing the number of 


“men whom it has been found necessary to send home from the 


Service companies to the depdt for change of climate, and often 
‘With permanently impaired health. That the influence of this 
transfer in increasing the home death-rate is no merely theoretical 

impression is shown by the fact that, on the average of the last five 
years, the death-rate of the depdts has been 9'07 per 1,000, while 

that of the rest of the army at home. has been only 6:21 per 1,000, 

and the excess has been most marked among the men of 30 years 
of age and upwards, among whom these invalids would chiefly be 


included. 


J irust you will not for a moment suppose that in these remarks 


co 
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I desire to depreciate the value of sanitary measures in the army. 
I claim to have been one of the earliest reformers in that direction, 
at a time when such measures were far from popular, and when 
I was accused by military officers of being desirous of ‘‘ coddling” 
the men, and through a somewhat long career in the public 
service, | have never lost an opportunity of promoting sanitation 
to the utmost of my power. But I desire to see all such questions 
submitted to the inexorable test of figures. I believe that no more 
serious injury can be done in the way of retarding the progresg 
of sanitary science and the practical application of the measures 
founded on it, than by exaggerated statements of the results which 
have been obtained or estimates of those which may reasonably be 
anticipated from their adoption. The benefits to be derived from 
improved sanitation are very great and deserve careful study; let 
it be our part, in the true spirit of statisticians, and in accordance 
with those principles on which our science is founded, to watch 
over the careful and accurate record of its results with a view to 
obtain a trustworthy standard by which we may fairly estimate 
the advantages that may reasonably be anticipated from it under 
specified conditions. 

As regards the comparison of the mortality of the German 
army with that portion of our army serving in the United 
Kingdom, in the extract which I have already read to you, I will 
merely observe that such a comparison cannot be made accurately 
without a knowledge of the relative age distribution in the two 
armies. So far as I can estimate this from imperfect data, in the 
German army the proportion of men above 25 does not appear to 
exceed 15 per cent., while in our army at home, according to the 
latest return published by the adjutant-general, it is 29 per cent., 
a difference which would account for any slight excess in the 
British death-rate. 

The statements in Mr. Chadwick’s address respecting the com- 
parative mortality of the two armies led to a correspondence in the 
“Times,” which brought prominently to notice another serious 
error, which, I regret to say, is very often committed by persons 
imperfectly acquainted with the use of figures. I mean the practice 
of basing their deductions on calculations made on ratios of 
unequal quantities, instead of upon the actual numbers from which 
the ratios were derived. By a very curious process one corres- 
pondent arrived at the conclusion that the death-rate of the British 
soldier on foreign service was only 4°4 per 1,000 of the strength, 
while another, who pointed out this error, fell into one not quite so 
glaring, but in principle equally erroneous, by making his calcula- 
tions in the manner I have stated. Iam sure it is unnecessary in 
addressing the Fellows of this Society to point out the impossibility 
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of obtaining anything approaching accuracy by such a process. 
And here I may note, with regret, that in many of the published 
“statistical documents, both of our own and of foreign Governments, 
the ratios are frequently stated without the numbers being given 
on which they have been calculated. This of course prevents, in 
‘many instances, a rearrangement of the data which may be neces- 
sary for the purpose of making an accurate comparison, and also 
deprives us of the information requisite to form an estimate of the 
yalue of the deductions, which so often depends upon the amplitude 
of the observations on which they have been based. 
Before quitting the subject of the erroneous conclusions which 
may be drawn from a comparison of two periods without regard to 
the important principle of similarity of the conditions, I would 
call your attention to the report of a select committee of the House 
of Commons during the last session of Parliament. In the third 
report of the Select Committee on Army Estimates, the chairman 
of which, it may be remarked, was an ex-chancellor of exchequer, 
it is stated that, “there has been an enormous increase of charge 
‘for the medical service of the army since the year 1872. In that 
“year there was provided under vote 4, 247,744/. as against 
“ 304,gool. in this year... The number of men in the army provided 
“for under vote 1 in 1872 was 133,649 as against 149,667 in this 
“year... The increase under vote 4 is mainly accounted for by 
“improved rates of pay, and by a large addition to the numbers of 
“the medical staff corps.” But a careful comparison of the 
estimates for the two years shows that a considerable portion of 
this excess of 57,000/., in the amount of the vote, was not really an 
increase of expenditure, but a transfer of charges from other votes 
to vote 4, and another portion was a result of the change in the 
hospital system under which the subordinate staff is furnished by 
the medical staff corps instead of, as formerly, by the regiments. 
So far as I can judge, though I say it with great diffidence, as 
the army estimates are very difficult to understand, the amount 
which should be accounted for in this way would be about 36,000l., 
thus reducing the actual increase to about 21,000/. I trust it may 
be clearly understood that I do not call in question the propriety 
of charging these items under vote 4, I merely point them out as 
being misleading in a comparison of the expenditure of the two 
periods. The change in the method of stating the charges against 
the several departments appears to be a marked improvement upon 
the old system, as showing somewhat more nearly the actual cost 
of each, but in making comparisons with previous periods the 
effect of changes of organisation, or of system of accounting, 
should be clearly stated to prevent, as in this instance, erroneous 
inferences as to increased or diminished expenditure. 
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I have hitherto spoken only of errors in the method of con- 
ducting statistical inquiries, I would now bring to your notice a 
valuable practical application of vital statistics to an important ques- 
tion of finance. While employed in the preparation of the earlier 
volumes of the “‘ Statistical Reports on the Sickness, Mortality, and 
“ Invaliding of the Army,” the late Sir A, M. Tulloch and I were 
instructed by Lord Howick, then Secretary at War, to extend our 
inquiries to the duration of life of the soldier after his discharge 
from the army. Tor this purpose we were authorised to make the 
necessary extracts from the books in the secretary’s office at 
Chelsea, and we thus traced the history of 34,294 men. The results 
of our investigation, as regards the death-rate, will be found in the 
volume of Statistical Reports presented to Parliament in 1853. In 
the course of our work we were much struck with the longevity of 
the pensioners, and especially of those who enjoyed high rates of pen- 
sion. This led to inquiries being made into some of the suspicious 
cases, which left little doubt on our minds as to the existence of 
fraudulent personation. We were assured, by the authorities of 
Chelsea, that the system of checks in operation was such that frau- 
dulent personation to any extent was impossible, and that if a case 
occasionally, though rarely, occurred, it would at once be detected 
and punished. Notwithstanding these assurances, however, Lord 
Howick, on the evidence submitted to him by us, took. steps to 
have an identification of all the pensioners in the United Kingdom 
carried out, which was done, and I am bound to say very 
efficiently done, by a staff of clerks from the secretary’s office at 
Chelsea. The results of the identification were very remarkable; 
60 cases of fraud were detected, and at the next quarterly 
payment which took place after the inspection, about 200 pen- 
sioners failed to appear, whose deaths could not be traced as 
having taken place in the towns where they were paid, nor could 
any information regarding them be obtained either then or 
subsequently. It is a legitimate inference therefore, that a large 
proportion, if not all of them, were non-existent when the 
amount due at the previous quarter was paid. But, in addition 
to these cases, one of the clerks of the Excise or Customs, by 
whom the payments to the pensioners were at that time made, 
was convicted of drawing the pensions of several dead men, and 
one of the clerks in the office at Chelsea absconded, regarding 
whom there was evidence to show that he had for some years 
been adding materially to his salary by a similar proceeding. 
As a result of these inquiries the system of payment by military 
officers, with a staff of non-commissioned officers, was introduced, 
with such regulations as to supervision and identification as to 
render personification, if not impossible, at least very difficult and 
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almost certain of early detection. Some tables prepared under the 
‘direction of Colonel Tulloch, who had been appointed head of the 
‘new department of staff officers of pensioners, showing the death- 
rate of the pensioners during the eight years 1845-52, compared 
with the results for a similar period before the introduction of the 
new system, fully bore out the conclusions at which we had arrived, 
on statistical grounds, as to the concealment of a number of 
deaths, and the frauds connected therewith. The mortality during 
the later period was one-fourth, or, making an allowance for excep- 
tional circumstances, at least one-sixth higher than in the earlier. 
Iam not aware of the publication of any information as to the 
mortality, at different ages, of the military pensioners at a later 
date than that just referred to, but it seems to me very desirable 
that such a documént should be periodically prepared and 
published. This appears the more necessary as, in the recent 
changes in the army organisation, important alterations have been 
introduced into the system under which the payments are made. 
Instead of this being done through a staff officer, or one of his 
serjeants, who would have a personal knowledge of the man, it is 
to be effected by means of post office “ army money orders.” Some 
precautions have been introduced into the regulations, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain them, with a view to the prevention of 
personation, but, with the knowledge of the glaring abuses which 
existed under the former system of making the payments, and the 
utter insufficiency of declarations made before a magistrate or a 
clergyman to prevent or detect such frauds, I confess that I feel 
some apprehension as to the possible results of this relaxation of 
personal superintendence. I am the more disposed to this view 
because I-think the military authorities have lost sight of the 
causes which led to the appointment of staff officers of pensioners 
and the organisation of the system of identification, payment, and 
control by military officers. This opinion is trenpthietted by a 
Statement made by the Adjutant-General in a work entitled “The 
“Reign of Queen Victoria; a Survey of Fifty Years of Progress. 
“ Hdited by T. Humphry Ward, M.A.” In the article on the army, 
written by Lord Wolseley, he says: “The enrolled pensioner force 
* only came into existence in 1842, although all pensioners had 
* previously been deemed liable to military service when required. 
“ This new force was created more as an aid to the civil power 
* than for any military reason.” This, however, was not the cause 
of the organisation of the pensioners in districts under military 
Superintendence ; it was, as I have stated, to put an end to a wide- 
Spread system of fraudulent personation, and the enrolment of the 
“More efficient. of the men was introduced merely with a view to 
utilise their services on any emergency. It is sincerely to be hoped 
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that the endeavour to economise by the reduction of the staff officers, 
may not be productive of loss in the form of the payment of dead 
men’s pensions. 

In the report from which I have been quoting, we stated, “ the 
‘¢ full extent of the loss incurred by the public in this way must 
‘always remain a matter of doubt, but enough has been elicited 
‘in the course of the present inquiry to show the necessity for 
‘‘not placing too great reliance on the checks hitherto established 
‘‘in the case of government annuities, more particularly at a time 
“‘ when those of small amount are so frequently purchased among 
‘“‘the lower classes, by persons comparatively little known, and in 
‘the payment of whom fraud might, it is presumed, be perpetrated 
‘‘with the same facility as in the instances of the pensioners 
“ already referred to.” That this warning of the necessity for a 
more efficient system of checks and careful supervision of the pen- 
sion lists was not altogether unneeded, may, I think, be inferred 
from the fact that in the ‘‘ Statements and Abstracts of Reports 
‘‘ deposited with the Board of Trade under the Life Assurance 
‘““Companies Act, 1876, for the year ended 3lst December, 1875,” 
one office returned 31,756/. 15s., and another 25,949/. 2s. 114., 
under the head of “ Repayment to Commissioners of National 
** Debt for amount of annuities on selected lives received in error, 
“and costs,” making a total of 57,7057. which had been paid im 
error by the government. I have been unable to ascertain the 
circumstances under which these payments were made, but surely 
some additional check is required to prevent the recurrence of such 
an error, for we can have no positive assurance that it would, as in 
these two instances, be detected and the amount refunded. But if 
the caution given in our report was necessary at that time, it 
appears to be much more needed now, in view of the great develop- 
ment of the system of annuities contracted for by Her Majesty's 
Postmaster-General under the provisions of various Acts of 
Parliament. From a return presented to Parliament during the 
last session, it appears that from the 17th April, 1865, to the 31st 
December, 1887, the number of contracts entered into by the 
Postmaster-General for immediate annuities was 16,448, and the 
amount of the annuities was 250,909/., or an average of I5/. 53.; 
and of these there were in existence on the 3lst December, 1887, 
9,996 contracts for annuities of 177,130/., or an average of 
171. 148. 5d. There have consequently lapsed between 1865 and 
1888, 6,452 annuities, amounting to 73,779/., or an average of 
11/. 8s. 13d. each. In the absence of all information regarding the 
ages of the annuitants, it is impossible to form any opinion as to 
the rate of mortality which has occurred, but with the experience 
of the frauds among the army pensioners, the fact that the decrease 
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in the annuitants has been to a marked degree among those drawing 
rates below the average, would seem to point to the necessity foran 
‘inquiry into the death-rates at different ages. I presume that the 
books have been so kept that the requisite data could be taken out 
with a moderate amount of clerical labour, involving an expendi- 
ture which would be fully justified by the importance of the 
subject. But not only should this inquiry be made with reference 
to the past, provision should be made for its continuance from 
year to year, and the publication of the results. It is true this 
would not lead to the detection of an occasional instance of 
fraud, but it would bring to notice any such deviation as would 
arise from the existence of a system of fraudulent personation, 
and lead to careful measures of identification. So far as we know 
there is at present no sufficient check upon the recipients of 
annuities, pensions, and retired pay, while there is good evidence 
of its need, and I do not think it unreasonable to expect that 
the Government should furnish satisfactory proof that this 
important control is neither overlooked nor neglected. During 
the same period the Postmaster-General entered into contracts 
with 8,910 persons for sums payable at death, amounting to 
681,015/., or an average of 76/. 8s. 7d. each, and of these 5,859 
were in existence on the 31st December, 1887, covering an amount 
of 447,309/., or 761. 6s. 11d. each. Consequently 3,051 have ceased, 
involving payment of 233,706/., or 76/. 12s. on each contract. It 
will be observed that although the difference between the average of 
the total sums assured and the average of those which have lapsed 
is trifling, the latter is slightly higher, in marked contradistinction 
to the results obtained in the case of the annuities. It is of course 
impossible in the absence of details to draw any definite conclusion 
from these figures, but it may be admitted that they strengthen 
the case for a careful and’searching inquiry into the question. 

I fear I have already taken up too much of your time, and laid 
myself open to the imputation of having wearied you with dull 
figures. My only excuse is the importance which I attach to the 
_ subjects I have brought under your notice, and the hope I entertain 
that you may deem them worthy of your careful consideration, 
notwithstanding the inadequate manner in which they have been 
treated. 
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Table showing the Number of Recruits for the Army Medically Inspected in 
each Year from 1864 to 1885 inclusive, and the Numbers Rejected a 
exclusive of those returned as “ Under Height,” “ Under Chest Measure- 
ment,” “ Apparent Age not in accordance with General Order,” “ Marks 
of Punishment or of Letters D. or B.C.” and “ Unfit within First Three 
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PRocEEDINGS on the 20th NovemBer, 1888. 


Mr. Rosert Girren said it was his pleasing duty to ask the 
members to give a very cordial vote of thanks to Dr. Balfour for 
the excellent and most interesting address which he had delivered. 
He should like to say first of all that they had very great pleasure 
in welcoming Dr. Balfour amongst them as their President. <As 
some of them knew, Dr. Balfour had a good deal to do with military 
statistics many years ago when they began to assume their present 
form. Dr. Balfour had told them something of the different 
branches of these statistics, and the investigations with which he 
was connected; but if it had not been for his modesty he might 
have said with regard to this and a great deal more to which he 
had not referred, “‘Quorum pars magna fui.” Dr. Balfour had 
read to them at different times various interesting papers, and they 
knew him as having practically done a great deal to organise 
the excellent army statistics that they possessed. The army 
statistics to which he had referred, this being the jubilee of their 
publication, were in some respects a model of statistical arrange- 
ment. It was a great pleasure to the Society to be able to welcome 
Dr. Balfour as their President. With regard to the address they 
had just listened to, he was quite sure that it was unnecessary to 
say anything in praise of the treatment of the various topics which 
Dr. Balfour had brought before them. To some of those topics, 
however, he might be allowed to refer. First of all, although it 
was hardly a special matter of the address, it was very interesting 
to them as a Society, and it was only right that they should give 
expression to their satisfaction at the account which had been 
given them of their prosperity in respect of numbers. Of course 
the more their numbers increased the more their income increased, 
and the more satisfactory statistical work he hoped they would be 
able to do. He might take the opportunity of suggesting that 
before long it would be possible for the Society to use some of its 
Means in promoting statistical investigation of a direct kind; if 
they had sufficient income there was some good work to be done in 
that.way. Another topic which had been brought before them was 
one upon which something might be said by those who moved a 
vote of thanks upon that occasion, that was with reference to the 
deaths of the two gentlemen which he had mentioned as having 
taken place since the last meeting in June. Those especially 
who knew Mr. Purdy would be able to echo everything which 
Dr. Balfour had said with reference to him. Mr. Purdy, although . 
he had not been for many years able to attend their meetings, in 
the days when he (Mr. Giffen) became connected with the Society 
was really a great man amongst them, one of their most hard- 
working statisticians; and did a great deal to promote the welfare 
of the Society. He had arrived at an age at which his life 
3a 2 
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could not be expected to be prolonged, but they ought always tc 
remember the work of those who had done so much good service 
as Mr. Purdy had done. Coming to the special topics of the 
address which Dr. Balfour had given, they were specially indebted 
to him for bringing forward the points connected with a special 
function of the Society, that of criticising methods of statistics. 
As they all knew, there was nothing more common amongst public 
men, nothing more common amongst party politicians, than to take 
up little bits of statistics on the principle that anything was good 
to beat a dog with, and to throw out anything to the public which 
seemed to be in their favour, without examination and without 
investigation. Against that mode of using statistics the Society 
ought to protest continually, and it was very satisfactory that 
Dr. Balfour in his opening address had called attention to the 
difficulty of using statistics properly, and to the necessity for the 
utmost care in dealing with figures. The various illustrations 
which Dr. Balfour had given were most striking and useful, and 
he hoped in thus dealing not only with the special statistics which 
he mentioned but with other statistics, they would all remember 
that this question of method and of the logical treatment of figures 
was of very great importance. The two illustrations he gave as to 
the difficulty of deductions inferring the decay of the physical 
strength of the population from certain data as to recruiting, and 
as to inferring too much from the benefit of sanitary measures, 
were both remarkably good and striking. He should set the more 
store by the latter, because no doubt some people were tempted 
in promoting measures for the public benefit to overstrain the 
argument, and nothing was more dangerous. Because sanitation 
was a good thing, there was not the slightest reason why statistically 
the case for sanitation should be overstated, and Dr. Balfour had 
done good service by bringing forward the purest statistical and 
scientific point of view. It would also be most useful that he 
had done something to show the valuable service which statistics 
might render in so important an administrative work as that of 
the army. A good many of them might also have been enlightened 
a little as to the reason of the popular belief in the longevity of 
public annuitants. It really was worthy of observation that the 
longevity might be to some extent illusory, and that it was a matter 
entirely for investigation rather than for accepting the apparent 
fact without investigation. The importance of this question with 
regard to the future was also justified by what Dr. Balfour had 
called attention to, the increasing practice of giving annuities 
which were to be charged upon the public funds. There was no 
doubt it would be a matter of the utmost importance to see, as 
those annuities and pensions were increased, that they were not 
paying dead men’s pensions. A good many of them had had some 
experience perhaps, not exactly in connection with annuities but 
in other ways; he had some experience himself not exactly of 
pensioners living to a great age, but of salaries being drawn in the 
name of people who had long ceased to do the work, and who were 
really getting the work done by other people. Abuses of that kind 
were always likely to grow up, and it certainly was important that 
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they should be brought to book by statistics by those who had the 
power of looking into those matters. It was unnecessary to dwell 
further upon the topics which Dr. Balfour had brought before 
them, and he was sure the members would join in giving hima 
cordial vote of thanks for the address he had given to them. 


Dr. Movart said it had fallen to his lot, unexpectedly, but it 
was a great pleasure to him that it had done so, to second the vote 
of thanks to Dr. Balfour. The terms in which it had been pro- 
posed by Mr. Giffen left him very little to add, but he might tell 
them something on the subject which was known to himself and 
to few if any of those whom he was addressing, viz., that with 
reference to the vital statistics of the British army mentioned in 
his address, Dr. Balfour was selected long ago by authority for 
a new office then created in connection with the War Department, 
in conjunction with the late Sir Alexander Tulloch. He was so 
selected by one of the most able medical officers in the army at 
the time, on account of his special aptitude for the work to be 
performed. Dr. Mouat had abundant opportunity of studying 
those statistics at the time of their appearance, and he had no 
hesitation is stating that no other army in Europe possessed so 
valuable and trustworthy a record of their vital statistics at a time 
when comparatively little attention was paid to such subjects. A 
very large share, indeed he believed the principal part of the 
audits attaching to those valuable reports, was due to the know- 
ledge of the officer selected, who fully realised the expectations 
then formed of him. In his subsequent long and distinguished 
service he has afforded ample evidence of his claim to distinction as 
a trustworthy guide in statistical inquiries, and now, at the end of 
his public career, the estimation in which he was held has been 
emphasized by being placed at the head of this Society, a post to 
which he has just given good proof of his fitness by the excellent 
address to which they had listened with so much pleasure, and he 
hoped profit. 

' The resolution was carried by acclamation. 


The Prestpent said he begged to thank them for the very kind 
Manner in which they had received his address. He also wished 
to express his obligations to Mr. Giffen and Dr. Mouat for the 
gratifying terms in which they had spoken of his labours, which 
he thought were only too flattering. 
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The Avpress of the Prustpent of Section F.—Hconomic Screncz 
and Srartstics—of the Bririsn Association, at the Firry- 
Eicuta Meerine, held at Batu, in Srprempsr, 1888. 


By Tue Riewr Hoy. Lorp BRAMWELL, LL.D., F.R.S., d&e. 


It gives.me great pleasure to meet you here to-day as President of 
this Section. Forgive me if I trouble you with a purely personal 
reason—it is that my brother, Sir F. Bramwell, is President of this 
Association. That is a great distinction, of which he ought to be 
and is proud, and one in the enjoyment of which I am proud and 
glad to see him. : 

There is another reason, not so purely personal, though some- 
what so. Ata meeting of this Association nine years ago ib was 
said—and in this Section—not that political economy was dead, 
but that it had never lived—that there never was such a science. 
This was an awful shock to me, who for nearly two-thirds of a 
century have been trying to learn something about it, and who 
have considered, and do consider, that there is no branch of know- 
ledge more important than that of the truths of political economy, 
The argument attracted a good deal of notice, but for my own part 
I confess I never understood it. It was said that political economy 
was not an independent science, buta branch of one more extensive. 
It seemed to me as bad an argument as one which should say that 
ornithology was no science because it was only a part of natural 
history. , 

Whether political economy can be classed under some title com- 
prehending it and other sciences, I know not. Perhaps “sociology” 
would do. But, whether it can or cannot, it is equally a science— 
equally a collection of truths relating to a particular subject which 
constitute the knowledge of that subject. 

The truth is that political economy is not only a science, bub a 
necessary science when men have formed themselves into a society. 
What will be the best way to add to the wealth of a society must 
be a subject of study by that society which will lay down rules— 
that is to say, make laws for the purpose—and this is political 
economy. Adam Smith was not the first political economist, 
though well called the father of those rules which now prevail. 
But rules for the purpose existed before him, the great objection 
to them being that most of them were wrong. ‘There was @ law 
that the dead should be buried in woollen. The object was the 
encouragement of sheep breeding, and the reasons given were such 
as would be given nowadays in support of any proposal of protec- 
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tion or bounty for the agriculturist or grazier. Let us see. The 
_ most important of our industries is that which works the land. It 
_employs great capital and much labour. If people are buried in 
woollen, wool will rise in price, sheep will be bred, mutton will be 
cheaper, and so on. So laws were made for fixing wages—laws 
were made against regrating and forestalling, which, as Adam 
‘Smith points out, were laws against providence and thrift—laws 
which would have made a criminal of Joseph, who saved in the 
seven abundant years, and showed himself sounder as an economist 
than our ancestors were. 

Then think of the usury laws. All usury was thought wrong 
on religious grounds. But in Henry the Highth’s time 10 per cent. 
was allowed, not because that was right and 11 per cent. wicked, 
but because it was supposed that trade would be injured if more 
than that percentage could be taken for interest. The percentage 
has been gradually lowered till forty or fifty years ago, when sound 
economical reasons prevailed, the usury laws were repealed, and 
now any amount can be taken. Mr. Henry George, however, of 
whom you may have heard, thinks all usury wrong. He calls 
himself an economist; perhaps rightly. If he is, he is a bad one. 

You cannot deny that these were economical laws because you 
think them wrong. There are now free traders and fair traders— 
one is right, the other wrong. I think I know which is which, but 
I suppose each party would call itself economical, and could only 
be said not to be by the other because it was not right in its 
‘notions. So also, I suppose, the homceopathists and the allopathists 
are both doctors, both professors of the science of medicine, though 
one at least is wrong, perhaps both. 

It may be said that all the instances I give are instances of 
erroneous economy. True. The good political economy of those 
_ times was abstinence from legislation—the cases where people were 
not meddled with. Buckle said, very truly, that the good done by 
modern legislation was the repeal of the old. But let us see a little 
of the good that right opinions on political economy have brought 
about. 

Tt has made the workman a free man. He may employ himself 
in any work which he can get trusted to him. He may demand 
_ any wages he thinks right, rise to work for less, and get all he 
can. He is no longer, by the mischievous laws of sobtlomenn 
almost confined to the parish where he was born. He may go to 
any part of the kingdom in search. of work. He is no longer 
subject to punishment for joining with his fellows to better his 
condition. He may combine with them, and agree that they will, 
as a body, refuse to work unless their wages are raised or other 
demands complied with. His doing so is no crime, provided he 
does not violate the freedom and rights of others. 
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Then look to capital. The capitalist may employ his capital as 
he thinks fit—in home trade or foreign trade, in using it himself, 
in lending it to others. He may join with others on the ordinary 
terms of private partnership, or in joint stock corporate partner- 
ship, with liability limited or unlimited, as he thinks fit. 

But as to the goodness of following right economical rules, I 
say, “circumspice.” Look around! They have been more studied 
and more followed here than anywhere else. Compare this country 
with any other. Look at its greatness, its wealth, the comfort of 
its people, of all classes, as compared with other countries. I do 
not deny our natural advantages, our mineral wealth, our admirable 
situation, and, mostly, the bodily and mental condition of our 
people. But they would have been comparatively wasted under 
bad economic laws. I may be told that the United States of 
America beat us for wealth and general prosperity, as to which I 
will only say that they are cultivating only their best land. We 
are driven to our worst. And, further, that their best writers and 
reasoners support very different economic laws from those which 
prevail there. 

I say, then, political economy is as old as society, and exists of 
necessity, and is most important ;’for on the goodness or badness 
of the rules its professors believe in to a great extent depends the 
happiness of society. I believe its rudiments should be taught to 
all, and I believe that learning them would not be difficult. 

For what is it when truly understood ? Man has desires and 
wants, and therefore a disposition to gratify them, and has also a 
pleasure in an active life and in attaining his objects. But he has 
also a desire for repose, and his power of work is limited. Bearing 
these things in mind, political economy inquires what are the best 
ways for man to attain these objects. It is not necessary that the 
student should master all the ingenious and elaborate definitions in 
which writers on political economy delight. I have in my mind a 
book, very clever and very profound, which I cannot read. It is 
very subtle, but not practical, and atter a few pages I get bewildered. 
Value, wealth, capital, labour, currency, and other things are 
refined on to weariness, in spite of the talent exhibited. 

It is a singular thing that another most important matter is 
very much dealt with in a like way. One would suppose that any 
educated person would like to have some acquaintance with the 
laws of his country—certainly that Englishmen would, as they are 
proud of their laws, and they are responsible for them. For, if 
wrong, the power to alter them is with those they rule. But a — 
similar argument is used—‘ The law is so dry.” I deny it. No 
doubt, if you have to learn how to serve a writ, and how many 
days a defendant has before he need plead, and so on, it is dry and 
wearisome enough. But if the study is not of the practice of the 
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‘aw, but of its broad general principles, it is quite otherwise. Of 
the four volumes of ‘“ Blackstone’s Commentaries,’ three, to my 
-mind, are most agreeable reading. These general principles should 
be taught as a part of ordinary education. So of political economy— 
it has been called a dismal science. I never could read ten pages 
of him who so called it. It has been called inhuman and unfeeling. 
The same epithets might as well be applied to ‘‘ Huclid’s Elements,” 
or to a treatise on baking or brewing. Indeed, much more reason- 
ably, for political economy lays down those rules which will 
procure the greatest amount of enjoyment. 

_ The governing precepts of political economy are few. In 
my judgment its main one is “laissez faire”—‘‘let be.” As 
M. Molinara says, ‘Notre évangile se résume en quatre mots— 
“laissez faire, laissez passer.’” Leave everyone to seek his own 
happiness in his own way, provided he does not. injure others. 
Govern as little as possible. Meddle not, interfere not, any more 
than you can help. Trust to each man knowing his own interest 
better, and pursuing it more earnestly than the law can do it for 
him. I believe this maxim will justify most of the rules that 
right economists have laid down—let your people buy in the 
cheapest and sell in the dearest markets. That enjoins free trade. 
For the trader, whether he buys at home or abroad, seeks the 
cheapest market. If a duty is put on the foreign article to protect 
the home producers, the trader is interfered with. The consumer 
‘is interfered with. The law says he shall not consume that which 
he can get at the lowest price—that the producers, the capitalists, 
and labourers shall not employ their capital and labour as they 
would if left to themselves; shall not produce something they 
could exchange with the foreigner for something he can produce 
more cheaply than they; shall not buy of him, and so shall lose 
him as a customer, and so, not being able to employ the capital 
and labour on what he would take, therefore must employ it in 
some other way. 

I say this is one of the most important precepts of political 
economy. It is plain and simple—a broad, intelligible principle; 
and so are all the leading truths of economic teaching. 

But it is not my intention to treat further on the science 
generally. One subject, on which I wish to say a few words 
particularly, is socialism. I once said to Mr. Newmarch, known 
to many of you as a most able man, “I am a bit of a socialist.” 
He said, “Yes; every right-minded man has a tendency that way.” 
Our reasons were the same. It is impossible not to have a doubt 
Or misgiving, whether it is right that one man should have in an 
hour as many pounds sterling as another has in a year; whether 
one man should suffer the extreme of misery and privation, and 
another have every, not only necessity, but superfluity. It is a 
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truth hard to believe; but I am satisfied that it isatruth. The 
great object of a society in this matter should be to make what 
the Americans call the largest pile—the greatest quantity to be 
distributed and consumed. I do not say that a more equal division 
than exists is not desirable, but I say that in the attempt to bring 
it about by law the pile will be reduced. If you gave an equal 
share to each, do you suppose—can anyone suppose—that each 
would work as hard as he does now? A man would know that 
the lazy and idle would indulge themselves at his expense if he 
worked. He would feel he had a sort of right to do the same, and 
he would do it. I repeat what I have said, that when men are as 
honest as the bees we may have socialism or communism—not till 
then. As to the argument or assertion that all men are equal 
and have equal rights, it is untrue, and absurdly untrue. It is 
equivalent to saying that all men are equally strong, equally 
industrious, equally clever. Why should not the more industrious 
man be better off than the less industrious? No reason can be 
given. But, if that is true of industry, why is it not true of 
strength and cleverness? They are natural gifts, as well as the 
love of work. Natural rights are talked of. Nonsense! Natural 
rights may exist when man is in a state of nature. What they 
may be I know not. But when man is in a social state his rights 
are what the law gives him; and if the law is wise it will give 
him all he can get. Poverty and misery shock us, but they are 
inevitable. They could be prevented if you could prevent weak- 
ness, and sickness, and laziness, and stupidity, and improvidence ; 
not otherwise. T’o tell the weak, the lazy, and the improvident that 
they should not suffer for their faults and infirmities would but 
encourage them to indulge in those faults and infirmities. If itis 
said that poverty and misery may exist without fault in the sufferer, 
it is true. But it is but rarely that they do, and the law cannot 
discriminate such cases. To attempt to remedy the disparity of 
conditions would make the well-off poor, the poor not well off. 
Socialism is not good for man till man himself is better. 

Not that I think that socialism would be better even then than 
our present state. Nothing could compensate for the loss of the 
pleasure and excitement of struggling for the good of ourselves 
and of those dear to us, unless, indeed, we could feel an equal 
pleasure in working for the hive. But then we should be some- 
thing different from what we are. 

Private charity may be useful, not in indiscriminate gifts and 
doles—soup kitchens, coals, flannel, and clothes given to all who 
apply—but in careful relief, given in no case that is not inyesti- 
gated and seen to be deserving of help. All charity is mischievous 
which is given to those who ask merely because they ask and say 
they are in want. In this way by careful and discriminate charity 
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the man of wealth with Mr. Newmarch’s socialist tendency may 


do good and relieve his conscience. 
But beside this socialism—the socialism of the streets, well 


‘so called by Mr. Crofts, who gives a clear account of it—this 


communism—there is a mischievous disposition abroad which is 


continually urging on Parliament, and Parliament is too ready in 


agreeing to—invasions of private liberty and of private property. 
It is quite certain that the number of orders we are under has 
vastly increased. It is very clear also that private property is not 
regarded with as much respect as it was. Hverything that is said 
or written against it is listened to with favour. The land par- 
ticularly is attacked. Mill’s “unearned increment” is quoted as 


justifying taxation, as though, when private property in land was 
established, it did not, as in reason it did, include all increment, 
earned or unearned. The legal proposition of Mr. Joshua Williams 


that all land in this country is held of the crown or other lord, 
and so the absolute property is not in the owner, is quoted to 
justify taking away all property init. My old friend would have 
been horrified at the ridiculous and erroneous conclusion drawn 
from what he said. Itis quite true. But all it means is this—that 


if a man dies intestate and without heirs, his land escheats to the 


crown or other lord; so do his horse and his watch. We are not 
as bad as Mr. George, who has the audacity to suggest that land 
should practically be taken from its owners without compensation— 
on this principle, that their ownership was always a wrong, and 
they should not be compensated for being stopped doing wrong. 
Is-it credible? Two men have saved a competency for their old 
age. ‘One has bought railway stock, another land. Both have 
trusted to the law. The one is to have his land taken from him 
because he is a wrongful owner; the other is to keep his railway 
stock! This is approved of by some who call for the “ nationalisa- 
“tion of the land.” ‘The best thing to be said in their favour is 
that they attach no definite idea to the words. They do not know 


what they mean. 


Another remarkable instance of this attack on property in land 
is the desire to tax what are called ground rents. I think this is 
the result of want of knowing better. A man has three pieces of 
land of the same size, situation, value. On one he builds a house 
at a cost of 1,000/. and lives in it; on another he builds a house at 
a cost of 1,00c/. and lets it at a rack rent of 65/., putting the 
annual value of his land at 15/.; the third he lets to a tenant at 
5/. a year for fifty years on the terms the tenant lays out 1,000l. in 
building a house. He, the landowner, gives up 10/. a year because 
he will have the house at the end of fifty. The tenant is willing 
to build the house and give it up at the end of fifty years, because 
for those fifty years he will have land for 5/. a year which is worth 
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151. Can any human being give a reason why any one of these 
three houses, or their owners and occupiers in respect of them, 
should pay more taxes or rates than any other of them ? 

Then we have the enfranchisement of leaseholds. As you are 
to have a paper read on this, I will say no more than that you do 
not compensate a man when you take from him what he would 
rather keep as a matter of business than have what you give 
him-—not if it is twenty shillings for his sovereign. 

I regret to say that these schemes and ideas receive encourage- 
ment from Parliament. I was told by a gentleman, than whom 
there is no better authority, when the Manchester Ship Canal was 
unable to raise capital, that it was owing to the distrust that 
existed among capitalists that their property was not safe—a 
distrust, I regret to say, well justified. ‘The water companies of 
London were entitled to charge according to the real annual value 
of the houses supplied. An Act was passed at the instance of a 
private member that the charge should be on the rated value, 
which is very commonly five-sixths of the real value. It was 
passed by some who knew no better, by others who did, not without 
a blush; but it was g,o0o/. a year loss to one company. In this 
last session the following was done. If the railway companies do 
not make a tariff of maximum charges satisfactory to the Board of 
Trade, that Board may make one. In the Government Bill it was 
provided that their tariff should be “just and reasonable.” It was 
objected that they might think something less than their right by 
statute would be just and reasonable. So it was suggested that 
these words should be added, “equivalent to their existing rates.” 
This was adopted. I need say nothing more in its favour than 
that Lord Selbourne approved it. This was in the Lords. The 
Commons struck out the words “equivalent to their existing - 
“rates.” The Lords acquiesced. The ever-ready marquis gave 
as a reason or excuse or answer that Parliament would not adopt 
the new rates unless they were equivalent. But why did the 
Commons object to the words except to provide a power to alter 
the rates to what will not be equivalent 2 

I say property and freedom of action are not held in the respect 
they were and ought to be. It is to combat this that the Liberty 
and Property League has been established, and has struggled 
under their able chairman and their indefatigable secretary. 

The following specimens of proposed interference with property 
and freedom of contract may interest you: A Bill to give everyone 
a right of access to mountain or uncultivated moorland for recrea- — 
tion or study. A Bill that, notwithstanding any agreement to the 
contrary, a tenant may obtain compensation for improvements done 
against the landlord’s consent. A Bill to compel employer to give 
his servants holidays without deduction from wages. Another Bill 
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to let tenant improve without and against his landlord’s consent 
_and opinion, and against their agreement. A Bill that a colliery 
tenant may, nolwithstanding any agreement to the contrary, have his 
lease extended if he has been unable to work owing to depressed 
state of trade. A Bill that everybody may fish in rivers which are 
highways or along which there is a right of passage. A Bill that 
property may be taken for labourers’ dwellings without payment 
of compensation for loss of trade, profits, goodwill, &c. Another 
similar Bill, but one year’s profits allowed. A Bill which may 
shortly be described as one to introduce into Scotland the mischief 
of the Irish Land Acts. A Bill that lessees of mines in Cornwall, 
notwithstanding any agreement to the contrary, may remove buildings. 
A Bill giving general right in Wales and Monmouth to go on lands. 
for recreation, winberry gathering, scientific inquiry, sketching, or 
antiquarian research. A Bill that in every execution against the 
goods of a household necessary furniture to the value of 20/. shall 
be exempt. In these cases rights of property and freedom of 
contract are violated. 

Just one word as to protection and fair trade. I have said of 
“fair trade” that it is a taking phrase ; but really it is unmeaning. 
Does a foreign nation tax our goods for the sake of revenue P What 
is there unfair in that? Does it do so because it is unwise enough 
to believe in protection? Again, what is there unfair in that ? 
Is it unfair to sell to us and not buy? Why? There is no 
deception. We will not buy of you; we do not compel you to sell 
to us. If you do, it is because it suits you. But let us drop the 
words and look at thesubstance. If, by not buying of the foreigner, 
we could make him buy of us, there might be some reason in our 
refusal to buy. When a case of that sort is shown it will be worth 
considering. ‘Till then, if we buy of those who will not buy of us, 
it is because it suits us, as they say. Why? JBecause we get the 
thing we want when otherwise we should go without or get it 
dearer. Remember, we must pay for it; and to pay for 1t we must 
produce something else, which it is worth our while to make, and 
change for it—I do not mean change specifically. We deal with 
the world. From parts we get gold and silver. With them, with 
goods, with what is owing to us, we pay those who do and those 
who do not buy of us. A friend said: “ Dear me, our imports are 
* 350,000,000/., our exports only 230,000,000l.,” or whatever was 
the figure. I said, “I wish we could get them for less.” Is 
protection to be argued over again? ‘There is nota reason that can 
be given for it that would not be equally good for protecting tariffs 
between London and Southwark. 

There is one more particular subject I wish to speak on. It is 
certain that the wonderful labour-saving inventions of modern 
times haye diminished the manual labour required by Society. If 
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the food, clothing, and habitations of mankind are got and con- 
structed with less labour, fewer labourers are required. Of course, 
I know the well-recognised truth that man’s wants and wishes are 
never more than supplied. But everything in this world is relative, 
and, though every one might like more than he has, yet his wants 
diminish as his havings increase. Happily, one good result of this 
saving of labour has been a diminution of the hours of work, an 
increase of leisure, one of the good things desired by mankind. 
But there is always a risk that, if work does not increase and 
workmen do, the competition among them will diminish their 
rewards. Another thing to be remembered is that our mineral 
wealth—certainly our coal—is diminishing. Further, that foreign. 
competition increases; we have taught others how to rival us. 
I do not prophesy our decadence; I have the greatest confidence in 
my countrymen. But I do think there are considerations which 
should make us rejoice if our population did not increase as fast as 
it has done. I am glad to think that the rate of increase in the 
last few years has not been as great as it was formerly. No doubt 
a great increase of population is in one sense a cause of rejoicing. 
It shows a prosperous condition of things, and adds to the strength 
of the State. But it inevitably tends to a lowering of wages and a 
lowering of the standard of comfort in the labouring classes. It 
may be, and in this country has been, counteracted by other circum- 
stances, but there is that tendency. I never sympathise with the 
exultation at our increase in population compared with the French. 
I think it very doubtful if they do not show more foresight and 
thrift than do our people. It is sad to see the improvident 
marriages of boys and girls without a shilling, or a chair or table. 
Of course, it is a charming thing for a man after his work to go to 
his home, find his comfort has been cared for by an affectionate. 
wife, and have his children to play with, and I believe that such a 
man is more likely to keep out of mischief and ont of the public 
house; the attraction there is less, and he feels his responsibility 
for those dear to him. But the home should be a comfortable one 
for him, and this it will not be in the case of the improvident 
marriages I mention. I do sincerely think that they are earnestly 
to be deprecated, especially at the present time, and I am glad to 
think they are diminishing. 

I will not trouble you further. I daresay there are many among 
you who do not share my love for political economy. I have 
endeavoured not to weary you, but to place before you some leading 
principles and considerations. I believe and repeat that correct 
opinions on the subject are most important, and that the acquisition 
ot thom is neither difficult nor repulsive. 
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Atmost ten years ago I read a paper to the Society on “The Fall 
“of Prices of Commodities since 1873,”' in which the suggestion 
was made that we were probably then in presence of, or about to 
be in the presence of, the phenomenon known to economists as 
appreciation of money, 2.e., as our money is gold, appreciation of 
gold. The subject has since been widely discussed as a branch of 
the great bimetallic controversy, but I have not myself engaged 
in it except to reiterate the original suggestion in a paper on 
“Trade Depression and Low Prices” in 1885,’ and 1o discuss 
generally some aspects of the theory of the relation of the quantity 
ot money to prices.’ It may now be permitted to me to return to 
the topic, and to explain more fully than I have hitherto thought 
of doing the extent and nature of the appreciation which was only 
a little more than apprehended when I wrote in 1879, and some of 
the problems that arise for discussion in connection with it. In 
doing so I hope to be excused if the bearings or alleged bearings 
of the discussion on the bimetallic controversy are avoided. Mr. 
Bagehot said in his ‘“‘ Lombard Street”? that he proposed to keep 


1 See Statistical Society’s Journal, March 1879, and “ Hssays in Finance,” 
ist series, 


2 See “ Essays in Finance,” 2nd series, p. 1. 
* See “‘ Hssays in Finance,” 2nd series, p. 37. 
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clear in that book of the Bank Charter Act, because if he spoke on 
that subject nobody would heed what he said on any other, It 
would be much the same now with bimetallism: if that topic 
were to be touched upon, the main topic would be forgotten. It is 
of the utmost importance, however, that the question of the appre- 
ciation of money at the present time should be discussed for its 
own sake as a question of fact merely, and as a purely statistical 
rather than an economic question; a practical currency con- 
troversy interposed only confuses issues of the utmost consequence. 

There is the more reason to keep clear of all controversy 
because it may be hoped that much of the discussion which has 
gone on will be shown to be verbal only, or to arise from mutual 
misunderstanding of terms. The leading facts are not really in 
dispute, and the only question is how to arrange and name them 
and use them in other discussions. When the phrase is properly 
limited and defined, the appreciation of gold of late years will be 
found to be in reality universally admitted, although in words 
opposed and controverted by many. Limitation and correct defini- 
tion will enable us also to explain in what sense and to what 
degree, if any, silver has depreciated. 


It will be convenient to begin with a few explanations and 
definitions. _ 

First it is convenient to employ the phrases appreciation of 
money and depreciation of money in a strict study of the subject, 
and when the expressions are used scientifically, as the mere 
equivalents of the fall or rise of the prices of those articles or 
groups of articles with which money is compared. In other words, 
in this sense appreciation of gold would be only another phrase 
for a rise in the purchasing power of gold—depreciation for a fall 
in that purchasing power. 

The phrases have no doubt been used as bearing a aifferamm 
meaning, though a meaning, it is to be feared, not very clearly 
fennel and I should not pledge myself that there is no passage 
in my own writings, though I trust I have generally been careful, 
which does not seem to read into the phrases a larger meaning 
than what is here expressed, but the convenience of strict defini- 
tion, if it can be adhered to, is self evident. It agrees best, 
moreover, with the original literary use of the expression, 
purchasing power of money, and if the phrases did not exist in 
this sense, it would be absolutely necessary to invent phrases that 
could be so used. 

It will be observed, moreover—and this is most important—that 
the phrases are themselves incomplete. To make them intelligible 
we must always understand or sub-understand some definite thing 
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or things with which the money is compared. Instead of the 
general phrases, appreciation or depreciation of gold, apprecia- 
tion or depreciation of silver, appreciation or depreciation of 
money of any kind, we ought to say in each case, appreciation or 
rise in the purchasing power of gold measured by wheat, or pig 
iron, or copper, or a certain group of articles arranged in a way so 
as to show a mean oraverage; and so on: whether wespeak of gold 
or silver, or any other kind of money, always there must be some- 
thing definite said or understood. 

It may be convenient to assume afterwards that what is true 
of the measurement of gold or silver, or any sort of money, by 
one article or a group of articles, would be truc if an average of all 
articles could be constructed; but always the scientific language 
which is exactly true is definite enough, and a clear line should 
be drawn between what is exactly known and what is inferred. 

Confusion has arisen because a convenient shorthand phrase 
has come to be used dissociated from its primary uses, and its 
necessary limitations have been forgotten. The origin of inquiries 
as to changes in the purchasing power of money was largely 
historical. What a-historian sometimes wants is to be able to say 
that a certain payment two or three centuries ago represents so 
much in the money of a different time, usually the present. But 
all that has ever been proposed, or is necessary, for such purposes, 
is to measure the money by certain other articles, and’ give an 
approximate answer more or less complete. What the measure 
should be, for what purposes it can be used, and so on, are later 
questions, but the idea of an external measure of money of some 
kind is necessarily involved in any references to changes in its 
‘purchasing power. When we speak scientifically we must say 
the purchasing power of money over certain definite things, 
although popularly our idea may be the purchasing power of 
money over things in general, or the bulk of things. 

The next preliminary point is that in dealing with the appre- 
ciation or depreciation of money, the nature of the economic 
movement in the country where the appreciation or depreciation 
takes place, or in two or more countries which may be compared, 
ought to be carefully considered. The signs of appreciation or 
depreciation are not the same in any two cases unless the 
economic movement is the same. 

Thus in a stationary community, which goes on from year to 
year with the same population, producing and consuming the same 
things, and neither advancing nor going back, appreciation or 
depreciation of money, should it take place from any cause, would 
probably have uniform effects. The fall or rise of prices would 
extend to all commodities equally, and to wages and incomes also. 

VOL. LI. PART IV. | ‘ 3B 
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A rise would entail a proportionate increase of wages and incomes; 
a fall a proportionate decrease. Nothing would be easier apparently 
than to ascertain appreciation or depreciation in such a community. 

Of course, however, there is no such ideal community. In 
actual life the disturbance of money alone would probably cs 
a great deal besides. 

The case of an absolutely retrograding community, which is 
no doubt a very rare one, would supply somewhat different signs. 
It is quite conceivable that in such a community there might be a 
depreciation of money measured by commodities or large groups of 
them, and yet there would be no apparent increase of wages or 
incomes, because, the community retrograding, there is less of real 
things to divide, and there being in fact as much income expressed 
in money to go round as before, the loss to the community by its 
retrogression might be measured by the percentage rise of prices. 
Superficial observers would, however, be apt to say that because 
there is no rise of wages or incomes there is no depreciation of 
money, although there is unquestionably depreciation when com- 
modities are the measure. 

Retrogression is a rare case, but advance is not so rare, and we 
must consider carefully what may be the signs of appreciation or 
depreciation in an advancing community as distinguished from a 
stationary community. : 

Three kinds of appreciation and depreciation—six cases in all, 
if not ay ce tae apparently be distinguished plainly in such 





1. As TE, appreciation there may be a case of falling prices 
of commodities coupled with stationary incomes and wages. In 
this case the fall of prices might be the measure of the increas of 
the return to the industry of the community, assuming that the. 
labour employed in services improves generally as does the labour 
employed in the production of commodities. Still measured by 
commodities there may be an appreciation of money, although the 
diminution of wages and incomes which accompanies some forms 
of appreciation of money is absent. | 

2. There may be a case of less wages and incomes per head, im 
which case the fall of prices would be greater than in the first 
case, and the difference between it and the fall in wages and 
incomes might represent the advance in the return to the industry 
of the community. But the only distinction between the first and 
second instances is clearly the degree of appreciation. There 
can be no warrant for saying bias in an advancing community 
appreciation as it has been here defined may not take place without 
an actual diminution of wages and incomes. 

3. There may be a case of not only less wages and incomes per 
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head, but an absolute diminution of the ageregate of all individual 
incomes, notwithstanding an increase of population. In this last 
~ease the fall of prices and diminution of wages and incomes per 
‘head would be more severe than in the second case, where the 
diminution per head might not be so great as to prevent altogether 
the growth of the ageregate of individual incomes. Still this 
extreme form of the appreciation of money must not be looked for 
in every instance. 

_ 4. As regards depreciation again, there may be a case of 
stationary prices of commodities coupled with increasing wages 
and incomes per head. The increase in the latter case might 
correspond with the increase of the return to the industry of the 
community. 

The important point to understand is that there may be a case 
of what may properly be described as depreciation of money where 
prices do not rise, just as there may be a case of appreciation 
where incomes and wages do not fall. Measured by incomes, 
though not by the prices of commodities, there may unquestionably 
in such a case be depréciation. 

9. Depreciation may go so far that there is a rise of wages and 
incomes more than in proportion to the increase of the return to 
the industry of the community, in which case the improvement in 

the latter might be measured by the difference between the rise 
in the prices of commodities and the rise in wages and incomes. 

6. Depreciation may go so far that there is absolute inflation in 

all prices along with a continued cheapening of production. In 
this last case along with the rise in commodities there would be an 
enormous rise in wages and incomes. But there may well be 
depreciation rightly called such without this extreme. 
_ There is also as already hinted a seventh case, which may be 
described as intermediate between the mildest types of appreciation 
and depreciation above specified, a case namely in which, on the one 
hand, prices fall a little, showing appreciation measured by com- 
modities pro tanto, and on the other hand wages and incomes rise 
a little, showing depreciation measured by incomes pro tanto. Such 
# case may in fact occur in an advancing community, however it 
may be described. 

It is expedient to put the cases thus generally, in order to 
understand in what class in each country respectively we are to 
put the appreciation of gold or depreciation of silver at the 
present time. There is nothing but confusion possible so long as 
People argue that because wages have not fallen lately there is no 
‘Appreciation of gold, or because prices have not risen in silver 
Countries, or have even fallen a little, therefore there is nothing 
Which can properly be described as depreciation of silver in those 
a 3B2 
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countries. The economic movement of the country concerned, 
and the degree of the appreciation or depreciation of money, 
according to the measure of the money employed, are first to be 
understood. It will be found also, I believe, that one of the 
puzzles of the matter is strictly connected with this point. The 
figures of appreciation of gold, measured by coramodities, in 
European countries, have not been balanced by signs of deprecia- 
tion of silver in silver-using non-Huropean countries. If the 
economic ‘movement in India has been different from that in 
England, if an increase of the return to industry has been absent 
there, or has been at a different rate, may it not be somewhat 
difficult to state what are the proper signs of depreciation in 
India to be looked for? 

A short preliminary explanation may be useful on yet another 
point. ; 

A rise or fall between two dates in the purchasing power of 
money—an appreciation or depreciation of money—in itself 
implies a contraction or expansion of money. There is relative 
contraction or expansion, and this is true on any view of the 
relation of money to prices. Whether the quantity of money in 
use is the cause or the effect of a given state of prices, or partly the 
one and partly the other, a low range of prices means less employ- 
ment for money than there would otherwise be, and a high range of 
prices means more employment. Consequently when prices change 
from high to low or from low to high, there.must be in the former 
case contraction, and in the latter expansion of money. Absolutely 
there may or may not be less or more money at the latter date 
compared than at the starting, the absolute amounts being depend- 
ent on many causes, such as change in people’s habits and the like, 
but relatively there must always be contraction or expansion. 

In connection with this last point yet another explanation may 
bemade. Whatever the thing used to measure the purchasing power 
of money may be, it must be treated while so used as an absolute 
measure, and when we do so, it becomes necessary to treat the rise 
or fall in gold as due to a change of demand for, or change of 
supply of gold, leaving out all consideration of changes in the 
measure itself. This is done every day when money is the measure; 
we neglect any changes in money itself, and treat only of demand 
and supply of the things measured. For those purposes where 
money in turn becomes the thing measured, and a commodity or 
group of commodities or the bulk of commodities becomes the 
measure, if is equally necessary to consider all the changes as 
arising from the demand or supply of the thing measured, 7.é., 
money. 


The question is largely one of language, and the two processes, 
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yiz., using money and commodities alternately as measures one 
of the other, are not inconsistent. The one variable is simply 
put against the other the better to understand the phenomena 
according to the special object in view. There is also a clear 
distinction between the cases where money is the measure, and those 
where another measure is sought. Money has become money 
because it changes least in short periods. For short periods there- 
fore, and for comparing one commodity with another, in those 
periods, money is the common measure; any changes in it may 
practically be disregarded. But for longer periods, as already 
pointed out, the convenience of a different measure is felt. When 
we desire to know what the real wealth of a previous generation 
was compared with the present, some of the things which make 
wealth are found to be a better measure than‘money. Money then 
seems to change more from generation to generation than any 
other commodity almost compared with the average of the mass. 
But there would be no occasion for using a measure for money 
at all, unless the changes in the money were of such a kind that 
for the purpose in hand the changes in the measure used could be 
neglected. 

| The Appreciation of Gold. 

Passing from these preliminary points, I begin by referring 
back to my former papers, and asking whether the suggestion 
there thrown out has since been confirmed by the facts, and 
in what sense there has been appreciation of gold in recent years. ,, 

_ Two things were stated with regard to the connection between 
the low prices of 1879, and the contraction of gold which had taken 
place in the years following 1873. ‘The first was that the events in 
the money market consequent on the gold withdrawals for Germany, 
and for the resumption of specie payments in the United States, had 
contributed to the fall of prices by acting on the discount market, 
and assisting an oscillation from a credit to a discredit range of 
prices. This was an obvious and palpable fact of the time, but I 
laid no great stress on it. Oscillations in the money market and 
prices incidental to the ebb and flow of credit are familiar pheno- 
mena, and it could not be said in 1879 that the oscillation towards 
discredit was so very much more than usual, that apart from 
other circumstances the low prices should have been deemed 
remarkable. The second suggestion, however, was that although 
it was then early to speculate, there was reason to apprehend we 
were in the presence of, or about to be in the presence of, the 
phenomenon known to economists as appreciation of money. I did 
not define the terms, assuming them to be sufficiently understood by 
those interested, but the meaning I believe was clear enough. 
Appreciation or depreciation of money being phenomena only to be 
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measured at long intervals, for it is only at such intervals that it - 
- becomes expedient to make commodities a measure, and so to 
measure money, what I had in my mind was to suggest that the 
course of prices in the immediately following years would probably 
deserve attention; that when time had passed. for another cycle of 
credit and discredit, it would clearly be seen whether prices had 
fallen to a permanently lower level than in the period before 1873, 
in which case there would be no question as to an “appreciation 
of money” having occurred. The reasons for that opinion, im 
which to a large extent there was only a repetition of what I 
had said so long ago as 1872, appeared also to be overwhelmingly 
strong. There was visibly a strong “pull” upon gold, which was 
passing out of circulation in Hngland instead of passing into it, as 
in the twenty years before 1873. The production was obviously 
diminishing; there was also to all appearance an increase of the 
cost of producing gold, which pointed in the same direction of an 
increase of its purchasing power. All this was said with the least 
possible amount of theorising. The quantity of money in supply 
and the demands upon it were certainly assumed to have some 
connection with prices, the theory of the connection having never 
before been disputed to my knowledge, but I did nothing more 
than point out that if the world was about to witness an appre- 
ciation of gold—a rise in its purchasing power measured by ~ 
commodities, and ascertained after long intervals, so as to allow 
for minor oscillations and to permit of the use of the fact for the 
comparisons to which it is adapted—then there were sufficient 
facts in the supply of and demand for gold to account for the 
appreciation. : 

If the test of prophecy be the event, there was never surely a 
better forecast. The fall of prices in such a general way as to- 
amount to what is known as a rise in the purekos ae power of gold 
is generally, | might almost say, universally admitted. There is 
much assertion in some quarters that there is no appreciation Of 
gold, but the assertion is made by those who attach a meaning, or 
think they attach a meaning, to the words which I confess I am 
unable to make out and express in my own language, and there~ 
can at any rate be no doubt that, as the phrase is here limited 
and defined, we have for some years been in the presence of the 
phenomenon known as appreciation of money. Measured by any 
commodity or group of commodities usually taken as the measure 
for such a purpose, gold is undoubtedly possessed of more 
purchasing power than was the case fifteen or twenty years ago, 
and this ia purchasing power has been continued over a lone 
enough period to allow for all minor oscillations. 

It would be slaying the slain to recapitulate all the facts as to 
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4 the fall of prices; but as the question was first distinctly raised at 
our meetings, and the record: may be convenient, we may refer 
* briefly to the evidence adduced in 1879, and see how the tables 
look when continued to the present date, and what additional 
evidence has been worked up. 
Let me first refer to the short table with which the paper in 

1879 began, and which was made use of, it will be remembered, as 
-an extraneous table which had been commenced several years 
before for another purpose, and which, though short, seems to me ° 
to contain a great deal :— 


‘A—Prices of Leading Wholesale Commodities in January, 1873, 1879, 1883, 
and 1885, and December, 1888, compared. 





re eee 


1873. 1879. 1883. 1885. 1888. 


Beech pig iron. ......s.......5. per ton | 127s. 438. | 47s. 8d.| 418. 9d. | 41s. 11d. 
one es sccsosecens ha 30s. TOSo", | 1758. Od, ee eee StL oe gas 
Copper, Chili bars ............ be 917. Bal, 657. A830. 781. 
re 55 1427. 610. 931. 4otl, 10160 


Wheat, Gazette Mies per qr. | 55s. 11d.| 39s. 7d. | 40s. 4d. | 348. 11d.] 31s. 9d. 











M ew Laat nan ‘mee oe per bshl. | $1.70 $1.10 $1.18 O16: 1063c.* 
Flour, town made............ per sack | 47s. 6d.| 378. 38s. 328. 33s. 

Sy) New York price... per bri. | $7.5 $3.70 | $430 | $3.25 $3.60 
Beer INLCTION «......0....:.c04ee. per 8lbs.| 3s. 10d. | 2s. 10d. | 4s. 4d. 48. 2s. 8d. 

Beeprime.small ............ 5s. 3d. | 4s. gd. 6s. 58. 4d. | 4s. 2d. 
Cotton, middling upland. per ‘Tb. 10d. 52d. Bild, 6d. 54Gd. 
oe per pack | 234. 130. 121. 1d. 11d. 
Sugar, Manilla muscavado per cwt. | 21s. 6d.| 16s. | 16s.6d.| 108. | 18s. 3d. 
Cotfee, Ceylon, good red... < 80s. 655. 78s. 6d. WE po Ra 
Pepper, black Malabar .... per Ib. Vd. 4rd. 53d. Sd. 72d. 
Saltpetre, foreign ............ per ewt. | 29s. 198. 19s; iss. 3d. (16s26d: 

* Corner. 


T In 1888 this is the quotation of Brown West Indian. I have been unable to 

find a quotation for ‘‘ Manilla Muscavado”’ in the usual price lists; but the price 

of Brown West Indian in 1885 was nearly the same as that here given for Manilla 
Muscavado. . 

{ This is Ceylon Plan. Mid., as I do not find the old quality quoted in the lists 
before me. The price taken in 1885 was rather higher than Ceylon Plan. Mid. at 
that time, but the difference was not material, and I have now taken the top price 
instead of the mean price. 





The advantage of this table is that it leaves off at a point 
when trade is good, and there has been a good deal of inflation in 
different quarters, but although some prices are higher now than 
in 1885, they are still in very few cases higher than in 1883, while 
they are far below the level of 1873, and a good deal below the 
level of 1879; the latter, it must be remembered, being a year of 
depression, Pile the present is a year of expansion. The fact of 
Continuously low prices for the bulk of staple articles is accord- 


—_ 
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ingly established by this short table, and this is what is meant by 
an appreciation of gold measured by commodities. There may be 
no appreciation, using the words in some sense not clearly defined ; 
but that if we measure by the mean or average of the articles 
named there is a rise in the purchasing power of gold is self 
evident. The phrase 1s only a synonym for the fall of prices, 
There can be no dispute about the fact. , 

T'o the same effect are the conclusions from the index numbers, 
of which there has been so much talk of late years—the “‘ Hconomist” 
index number, Mr. Sauerbeck’s number, Dr. Soetbeer’s number, 
and the Board of Trade index number, the latter based on the 
average prices of imports and exports. These numbers are so well 
known that I may simply copy a few extracts from the records 
and place them side by side, along with similar extracts for the 
price of silver, leaving them to tell their own tale. The table 
of course could be easily enlarged :— 


B.— Comparison of the Index Numbers of the “ Economist,” Mr. Sauerbeck, 
Board of Trade Import and Export Prices, Dr. Soetbeer, and an 
American Index Number. 

















Sepatee “ Decrease in 
git Avoieee Second Period. 
Years, Years, 
1868-77. 1878-87. Amount, | Per Cent. — 
1. .“ Keonomist?* 2.025 ee ee 2750 2300 ~ 450 164 
II. Sauerbeck ........ ool een 100 79 21 aul 
TI. Soebbeer A. cccicsveneher see ree 129 120 9 8g 
ive cA merical tse eat Fie ee eee es 113 93 20 18 
v. Board of Trade im-] Exportsf 85°7 59°9 25°8 30 
port and export 

PIICER eee Imports f 85°6 yh Siar, 13°9 16 
vi. Silver (Sauerbeck), ....c..:.scsesese- 100 82 18 18 








* 1866-75 and 1876-85. 

+ 1866-70 and 1876-80. The American figures are not later than 1880. 
See Appendix III, appendix to first report of Royal Commission on Trade 
Depression. . 

{ Figures of 1873 and 1883. These figures not being calculated for every | 
year, it is not possible to give an average of a ten-yearly period; but the results 
would be much the same comparing any other years at ten years’ interval. 





Thus, whichever of these measures be adopted, we are equally 
led to the conclusion that, measured by staple articles, no matter 
how we select them, gold is found to have increased its purchasing 
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power; and the increase has lasted over a long enough period 
o allow for minor fluctuations, and to show a change which can 
-be made use of for such comparisons as a rise or fall in the 
purchasing power of money is adapted to illustrate. 
_ In my evidence before the Royal Commission on Gold and 
Silver, I said a great deal about index numbers, and how they can 
be used, to whichI may be permitted to refer here, as well as to the 
papers on the “‘ Prices of Imports and Exports,” laid before Parlia- 
ment. let me only say here, for the purpose of continuing the 
logical thread of the argument, that an index number, apart from 
the details of its construction, is a very simple matter. It is 
nothing more than a device to enable a mean or average to be 
struck of the prices of a great number of articles, the mean being 
the result of an addition of the prices of all the articles named 
divided by the number, ahd the average being arrived at after 
weighting the prices selected according to an estimate, on a subjec- 
_ tive or objective basis, of their relative importance. The estimate 
‘in the case of the prices of imports and exports with which I have 
myself dealt, is on an objective basis, that of the relative import- 
ance of each import to the whole imports, and of each export to the 
whole exports. Formally the latter process gets rid of the only 
good theoretical objection ever made to the use of index numbers 
as a means of averaging a group of prices, the objection, viz., that 
all articles, important or unimportant, are treated alike; but I 
“may state that practically, as the result of Mr. Edgeworth’s mathe- 
‘matical investigations for the monetary committee of the British 
Association, of which several of us are members, the ordinary index 
numbers, which are exposed to the theoretical objections stated, 
yield much the same results as the fermally more correct indexes. 
The reason is, that having been selected almost at random as it 
were from among staple eeules which happened to be quoted in 
wholesale price lists, the articles in general have moved in 
‘sympathy, so that one selection yields much the same results as 
anyother. This.is what theory would lead us to expect, but in fact 
Mr, Edgeworth has tried and compared the different index numbers 
‘not only with each other, but with a new number based on a 
different objective basis, and for practical purposes there is not 
much to choose between them. 
All this is important when we proceed to the next step, which 
i is to infer from the appreciation of gold measured by the com- 
~modities or groups stated, the probable appreciation if we had for 
“measure a still greater number of articles, or in fact all articles. 
This is a matter of inference; but when in fact the different 
groups include from 50 to go per cent. of the chief commodities 
in use or consumed, or good types of these commodities, it would 
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' require very strong suggestions as to an opposite movement in 
the smaller umber of articles which cannot. be brought to the 
test to overbalance the conclusion to which the index numbers” 
point. There are facts which would lead us to presume that the 
fall of prices in the excluded articles has been even greater in 
proportion than in the case of the articles included ; but without | 
laying stress on this, the proportion excluded is so small that we - 
may have ies in the general conclusion from the actual 
measure. Thus it is a mere matter of arithmetical statement that, 
measured by any of the groups named, the purchasing power of 
gold has increased of late years; it is a matter of practical 
certainty, though there can be no arithmetical proot formally 
complete, that measured by things in general gold has appre 
—its purchasing power has risen. 

There is also corroborative evidence of a very strong kind im 
favour of the same conclusion in various sets of facts as to values, 
which are referred to in the essay already referred to, published 
in 1885. These are the facts as to the growth of import and 
export values compared with the growth of quantities, the tacis 
as to income tax valuations, and the like. The facts on these 
heads are now notorious. The logic of the use of them is that 
they show effects in a mass, and thus get rid of any objections 
based on the possible peculiarities of some prices, though these are 
also got rid of, as we have seen, in a different way. Thus as regards 
imports and exports, if we are entitled to assume from the growth 
of quantities a certain growth of business, then if the growth 
of import and export values is at a different rate, the inference 
clearly is that the money expression of the individual things has” 
changed. Hence only can it be that the mass of values is lower. 
The same with income tax valuations, as I pointed out in my paper 
at the British Association last year, and as I shall have occasion to 
point out again in a book on the “ Accumulations of Capital im 
“Recent Years,” which will continue the paper read before the 
Society in January, 1878, and which is all but ready for publication. 
If the produce of land commands a less money price than before, 
rent falls and the capital value falls; if houses are built of less 
costly materials, object for object, their capital value and rent are 
also lower than thay would otherwise be. It is quite easy t0 
calculate, given the increase of population, and assuming a certaim 
growth in real wealth per head, what difference is made in the 
figures by the change in the money expression, which can only be 
ascribed to a fall in ihe money value of average things. 

Now with regard to a comparison of the col of imports 
and exports in quantities and values, the facts are very clear. ‘To 
bring this out has been one of the objects of the various reports t0 


a 
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the Board of Trade which I have made in the “Prices of Imports 
“and Exports,” and it was obviously a point of various tables which 
were laid before the Royal Commission on Trade Depression. Itis 
“unnecessary to go into an elaborate comparison here. Let me 
only condense from the latter tables the following short table, 
comparing the growth of the money values of imports and exports 
per head with the growth of the entries of shipping per head :— 


~C.— Average Imports per Head and Total Imports and Exports per Head 
of the Population of the United Kingdom in the Undermentioned Quin- 
quennial Periods; with the Entries of Shipping per Head in the same 
Periods ; also showing Percentage Increase or Decreases. 


{Extracted from First Report of Trade Depression Commission, p. 127, &c., 
and continued. | 


Imports and Exports Entries of Shipping 


‘Imports per Head. 























per Head, per Head. 
Increase or} Increase orf Increase 
Decrease Decrease per Cent. 
Amount. sl ane Amouut ot Amount. on 
Previous | Previous Previous 
Period. Period. Period. 
££ s.icd we Sse Tons. 
1855-59............ 6 - 8 LOL. 2 0°38 
°60-64........000.. 8 1 4 34 14. 4 3 30 0°45 18 
*65-69 “sho homes spate eee] 27, day ps biel 19 0°58 18 
Bess... Poevmerte ye). 119019 3) 18 0°65 23 
BE. Sots. 1b, So 6 3 {1816 6/— 6 0-75 15 
P80-84..0.:..... Msibn- eh 20 = LAL 6 0°86 1s 
a Ooo) 19). [17 15-10-| — 21 0°86 








Thus while, in the earlier quinquennial periods, the increase in 
values is more than the increase of shipping, although the latter is 
very great, the increase in values practically stops short about 
1874, or amounts to very little after that; while the increase in 
shipping goes on at a very rapid rate, if not fate at so rapid a rate 
asformerly. There is much other erideace! if we go into details, 
of a rapid growth of our foreign trade, judging by quantities only, 
while values do not increase, for which those interested may be 

referred to the tables mentioned. 

With regard to income tax and other property valuations, it will 
be enough to call attention to the failure of their growth as com- 
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pared with the growth in the immediately preceding period, in the 
simplest manner. The following short table is extracted from the 
tables produced by Sir Algernon West to the Trade Depression 


Commission :— 


D.—Statement of Gross Amount of Profits Assessed to Income Tax per 
Head in Undermentioned Quinguennial Periods. 


[Appendix to First Report of Trade Depression Commission, p. 212. ] 


£ 
1865-69. Annual average per head ............... 14°0 
°70-74. 3 ee ee ee 15°6 
7570. OR er 174 
°80-84. yo a! a eee ese 


Allowing for the notorious increase in production per head 
shown by other statistics, such as the entries of shipping and the 
hike, such a failure of money values to respond surely confirms the 
impression, derived from the above figures of fall of prices shown 
by index numbers and otherwise, as to the rise in the purchasing 
power of money being quite general. Whatever doubts may be 
raised as to the generality of the fall, when we look at prices merely, 
however grouped, there seems to ke no room for them when we 
look at such mass observations as those of the growth of import: 
and export values and valuations of property compared with the 
growth of things. | 

The evidence is not necessary for the purpose of proving the 
point, but the same divergence between the growth of quantities 1s 
noticeable in the statistics of import and export values, and statis- 
tics of property valuations, in foreign countries. The tables put 
in by myself before the Royal Commission on Trade Depression. 
fully show this; and reference may also be made to a statement on 
this head by Sir Louis Mallet, in a note of his to the report of the 
Gold and Silver Commission. 

It hardly seems necessary to mention the point specially, but so 
much has been said quite properly as to retail prices not following 
necessarily to the full extent wholesale prices, and as to the danger, 
therefore, of relying too exclusively on the latter, that it may be 
useful to point out the bearing of these mass figures on the 
question of how far wholesale prices are to be trusted as @ 
measure of gold, because they may be assumed to be represen- 
tative of prices of commodities in general. It seems to be plain 
that if retail prices did not follow wholesale prices more closely 
than would be thought likely at first sight, results like what is 
here shown in the mass would not appear. A little reflection 
will also show, I think, that retail prices can hardly fail to follow 
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wholesale prices closely. So far as the difference between them 
and wholesale prices is made up by cost of distribution, there 
appears to be no small reason to believe, first, that the real cost of 
distribution, as well as the real cost of production, has lately 
diminished; and next that, at most, the mere cost of distribution 
is only a fraction, 20 or 30 per cent. at most, of the final cost of 
articles, so that, even if no economies are effected in distribution in 
a given period, the fall in wholesale prices must still drag with it 
substantially the fall of retail prices. Some retail prices may not 
fall nominally, as they embody largely labour expended on the 
wholesale article; but this phenomenon belongs in part to the 
phenomenon of a non-diminution of wages while prices fall, which 
may be the characteristic of some cases of appreciating money, and 
which is a characteristic of the present case, as we shall presently 
discuss. Thus the point of retail prices was a proper one to raise, 
and there is something in it, but there is nothing to prevent us 
forming the conclusion that the increase of the purchasing power 
of money of late years, indicated by the measure of wholesale com- 
modities, is, in fact, quite general. We do not need to include all 
commodities, each properly weighted, to arrive at this conclusion. 


The Degree and Character of the Appreciation. 


The rise in the purchasing power of gold measured by com- 
modities being established, it remains for consideration to which 
of the types described in our preliminary remarks this appreciation 
belongs? Is it an appreciation in which the income per head of 
the community, and the earnings per head of the wage earners, 
diminish? Is it an appreciation in which the aggregate income of 
the whole community diminishes? Or is it a case where incomes 
remain stationary although commodities fall P 

I assume the community to be itself one of the advancing type, 
as in fact all the communities which are gold using undoubtedly 
are. Tried by the test of things produced, all these communities have 
lately been advancing in population and wealth, however difficult 
it may be to measure what the percentage of advance is. Appre- 
ciation of money in their case must accordingly conform to one of 
the three types stated: (1) a fall of prices along with stationary 
incomes; (2) a fall along with diminishing incomes per head ; 
(8) a fall along with a diminution of the aggregate money income 
of the community. To which category does the appreciation 
belong? 

The facts here are most difficult of measurement, owing to the 
want of records of wages in a tolerably complete statistical form. 
Records of wages for a purpose like the present ought to show the 
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ageregate earnings of the wage earning part of the community, 
from which, with a knowledge of the population, the amount per 
head can be deduced. With such records at short intervals, the 
result we now wish to arrive at would appear at once, not as a 
matter of inference, but as a statement of fact. But no such records 
are in existence. Instead there are only records of isolated rates 
of wages, not “ weighted ” in any way, with apparent changes in 
opposite directions from time to time, so that it becomes moss 
difficult to deduce what the general movement is. Fortunately for 
us, however, there is in Hngland at. any rate a record of a large 
part of the income of the nation which may be considered tolerably 
complete, and which may help, along with careful study of such 
wages records as exist, to show what the conclusion on the point 
before us must be. 

The records referred to are those of the income tax, which have 
already been quoted for another purpose, but which may again be 
used with greater detail for the somewhat novel question now 
raised. Here there is an account of a large part of the gross 
income of the nation from time to time, largely, though not exclu- 
sively, the earnings or profits of capital. Assuming the recipients 
of this income not to change greatly from year to year in pro- 
portion to the general population, though we cannot count their 
numbers, then we may infer that the income per head diminishes 
or increases as we find that the annual amount divided by the 
numbers of the general population diminishes or increases. We 
can also see directly whether in the aggregate this portion of the 
national income diminishes or increases. 

Looking at the income tax income then we find that the figures 
for the last twenty years, ending 1886, and beyond this we need 
not go, are as follows :— 


Income Tax Income in the undermentioned Years. 
{In millions.] 





£ £ 
LBG (ii iscces rite eeoeeeen este Oe 424 1877 .cegeclah tee eae 570 
I GBs dz tectesng shervee eee 430 "TB oclinet cee ee 578 
fit Memes icon dy het 435 79). asdevenegeee debe ne aEee 578 
o/b nee ee NWA Noms P. 445 7B0..26.thsis Geesthdene meee Bay 
1T LS ta vet oaiieented 466 *B Lina ccedeapet cee pe eee 585 
ML Dives tivieas Meas eee ae 482 "BD ssi. 5 Sere ee eee 601 
73 514 °B3.. stkces aeiv@gies aie me 613 
hi Men Or ae tS BAS "BA, 5: Sieases Se nega eee 628 
TDs cyeaoags thee MR Radars FyLs °85....aftisictee ee ae 631 
1G adh eae, Benes 579 ’BG. . .:iscuntoacn eae 630 
Annual average «cece 492 Annual average ..........0000 599 
= per head.... 151. tos. a perrhead 171. 


+ of 1875-76, 171. 8s. 6d. ee of 1885-86 171. 5s. 
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_ ‘This shows a material increase even in the amount per head, 
‘comparing ten years’ period with a ten years’ period. It will not 
‘fail to be observed, however, that while in the first ten years’ 
period, the increase from the beginning to the end of the period is 
-yery great, the reverse is the case in the second ten years’ period, 
‘the income having increased little all through. The average in the 
first ten years’ period is thus the average of years of rapid growth; 
the second of an almost stationary period. Comparing the two 
last years of each period only the income per head is found to 
have even slightly diminished. 

Unless therefore there has been something different in the 
‘progress of non-income tax incomes from what has taken place in 
imcome tax incomes, the inference would be that the appreciation 
of gold measured by commodities of late years is an appreciation 
which has not extended, or has yet extended very little, to the 
diminution of incomes per head, much less to a diminution of the 
ageregate of individual incomes; in other words it must be an 
appreciation of a comparatively mild type. 

So far as I can judge, also, what we do know of wages points in 
the same direction. I shall mention the facts and circumstances 
which seem to point in this direction, and refer to and explain any 
opposing facts which seem to point in the opposite direction. 

Hirst then there is a general impression that wages have not 
‘declined at all, or at least have declined very little. Popular 
impressions count for very little as a rule when they can he 
brought to the test of figures; butif there had been at all a general 
and heavy fall of wages, a fall at all approaching the fall in the 
prices of commodities, it is an event which must have made a great 
deal of noise. I remember Mr. Jevons, who was present when I 
‘read my paper in 1879, remarking to me as we left the meeting 
that he looked forward with some foreboding to an appreciation of 
‘money, anticipating, as we all did then, that wages would follow 
suit to the fall of prices, and not adverting to the possibility of a 
considerable fall of prices without incomes per head declining. 
‘That there have not been strikes and lock-outs.on an extensive 
‘scale, such as Mr. Jevons anticipated, is evidence pro tanto that 
the general and severe fall in wages he rather looked forward 
to, and many more of us also looked forward to, has not in fact 
occurred. 

As a farther proof of there being no great fall in wages, | may 
“perhaps remind you of Mr. Goschen’s puzzle on this very head 
when he delivered his address on appreciation of gold at the 
Bankers’ Institute in 1883. He could not then account for wages 
and incomes keeping up and prices declining. Since 1883 certainly 
there has been no material decline of wages, and the puzzle would 
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remain unless upon the hypothesis now put forward of an increase 
of real wealth, which is represented by the same money income ag 
before, but to which the fall of prices ensures that the same income 
will go farther than it did. 

I have still more important evidence to adduce, however, as to 
the generality of the impression that there has been no general 
fall in wages of late years corresponding to the fall of commodities. 
Looking over the bulky volumes of the Trade Depression Com- 
mission, we find that one of the questions put to chambers of 
commerce and other mercantile bodies, and to workmen’s associa- 
tions, bore on this very point. They were asked to say in 1885 
whether wages were then less on the average than they had been 
in the previous twenty years. This was not precisely the question 
we should have liked to put for the present purpose, but allowing 
for the fact that the average would include the inflated years of 
1872-76, the answer that wages were not then under the average 
of the previous twenty, or very little under the average, if at all 
general, would seem to show that there can have been no material 
fall in money wages of late from the average of the ten years 
1867-76, which is the starting point of the comparison of the fall 
of prices. The answers however are most conclusive on the point. 
I have extracted them one and all, except one or two detailed tables 
which I deal with specially; and I have placed these anwers in 
the appendix. They speak for themselves. They seem to be 
absolute proof that there could have been no great and general 
fall in wages of late years. 

There is moreover statistical evidence of the general mainte- 
nance of wages in the leading industries of the country. In the 
last report on Trades Unions, by Mr. Burnett, the labour corres-. 
pondent of the Board of Trade, there will be found a series of 
tables, including among other particulars the standard rates of 
wages for a long period of years in various trades there men- 
tioned.* From this I extract the following particulars :— 


* Report on 'T'rades Unions, C-5505, Sess. 1888, pp. 184 e¢ seg. 
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55) per hour 
59) per week 
65) 9 

69) 

_ per day 
71) per week 
75) Hs 
Os 
Hy a alae 
83) 7 
85) per hour 
87) 33 
89) per week 
91) per hour 

121) + 
143 


) 
) 
) 
3) ) 39 
) 
) 
) 


147 ) per ‘week 


Ve 
~~ 
~~ 


Normal, 1866-76. 





228. to 36s. 
208. to 347s. 8d. 


248. to 36s. 


268. 30. 


[33s. in 1885 | 


208. to 398. 9d. 


rid. 
338. 
328. 


258. 
4d. to 8id. 


208. to 378. 2d. 


338. 


45. 
58. 
ae 
38. 19d. 
L328: 


not stated 


368. to 398. 
238. to 258. 


238. to 308. 


not stated 


by) 
25S: 
not stated 


39 


4ed. 
64d, 
6d. 
6d. 
6id. 
64d. 
ad. 
4ad. 
sd. 
26s. 3d. 
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Maximum, 1873-74. 





26s. to 36s. 


21s. to 42s. 4d. 


26s. to 36s. 
26s. 6d. 


24s. to 45s. 5d. 


Td. 
36s. 
32s. 


24s. 
8id. 
18s. to 40s. —id. 


36s. 


7s. bd. 
7s. Od. 
7s. 8d. 
5s. lid. 


15s. 


36s. 
386s. to 39s. 


27s. 


27s. to 83s. 


9d. 


6d. to 9d. 
33s. 
8d. 


5s. 11d. 


Vd. 
9d. 
8d. 
8d. 
8id. 
9d. 
Td. 
6d. 
8d. 
26s. 3d. 
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Latest. 





268. to 38s. 


208. to 428. 43d. 


26s. to 38s. 
248. 
21S. 74d. 


248. to 428. 43d. 


ad. 
368. 
328. 


288. 
83d. to 9d. 


208. to 408. 


308. 


4s. 8d. 
48. 4d. 
4S. 39d. 
28. gtd. 
12s. 6d. 


368. 
368. to 395. 


248. 


278. to 36s. 


gd. 


6d. to gd. 
308. 
8d. 


4s. 4d. 





! * A great number of rates are given. I select a few only as specimens. 
a + About 86 places given. About one place in ten picked out. 
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It would be most desirable to have more details of this sort, but 
the indication is certainly not that of greatly declining wages of 
late years when period is compared with period. There are some 
cases of decline, but on the whole the normal wages of ten or fifteen 
years ago are maintained. The cases where the decline takes place 
are mainly in the coal and iron trades, where there was special 
inflation in 1872-76, and also agricultural labour, where there was” 
also some inflation about the same date; but even in these cases the 
decline below the average wage as it stood before the inflated 
years, or even below an average for a long period, including the 
inflated years, is not very marked. Of course a few exceptions 
would not alter the general conclusion. Incessant changes are 
going on in the conditions of different trades and their relations to 
others. The average wage may be maintained throughout the 
labouring community, notwithstanding these special declines. 

To the same effect are various tables which can be extracted 
from the bulky volumes of the Trade Depression Commission. IT 
begin with two or three tables put in by Mr. Lord, the President 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, the last being a sum- 
mary of longer tables whose construction does not appear logically 
correct, but which contain data, as far as I can judge, pointing to 
the conclusion arrived at, although the process by which it is" 
actually arrived at may not appear strictly and logically correct. 
These tables are as follows :— 


F.— Wages in Lancashire Mills given by Mr. Lord, President of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce. 


[ Appendix, Part I, to Second Report of Royal Commission on Trade Depression 
(p. 377).] 
M.—Cotton Spinning and Weaving. 





Average Weekly Earnings. 























10 | Overlookers and tack- 
TOTS Kos ae eae 


TR EE SIE SSE ES ES eS PE RIGS BSE ER ge 


I ~-{t § ~-j1ra10 -—)1.14 =}1 1303 


Num- hea 

bers Em: Description. 
ployee 1850. | 1860. | 1870. | 1877. | 1883. 
£35. d.\)\£ s. adi£ s. d.l|&s5. d.|& s. ad 
10 | Strippers and grinders |- 11 —|- 14 me 17. ~|f~l°=+)= ae 
16. || Rovers e.i.caraeenea each Mth poy Bie 11’ 6)— 19° 6/= 135 
52 .| Minders 07. a .nateences. ~18 -j- 18:-|1 2 =[1°10>° = fie 
60 | cWinders 22.2..cne - 8 6}- 9 -|-11 6{-14 -|-12 6 
DSO «| Weavere aaicc-cscueetcccecet —- 8 2)-— 144 9/="1§ 6|—16"—)=3 tee 
2 .| Mechanivs* yi. ote torr pli I 6 -~|1 10° =(74tae 
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“At | the above rates ie weekly wages of operatives working a mill of 1,000 
s with requisite spinning, viz. :—. 








oh See ad 

480 persons, amounted in #p00 EO ieevsst tc stere 231 3 - 

BME OREO Pec oc ec ise ei dias scekedsstesesvecvednens 403 16 — 

BGR ORSO UID. eel iscsseccects 172512) = 

i = 74°69 per cent. 
‘ hs _ Increase in 1883 over 1850 


j In 1850 the great majority of weavers had only two looms each, now they 
a average about three looms each. 


N.— Cotton Spinning and Weaving, Medium Quality. 


Average Weekly Earnings. 


























: Sats Male or 
Description. Bee ie 
ome 1 1850. | 1860. | 1870. | 1877. | 1883. 
Eos. G Bose dat & so divpB sak se. ds 
| | Strippers and grinders ....| m. |- 10 6/-18 -|-16 -|-19 -|r 1 -— 
ee eae F - 7 6;-11 -j- 14 -|-17 -|- 18 - 
j  Throstle BPIEMETS: Goyicns.... F, f- 7 6|-10 -|—- 13 -|-15 -[|- is - 
BBEPIICCYS oi: Bisscecsscosssvesosess. Moei- 16 -|- 18 -jr°- -|1 5 -|r5 = 
‘von to to to 
I ictice bh. Sxoaiaeeee 
SM AERELOTS 1.2/1): ..0fseakkiionosdees F - ¥7 -|- 8 -|-~11: -|~16 -|- 16 - 
a ee M.& F.J- 11 23/-14 6/-17 -|-18 -J|-19 8} 
Mechanics Pesce tied: M. i 93i.6s(h Sth ga eh) 8 dp tz = 
Overlookers and tacklers M fet > | to)hU | Lh lh tome 
to to 
116 -l1 1:8 — 
a BE GAMEIASON ....ccccecaseerucvecnans M. Ls SRG = by Sie at Db lds ere. 
PREIDOULETS: ...........0cceceeeeeee M. =f t= 15 Or —- ~|b 2 =" pas 





_ At the above rates the weekly wages of operatives working a mill of 1,000 
“Iooms with requisite spinning, viz. :— 








fl st od: 

526 persons, amounted in 1850 to ou... 282 13 11 
BG TL GBS tO" ..id.aiss.0000 “hv la Caer od ee AEN ArIe 06 & 
ENG EOREO cssccconcvecesscntects 22 fone LG 





= 81°75 per cent. 
Increase in 1883 over 1850. 


In 1850 each weaver tented on the average 2°74 looms. 
PP) 83 39 3°88 ” 
302 
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G.—Summary of Tables showing Increase of Wages given in several Trades 
in Lancashire, given in by Mr. Lord, President of the Manchester 
' Chamber of Commerce. 


[ Appendix to First Report of Royal Commission on Trade Depression, p. 99. ] 





Percentage Increase in Wages Earned in the 
undernoted Years on those Earned in 1850. 
Description. 


1860. 1870. | 1877. | 188sm" 


. 








Cotton spinning and weaving, medium 16°85, 43°59 64:47 74°72 





INO aecvs-oocthereeospenmetaast Unchanged 9°68 30°21 16 27 

ns ee) 

_ No. 150 weft? .......2:%. Nio return|s 37°00 
Bleaching .is.....ti.sceecstveres ice. ces sien ante 33°06 31°40 56°60 50°00 
Calico ‘printing’....c:2..ceeceretetee nee 8°00 25°00 50:00 50°00 — 
Shipping warehouse  .......ccsveecesserseres 15°46 Ne Oe 31°44 35°05 
Mechanical engineering ......... JoVeueotttaees Unchanged} 2°42 12°73 10°30 
Coal mining 7ihitu..bat ee eee 22°78 24°64 | 55°64 | 43°53 
Building tea cect eee eee 10°12 23°11 | 48°21 | 39°76 

Average advances..,....cn.cet 11:70 22°30 43°00 9a 





9 trades | 9 trades | 9 trades |rotrades 








ee 











Iron manufacture, decrease ............4. 8°71 11°98 10°16 14°88. 
(Signed) Gerorce Lorp, 
President. 


Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
May, 1883. 


Thus it seems to be demonstrated that in the leading industries 
of Lancashire, comparing a date two or three years ago—since 
which there has been no fall in wages—with a middle period in the 
wages course between 1865 and 1875, there is not only not a fall in 
wages, but evena rise. The details in M and N fully show this, 
and give the necessary strength to the above summary of more 
detailed tables, which it would occupy too much space to quote. 

To the same effect is a record of wages paid at Newcastle in 
the chemical trade, laid by Mr. Allhusen before the Commission, 
and which happens to be in a very convenient form for showing 
the facts. 
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? 


 H.—Record of Wages Paid at the Newcastle Chemical Works from 1840 to 
c end of 1885. 


[Statement of Mr. Allhusen. Appendix to Third Report of Royal 
Commission on Trade Depression, p. 307. | 


Record of Wages Paid at the Newcastle Chemical Works from 1840 to end 


















































of 1885. 
Years.| Blacksmiths. Millwrights. Bricklayers, Joiners. Labourers. 
Per week. Per week. Per week. lege week. Per week. 
oad. Sa, Saud $d, 

1840 2G) /— 21 - 20° = 18 - 128. to 138. 
50 220 23 - 22 — 20 - 148. 
"D5 24. - 25 = 24. - 22 - 14S. tO 158. 
60 26 - om 29 - 24 - 168. 5, 188. 
"72 28 - 30 - 22 —* 28 - 208. 
"73 a2) = 32 - a2) — 32 - 208, to 228: 
"74, 32 32 - 32 = 32 - 2281, 2Ase 
"75 32 - 32 - 36 = 36 - ZOS31, 1228: 
"76 33 -- 32 - 36 36 - 228.4 ZAS: 
"77 ZO5y.0 30 6 3A a 84 - 208. to 228. 6d. 
"78 28 - 28 - 30 - 30 - 18s. 
"79 26 - 26 - 28 = 28 - 178. 
80 ae 16 aoe G 29 6 27 6 185. 
81 30 - 30 - 2908.6 29 6 18s. 
fe 30° ~ 30 - 29 6 29 6 188. 
ie. 31 «6 31 6 20mm 29 6 18s. 
84, ame 6 31 6 29 6 29 6 18s. 
85 27 6 28 6 28 - 28 - 18s 








Note.—Up to year 1871 a week’s work consisted of 61 hours; from that 
period, 54 hours. 
* Sic in original; but ought not the figure perhaps to be 328.? 





™ 
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To the same effect is a similar table put in by Sir J. Lowthian 
Bell as to coal mining, though here the short period of inflation in 
1873-74 is very distinctly marked, and the normal rates of wages 
before and after that date are in this case not distinctly marked :— 


l.—Earnings of Coal Hewers in. Durham. 


[Statement of Sir J. Lowthian Bell. Appendix, Part Ito II. Report of Royal 
Commission on Trade Depression, p. 341. | 


ER 


Weicht of 





Weight of 




















Year. Coal aWociceds Daily Earnings. Year. Gaadal¥ideliods Daily Earnings. 
ale oe Ae Ss, Td. ewts. &. foe 
137 es 83°87 4 6°67 | 1878 ....... 90°00 5 055 
pA een 46°03 5 7:40 TO ee 44°63 4 442 
ae. 71°96 8 3°54. |. 280 ies. or96 S| a BB 
7 Da ai 70°80 61065 | 81 qu... 94°79 41020 
rhe eed 40°14 5 913 Oo ecere 107°74 “6. 2a 
Het once 78°64 5 10°16 feds on ines 5 3753 
le 86°96 5 39 "BAL Laide 106'96 5 ae 





Putting all the evidence together, there seems little doubt that 
in staple trades wages have been maintained, or nearly so, as com= 
pared with the average of 1867-77. There are exceptions, but nob 
sufficient to obscure what the general movement has been. 

To be quite fair it may be useful to conclude this review with a 
table of agricultural labourers’ wages, in which, as already referred” 
to in connection with the figures from the Trade Union Report, 
there is apparently a decline, at any rate from the high level of 
1872-76. The table in question was put in before the Royal Com- 
mission on Trade Depression by Mr. Druce, who had been one of 
the Assistant Commissioners of the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture some years before, and is as follows :— 
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Rate of Money Wages of Ordinary Agricultural Labourers, 1870-71, and 
1880-81. Statement of Mr. S. B. L. Druce. 


Bee ppendix to 8rd Report of Royal Commission on Trade Depression, p. 296.] 
APPENDIX A.—II. 
K.—Statement put in by Mr. 8S. B. L. Druce. (See Question 9,153.) 


y Rate of paorey Wages of Ordinary Agricultural Labourers in the Years 1870-71 
% and 1880-81. 


% 
¢ 





Name of County. 1870-71. 1880-81. 


a | 














Co 


Per week. Per week. 


ee ee 


Nile nsovcenae nach dion bh tay 4 estes. 10s. to 11s. 12s. to 138. 
PR oon ch say iin vihip v<v<nppsoupapsansss 10s. Bie aoe 
Bucks* ........... Se ee 11s. to 18s. { Ee OT aon 
a 14S. to 158. Summer 
NE a ponte Wess tackusls Wass does 1G on, ches. 12S. TO 138. 
scan caceicsinsucaparanerss sucsnes ence Lee a5 LDS. No general return 
BET WE LL. s.....csseswssecsssraveesevoes mi Ils. 148. to 158. 
MITGODIATIC: iisisenesiisps-caie) onecdoose.s: 15s. or 9s.f 18s. 
EES AER a Oo 14s. 15s. to 18s. 
Ne ea ge vega soghcteschas suevesntcaveiaee 8s. 6d. to 12s. Tiss runs 
OL NESE RE ea 8s. 6d. to 11s. 6d. LOSS, ME aS 
RR rare: oui cipes Bap -snsirnsicennes Hodbs.ta, 17s; 17s. 6d. to 18s. 
RM iy oe 505 cannon séaiios.ers he eae ROS. 5 L258: 125. tO 138. 
Gloster ........ ig scentactt Sonn Aertannes 9s. 6d. to 12s. 128.-5,.159. 
ER Fines ie sasrddod ss cksotvsnncsidewse 10s. to 11s. RES Ay are, 
Ns IRE Sa oP 9s. to 10s. Ry oe ES, 
cc sccBsianeneysisesnesvseconsne: 10s. 9d. to 11s. 3d. Das eS St 
ER at oe eee 11s. 125: 
Kent (extra Metropolitan) ........ 13s. to 15s. 15s. to 18s. 
OT 5s odosescc care encccSiseeenevses ti 15s. or 7s. Iss. 1 LSS; 
MEEICESLCT ...05..0sarsncarnepeennseassentnsisrsngs 12s. to 14s. { AONE aus aie 
14S. ,, 158.1ronstone ,, 
rhs Sic arecspesreaays «odds Yeasts 18s. 6d. 138. 6d. to 158.. 
EROS sisi iiorsvsiednadegiesnsssnonves No return 15s. to 16s. 
ge 11s. to 16s. 6d. 128. 
Nae ee ne ae oe ae 10s. 1os.060) P38 
BYOPENAMPLON ...crgerrencoedverresidersoaree- 11s. to 12s. 13g AS 
Northumberland  ............ccesce000 POs) 5) LOS. TES 55 LOS 
; 13s. to 158. ordinar 
odes es spake cniacoaccenveseen 12s. ,, 14s. { 18%. Fy soph allaont ree i 
I Sige coast oo yeti teas nngpokées tocors 10s. ,, 188. © ris. to 158. 6d. 
le ai anes de 12s. No return 
I aN «Gah WSs AaysibSaddenss. 10s. to 12s. 128. to 148. 
ei da dnaaenae ht on, Oe LL, LES. ete 
(1 a ag il ale 18s. F280 umes 
EE SRE REO SL 10s. to 12s. T2SP USS: 
Surrey (extra Metropolitan) .....) 13s. ,, 14s. DASHis5 VES: 
OE eee 1b Cae GE pT inte a 
Warwick............ er ee eanke: itive, Los) VIS cpg TOS: 
BV GstMOTElaNd Ludk.essesesecsecvssveeess 14s h 7s. 188. 
sass sspnsiunidveneat 9s. 6d. to 11s. 118. tO 138. 
MCRL ED oo ccccsscsetyeoncsenssennsseesess. 10s. to 12s. 138. 6d. 
Ye ln... No return 1a. 
MN! Ee) vadhectethssvssecesvocese. 12s. to 15s. 16s. to 178. 
MMENY oF tt) srecsaonssaccnsesastopsene+s 18s. 6d. to 17s. TAP REL 





* Extracted from the Report of the Commissioners on the Employment of 
Women and Children in Agriculture, 1867-68. 

+ For quarter ended Michaelmas, 1869 (harvest money not included). 

{ The latter with board aud lodging. 
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From this it is evident that the fall in agricultural wages 
recently which has undoubtedly taken place, can hardly have been 
very great from the normal average of 1867-77, as marked by 
the wages of 1870-71 included in the above table, but must have 
been from the high level of 1880-81, to which they had risen in 
the interval. This is evidently the case, in fact, if we look at 
the figures for agricultural labour in the above Trades’ Union 
Table E. Even agricultural labour cannot be said to have sustained 
a material fall from the high average of 1867-77, though there is a 
distinct decline from the maximum of those years. 

While revising the proofs of this paper, I have had the 
advantage of receiving a copy of Major Craigie’s most valuable 
paper on the Agricultural Labour Bill read at the Farmer’s Club on 
the 10th instant. Major Craigie’s conclusion is that at the present — 
time, as compared with ten years ago, the drop in that part of the 
labourer’s wage paid in money is from 18 to 20 per cent. in the 
east, and in the rest of England about 12 per cent. He adds that 
as the numbers of labourers are about #ths of the whole in the 
latter districts, perhaps a drop of 14 per cent. will represent the 
loss of wages over the farmed surface of England. But this is 
comparing the present time with the high level ten years ago, and 
the average drop would of course be less comparing ten years’ 
period with ten years’ period. Major Craigie at the same time 
gives most interesting tables showing the real improvement in the 
labourer’s position notwithstanding the fall in money wages, which 
confirms in the strongest way the present argument that the 
appreciation is a case of appreciation measured by commodities in 
an advancing community, so that money incomes, though just 
maintained, or not quite maintained, go further than they did 
before. ; 

It would be needless to multiply figures. The common im- 
pression as to wages having been maintained, while the prices of 
commodities have fallen, is not only confirmed by the proof above 
given as to income tax incomes having been maintained, and by 
the statements of numerous observers with special means of know- 
ing, but by actual tables of wages statistics derived from a variety 
of sources, and all telling the same tale. The appreciation of 
money, therefore, as far as England is concerned, is an appreciation 
unaccompanied by any serious general decline in average incomes 
and wages per head, much less by any decline in the aggregate 
national income. 

It should be added, however, that the maintenance of individual 
incomes at the former average level has at most been barely 
accomplished, and no more. The appreciation has very nearly, if 
not quite, been one of the second type, viz.: where not only prices 
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of commodities fall, but where average incomes expressed in money 
decline. | 

It is not necessary for confirmation’s sake to go abroad, but it 
may be useful to do so, while the facts cannot but throw light on 
the further question, which is a most interesting one, as to the area 
of the appreciation. 

As regards Germany, I have only to refer to Dr. Soetbeer’s 

“Materialien,” from which I extract and place in the Appendix 
certain particulars as to wages and incomes. Dr. Soetbeer uses 
these very particulars to disprove the assertion that gold has appre- 
ciated, but this is with reference to the peculiar meaning or no 
meaning of the word which has been productive of so much con- 
fusion in all these discussions. We are at liberty to use the same 
particulars to demonstrate the character and degree of the appre- 
ciation as we have limited and defined the phrase. 
_ With regard to Belgium the figures are contained in a blue 
book issued last session,’ compiled from an inquiry into the wages 
and condition of the working classes, which has just been made 
by the Belgian Government. From this blue book I have com- 
piled and put in the Appendix one or two short tables. The 
figures certainly show a fall in the iron and coal trades, but not a 
general fall at the present time as compared with the average of 
1867-77. I desire to refer especially to the table in which the 
wages are directly compared with the quantities purchaseable at 
the average prices of the years in question. This is the most 
direct way of course of putting the rise in real wages. Whatever 
the intermediate changes in money have been, and although they 
are no higher at the end than the beginning, their purchasing 
power has been immensely increased. 

Similar particulars for France yield the same conclusion, the 
difficulty here being to show any general decline. I do not make 
any extracts, however, and may content myself with a reference to 
the elaborate particulars at p. 132 et seq., Appendix, Part IT, Second 
Report of the Royal Commission on Trade Depression. 

Similar particulars for Italy are to be found in the Report of 
the Royal Commission on Trade Depression. To corroborate 
them I extract and putin the Appendix an extract from a report 
by Mr. Kennedy, lately Secretary of Legation at Rome, which 
appears to be conclusive on the point. 

Thus the phenomenon of falling prices of commodities and 
Stationary or, at least, not greatly declining incomes and wages, 
appears to be very general in gold-using countries. It does not 
follow that the result should be the same in every country. We 
Cannot assume the rate of advance in material progress to be the 

5 See C-—5269, Sess. 1888. 


ie 
Fé 


aS<! 
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same in each, or that the margin between the average prices of 
commodities and the average income should widen in the same 
way. Butalthough the same result precisely is not to be looked 
for, if we could measure with the necessary degree of fineness, we 
cannot but assume that the communities of all the countries named 
are progressing to some extent, and that consequently, if com- 
modities fall and imcomes remain stationary in one, the same 
results should appear in the other with only minor divergencies. 
When we find, therefore, that everywhere in Europe at least, 
wages and incomes remain stationary, or at least fall much less 
than the average prices of commodities, we cannot but conclude 
that the type of appreciation is everywhere the same, and that we 
are in the presence of a phenomenon which extends over a wide 
area—that phenomenon being an undoubted rise in the purchasing 
power of money measured by commodities, but this rise being 
unaccompanied by any corresponding diminution of wages and 
incomes which would not unnaturally be looked for, but which 
reflection shows need not take place in advancing communities 
when prices fall. - 


The Appreciation or Depreciation of Silver. 


The appeciation of gold measured by average commodities being 
thus established, and the appreciation being of a type in which, as- 
the communities affected are advancing at the same time in material 
wealth, there is no diminution, or at any rate no great diminution, 
of average incomes, the question arises, what are the similar facts 
respecting silver P 9 

Of course, as regards the relation of silver to commodities, 
there can be no question. In each case, whatever fall in the gold 
prices of commodities is shown, would either be less or more than 
the fall in the gold price of silver by an exact percentage. There 
is no room for theorising. It is a case of exact measurement, with 
this difference only, that silver and gold can be measured against 

each other with more exactness than any other adap | against 
one or the other. 

It would seem to follow also that on the whole, if we avoid 
extreme years, the average fall in commodities measured by gold 
rather exceeds the average fall in silver measured by gold. Tn 
other words, instead of speaking of the depreciation of silver, 
though that is a correct enough phrase when we measure it by 
gold, we should be quite justified in speaking of the appreciation 
of silver when we measure it by the average of commodities in the 
way above described. 

This is true when we measure silver in gold using countries, 
but what is true there, a little reflection will show, must also be 
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‘true in silver using countries. In these days of quick communica- 
tion it must be assumed that every improvement is for the benefit 
of consumers generally in the long run, though there may be 
important exceptions for a time when a backward country is first 
brought into contact with the rest of the world, and all its produce 
obtains an enhancement of value. Still the latter cases are excep- 
tions, and it may be taken for granted that a rise or fall in prices 
in one locality, if at all general, is accompanied by a similar rise or 
fall throughout the world. I assume then that silver has appre- 
ciated a little, measured by commodities, in those countries at least 
which, like India, are in close and intimate intercourse with the 
civilised world. If necessary the exact correspondence between 
Indian and Huropean prices could be shown, but it does not seem 
worth while to labour the point. 

But to what type does the appreciation of silver conform in 
India? Clearly, if the community of India had been advancing as 
Huropean communities, and especially the community of the United 

‘Kingdom, have been advancing, there would bea material difference 
in the growth of incomes in India and England respectively. 
Silver prices having fallen very little compared with gold prices, 
then, in an advancing community using silver, money wages and 
incomes ought to have risen in order that wages and incomes 
may maintain the same relation to commodities that they do in 
advancing gold countries, where, as we have seen, wages and 
aIncomes remain stationary while prices fall. The one change 
would be the exact counterpart of the other. But, so far as I have 
been able to learn, no such increase in Indian wages and incomes 
has, in fact, taken place. On this head I can only accept the 
statements of Indian authorities, and Mr. Barbour, who is in the 
‘best position to be an authority, is quite explicit on the point. In 
his evidence before the Royal Commission on gold and silver, 
he was asked by the Chairman (Question 1162) whether, with 
respect to labour, the value of silver had decreased in India, and 
he replied :— 

“ T think that the wages of labour have risen in large towns, 
“and along the railways, and in places where large manufactures 
“have been started, and especially the wages of skilled labour. 
“As regards the great mass of the people, I do not think there 
“has been much change; and very often the labourer is paid in 
“kind (paid by peadys so that one could not say that the money 

“ wages had risen or fallen. I have made some inquiries as to the 
“cost of carrying the mails by runners. I applied to the head of 
“the post office, who obtained from the auditor of the post office 

“accounts a statement of the wages paid to what are called postal 
“runners, and I found very little change in the rates. I will put 
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“in a paper giving those rates: it goes back for a considerable 
“number of years. There is a rise in the rates up to, I think 
“ about 1870 or so, and since that there has been very little change— 
‘a slight tendency to rise.” —(“ First Report of Gold and Silver 
‘¢ Commission,” Question.1162, p. 60.) | 

Nothing more need be said, but I may add that I am led to believe 
from conversation with residents in India who are shrewd observers, 
that the authorities are right. There has been no general or 
material rise in wages and incomes in India in the last ten or 
fifteen years. What I believe has occurred is a rise of wages in 
the large cities of India and in some districts near the gold mines, 
not sufficient to affect greatly the general average. The conclusion 
consequently is not that the facts as to appreciation of gold in 
Hurope measured by commodities, and as to a less appreciation of 
silver in India measured by commodities, implying a depreciation 
of silver measured by gold, are out of harmony, but that India, as 
a community, has not of late been advancing as Huropean, com- 
munities have advanced. Hence the absence in India of many of 
the usual phenomena of depreciation of money, though some of 
them must have accompanied an increase of wages and incomes 1n 
India, such as would undoubtedly have taken place of late if India 
had been an advancing community, although the silver prices of 
commodities had fallen a little. 

I make these observations with some diffidence, and in the 
absence of fuller information, which is much to be desired, as to 
prices and wages in India. It would be most interesting to know, 
on its own merits, how much the people of India have been gaining 
in material wealth of late years. It appears somewhat remote to 
bring in the relations between gold and silver prices and gold and 
silver wages as having a bearing on this point, but with good 
statistics the topic should be in no way remote. 

Similar statements, it may be noticed, are made by consuls of 
the United Kingdom in silver-using coWmbaeel in reply to the 
wages query of the Royal Commission on Trade Depression 
contained in the circular sent to H.M.’s representations abroad by 
that body. From Mexico, from China, from Japan, or at least 
from many places in those countries, and from other countries also, 
the report is that there has been no noticeable rise of wages for 
twenty years, or since 1870. From Russia and Austria, which are 
paper countries, but with little discount, or no discount, on the 
paper compared with silver, there is much the same reply. 

The inference as to the slow growth of silver using communi- 
ties as compared with that of gold using communities is a specially 
important one, as we shall afterwards see. It bears upon the 
question of the future demand for gold compared with that ot 
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‘silver. For the present purpose, however, I am using it merely to 
show the nature and extent of the depreciation of silver. It can 
hardly be spoken of anywhere as a depreciation at all, even when 
the measure is the income per head of a community, and there is 
obviously no depreciation, but appreciation only, when the measure 
is that of the average of commodities. 

At this point we may notice what was adverted to in the 
opening remarks with reference to the puzzle caused by there 
being no phenomena of depreciation of silver in India answering 
exactly to its depreciation measured by gold in Europe. Clearly 
the correspondence cannot be exact, because the economic move- 
ment in India and in Hurope is not the same. The difference 
accounts, especially, I think, for that most curious puzzle of all, 
which seems so insoluble, viz., the slowness with which wages 
adjust themselves in England and India to the changed ratio 
between gold and silver, so that the Indian producer who has no 
more wages to pay, while his produce commands relatively more 
silver than the produce of the English producer commands of 
gold, in comparison with what was formerly the case, appears to 
have a permanent advantage over the English competitor. Clearly 
i real wages are rising in England generally more than they 
are in India, wages here may not apparently be adjusted to this 
specific change, because along with the apparent adjustment 
required another change has to be adjusted, viz., the increase in 
real wages. Thus the English producer appears to be more and 
more handicapped by his Indian competitors, because he cannot 
get money wages down. If, however, there had been no fall of 
prices and no fall in silver, this difficulty would have been the 
same, only it would have taken the form of rising wages here with 
‘prices stationary, instead of the form of stationary wages and 
falling prices. Always the real changes must have been the same. 
The change, however, implies no insuperable difficulty in the 
English competition maintaining itself. Real wages increase 
because the work done is better generally, and though there may 
be momentary difficulties in special trades, always this improve- 
ment in work will tell. 

The facts as thus described also appear to account for the 
extent of the recent flow of silver to the East, on which there 
appears to be some misconception, and on which I may be allowed 
to say something, as the name of a revered authority, Mr. Bagehot, 
whom I am specially bound to defend, has been brought into ques- 
tion. Mr. Bagehot, it is said, when the depreciation of silver 
measured by gold began, discouraged a panic feeling by predicting 
4 great export of silver to the Hast, and a continual demand for 
Silver as it fell in value, so that unlimited depreciation was not in 
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prospect. The event, it is said, has belied his prediction, and shows 
that his appeals against panic were not well founded. nibh 

I remember no conversation with Mr. Bagehot having the 
purport stated, and I was in close communication with him till he 
died. What he was always speaking of was a sudden depreciation 
of silver such as took place in 1876, when the market fell away 
suddenly to 3s. 11d., and of this he predicted that it would speedily — 
right itself by stimulating exports of goods from India, and so 
creating a demand for silver for export to India. In this 
Mr. Bagehot was undoubtedly right. Indian trade was stimulated, 
and there was a large export of silver from Europe to India imme- 
diately after Mr. Bagehot made his statement as to what was going 
to happen, while the price of silver recovered to over 4s. 6d., and 
only fell very gradually after that for a good many years until in ~ 
1886, another fall occurred such as Mr. Bagehot wrote of in 1876. 
Mr. Bagehot by no means predicted that silver would go back to its 
ancient level, nor was any such idea in his mind. He was the last 
man in the world to discount the future or to take very long views. 

Since Mr. Bagehot died, however, the circumstances relating to 
both silver and gold have very greatly changed, and I am tolerably 
confident that he never said anything to imply a belief that the 
stimulus to Indian trade, which he anticipated from a momentary 
great drop in silver, would be permanent and continuous in totally ~ 
different circumstances. The new circumstances are what econo- 
mists would recognise as rather an appreciation than depreciation 
of silver, and this aspect of the fall in silver was certainly not so 
visible before 1877 when Mr. Bagehot died as it has since become. 

I have further to point out that the flow of silver to India of 
late years has in fact been on a considerable scale. Since 1877 
the influx into India in tens of rupees has been :— | 

Net Imports of Silver into India by Sea in the undermentioned Years. 


(In thousands of tens of rupees.] 





Year ended 











31st March, Imports. Exports. Net Imports. 
BFA ee 4,143 1,648 2,495 
a1 Ds. eiveenae 6,052 1,410 4,642 
1G eee 3,464 1,909 1,555 
ITT tee 9,992 2,793 7,199 
eUSuth i dtlectlies 15,776 1,100 14,676 
AA tee TR 5,594 1,623 3,971 
LSS0 occas 9,605 1,735 | 7,870 
(BLAS ak 55316 1,423 3,893 
fy en gre 6,466 1,087 53379 
25 apr ine 8,358 878 7;480 — 
do ta volier thant 7,408 1,003 6,405 
SOS ik ee 9,110 1,864 7,246 
tN eG 12,386 780 11,606 
Sd choc. 8,220 1,064 | 75156 
BSA MINE 2 — = 9,219 
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f And I maintain these are large figures. They would hardly 
Eve taken place unless there ied been some increase of wages 
“and incomes in India, though, as we have seen, there is no large 
“general increase of such wages and incomes. India remains a 
consumer of silver on a large scale. No doubt for many years, 
owing to the great advance in prices and wages which took place 
‘in India between 1850 and 1870, India was a consumer on a still 
Jarger scale, just as England was a large consumer of gold for 
“monetary purposes in the same years; but while in the last fifteen 
_ years England has ceased to be a consumer of gold, India remains 
‘a large consumer of silver. The difference arises in part, I believe, 
from the fact that, while gold has appreciated greatly, measured 
by commodities, and gold incomes have not increased, silver has 
“appreciated only a little, measured by commodities, and silver 
incomes, though silver using communities have not advanced as 
gold using communities have done, have nevertheless advanced a 
little. | 
I have to apologise for this digression as to the flow of silver to 
the Hast, but my excuse must be the expediency of showing that 
all the Baits, when rightly understood, are in harmony. The flow 
of silver to India should be in strict relation with the degree and 
nature of depreciation in its money and the economic progress 
of its inhabitants. 


Characters of Appreciation and Depreciation at Different Periods. 


Making the broad distinction we have made between the course 
of prices and incomes, it may be useful to look at what happened 
in previous periods of appreciation or depreciation, and see how 
they may be characterised with reference to this distinction. A 
good deal of light seems to be thrown on the subject by so doing. 

Much doubt is removed as to when there has been appreciation or 
depreciation. 

We may take first the period following the Australian and 
Californian gold discoveries. Mr. Jevons showed for this period 
an appreciation of money, measured by staple commodities in 
England, amounting to about 15 per cent. As you are aware, 
however, the statement was not universally accepted as representing 
the change in prices of commodities generally ; and still retaining 
the confused idea as to appreciation being something absolute and 

Independent, which is so difficult to get rid of, economists argued 
that Mr. Jevons had not made out his case. I have been told 
myself that because I agreed that the limit of the depreciation 
measured by commodities in the twenty years after 1850 was a very 
narrow one, [ must admit that the subject is extremely difficult, 
| pac we may equally conclude now that appreciation is not estab- 
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lished with any certainty! When we bring in the question of 
incomes, however, the character of the period which Mr. Jevons 
described is placed beyond all question. If the margin of the 
rise in the prices of commodities was a narrow one, the rise in 
incomes and wages was immense. As to income tax incomes, the 
facts are notorious. The income tax income per head of the 
people of the United Kingdom, which was about 11/. just before 
1850, amounted about 1875 to over 17/. There is reason to 
believe moreover that the growth of working class incomes 
corresponded, on which head I may be allowed to refer to the 
papers on the “Progress of the Working Classes” which I 
read to the Society in 1883 and 1885.° The case between 1850 
and 1870 therefore was one in which there was a moderate 
depreciation. of gold measured by commodities, but as the 
community was advancing in real wealth at the same time the 
improvement in its condition was indicated by the larger growth 
in incomes than in the prices of commodities. Scientifically stated 
then, there was unquestionably depreciation between 1850 and 
1870; the depreciation being that characteristic of an advancing 
community, when prices of commodities rise a little, and incomes 
rise a great deal. 

Looking at the matter broadly the difference between that 
period and the later period since 1873 may simply be described 
as being that while the increase in real wealth in the two periods 
was much the same, .the community received the benefit in the 
former period in the form of a great rise in money incomes accom- 
panied by a much less rise in commodities, and in the latter they 
have received the benefit in the form of stationary and almost 
slightly declining incomes, accompanied by a great fall in the 
prices of commodities. The facts are all in harmony. The sub- 
stantial result to the community, apart from the redistribution of 
wealth involved, is the same in both periods, but the money ex- 
pressions and the changes in these money expressions are different. 

Going back a little further, again, it is easy to see that the 
period between the early part of the century and the eve of the 
gold discoveries of 1848-50 was one of great likeness to the present 
period since 1873. In both there was the same steady fall of 
general prices, a fall which has long been recognised, in spite of 
the unwillingness of many economists, such as Tooke, to speak of it 
as a rise in the purchasing power of money. Now we must add 
that there is a farther likeness in the circumstance that between 
the early part of the century and 1845 average money incomes 
increased very little. Nothing is more remarkable than the small 


6 See Statistical Society’s Journal, 1883 and 1885, and “ Essays in Finance,” 
2nd series, pp. 864 e¢ seq. 
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advance of income tax incomes between the date when the 
income tax was left off in 1815 and its renewal in 18438, there 
being in fact no advance, or barely any advance, allowing for the 
increase of population. It is equally on record, though there are 
_ no exact statistics, that money wages during the same period were 
, with difficulty maintained. Hence the general likeness between 
the period 1815-45 and the present time. Appreciation of money 
_ shows itself in both periods in much the same way, and is of much 
_ the same type, though I am inclined to think that the advance in 
real wealth before 1845 was not so great as it has since been. 
Going back still further, it will be found that towards the 
close of last century, and during the early part of the present 
century, there was a remarkable rise of prices, and an equally 

remarkable, if not more remarkable, rise of incomes, indicating 
that, on the whole, the community was then advancing. In thus 

speaking, I leave out, of course, that part of the rise of prices 
and incomes which answered to the depreciation of paper. Apart 
from this element, there was a great rise in prices and incomes in 
the last quarter of last century and the beginning of the present 

-century, though rather more in incomes than in prices. The data 
are too scattered to enable us to speak with much exactness, and it 
would take us too far at present to go into historical investiga- 
tions; but that there was at the time spoken of depreciation of 
money, measured by commodities, such as we had between 1850 
and 1870, is undoubted, and there was at least sufficient advance 
of incomes to raise a question whether the whole change was not 
of the same type, though the degree of advance in real wealth 
was not nearly so marked as in the period 1850-70. 

It is not proposed to go back any farther at present; but enough 
has perhaps keen said to show how fruitful such investigations 
-may be made when the relations between prices and incomes are 
kept steadily in view, and how necessary it is to allow for the 
economic movement in a community in studying the signs of 
appreciation or depreciation of money. The apparent incon- 
Sistencies between a fall of prices and no fall of wages, or no 
corresponding fall, and vice versd, are all to be reconciled. When 
this is done there can be no sort of doubt as to the changes in the 
purchasing power of money at different times in the last hundred 
years. | 
Kqually when we turn to another field the utility of the com- 
- parison is shown. Jn India, as we have seen, since about 1873, 
_ there is notably no depreciation of silver measured by com- 

modities; there is perhaps a slight appreciation. There appears 

also to be a slight increase of incomes, though not much. Just 
before 1870, however, there was unquestionably depreciation of 
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silver in India, marked by a rise of both prices and incomes, and 
a little more in incomes than in prices. In India the real progress _ 
in both periods has been less than in Western Hurope, but the 
facts again are all in conformity. As the community advances, 
though somewhat slowly, depreciation of money measured by 
commodities is accompanied by a greater increase in money 
incomes than in the prices of commodities. On the other hand a 
stationary value or slight appreciation of money measured by 
commodities is accompanied by stationary or only slightly rising 
incomes. 

This characterisation of the various sorts of appreciation and 
depreciation may be used generally in comparing different countries 
at different times. The fact of appreciation or depreciation of — 
money is one which must be frequently kept in view in economic 
comparisons, and the nature and degree of appreciation or depre- 
ciation must equally be considered. A study of the economic 
movement in the chief countries of the world, and in different 
provinces of the same countries for the last century, if not longer, 
comparing prices and incomes all through, could not but be most 
instructive. 

A useful explanation with regard to the employment of certain 
phrases in economic discussions appears likewise to be suggested. 
We often hear of certain things such as war causing high prices, — 
and other things, such as abundant harvests, causing low prices; 
and the high prices are spoken of as “dearness,” and the low 
prices as “cheapness.” But when the expressions are analysed it 
will be found that the “dearness”’ and “cheapness” can have 
really nothing to do with money prices; that real ‘‘ dearness,” that 
is a high price in relation to income, and real ‘‘ cheapness,” that is — 
a low price in relation to income, are intended; while it is further 
obvious from what has been said here that “dearness”’ and 
“cheapness”? in this sense may co-exist or come about with any 
conceivable range of money prices or any conceivable change im 
that range. Things may become cheap in this sense when money 
prices rise and dear when money prices fall—not perhaps in a short 
period, and especially as regards a particular article, money then 
being the most stable measure, but certainly as regards an average 
of articles in those long periods when it is found convenient to 
invent measures for money itself. Much confusion has arisen 
from the neglect of this distinction. The common notion that war 
prices are high money prices, which is so inveterate, although it is 
absolutely disproved by experience as well as by theory, is an 
instance. Perhaps—to give an illustration from present con- 
troversies—the question whether abundance of commodities or 
Scarcity of money causes a given appreciation of money, which 
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we shall presently have to notice, would never have become a 
question at all, if it had been eae recognised from the first that 
the effect of ab ananheo of ae enines properly belongs to a 
question of real cheapness, where the ratio of the commodities to 
Incomes is involved, and that the effect of scarcity of money 
properly belongs to a question as to the range of money prices 
only where the ratio of commodities to money is involved, so that 
there is no antagonism between the two causes as they are not 
related to the same class of effects. 


The Causes of Appreciation and Depreciation. 


What are the causes of the changes in money with which we 
have been dealing? Tapproach this topic with great diffidence. 
The changes have been rung, as you are aware, on the antagonism, 
or supposed antagonism, which has just been mentioned, between 
the influence of abundant commodities and the influence of scarce 
money on prices. It has become extremely difficult for a modest 
student like myself to strike in with a few appeasing words, and 
show that there is a great deal to be said on the subject which 
does not touch on the conflict at all, and that the conflict itself ig 
more about words than things. 

I would begin by saying that there is, necessarily, ambiguity 
in asking generally what are the causes of the appreciation of 
gold or depreciation of silver? There is liability to misunder- 
standing, as we have seen, in the fact that there may be apprecia- 
tions and depreciations of quite different types, and what is true of 
one may not be true of another; but in addition causes are 
hardly to be treated in this general way when we are dealing with 
‘economic phenomena, or indeed with any scientific phenomena. 
We should hardly ask what are the causes of the sun rising in the 
east, without limiting the question in some way so as to show 
what facts are assumed, and where the point as to the rising in the 
east comes in. In the same way we must limit and define the 
inquiry as to the causes of appreciation and depreciation of money 
at one time as compared with another. 

I have to begin then by drawing attention to what is stated in 
the preliminary remarks, to the effect that there must be a sense in 
which the ascription of every case of appreciation of money to a 
contraction of money, and every case of depreciation to an expan- 
‘Sion, must be true. There must be relative contraction and expan- 
Sion whatever the absolute changes may be; and as there ig an 
incessant action and reaction in all economic phenomena, this 
means that contraction of money may always be taken as the cause 
of an increase of the purchasing power of money, in the sense that 
‘Such an increase necessarily implies contraction as compared with 
: 3D 2 
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what would otherwise be. We may infer the one fact from the 
other, which is the important point for us, without troubling our 
heads very much about metaphysical ideas of cause. 

Using the words contraction and expansion in this sense, how- 
ever, a very different view would be taken of the causes and order 
of the phenomena from what would be taken by anyone attaching 
a totally different meaning to contraction and expansion, and over- 
looking the relative nature of the expressions as thus used. Both 
disputants might be right, but then they would not be talking of 
the same things. 

According to this view, then, as already ecninent it becomes 
convenient, to say the least of it, to treat all the changes, whether 
in the demand for or supply of money or the demand for or supply 
of commodities as changes in the circumstances of money, although 
in discussions where money itself is treated as the measure the 
same circumstances may be spoken of as changes in the circum- 
stances of the things which money measures. Hverything turns on 
the point of view. Thus, a general and continued fall of prices 
being proved, and commodities being taken as the measure of 
money, the circumstances imply a contraction of money as com- 
pared with the time just before. Whatever the real changes may 
have been, and whatever may be the ultimate causes of one thing 
exchanging at a particular ratio for another, for the purpose of the 
special inquiry, where money is being measured, the changes must 
be spoken of as changes in money, and as the purchasing poweE of 
money is increased, cheree is contraction of money. 

It would only vary the language a little to substitute for the 
phrase contraction of money increased cost of production, just as 
it would be to substitute in the opposite case lowered cost of 
production, in both cases relatively to commodities. Relative 
contraction and expansion of money may either be conceived of as 
causes or effects of changes in the ratio of exchange with com- 
modities ; if we conceive of them as effects we should speak of the 
relative change of cost of production as the cause; but the result 
is the same so far. It is the circumstances of money we must view 
as having changed. 

It appears to be possible, however, to go farther, and to point 
out that by comparison, if we attend carefully to the terms of the 
comparison, we can say positively that the recent change from & 
high to a low level of prices is due to a change in money, of the 
nature or in the direction of absolute contraction. | 

If we look at the matter dynamically, what we find is that over 
a long period of years the circumstances affecting the two factors 
in the ratio between money and commodities, viz., money on one 
side and commodities on the other side, so varied from moment to 
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“moment at one time that the ratio remained steady, and so varied 
at another time that the ratio changed. If at the moment of 
transition from the steady to the changing ratio it is found that 
the circumstances of the one factor have not altered dynamically, 
but that the progress remains what it was before, then it is a 
_ proper conclusion that the circumstances of the other factor have 
altered dynamically, and that the change in the ratio is to be 
ascribed to the change in that other factor. 

This description applies exactly to what went on between 
commodities on the one side and money on the other from 1850 
to 1873, and the change which occurred about the latter year. 

Before 1873 for rather more than twenty years the circum- 
stances of commodities and of money, supply on one side and 
demand on the other, were undoubtedly in a state of constant flux, 
but the movement was such in both cases, the changes so kept 

_ pace with each other, that the ratio remained unchanged, or if 
anything gold fell and commodities rose. About 1873 there was 
an alteration, but according to the best observation the movement 
in commodities continued what it had been, the quantity increasing 
at as great a rate as in the period just before, but not at a greater 
rate. The inference seems conclusive therefore that after 1873 
the alteration in the economic movement was in money, and to 
this must be ascribed the change of prices which has occurred. 

It is only an additional confirmation of this view that actual 
changes in the movement in money in a direction likely to lead 
to a fall of prices can be referred to. The argument, on the 
assumption that the movement in commodities has been correctly 
described, would be complete, even if we knew less about the 

_changes in money than we do. Whatever may be the qualities or 
conditions which make money exchange at a particular ratio for a 
group of commodities, then the changes in those conditions from 
day to day which made money remain steady in price towards 
commodities or to fall a little before 1873, must have undergone 
an alteration in their course about 1873. The effect being different, 
and the course of commodities being the same after 1873 as before 
that date, it must have been the course of money that changed. 

The actual facts that we find as regards changes in the move- 
ment of money before and after 1873 are most striking. 

In the fourteen years ending 1871, which was the last year 
before me when I wrote the paper in 1872 already referred to, the 
netimports of gold into England, the excess of the imports over 
the exports, amounted to no less a sum than 67,776,000l., viz. :— 


- 
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Excess of Imports of Gold into the United Kingdom over Exports, 
WBGS 2. diiccstksedbtee 10,226,000 L866. cs Ralitihs steer. 10,768,000 

PHOvonthst caste 4,217,000 ” GE rescue ee ae 4,911,000 ] 
EGO Bune — 3,057,000 (OSS cee eee 4,428,000 ' 

Toi CL RNAI 926,000 ‘OO cseerateee rene 5,297,000 
RO eects veces 3,892,000 "Osan ceatecess en ee 8,793,000 
LED pantie heer oil o 3,840,000 TL debates bles 921,000 
RGA re ec etc 3,62,1,000 _ 
sl Gan Pn Beg Se 55993,000 Total. ........ 67,776,000 


This is an average of about 5,000,000/. per annum or nearly so. 
In the following sixteen years, however, there has been hardly any 
excess, as the following statement shows:— 





Excess of Imports of Gold into the United Kingdom over Exports, 1872-87. 


Excess of Imports. 



































Excess of Exports. 
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LS72eure en eee — 1,280,000 
0S ESS LOR ee 1,540,000 — 
it. gies eaei eee 7439,000 — 
ol Oia satenal eaten ere 44.9 3,000 —- 
WIGS eet eam 6,960,000 — 
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Sul Sexusdeetssouseeancheees 5,902,000 — 
OD tere cient — 4,210,000 
ISSO. ALP es He 2,374,000 
BS] cou eee — 5,536,000 
Fy TEM Ole eri 25353,000 - — 
geeks te eid Sore 665,000 — 
BBA. scrch Boe — 1,269,000 
LSU dictate 1,446,000 — 
1 Oh Gareaberen seteane terre — 391,000 
oY PR RARE C8 Soo 632,000 — 
nL ObSl Wrecker ee 31,4.30,000 19,992,000 
Deduct excess of 
CXPOTts ~ ores. j 17 NS, 
Wet otal gine 11,438,000 a 





Allowing for the increase of population, the excess of imports 


in the second period, to correspond to the excess in the first period, 
should have been very nearly 80,000,000/.; actually it has only 
been 11,438,000. 

Whatever evidence there may be about the quantities of gold 
in the world and in the banks or Government treasuries of other 
countries, the difference in the amount available or required for the 
United Kingdom is enormous. As the United Kingdom, it may 
be added, is and has been practically the only free market, work 
ing on the same basis all through, the figures are worth all the 
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others. In the one period then we get nearly 70,000,000/. In the 


_ other period, when in the same proportion we might have expected 


nearly 80,000,000/., we got about 11,000,000/. only. It is clearly 
impossible to contend there has been no change in the movement 
of gold, comparing the one period with the other. 

If we looked at coinage or other details, the result would be the 
same. ‘The stock of gold in England available for money has noi 
becn added: to of late years as it was in the period just before. The 
stock with the additions has had to do more work, and it has only 
been able to do so because prices have fallen, and incomes have not 
risen, whereas from 1850 to 1873, when gold was going so largely 
into England, not only did prices rise a little but incomes a great 


4 deal.? 


Of course, however, the special point of view has always to be 


considered. ‘The comparison is of movements in two periods, and 


the change in ratio is ascribed to an arrest of the movement in one 

of the factors which is apparently established beyond all question. 
To ptt the matter into more popular language, we might 

perhaps say that the stationary or rather rising prices of com- 


-modities between 1850 and 18738, although commodities were 


increasing as much as they have done since 1873, were maintained 


by continual additions to the stock and efficiency of money. 


Since 1873 the movement of additions to the stock which was a 
very pronounced one has been arrested, if there has not been an 
actual withdrawal from or diminution of stock uncompensated by 
an increase in the efficiency of money. Consequently. the fall of 
prices since 1873 is explained by the check to the previous move- 
ment, when the matter is looked at na reae and the periods 
are compared. 

The utility of this mode of comparison is also obvious, and it 
was simply by using it that it was possible to anticipate fifteen 
and then ten years ago the actual course which prices have since 
followed. In my paper in 1872 on “ the Depreciation of Gold since 
*“1848,”° this was exactly the method followed. The real progress 
of the community at a certain rate was assumed, and then as it 
appeared probable that the amount of new gold hrealable for an 
increase of business could not be the same as peter but was likely 
rather to diminish, the conclusion was that the course of prices 
would be different from what it had been. The common opinion 
then was different. It was freely said that as there was so much 
gold about, there was enough for every purpose, and prices would 


7 The comparison would be still more striking, I believe, if we could compare 
the excess of imports of gold from 1850 downwards. But there are no official 


Statistics of gold imports before 1858. 


8 « Wssays on Finance,” Ist series, p. 82 to 106. 
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rise farther. But the method of dynamic comparison, as the event 
has proved, made a true forecast possible. Again in 1879 it was 
always the dynamic comparison that was in view. ‘Two passages 
may be extracted from the paper of 1879 which put the view 
plainly. First, speaking of the past, I said :— 

“The peculiarity of the period has been the increase of 
‘‘ mechanical invention and the constant augmentation of goods, 
‘so that the accumulation of capital above shown is even in less 
‘‘ proportion than the increase of the movement in trade which the 
‘money in use has to move. It is a moderate calculation that if 
‘‘only the countries which used gold in 1848, including their 
‘‘ colonies, were now using it, the requirements to correspond with 
“the increased population and wealth would be at least three 
“times what they were, assuming prices to remain in equi- 
‘Slibrium.?? 

Next as regards the future :— 

“‘ Let me add that whatever doubt may be entertained as to the 
“actual meeting of the two curves of demand and supply of gold 
“ during the last few years apart from extraordinary demands—all 
‘‘the facts and circumstances seem to indicate that the meeting 
“point must come very soon unless the supply of gold is increased 
“or economising expedients introduced and extended ....... 
“Whether such a change is lkely to come in the shape of an 
‘increased gold supply it will be for geologists and mineralogists 
“to judge, but it is not reassuring to see how little comes 
‘practically of the recent gold discoveries in India and the 
““re-discovery in Midian. Whether on the other hand change 
‘““may come in the shape of economising expedients will be a point 
‘of no little interest for bankers and all other business men, and 
“for legislators. Considering the slowness with which such 
‘““expedients become effective when they are first introduced, and 
“the perfection to which they have been brought in countries 
“like England where they are introduced, I feel great doubts 
“whether much relief can come in this way. On the whole, I 
“see no other outlet from the situation than in the gradual 
“adjustment of prices to the relatively smaller and smaller supply 
“of gold, which must result from the increasing numbers and 

wealth of the population of gold using countries.’ 

I spoke to much the same effect in a.few words following on Mr. 
Goschen’s address to the Bankers’ Institute in 1883. ‘If it is 
“found,” I said, “ that the annual supply of gold, now that the transi- 
‘tion period may be considered over, is not sufficient to maintain 
“things in what we may call an equilibrium, that there is a 


® « Essays in Finance,” Ist series, p. 336. 
10 « Essays in Finance,”’ 1st series, pp. 338 and 339. 
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“constant increase in population and in the resources of mankind 
“from time to fyme going on, and the supply of new money is not 
“quite equal t6‘ keep things at an equilibrium, then we may have 
“9 long-continued fall of prices from generation to generation, 
“and this will probably have very great effects as time goes on. 
“We may perhaps have what may be called a permanent 

“transition period, as far as I can see.”’ 

Thus the idea of a dynamic equilibrium has always been in my 
mind as the basis of any comparison between period and period, 
-and I must maintain it, especially after the event, to be a useful 
method of comparison. In any case you must define your idea of 
‘an equilibrium at starting, or you can have no clear notion of the 
facts at all. 

It would verhaps be possible to leave the discussion at this 
point. If the dynamic comparison here made is useful, partly for 
forecasting the future course of prices, and partly for explaining 
generally the relations of money, commodities, and incomes to 
each other when prices change, then it is a comparison which 
ought to be made, whatever else is done or omitted. It carries us 
a long way in the investigation. So much is said, however, about 

other comparisons, especially about the abundance of commodities 
causing the fall of prices and not the contraction of money, that 
at the risk of burdening myself with controversy I propose to add 
a short criticism on this discussion. 

Clearly the suggestion already made that the two causes are 
not on the same plane—abundance of commodities properly 
belonging to a question of real cheapness, while scarcity of money 
belongs to a question of money prices only—covers the whole 
ground. But the point need not be pressed. The argument from 
the abundance of commodities may be demonstrated to be faulty 
in other ways. . 

. The question immediately arises, looking at the whole course 
of the discussion, whether those who insist so much on the 
increasing abundance of commodities as excluding any idea of 
the contraction of gold are not really attempting the impossible, 
viz., to measure two variables, one against the other, without a 
third common measure by which to try them. We know, how- 
ever, so little of the ultimate facts which regulate the ratio of 
exchange between particular commodities, that it would be useless 
to determine, except in a comparative and limited manner, what 
are the facts which change at a given time, and how one com- 
modity may exchange for less than before, although it may be 
produced in smaller quantity; another for more than before, 
although it may be produced in greater abundance; and although 
it may be true generally in theory that increase of supply means 
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a lower rate of exchange for the article supplied, and a less supply 
a higher rate of exchange. The concrete facts are in truth 
infinitely difficult to follow out, and no one should attempt to do 
so without limiting his quest in some way. 

When, therefore, abundance of commodities is pitted against 
scarcity of money in the way that is sometimes done, I confess my 
inability to follow the discussion at all. I seek in vain for the 
exact terms of the comparison—the definition of the equilibrium 
which is. the starting point of the comparison, and a description 
of the changes as from this equilibrium. The whole discussion ig 
bewildering to a degree. 

I would say, however, though it is not quite safe to speak in 
the absence of all clear definitions by the disputants themselves, 
that the contention that the recent change in prices or in the pur- 
chasing power of gold is to be ascribed rather to the increasing 
abundance of commodities than to any contraction of money, is 
obviously, as far as it has any reason at all, based upon an attempt 
at a totally different comparison from the one which we have now 
made. For the purpose of this comparison the quantities of com- 
modities and money, or the conditions of their production, or 
whatever determines the ratio between them, are assumed to be 
in a state of rest just before the change in prices occurs—a statical 
and not a dynamical equilibrium is assumed ;—and as it is found. 
that commodities go on increasing, and there is no actual diminu- 
tion of money from that point or very little, the subsequent change 
in prices is ascribed to the change in commodities. But whatever 
may be thought of the validity and usefulness of such a com- 
parison, what I have to submit is that it is obviously, and by the 
terms of it, a totally different comparison from what is attempted 
when the two periods are looked at dynamically and a dynamic 
comparison attempted. 

The difference between the two comparisons can be illustrated 
very simply by diagrams, which show at a glance that those who 
argue for abundance of commodities as causing the recent fall of 
prices, start from an assumed equilibrium of rest at the date when 
the fall began, while the comparison which asserts a change in 
money is really a dynamic comparison. 

The first diagram, it will be seen, shows commodities and money 
both increasing from 1850 to 1873, and the ratio between them 
remaining steady; there was in truth a moderate rise of prices, 
but it would complicate the diagram to show this; after 1873 
commodities went on increasing as before, but there was a check 
to the increase of money, and hence the fall of prices is aseribed 
to this check to the increase of money. This was the change that 
took place in 1873 or thereabouts. The recent fall of prices, 
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: therefore, in a dynamic comparison, is clearly due to a change in 
_ money. 

a The second diapram, on the other hand, starts from 1873 
only, assumes a state of rest as at that date, and thence as com- 
_ modities increase, while money does not, the fall in prices after 
4 that date is ascribed to the increase of commodities. It is the 
- increase of commodities which causes a change from the assumed 
state of rest. But this second diagram is only a copy of the second 
half of the first, and deals with the same facts, only presenting 
_ them in a different way, and without comparison with the previous 
period, which is the essential point of the comparison in the first 


: 
a diagram. 


», The two comparisons, it is plain, are fundamentally different, 
r ‘and to argue as if they were the same must cause endless confusion. 
: My own opinion is that a statical comparison, besides being 
i 


_ much more difficult than those who attempt it imagine, is not of 
much use when you do make it. The economic world is in inces- 
sant movement, and the comparison required for any purpose is 
almost always dynamic. You have to compare movement with 
movement if you want to find out what is changing, not state 
_ with state. In any case also the movement is much more easily 
"compared. You may not be able to tell all the causes of a 
_ given economic condition so as to compare it with another economic 
condition and its causes; but if you can take two economic con- 
_ ditions succeeding each other, and point out a difference in the 
movement of one of two factors which must have contributed to 
_ the conditions, you have something definite and palpable to rely on. 
| Those who dwell on the abundance of commodities rely on the 
_ great authority of Tooke, and much of their writing is in fact a 
reminiscence of Tooke. I may be allowed a word therefore 
regarding Tooke’s place in the literature of these discussions. To 
my mind he is completely superseded by Jevons. With all his 
industry and knowledge of business—and there is no more acute 
or fruitful author to study—Tooke never seems to have got into 
_ his mind the notion that the causes of changes in prices which he 
dealt with were not all on the same plane, and that most of what 
he said about good crops and the rest of it causing a fall in prices 
could be admitted without bringing into question the notion that 
looking at the whole history from another point of view the 
_ average changes from generation to generation could be described 
as changes in the value of money. He had no good idea besides of 
the logical or scientific value of an index number, such as his 
Successor, Mr. Newmarch, found himself compelled to adopt in 
- his continuation of the ‘History of Prices.” Mr. Jevons has 
changed all that. By demonstrating how an index number can be 
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used on an extensive seale, he has in fact demonstrated that in 

point of fact changes in average prices from generation to gene- 

ration can be traced, 2.e., changes in the average purchasing power 
of money; and most of Tooke therefore, as far as questions like 

the present are concerned, goes by the board. In theory, however, 

Tooke never denied that there might be changes in the supply and 

demand for money adequate to cause great changes in prices” 
Where he failed was in recognising the special character of the 

problem, and the inapplicability of most of the points he raised— 

as to good harvests and the lke accounting for changes in 

particular commodities—in a discussion in which from the necessity — 
of the case the average of commodities is itself the measure, and 

the question is not of real cheapness or dearness, but of money 

prices only. After Jevons, Tooke is really out of date, and 
nothing is more curious than to see how in the recent discussions 

disputant after disputant seems unable to follow Jevons, and prefers 

to go back to an order of ideas which is entirely superseded. 

As showing farther the difficulty of the method of a statical 
comparison in this very matter, | may refer to the excellent 
mathematical work of Dr. Kral, with a preface by Dr. von 
Neumann-Spallart, in which an attempt is made to prove that the 
change from a high to a low level of prices is due to a change in. 
commodities and not in money. It is evident from this book 
that if a solution could be found for this question, starting from 
a statical equilibrium, the most difficult mathematics would be 
necessary, whereas when a dynamic comparison is attempted, 
the result stands out with striking distinctness, and there is no 
difficulty. 

I have only to add that for the purpose of forecasting the 
future it is absolutely necessary we should look at the matter 
dynamically. We cannot trace out all the causes which produce a 
given ratio between prices and commodities. We can see, however, 
that the movement in one or two important factors of that ratio is 
in a certain direction, by which an equilibrium of a certain kind is 
established. It is easy to predict that a continuance of the move- 
ment in the leading factors must lead to one kind of result, and 
an alteration in that movement to a different result. 


The Redistribution of Wealth. 


The consequences of an appreciation of money would demand @ 
chapter of themselves, but though unable to treat the subject 
fully in the present paper, I am unwilling to pass over it altogether, — 
as it must be referred to when we come to draw conclusions as to 
the future prospect. 

These consequences are usually dealt with in two divisions: 
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1. The effect of appreciation in checking industry and so retarding 
the increase of wealth; and 2. The social and other effects of 
appreciation in ee ae wealth. The former of these 
‘branches need not, however, detain us. I do not consider it really 
‘important. Industry goes on with any sort of currency provided 
‘it does not change in short periods. It is hard to say whether 
“abundant money causing inflation is better or worse in the end in 
its effect on production than a contraction of money which causes 
appreciation. What I have to say on these points moreover is 
said elsewhere. I shall only deal then with the effects of appre- 
ciation, and of course in this connection appreciation of the special 
character above described, in redistributing wealth. 

It is obvious beyond all question that these effects may be 
important. Measured by a certain standard, the average of 
commodities, the weight of all permanent burdens is increased as 
compared with what would have been the case if there had been no 
appreciation. People in paying anuuities or old debts have to give 
sovereigns which each represent a greater quantity of commodities, 

a greater quantity of the results of human energy, than it would 
have represented if there had been no appreciation. It may be 
quite true that on the average the individual in paying a debt, as 
his average income is not less, only uses the same proportion of 
that income or the capital represented by it to discharge the debt, 
and in this sense there is superficially no increase of the burden 
on the average in the case supposed ; but it is hardly to be assumed, 
I think, that the increase of production is an increase without 
additional effort—it is the effort rather of a human unit who is 
always becoming on the average a stronger producer—and in 
admitting consequently that the same proportion of a larger 
‘production is required to pay larger debts, it remains true that 
there is an increase of burden, although it happens to be borne by 
stronger producers. It is at any rate quite clear that the benefit 
of an increase of production is distributed differently when money 
appreciates measured by commodities than when it does not 
appreciate. The debtors pay more than they would otherwise pay, 
and the creditors receive more. 

The matter is thus not unimportant to the two large classes of 
people who make up the community. Appreciation is. a most 
Serious matter to those who have debts to pay. It prevents them 
gaining by the development of industry as they would otherwise 

gain. There may be compensations in different directions, as by 
the lowering of the rate of interest which seems to take place as 
the result of appreciation, but on the whole the balance is against 
the debtor, as compared with what it would be if there were no 
appr eciation. 
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On a large scale this applies to transactions between nations, 
A creditor nation is able to draw more from its tributaries, who 
have to pay it in the appreciating money than it would otherwise 
be able to draw. To pay the same debt they must send to their 
creditors 30, 50, perhaps 100 per cent. more produce than they 
-would otherwise have to send. There is no doubt that in this 
sense the weight of the gold debt of a debtor-country like India or 
the United States has enormously increased of late years. The 
resources in both cases may have grown even more largely than the 
burden, but there is nevertheless an increase of the burden itself, 

All this is treating the question with regard to the average effect. 
Tt is still more important to remember, however, that the average 
may be made up of a great variety of cases, and in fact there is 
no doubt the redistribution described spells ruin to individuals 
and classes. Although average production is increased, there are 
large masses of property where there is no increase, or little 
increase, where the fall of prices therefore means a diminution of 
the gross money return, and where, consequently, the property 
being mortgaged, the margin of the mortgagor is swept away. 
This has now become a familiar matter to most people in connec- 
tion with the depression in land owning, but the landlord only 
exemplifies an extreme case of a general mischief. He owns very 
often only the margin of a margin. The rent itself is the margin 
of profit remaining after the expenses of cultivation and the 
farmer’s profit have been deducted from the gross produce, these 
expenses not being reducible, at any rate at once, with the fall in 
prices. Of this margin again the nominal owner only gets a 
remainder, and he would often be a loser, even if the rent repre- 
sented the same proportion of the gross produce as before, because 
being less in money the whole of it is swept away by the charges 
and debenture interest so that there is no remainder. In this way 
landowners who seemed to have so safe a position have been ruined 
by the score. But this case is the case mutatis mutandis of every 
ordinary shareholder in a company who has debenture holders and 
holders of preference shares in front of him. Margins are every- 
where endangered. On the other hand the owners of the pre= 
ferences so long as they are safe are paid much more than they 
would have been paid if there had been no appreciation. They 
belong to the creditor class, and gain where the others lose. 

All this, let me repeat, is involved in the appreciation of money 
measured by commodities, even though incomes as a rule do not 
diminish. The mischiefs are no doubt less than if there was a still 
greater fall of prices, accompanied by a serious diminution of 
incomes on the average. But they are mischiefs as far as they go. 
No doubt one reason they have been less felt than would otherwise 
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They not only own land perhaps, but ee own ef ate 
Basin and the like stocks, where they are preferred creditors, and 
where they gain consequently by the appreciation of money. But 
there are sufficient cases of marginal owners whose margins have 
been swept away to make the social effects of the redistribution of 
Bejealth involved in the appreciation of money measured by com- 

“modities very widely felt. 

_ Atthe same time, it should be recognised that in some cases: 
the appreciation, though it means apparently a redistribution of 
wealth, does not really involve that mischief; it only anticipates 

“what would otherwise happen. For Peatenios! in giving more to 
“a wage receiver or salaried servant, whose nominal income is 
unchanged, it may still only place him in the position in which 

a gradual rise in the scale of living would have placed him. 
Tf real wealth had been increasing Hithont a corresponding fall 

of prices, or rise in the purchasing power of money, then wages 
and salaries must infallibly have risen. In these cases, although 
redistribution of wealth seems involved in the appreciation, fe 
is no real redistribution involved; there iS a general increase, in 
which all incomes participate on ne average. 

The appreciation in any case is not one to be regarded with a 
panic feeling except in special cases. Hspecially as regards national 
debts, which are not themselves increasing in amount, the increase 
of burden need not be very formidable, for two reasons: 1. The 
reason already mentioned, that the income per head in the case 
supposed does not diminish, so that the charge per head cannot be 
more than it was before; and 2. The fact that population in an 
advancing community is always increasing, so that if the debt does 
increase, phe burden on each individual taxpayer must diminish 
from period to period by the increase of their numbers. The 
taxpayer does not gain as he would gain if there were no apprecia- 
tion of money ; but the case must not be spoken of as that of a 
debt growing and swamping the debtor. There is a third reason, 
viz., the reduction of interest which seems to be a consequence of 
the Pe icesiation of money; but as this involves disputable matter, 
I do not insist upon it, although in the case of our own national 
debt the reduction of interest by conversion, as we all know, has 
been most serious. It is obvious practically that there are many 

national debts where the appreciation of money, for the reasons 
stated, and also because the debt is so small, does not lead to such 
an increase of burden as to be serious. It does not follow, of 

Course, that all communities and all national debts are in the same 
case. Where debts increase fast, and where, in addition, as in 
the case of France, there is no rapid increase of population, the 
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problems involved in the appreciation of money may at any 
time become serious. JI should look for troublous times, for 
instance, both for some of our Australasian colonies and for a 
country like the Argentine Republic, even if the appreciation does 
not grow more serious than it has been. That the pile of debts 
has to be paid, principal and interest, in appreciating money, 
even if individual money incomes do not diminish, is a most serious 
consideration. ‘I'he increase of the wealth of such borrowers ought 
to be enormous to enable them to bear safely the debts they are 
incurring. 


The Future Course of Prices. 


What is to be the movement of prices in the future? Of course 
no one would attempt prophecy in such a matter, We can only 
assume the continuance of certain conditions which seem more or 
less probable, and infer from past experience what the result will 
be. In 1872 this method of proceeding enabled me to anticipate 
as highly probable the fall of prices which has since in fact 
occurred. What are the data now for an anticipation regarding 
the future? 

On this head then I am bound to say all the evidence seems to 
me to point to a continuance of the appreciation. So far as can 
be judged, there is no end to the progress of invention or improve- 
ment in industrial qualities among gold using communities. The 
increase of the numbers of such communities, especially English 
speaking communities, also goes on at a very rapid rate. The condi- 
tions therefore are generally so far the same as they were in 1872. 
There are no special demands for gold ahead such as were then in 
view, first of all for Germany, and more recently for the United 
States ; but, per contra, the area of ordinary use has been enormously 
enlarged. France and England before 1872 were almost the only 
gold using countries, the United States at that moment, though 
gold was its principal metallic money in use, being ona paper basis; 
but since 1872 Germany, the United States, and Italy, among 
the leading countries of the world, have all become gold using. 
The increase of population among some of these new additions 
to the gold using area has also been remarkable, while the increase 
in England goes on at as great a rate as before, and the increase 
among the minor gold using countries, such as the Australian 
colonies, the Cape, and Brazil has also been remarkable. It has 
to be considered again that the transition from a silver to a gold 
standard among wealthy nations is a secular phenomenon, and that 
we may fairly expect the gold using area to increase as one nation 
after another becomes richer. First England about two centuries 
ago went over to gold; more recently, rather more than fifty years 
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ago, the United States went over to gold with the help of a bi- 
metallic law, but really with a deliberate intention to get gold; 
still more recently, France took to gold, refusing to part with it 
after having once got it, and suspending the coinage of silver when 
silver threatened to become the principal money in use, and there- 
fore the standard, just as England, for similar reasons, suspended 
the coinage of silver in 1798; still more recently Germany, and 
then Italy, not to speak of minor countries, have become gold 
using. It is impossible to suppose that this favour to gold is 
accidental, or that the movement to adopt it will not extend to 
other countries as they grow richer. We who are gold using 
may think it highly desirable that other nations should favour 
silver more than they do, but the tendency to go over to gold 
must be recognised asa fact. At this very moment two of 
the countries to whom a silver money might be thought 
most useful when they resume specie payments, viz., Russia and 
Austria, do in fact keep large bullion reserves in gold, this being 
especially noticeable in the case of Russia; while the intention to ~ 
have a basis in gold is further marked in the case of Austria by 
the fact that silver is at a discount compared with the paper, and 
gold only ata premium. I should anticipate, therefore, as most 
likely an extension, and not a contraction, of the gold using area 
in the coming years. There is also a natural reason of great 
weight for the preference. As peoples become richer the mere 
weight of silver makes it inconvenient for all concerned to handle 
it to the necessary amounts if it is used at all in the daily trans- 
actions of life. Gold becomes a quasi necessity and not merely 
a luxury, and this necessity increases rather than diminishes 
not only among communities which are not gold using, but even 
among those which are already on a gold basis. With regard 
again to the use of gold in the arts, we cannot but expect the 
demand of the richer nations as they grow richer to increase. It 
is now very considerable, amounting at a fair computation to two- 
thirds of the annual production, and is most likely to increase. 

All these facts point to a continued pressure upon gold; against 
which the only compensation would be a more extended use of 
economising expedients. Such economising expedients will in 
fact, as I believe, mitigate and modify the demand for gold, but 
the question is to what extent ? and just as I believed in 1872 that 
they would not do so to the extent of preventing a fall of prices, 
Should the supply of gold not increase, so I do not believe now 
that they will have a mitigating effect to any serious extent. The 
question then becomes, what is to be the supply of gold? A 
great deal is said about the Transvaal and other sources of supply, 
and if there should be an enormous development of gold mining 
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the tendency towards a rise in the purchasing power of gold would 
no doubt be checked or reversed. But it would take a very large 
development indeed to produce any result of the kind, perhaps an 
addition of 10 or 20 millions to the annual supply, while the 
demand itself will of course increase with a diminished cost of 
producing gold as compared with other things. The better proba-— 
bility seems therefore to be that the increase of the purchasing 
power of gold will continue from the present time. If it does not 
increase, there must be a very large increase of the supply. 

Will silver participate in the fall along with other commodities? 
Here the better probability seems also to be that the tendencies 
rather are towards an increase of the divergence between gold and 
silver which has been going on for centuries, in consequence, as I - 
believe, of the growing wealth of nations making them turn to 
gold one after another as they find or make opportunity. The 
silver using nations are nations with much smaller individual 
incomes than gold using nations; they are not so progressive ; 
while if they do progress they are apt to resort to gold more and 
more, partly as a supplement to, and partly as a substitute for, 
silver as they come to have a variety of dealings and transactions 
in which gold is more useful than silver. At the same time 
nothing is more remarkable than the continued increase of the 
supply of silver, which is produced geologically as yet under 
different conditions from gold, and is more susceptible of almost 
unlimited development. The difference between gold and silver 
geologically was well expressed by M. Leon Faucher forty years 
ago, when people were excited by the gold discoveries, and his 
remarks have since been confirmed by the subsequent great 
development of silver mining. M. Faucher says :— 

“Tt is not without some show of reason that mythology, — 
‘* transporting the analogy of the physical into the moral world, 
‘“‘made the age of silver succeed that of gold. Historically, in 
‘“ fact, the discovery of and the working of gold preceded that of 
“silver. Gold is almost always found either pure or mixed with 
‘‘ silver. In searching the beds of rivers and streams it has been 
‘* obtained by the mere process of washing. This work is within 
“the reach of the rudest state of society. It appears like a 
“ treasure spread over the surface of the earth, under the very feet 
‘of the first occupier of the soil. Silver, on the contrary, is em- 
‘“ bedded in rocks of primitive formation, and is seldom found near 
“ the surface of the earth ; its extraction requires a combination of 
‘science, machinery, and capital. It is the work of a state of — 
‘“ civilisation already far advanced, and firmly established ...... 
‘“ Not only did the value of money and of the precious metals 
‘increase in the long dark night of the middle ages, but the 
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“yvelative value between silver and gold which had been established 
“by the progress of industry again changed. Gold preserved its 
“value the longest; its supply was fed by the washings of the 
“golden sands, a fit occupation for the knowledge and tastes 
“of an ignorant people. The working of the silver mines, on the 
“ other hand, being a work befitting a civilised and scientific people, 
“was naturally interrupted, and languished during a period of 
“ spoliation and endless warfare. Hence, as we may suppose, even 
“ the scarcity, both relative and absolute, of silver; the comparison 
“with gold remained at 11 and 12 to 1 from the ninth to the middle 
“ of the sixteenth century. It required the excessive and sudden 
“abundance springing from the working of the mines of Potosi 
“and Peru, and of Zacatecas in Mexico, to reduce the proportion 
“to 14 and 15, the average rate at which it remained in Europe 
“until the end of last century.” 
There is a strong drift of things therefore towards appreciation 
of gold, and relative depreciation of silver, though not as yet an 
actual depreciation of silver measured by commodities. If this 
drift goes on, the divergence between the two metals will increase 
-and not diminish. This impression will be confirmed, I think, when 
the ratio between the two metals is looked at historically. I extract 
the following short table from Soetbeer, adding the figures subse- 
quent to 1680 as of common knowledge :— 


Ratio of Silver to Gold from 1,500 to the present time. 
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The steady dwindling of the ratio of silver to gold over the 
whole period is manifest, and perhaps it may be lawful to mention, 
without incurring the charge of bringing in the bimetallic 
controversy, that the great nations of the world, with the single 
exception of England after 1680, before which a considerable part 
of the fall took place, were bimetallic almost the whole time. 
The movement has thus been steadily towards a decline of 
silver in reference to gold. Of course the change in the last few 
years has been most unusually sudden and severe, but there was, 


N Leon Faucher, “Remarks on the Production of the Precious Metals.’ 
Translated by Thomson Hankey, jun. London, 1852. 
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it will be observed, a very serious change, indeed, in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, and it may be suggested that the 
whole economic movement in modern times is quicker than it was — 
formerly, while the run upon gold has been fostered by the unusual 
supply which came on the market from 1850 onwards, and the 
increase of supply in the case of silver, from the sheer weight 
of it, produces no such effect, if it does not produce the opposite 
effect. 

I regard all this movement and have described it as a natural 
movement. This would hardly be the place to discuss the bime- 
tallic theory if we were inclined to do so, but certainly it may be 
allowed, even by bimetallists, I think, that the tendencies to 
divergence between gold and silver are strong enough to require a 
very powerful controlling influence to keep a constant ratio between 
them, if they are to be controlled at all, which I do not believe to 
be possible. In fact, but for the accidental gold discoveries of 
1848-50, and the previous discoveries in Russia, the increasing 
divergence between gold and silver which was manifested before 
that time would have long previously produced a fall of silver in 
relation to gold like that we now witness. Such a fall was in fact 
anticipated by economic experts before 1850. The events of 
1848-50 suspended the economic development. To all appearance 
itis again in full course. The probabilities appear to point to a 
further heavy fall of silver in the next ten or twenty years, the 
reason at bottom being the run upon gold and the short supply of 
it, though the steady increase of the production of silver, and the 
comparatively limited natural area of its use, also count. 

Is there anything to be done by Governments to mitigate the 
appreciation of gold or provide against its effects, is a question 
which will naturally arise. The anticipation I ventured to indulge 
in in 1879 to the effect that we should infallibly have such topics 
as the issue of 1/. notes brought up for discussion has certainly 
been more than fulfilled. To find a Royal Commission recom- 
mending the issue, not merely of 1/. notes but of 10s. notes, and 
these based on silver, is certainly a sign of increased readiness to 
discuss currency innovations. But the only suggestion I would 
make is of a statistical kind. All these difficulties seem to me 
to suggest the expediency of further scientific study by those 
interested of the theory and practice of index numbers, which 
supply a means for providing for deferred payments by substi- 
tuiing a different currency for money, as is done by the corn 
averages for tithe and by corn rents generally. If we cannot 
invent a money that will itself be stable over generations, may it 
not be possible to devise a substitute by which the deferred pay- 
ments will themselves change with the changing value measured 
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by some other standard, and in that way the redistribution of 
wealth will in some degree be lessened ? 

This last suggestion can hardly be expected to be a very 
popular one at present, while as yet index numbers are hardly 
known to the public. It is remote enough from any practical 
issues. But in any case, it may be hoped, studies like what we 
have been engaged in to-night will not be in vain apart from 
practical issues. Knowledge is always useful, and a clear insight 
into what is going on and what is fairly to be anticipated may 
both prevent panic and enable business people to make sensible 
arrangements in their provisions for the future which otherwise 

they would not think of. In documents charging estates, for 
instance, lawyers might have been able to save their clients much 
embarrassment by charging a percentage of net rental only, or a 
sum to be varied by another measure, as the tithe is varied, instead 
of a fixed and unchangeable sum in money. Generally in a time of 
appreciating money business men must consider carefully the effect 
of engagements to pay money at distant dates. Many mischiefs 
might have been avoided if all concerned had realised ten or fifteen 

years ago what was likely to happen in money, and good will now 
be done if possibilities are kept steadily in view. 
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APPENDIX A. 


Extracts from Replies to Circulars issued by the Royal Com- 
mission on Trade Depression as to the Rate of Wages. | 


I.—Commercial Associations. Replies to Question 10 of Orreular. 


Q. 10.—Is the rate of wages in relation to service rendered, and to the quality 
and quantity of the work produced: (a) for skilled and (4) for unskilled labour 
in your trade or industry, above or below the average of the last twenty years? 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
London.— 


ALKALI MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Liwverpool.— 


British SuGaAR REFINERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
London.—Above. 
CLEVELAND IRONMASTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Middlesbrough.—The rates of wages in this industry have gone 
up considerably within the past twenty years. The quality of the 
labour, skilled and unskilled, has not in any way deteriorated. 


LuATHER TRADES’ ASSOCIATION. 


Leeds.— Fully equal to the average. 


Linen MeErcuants’ ASSOCIATION. 


Belfast—Slightly below the average of the last twenty years, 
which include some inflated years immediately succeeding the 
termination of the American war. 


NEEDLE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Redditch.—(a.) Yes, above. 
(b.) Yes, above. 


Norra or Enauanp [Ron ManvuracturEers’ ASSOCIATION. 
Middlesbrough.—Below in both cases. 


PAPERMAKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Workmen, both skilled and unskilled, are receiving higher’ 
weekly wages than they were twenty years ago, though the cost 
in wages, per ton of paper produced, has been diminished. 
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SHROPSHIRE IRONMASTERS’ ASSOCIATION AND SHROPSHIRE 
FINISHED IRONMAKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The rate of wages for both skilled and unskilled labour is 


below the average of the last twenty years, but this is chiefly 


owing to these rates during the years 1872 to 1875 having been 
considerably above the average, some of them having been higher 
than in any previous time. 


STARCH TRADE ASSOCIATION. - 
London.— 
SUNDERLAND SHIPOWNERS’ SOCIETY. 


Sunderland.—The wages for skilled labour in connection with 
the steam power now used in navigation has added greatly to the 


cost of navigation. The wages of the superior officers has as a 


consequence greatly increased, and even the wages of ordinary 
seamen are above the average of the last twenty years. 


TINPLATE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


_ Our wages are controlled not by supply and demand but by 


_atrades’ union. They are almost entirely paid by piece-work, so 


much per box, and the rates are the same as were paid thirty years 
ago. During that period improvements in plant have doubled the 
output of a mill, and we have men earning 50s. to 60s. a week for 
eight hours’ work, and youths of 19 or 20 getting 35s. to 4os. 
aweek. These extravagant wages are kept up by the union, and 
go on just the same whether the manufacturer be making a profit 
or losing money by every box he makes. 


Wire TRADE ASSOCIATION. 


(a.) While the rate of wages in relation to services rendered, 
and quantity and quality of the work produced, is below the 
average of the last twenty years, the weekly earnings of the 
individual skilled labourer has not decreased. The quality of 
skilled labour has improved, and owing to the continuous develop- 
ments in machinery the quantity has increased. 

(b.) The rate of wages for unskilled labour over the same 
period has increased 10 per cent. 


Fuax Suppiy ASSOCIATION. 


Belfast.—The rate of wages for spinning and weaving is a little 
below the average of the last twenty years; unskilled labour is 
above the average. 

GENERAL SHIPOWNERS’ SOCIETY. 


London.—We limit this reply to the question of wages and 
outfit expenses. 
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Wages have varied about 12 per cent., up and down, during 
the whole period, as compared with the present rate. 

Outfit expenses are now less, prices generally being luwer, but 
the reduction is very far from being proportionate to the decline 
in freights. 

INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS. 


'Tondon.—Above in both cases. The mechanics have become 
more specialists, though the average is not so good. 


LEATHER TRADE ASSOCIATION. 


London.—(a.) Skilled labour is about the same as the average 


twenty years since. 
(b.) Unskilled labour rather dearer. 


LeaTHER TRADE AND Inpustry, Lonpon. 

Foreign Competition.—The imports of finished leather of all 
descriptions have increased rapidly since 1880, and exports have 
not increased, thus showing how much we have to complain of in 
foreign tariffs. We could hold our own against all competition, 
and sell in all markets, were there ports as free to English leather 
as ours are to foreign. Secure us free ports, or allow us to supply 
ourselves. There are causes at work that affect, viz., higher wages 
than the continental workman gets, and shorter hours of labour, 
and excessive rates and taxes, through our sanitary laws being 
more severe. The results are, of course, beneficial to the com- 
munity, but they none the less operate in favour of increasing the 
cost of production. 


Tue Mintnc ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


South Lancashire and Cheshire Coal Association. 

South Staffordshire and Hast Worcestershire Coal Masters’ Asso- 
ciation.—A bove. 

Monmouthshire and South Wales Colliertes’ Association.— 

(a.) Above. 
(0. ) ” 

Derbyshire, Notts, Leicestershire, and Warwickshire Colliery 
Owners’ Association.—The rise in wages was so very great in the 
years 1872, 1878, and 1874 as to raise the average of the last 
twenty years above the level of the present day, but eliminating 
those years, wages of all classes of labour, except mechanical and 
surface labour, are about the same as the average of the remaining 
seventeen years; but taking into account the shortened hours of 
labour and other expenses consequent on the legislation of the past 
fifteen years, the cost of labour per ton of coal raised is higher 
than that average. 
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DurHam Coan TRADE ASSOCIATION. 


_ The rate of wages of skilled men and those paid by the day 
with regard to the quantity of work produced is considerably above 
the average of 1871. The same remark applies to rate of wages 
paid to the hewers and underground piece workmen, although not 
quite to the same extent. 


NORTHUMBERLAND CoaL TRADE ASSOCIATION. 


The general run of wages is now less than in 1865 to 1870, but 
in some cases, especially in skilled labour on the surface, the 
shortened hours make it more costly to the owner. 


Nattonan Association or Master Boripers, Great Briar. 


The rate of wages at present, both for skilled and unskilled 
labour, is above the average of the last twenty years, especially in 
the case of the latter. 


NotrinGHAMSHIRE AND Miptanps Muronants’ AND TRADERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
The rate of wages, both of skilled and unskilled labour, is 
considerably above the average of the last twenty years; but the 
tendency quite recently has been towards a reduction of wages. 


NorTHERN Counties CoACHMAKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The money wages are from 10 to 20 per cent. higher than they 
were twenty years ago, and owing to the reduction of working 
hours there is an additional cost of from 10 to 15 per cent. 


OxtpHAM Master Corron Spinners’ ASSOCIATION. 


_ We should say it is considerably above the average of the last 
twenty years. 


Rye District CommerciaAt ASSOCIATION. 


(a.) Both skilled and unskilled. 

(6.) Workmen do less for their money than they did formerly. 
The price of labour has a tendency to increase, and the amount of 
work done to decrease. The farm labourer has within the last two 
months been reduced from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 3d., or in some cases to 2s. 
per day. 

Scottish Paper Maxurs’ Association. 

Workmen, both skilled and unskilled, are receiving higher 
Wages than they were twenty years ago, though the cost in wages 
per ton of paper produced has been diminished. 
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(Replies by Alexander Annandale, Dunbar.) 


(a.) Wages have increased during the past twenty years fully 
30 per cent. on skilled labour. 

(b.) On unskilled, the wages are regulated by that of the 
district for ordinary labourers. 


Sourh Wates ASsocIATION OF THE MANUFACTURERS OF CHEMICAL 
Propucts FRoM Woop. 


Wages are rather less than during the inflated years 1871 to 
1875, but have not been materially affected. 


II.— Workmen’s Associations (Replies to Question 14 of Circular). 


[Q. 14. In your trade what changes have there been in the rate of wages 
during the last twenty years in your district.— 


(a.) For piece work, 
(b.) For time work. |? 


AMALGAMATED Society oF ENGINEERS. 


Belfast.—(b.) A slight improvement for time work. 

Coventry.—(a.) The prices of contract work have been reduced 
5° per cent. 

(b.) The day rates have remained much the same. 

Dukinfield —(6.) A slight advance, much more than compen- 
sated by the far larger amount of work done in a given time. 

Dundee.—The changes are for time work :— 


1BG5o.. meena 228. per week | 1883 ances 29s. per week 
yp eicharefee 1 Seas 248. “n "OO cacyy tenet 258. : 
SOL Serres 268. = 


Glasgow.—There have been many fluctuations. In good trade 
wages go up, whilst in bad trade they certainly go down. 

(a.) The price of piece work here has for twenty years steadily 
receded, sometimes quicker, sometimes slower, but always declining; 
still as the price goes down men scheme and try to make up for 
each reduction, until for locomotive work it is practically task 
work. 

(b.) Just now wages, that is time wages, are nearly down to 
the level of 1864, perhaps 5 per cent. above. But there is this 
difference, men work 54 hours per week for their wage, whilst in 
1864 the hours were 60 per week. This is a clear gain. 

Glasgow.—(a.) For piece work a general fall of from 50 to 7 5 
per cent. 

(b.) Wages in busy times, like 1872-73, having risen about 
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15 per cent., and in dull times again reduced to about the same 
rate as twenty years ago. 

Glossop.— | 
 Halifax.— 

Hartlepool.—(a.) There has been an advance of 33s. 

Tiverpool_—(a.) Not recognised. 

(6.) During the last twenty years we have had an advance of 
74 per cent., and the same amount of reduction at present, 
working at the reduced rate. 

London.—Increased about 4s. per week for time work. Piece 
work, reduction, and work scamped. 

Montfieth.—(a.) There is no piece work. 

(6.) From 24s.in 1865 to 27s. in 1876, falling from that time 
till 1878 to 25s., again rising to 28s. in 1883, then falling again to 
25s.1n 1885. These are the top wages for skilled labour. 

Neath.—(a.) Nothing known about it. 

(b.) There has been on the whole a movement upwards, but 
within the last seven or eight years a decline or a difficulty in 
sustaining the advance. 

I may say that when I left this my native place in 1870, fitters’ 
wages in my then shop were about 22s. to 23s.; when I returned in 
1877, 26s. to 28s. in same shop (since closed). They went up after 
the introduction of the nine hours’ system, and during what is 
known as the coal famine; since that time it has been as much as 
we can do to keep up, and if anything there has been a falling off. 

Nottingham.—(b.) An advance of 6s. per week has taken place 
during the last twenty years. 

~ Oldham.—(a.) As regards piece work the price per article is 
considerably less now; but, owing to improved machinery, the 
“wages earned are about 5 per cent. better than they were twenty 
years ago. Time work wages are similarly better. 

Oxford.— 

Paisley.—(b.) For time work the wages have increased about 
2s. 6d. per week during the last twenty years. 

Preston.—Practically no change. 

_ Sheerness.— 

Sheffield.— 

Shipley.—(a.) No piece work. 

(b.) The wages are about the same as ee were twenty years 
ago. They would average 2s. or 3s. higher from about 1869 to 
1873, but they have since gone down to their old level. 

Sowerby Bridge.—(a.) During twenty years wages have 
advanced 20 per cent.; for the past ten years none whatever. 

Sunderland. =e the year 1864 wages in our trade have had 
several changes, having been in 1864 about 27s. per week, and they 
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increased to 348. in 1874, and since then, up to the present, they 
have fluctuated between 31s. and 37s. per week. 

Swindon.—(a.) Reduction has taken place in the piece work 
prices, but unable to give per cent. 

(b.) Slight increase. 

Ulwerstone.—Wages increased from 26s. for fifty-seven and a 
half hours to 31s. for fifty-four hours. | 

Wednesbury.—Increase 2s. per week. 

Widnes.— | 

Workington.—About 30 per cent. increase in both systems. 


Steam Hnarne Makers’ Society. 





Blackburn. 

Chatham.— 

Manchester.—In the North of England wages have advanced 
about 10 per cent. In the Midlands and Southern counties about 
2s. per week on day work terms. 

(a.) Piece work. No record is kept, but considerable redue- 
tions have taken place, varying from 10 to 100 per cent. 

Plumstead.—(a.) About the same this last thirty years. 

(b.) About the same this last thirty years. 


(b.) 21. per week. 


BorteER MAKERS AND IRON SHIPBUILDERS. 


Ayr.—In 1882 and 1883 we attained our highest rate of wages, 
but at present our rate of wages is even lower nor what it was any 
time previous both on time and piece work. 

Hartlepool.—Piece work wage has advanced and fallen with 
the times, and are rather higher. 

Hull.—(a.) We have received 10 per cent. above the present. 
rate in good times. 

(b.) We have received 2s. per week more than the present rate 
in good times. 

Lancaster.— 

Lnverpool.—(a.) Piece work about 15 per cent. less. 

(b.) 28. per week less. 

Mary port.—None. 

(a.) None. 

Peterborough.—Have no knowledge. 

Stanningley—(b.) From 2s. to 4s. per week advance. 

Stockton-on-Tees.—Shipbuilders’ wages are 10 per cent. less 
now than at any time we know. The day wages do not vary very 
much, perhaps we may be getting 2s. more now than twenty years 
ago. 

Waterford.—(b.) 10 per cent. reduction. 

Whitehaven.— 
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FRIENDLY Society or [RONFOUNDERS. 


Accrington.—Ilt has been 2s. above the present rate, and at the 
present rate several times during the last twenty years for time 
work. | 

Barnsley.—The wages for time work per week this last ten 
years is from 2s. or 3s. per week higher than they were the previous 
ten years. 

Birkenhead.—Several changes, with the result wages are the 
same now as twenty years ago. 

» Bristol. 

Bury.— 

Chester.—(b.) 0°44 pence per hour. 

Derby.—(a.) Can’t say, as the work is so changeable in make 
and shape. 

(b.) About 2s. per week higher now. 

Dudley.— 

Dumfries —From il. 4s. to 11. 7s. 

Gateshead.—I should say wages have gone up 6s. per week 
during the last twenty years. 

Halifaw«.—There has been an increase of wages in this town of 
6s. per week in this last twenty years. 

Huddersfield.—N one. 

Ipswich.—(a.) 25 per cent. reduction. 

(b.) 2s. per week increase. 
-Lnncoln.—(b.) Twenty years ago 5d. per hour. 

Liverpool.—The rate of wages paid in this district some twenty 
years ago was from 30s. to ae per week. The present rate is from 
34s. to 36s. per week. 

Llanelly.— 

Leamington.—(b.) A rise of 2s. per week. 

London.—An advance of 2s. per week for time work only. 

Maidstone.—None. 

Reading.—(a.) Reduction in prices. 

(b.) Extra work demanded. 

Rochdale.—(a.) Reduced 74 per cent. 

(b.) Reduced and raised according to trade. 

Smethwick.—(a.) I do not know. 

(b.) Twenty years ago the rate of wages in this district was 5s. 
to 5s. 4d. per day. 

Southampton.—During the last twenty years the wages has 
Varied according to the state of trade in one or two firms, with 
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others it has been stationary. The rate has been from 2s. to 4s. 
per week more. 

(a.) At the present time the same as twenty years ago—I may 
say twenty-five years ago. 

(b.) For time work. 

South Shields—(a.) About the year 1865 time wages ran about 
26s. to 28s. per week. Now they are from 24s. to 36s. 

(b.) For piece work the prices are not much different. 

Stalybridge.—zs. per week less for a period of two years and six 
months (before and after) than the usual rate of wages, viz., 36s. 
per week. 

Stockport.— 

Stourbridge.—2s. per week. 

Swansea.—(a.) We have no piece work. 

(b.) In 1865 the wages in the town averaged rl. 1s., now 11. 10s.; 
but at present, in the country places, it is quite different; some 
men are working for as little as 17s. 6d. per week. 

Todmorden.—Ironmoulders at present are receiving 348. per week 
of fifty-four hours. From 1875 to 1877 we were receiving 36s. 
per week; in 1880 we were receiving 32s. per week; in 1885 
moulders in this branch were receiving 34s. per week. 

Warrington.—It has fluctuated. Twenty years ago the same 
wages as now, but during this time we have had reductions of 
wages according to the state of trade. 

Wolverton.—(a.) The prices for piece work are nearly 20 per 
cent. lower than they were twenty years ago. 

(b.) The rates of wages are not increased, but very trifling to 
what they were in 1865, whereas nearly all the necessaries of life 
have largely decreased in price. 

Workington.—From 54d. to 64d. 


ASSOCIATED ITRONMOULDERS OF SCOTLAND. 


Dundee.—There has not been much change except during 1882 
and 1883, when the average reached 34s. or 35s. per week. 

Glasgow.—The wages to-day are (no) improvement on twenty 
years ago. This applies to (a.) and (b.), while the amount of work 
is not exaggerated I believe in answer at (No. 10 query.) 


ASSOCIATED SHIPWRIGHTS. 


Barrow-in- Furness.—27s. per week from 1865 to 1869, and rose” 
to 36s. in 1874; from 1875 to 1878, 31s.; and up to 1883, 33s.; at 


12 Everything now wanted is in such (post haste hurry) that men in our trade 
are compelled to do (per day) now what in many cases took from (two till thee 
days) some years ago to accomplish. 
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present 31s. 6d. full time, but 24s. 8d. owing to the three-quarter 
time. ; 

_ Glasgow.—For time work we had twenty years ago in— 
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Being 30s. 45d. at present for 54 hours per week, the lowest 
‘amount during these last fourteen years, and 5s. 75d. less per week 
than we received twenty years ago. 
Kinghorn.—In the course of twenty years 1d. advance, as near 
as we can, but the wages has risen and fallen several times in that 
time. 
_ Preston.—For time work twenty years ago, wages was 28s., now 
they are 30s. per week. 


AMALGAMATED SuHipwricuts’ Society or Great BrRitTaAtrn. 


Bristol.—(a.) From 5s. per day to 5s. 6d. per day. 
(b.) From 5s. 6d. to 6s. per day. 


ASSOCIATED BLACKSMITHS. 


Arbroath.—Rise ; 10 per cent. 
Ardrossan.—(b.) 15 per cent. of a reduction. 
EHdinburgh.—(a.) No piece work wrought. 
(b.) 6s. of an increase per week. 
Renfrew.—Piece work rates have fell 35 per cent. in the last 
twenty years. Time work much the same. 


LoyaL Free Inpustrious Society or WHEELWRIGHTS AND 
BLACKSMITHS. 


Burnley.—(b.) Improved. 
Grantham.—(a.) Owing to machinery being introduced in the 
Shops it is rather hard to say with safety. For piece work I 
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should say 10 to 15, in some cases 20 per cent. For time work 
5 to 8 per cent. 
Leeds.—(b.) From 4d. to 6d. per hour advance. 
Lincoln.—(a.) Reduction in price. 
(b.) Increase. , 
Nottingham.—There has been an increase in the rate of wages 
of about 12 per cent. during the last twenty years. 


Unitep Kinapom Society or CoACHMAKERS, 


Ashford.—74 per cent. reduction. 

Blackburn.—Many changes as regards wages, sometimes good, 
but of late have lowered very much. 

(a.) And as regards piece work that is left to the man and his 
master what they agree to, likewise time work. | 

Carlisle.—(b.) 2s. reduce per week. 

Cheltenham.—(b.) 2s. per week per man, 

Darlington.—(a.) Cannot answer. 

. (b.) From 2s. to 3s. advance. 

Devizes—The wages I should think have advanced probably in 
some cases about 10 per cent. to what they were twenty years ago. 

Downpatrick.—Wages have risen during the last twenty years 
from 25 to 30 per cent. 

(a.) Piece work is not adopted in this district. 
(b.) As above. 

Dublin.—(a.) Piece prices are very much reduced, an time 
work also. 

Dundee.—(a.) None. 

(b.) On an average about gs. per week. 

Halifax.—-Wages are no more now than they were twenty 
years ago. 

Kelso.—(b.) An advance of 2s. to 3s. per week. 

Leeds.—Wages has decreased. 

Lichfield.—2s. per week increase. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—(a.) Piece work prices are about the same 
as they were twenty years ago. 

(b.) Time wages are about 5 or 10 per cent. higher. 

Perth.—(b.) About average. 

Taunton.—None. 

Uttoveter.—5 per cent. increase. 

Wakefield—None. (a.) None. (b.) About the same. 

Warrington.—F rom 1868 up to 1878 the tendency was to rise 
In wages. | 

From 1878 to 1885 the tendency has been to lower wages. 

Wolverton.—(a.) A reduction on piece work of 5 per cent. 

(b.) An increase of about the same. 
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Situs’ Frienpty anp Benerit Society. 


Oldham.—Generally speaking, no change whatever on (b.) time 
work, but a slight deduction on (a.) piece work. 


Unitep Pattern Makers’ ASSOCIATION. 


Glasgow.—I cannot go back so far as twenty years, as our 
reports take no note of wages, but during the last three years 
wages have been reduced from 8s. to 10s. per week in this city and 
district. 


CuHain, Cart, Gar, AND CasE Frame Makers’ ASSOCIATION. 


Walsall.cAs far as we can calculate the average payment for 
a week’s work done would be about 18s., but from 1870 to 1875 
that wage would be 24s. for the same work done. 


Tin Puate WorKERS. 


Wolverhampton.—Only one rise of 10 per cent. in 1874. 


‘OPERATIVE BRICKLAYERS’ SOCIETY. 


Bournemouth.—From 4s. per day to 64d. per hour. 
(a.) About 25 per cent. advance. 

Peni ersll —(a.) For some classes of work more is paid, and 
for other less. 

(b.) 2d. per hour advance. 

Cheltenham.—Twenty years back wages was 4s. per aay for 
time work. 

(a.) Seventeen years back wages was 4s. 6d. per day for time- 
work. 

(b.) In the year 1871 wages began to be paid by the kour, and 
has continued up till the present for time work. 

Dudley.—(b.) About 1d. per hour advance. 

_ Halesowen.—(b.) 10s. per week. 

Hampstead.—As regards day work our wages have been 9d. per 
hour since August, 1873; previous to that date I am unable to 
answer correctly. 

Highbury and Upper Holloway.—(b.) From 5s. 6d. per day of 
ten hours to 9d. per hour. | 

Tronbridge—(b.) About 4d. per day rise. 

Jarrow.—(a.) For piece work this last ten years has gradually 
decreased. 

(b.) Time work is a little above. 

Kidderminster —In 1873 we rose to 63d. per hour. 

99 "79 99 7d. 99 
a 78 we fell to 63d. i 
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Inverpool.—The rate of wages up to 1875 was 77d. Then in 
1876 it rose to 8jd., again it rose in 1878 to od. per hour, now it 
is down to 8d. per nites 

Inuton.—Bricklayers and carpenters previous to 1879 we used 
to get 55d. per hour, but from that time we had 6d. per hour. 
As regards the straw hat trade it is getting so bad that those who 
are in work cannot scarcely get common necessaries. 

Norwich.—Average from 18s. to 25s. Formerly they were 
paid by the day, and now they are paid by the hour. 

Reading.—For piece work there has been but a slight difference 
in wages, as the employers will not pay more if they can possibly 
avoid it, and as. a natural consequence the work is scamped and 
slighted in every conceivable way, and oftentimes the work that 
in former times would have employed three men is now got over 
somehow or other by one man, and oftentimes is so bad, both in 
quality of work and materials, that the builders have scarcely time 
to get away from it before it is down again, which fact speaks 
strongly in favour of the work being properly superintended by 
practical men, not as it is now, by a lot of cobblers, harness 
makers, schoolmasters, and, in fact, every class is represented but 
the ones that ought to be in that position, thus making it bad in 
both quality and workmanship, thus making it worse for both, for 
both employers and employées, and worse for the property owners — 
themselves, because they have no safeguard, no guarantee, that 
the work will be done in an efficient manner, and oftentimes they 
will stop projected works for that sole reason, unless it is people 
who can pay for the superintendence themselves. 

Shrewsbury.—About 13d. per hour. 

Wednesbury.—(b.) The difference at present in rate of wages is 
2d. per hour better for workmen. 

Wellingborough.—T wenty years ago we were paid 218. per 
week, now we receive 63d. per hour. 

Woolwich.—Several ‘changes; as follows: 7d., 73d., 8d., 83d., 
and gd., both for piece and time. 

But I beg to inform you that the principle of piece or sublet 
work has a great tendency to reduce the quality of the work, as it 
causes men to tender one against the other till they find it impos- 
sible to perform the work in a proper state. 


OPERATIVE STONEMASONS’ FRIENDLY Soctrery. 


Blackpool.—The wages are for skilled workmen 2s. gd. in the 
week more at present. 

(a.) The men work any way at some shops if they are unskilled 
workmen, 
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 Bury.—Can’t be accurate on this without a great deal of 
ference. 

Callington.—For piece work 30 per cent. lower. 

Oheltenham.—(a.) None at all, the men work harder, 

7 (b). Some get 7d. per hour, down to 6d. per hour. 

| Ohesterfield.—Up to 1875 1/1. 10s. per week; from 1875 to 1878 

| got up to 84d. per hour; dropped to 8d. in 1879, to 73d. in 1880. 

__ Ohester-le-Street.—From 1865 to 1870 our trade has worked by 
‘piece and by the day at the rate of 4s. 4d. per day. Since 1870 
we work by the hour, from 63d. to 7d. per hour. 

Dalton-in-Furness.—For piece work the rate has been reduced 
one-half exactly, and it is the men’s own fault. For day or hour 

work the rate is very near what it was twenty years ago; there has 
been fluctuations, sometimes higher, sometimes lower, but the last 
few years never lower than they are at present. 

Doncaster.—From. 1865 to 1875, 11. 10s. per week; from 1875 
to 1879, 8d. per hour; 1/. 13s. per week; from 1879 to 1885, 7d. 
per hour; 1/. 118. 6d. per week. 

Goole-—One penny per hour. 

Grantham.— 

Keinton.—Advance. 

London.—(a.) Unable to answer. 

(b.) From 8d. to gd. per hour. 

Longridge.—(b.) For time work, 5s. per day twenty years ago. 
Ten years ago 9d. per hour. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Twenty years ago wages were 4s. 6d. per 
day. 

(a.) Gradually increased, reaching 6s. 4d. per day in 1877. 
(b.) Were reduced in 1880 to 74d. per hour; rose again in 
1883 to 8d. per hour. 

Nottingham.—(b.) Twopence per hour altogether, given at 
different periods. 

Over Darwen.—(b.) The wages now are about the same that 
they were about twenty years ago; but from 1875 to 1880 they 
advanced, and have since been reduced to the present rate. 

Penryn.—(a.) and (b.) Both remain about the same. 

Shepton Mallet.—About 38. per week increase. 

Whitworth.—T wo shillings and fourpence per week more now 
than twenty years since. 

Wolwerhampton.—For time work an advance of 3d. per hour 
and a reduction of 3d. 


Stont Carvers’ Trape ASSOCIATION. 


London.—(b.) About the same. 
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AMALGAMATED SOCIETY OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


Armagh.—Wages have been increased 4s. per week during the 
last twenty years. . 

Bedford.—We have gained 6s. Ads 

Blyth.—(a.) Piece work has been entirely abolished in this 
district, as we consider it detrimental to interests of our trade. 

(b.) For time work, the rate of wages has increased during the 
last twenty years from 7s. to 8s. per week. 

Boston.—No change. 

Brondesbury.—(a.) Considerably reduced. 

(b.) Downward tendency. 

Buckhurst Hill.—(a.) Piece work not so well paid as twenty 
years ago. | 

(b.) Improvement on the hour 23d. 

Burnley.—(a.) One farthing per hour. | 

Buaxton.—(b.) Ten years ago, in 1875, the wages were 33s. per 
week for 493 hours; 1877 were dropped to their present price, 30s. 
per week, 494 hours. 

Canterbury.—23 per cent. rise. 

Cardif.—In 1867 wages was 6#d. per hour. 


2? "70 29 734. 99 
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Chester. —Four shillings per week advance. . 

Chorley —T wenty years ago 26s. per week was paid, now we 
receive 11. 148. —3d. 

Doncaster. Bom about 11. per week to the present wage of | 
11. 118. 6d., almost altered to all figures between. 

Dundalk.—There has been an increase of 6s. per week on time 
work in this last twenty years. 

Dundee.—-(a.) In the joiner trade in this district there is a 
little, if any, piece work. 

(b.) Previous to the introduction of the fifty-one hours per week, 
the house building branch was paid 1/. 1s. per week. For some 
time afterwards the same rate was paid for the fifty-one hours. 
Afterwards the wages took an upward tendency, but being very 
gradual, it was in 1872 that they reached 7d. per hour. Since that 
time I am able to give the dates of the various increases and reduc- 
tions. In May, 1873, raised to 8d. per hour; 18th November, 1878, 
reduced to 7d. per hour; 3rd February, 1879, reduced to 6d. per 
hour; April, 1882, raised to 64d. per hour; April, 1883, raised to 
6{d. per hour; 13th July, 1884, raised to 7d. per hour; at which last 
figure they nominally remain, although on account of so many men 
in the market, very few are now being paid that amount. In 
factories and iron foundries joiners’ wages have been generally ts. 
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or 2s. per week less than the above. The joiners employed in ship- 

building yards are generally paid $d. per hour less than those in 
the house building branch, but at ihe present time their wages are 
“only 52d. per hour. 

N.B.—I should perhaps have mentioned in a nee question 

that, out of the four shipbuilding yards in Dundee, one has been 
virtually closed during the past six months, one has been only 

working thirty-nine hours per week, and the remaining two forty 
hours per week during the same period. 

Hdinburgh.—Below the average. 

Grantham.—(b.) Average about 4s. per week more money. 

Govan.—Our wages have been rising and falling, according to 
demand, from 6d. per hour to 8d. per hour. 

— Hammersmith.—(a.) It is impossible to give an account of the 
changes made during the last twenty years in piece work prices, as 
they vary according to the grinding nature of employers and the 
pliability of employées; but of this I am assured (viz.) that less 
is now being paid in numerous cases than was the case twenty 
years ago, notwithstanding the increase of wages paid per hour, as 
depression in our trade affects these prices through competition far 

‘more than it does the hour work. 

(b.) Time work has increased from 8d. to 9d. per hour. 

Harrogate.—From the years 1865 to 1875 the amount per hour 
was 64d., and from 1875 to 1878 the amount was 73d., and from 
the last named date to the present it has been 64d. 

Hounslow.—I have no means of ascertaining the rate of wages 
twenty years ago, but I should certainly say they had increased 
at least 2d. per hour. 

Ipswich.—(a.) None. (6.) An increase of 4s. 11d. per week. 

Lrsburn.—(b.) About 8s. per week of a rise. 

Liwverpool.—(b.) Advance 4d. per hour in 1873, and a reduction 
of $d. per hour in 1880. 

_ Margate.—(a.) Slightly reduced through competition. 

(b.) From 6d. per hour to 8d. 

Norwich. —During the last twenty years the rate of wages in 
our district has risen from 44d. to 64d. per hour. We do not 
recognise piece work, although it is done in the district, chiefly in 
the church and school fimnitare line, at a very low price, which is 
below our recognised rate of wages. 

Norwich.—Maintained. 

Nottingham.—We do not allow piece work, what I mean we do 
not favour it; it is almost impossible in the branch we belong to 
to adopt piece work to a great extent. With regard to the rate of 
wage in Nottingham, it is about 12s. per week more now than it 
was twenty years ago; it has been increasing little by little all 
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these twenty years till June this year, when we lost 2s. 3d. per 
week. 
Plymouth. About twelve ago, 24s. to 278. Pe week ; about 
eight years ago to 29s. 3d. per week. 
Preston.— 
From 1868-74, 28s. per week From 1876-80, 35s. per week 
", "74-76, 3258. - , ’80 up to date, 31s, per week 


(a) Piece work not recognised. 
Reading.—For time work an increase of 1d. per hour. 
Rugby.—(a) Nil. 
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Shifnal.—The wages have risen during the last twenty years ; 
in 1865 they were 22s. per week, in 1885 they are 28s. per week. 


Shipley.— 
egies £ os. 
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Southall.—(a) Piece work not acknowledged. 
(6b) Time work— 
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Southport—One advance and two reductions for time work. 

Stratford-on-Avon.— 

Sunderland.—(a.) Not recognised. 

(b.) In the house building trade in 1865 the wages were 283. 
per week. In the ship building trading in 1865 the wages were 
30s. per week. 

Taunton.—In the year 1865 the average rate of wages was 17S. 
per week. In 1870 it rose to 20s. per week. In 1880 up to the 
present time it is 25s. per week. 

Tewkesbury.—(b.) About 13d. per hour higher now. 

Warrington.—(a.) From 7 14. to 8d. per hour. 

(0.) » 8d. ,, 744. ” 


GENERAL UNION OF OPERATIVE CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


Charlesworth.—(b.) Makes our wages 5s. 6d. more now than it 
was twenty years since, there being no piece work done by the 
men; not allowed on generally. 
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Hyde.—(a.) 1868 it was 6d. per hour. 
fOFe ea pode et-*, 
see SS 8d. iJ till 1879. 
°79 to 1885 it is 73d. per hour. 
The above is for skilled workmen, and you can have unskilled 


at any price from 4d. per hour. 


Loughborough.— (b.) 5° per cent. increase. 
_ Manchester—There has been several changes, but I have no 


means of tracing them. 


fetford.—twenty years ago paid by the day; average from 22s. 
to 248. a week. 
Runcorn.—From 1866-72 was 11. 8s. -d. for 554 hours 
i Manto 44> 1. 108.—d. if 
< "75-85 ,, 11. 138. 6d. . 
(6.) For time work. 
Stockport—The rate of wages twenty years since were 62d., 


and the wages have advanced at different times to 8d. per hour, 


and have receded to (7¢d.) sevenpence farthing per hour, which 
has been the rate of wages for the past five years for skilled 


workmen only; unskilled according to ability. 


Wigan.—It is about 74d. per hour on the average, but in 1875 
and 1876 we were getting 8d. per hour. 


AMALGAMATED Society oF House Decorators AND PAINTERS. 


Swansea.—In 1874 there was an increase of wages to the 
extent of 4s. per week of 54 hours, which has continued in opera- 
tion up to the present time. 


Unirep OPERATIVE Prumpers’ ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


Inverpool Wages altered from 33s. per week all the year 
round to present rate of 31s. 8d. in winter, and 36s. 8d. per week 
in summer. 

ALLIANCE CapineT Makers’ ASSOCIATION. 


Bath and Combe Down.—There has been very little change in 
the rate of wages for time work during the last twenty years; not 
more than 2s. per week has it increased since that time. 

(a.) With regard to piece work it is regulated according to 
the amount of work done by the machines, which is very con- 
siderable. In some instances the machines do one-half the work. 

Leicester.—(a.) Owing to a larger introduction of machinery, I 
do not think the piece work is any better paid for, if so well, as it 
was, because at every fresh innovation or improvement to lessen 


_labour a corresponding amount is deducted from the price paid for 
_ the article. 


Bb 


oh 
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(b.) For time work there is a considerable advance in the last 
twenty years, for whereas men used to receive about 24s. to 28s. 
per week of about 58 hours, they now get at least 32s. or 33s. for 
56 hours. In this I am referring to better class men, for there 
are plenty working at from 1/. to 28s. per week, and thankful to 
get even that. 


GoLpD, Strver, AND Metat Baarers. 


London.—(a.) Decreasing. 


AMALGAMATED Society oF GILDERS. 


London.—(a.) An increase of about 15 to 18 per cent. 


Unitep Cocoanut Fisre Mat anp Marting Weavers’ TRADE 
Soclety. 


London.—There has been a reduction of 30 per cent. 


Power Loom WrAavers’ ASSOCIATION. 


Ashton-under-Lyne.—In this district there has been a general 
reduction of 15 per cent. in the price paid for aioe in some 
cases aS much as 33 per cent. 

(a.) All piece work. 
(b.) We do not take into account. 

Darwen.— 

Todmorden.—By the piece, at about an average of 15 to 20 © per 
cent. below the wages paid for weaving for twenty years preceding 
the year 1878. 


Power Loom OvERLOOKERS’ SOCIETY. 


Blackburn.—We have suffered a reduction of 10 per cent. 


Rippon WEAVERS’ F'RIENDLY SOCIETY. 


Congleton.—The rates of 1860, except for three years, 1870-73, 
never reached. Any price offered has been accepted lately. 


AMALGAMATED OPERATIVE Cotton SprnnEeRS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Over Darwen.—This query will require tv be distinguished as 
between rates of prices and rates of wages. Many advances and 
reductions have been made in the rates of piece prices during the 
past twenty years, but the net result to the operative is a reduction 
of 15 per cent. in his prices for piece work as compared with those 
obtaining in 1865. Time work (piecers and creelers), which is 
paid for out of the gross earnings of the spinner, was also advanced 
or reduced at each successive change in the rates of piece prices, 
but yet the earnings of time workers have, during the whole of the 
period under review, experienced a gradual upward movement, sO 
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much so that at the beginning of the current year the difference in 
_ favour of the time worker, and leaving out of sight the reduction 
_ in the legal factory week, will vary from 8 per cent. to 12 per cent. 
The rate of wages of the spinner has likewise improved to a like 
_ extent in the twenty years under examination, owing to improve- 
ments in machinery, the greater speed at which it is worked, and 
the closer supervision of all details of management, coupled with a 
degree of discipline unknown to the workers of twenty years ago. 


SuHaw Carp AND Biowina Room ASSOCIATION. 


Shaw.—There has been three reductions in our trade during 


_ the last twenty years at 5 per cent. on every occasion, both for 


piece work and day work. 


Mosstey Mate anp FrEmMALe Carp ann Biowrna Room ASSsocrATION. 
Mossley.—Reduction of 15 per cent. 


Sock AND Top Socrerty. 


Leicestershire.—From 1865 to 1875 we obtained three advances 
in our wages, of an average of 11 per cent. each time, besides 
abolishing a system of frame rents, which was a gain to the work- 
men of about 4s. per week. This latter action was afterwards 
secured to us by Parliament. See A. Pell’s Bill carried in 1874. 
Since 1875 we have had two reductions in wages of an average of 
10 per cent. each. 
-(a.) I should say the increase left to us for piece work is about 
6s. per week to a good quick hand. 
| (b.) We have no time hands. 

In the old times our wages were wretchedly low, and with all 
our commercial prosperity of the last twenty-five years we could 
now only barely live if we had plenty of work. See Thomas 
Cooper’s ‘‘ Autobiography.” 


Hiastic Wes Weavers’ ASsociatIon. 

Leicester—The rate of wages is quite 50 per cent. lower in 
piece work; time work being only recently introduced, has not 
changed materially. | 

JOURNEYMEN Hatrers’ Farr Trape Unton. 

London.—None in price per hat, but employers want twice as 

much work for the same money. 
AMALGAMATED Society or Boot anp Snort Makers. 


Aberdare.—We had only one change of wages, and that was in 
1872; we had a rise of 15s. per cent. through, but since it been 


is 
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taking back, and more with it, with most of them; we are only 
three that claims the wages of 1872 at the present time. 
- Farnworth.—There has been one change of wages in our district 
this last twenty years, and that was for the better. It is in piece 
work; the work that a man would draw a 11. for twenty years ago, 
would run him 1. 5s. now. We have no statement for time work. 
I have few words more to say on the co-operative which I will not. 
have room for further on, so I will say it here. This co-operative 
in Farnworth, with its six branches, draws from 17,000]. and 
upwards per quarter, which leaves all business with a quiet trade ; 
it does not produce to our inland revenue one-fifth what it would 
do if all that business was done by free traders, as you will scarcely 
see the postman leave half-a-dozen of letters a day init. Again, 
our licensing income is affected by it, if all this money was worked 
in free trade there would be six times the amount received that 
there is received from the co-operative. Again, they scarcely ever 
trouble our offices for a telegram, which would be double what it 
18 In income if we had free trade. Again, these little shopkeepers 
that pay 201. a year rent pay income tax, and I know some of them 
not drawing 10]. a week, and himself and his son working. Now 
all shopkeepers grumble very much, and think it very bad that 
the co-operative, with 17,000]. income per quarter, is free from 
income tax, and still a commercial traveller cannot get an order in 
a place of this sort ; the co-operative does a deal of harm to Black- 
pool and such ssPvi on the sea-coast in summer. 
Penrith.—Our last advance was in 1867. 
Stockport.—The change of wages has been 5 per cent. 


UNITED Sociery OF JOURNEYMEN CURRIERS. 


London.—Not much change. In some cases men are working 
for less than ever. 


DuBLin TYPOGRAPHICAL PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 
(a.) 10 per cent. increase. 
(0.) ‘IO ” 
LEEDS T'YPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Leeds.— From 28s. to 32s. per week for time work. In piece 
work an average rise of $d. per 1,000 types set up, the price for 
which ranges from 63d. to 84d. according to size of type. 


Lonpon Society oF CoMPOsIToRs. 


There have been only two advances of wages in the metropolis 
since 1848, one in 1866 and the other in 1872. 
(a.) In 1866 an increase of one halfpenny per 1,000 ems, equal 
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_to 83d. per cent. In 1872 a further increase of one halfpenny per 
1,000 ems, equal to 7# per cent. In both cases these increased 
: piece prices were obtained on book and jobbing work only, no 
_ increase having been obtained in the prices paid for daily and 
__weekly newspapers, either in 1866 or 1872, Parliamentary work 
_ being also excluded from participating in the advance of 1872. 
In 1874 the principle of 3d. per hour extra for overtime to piece 
hands was for the first time admitted on weekly newspapers. 

(b.) In 1866 the minimum “establishment” wage was increased — 
from 33s. to 36s. per week, at which rate it has since remained. 


Reapinc Printers’ Rewtier ASsociation. 


(a.) For piece work, none. 

(0.) For time work, the wages used to be twenty years ago 24s. 
per week; now, the town price is quoted at 28s.; but in the cases 
of old servants some get 30s. and 32s. 


SALISBURY TYPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


There has been no change in the rate of wage worthy of notice. 


WeExtorD T'YPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Three shillings per week of an increase. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Aylesbury.—(a.) 53d. to 1872; 6d. from 1872 to present time. 
. (b.) Ditto, time work. 

Bristol—In time work an advance of 2s. per week was obtained 
by all the branches. 

Burnley.—(a.) As far as can be gathered, an increase of 10 per 
cent. only has taken place in the wages of this town during the 
_ period mentioned in the question, so far as regards time work. 

(0.) No alteration has ever taken place in “ piece” prices, not 
having been established over so long a term. 

Cardiff.— (a.) For piece work there was an increase of 10 per 
cent. in 1872, and a decrease of 10 per cent. in 1879. 

(b.) For time work an increase from 21s. to 24s. in 1865; an 
increase from 24s. to 27s. in 1870; and an increase from 27s. to 
29s. in 1874. 

Derby.—F rom 26s, to 30s. 

(a.) In proportion to above. 
Gloucester.—An increase from 24s. per week to 26s. 
_ Guildford.—From deducting on piece one-fourth to one-fifth 
five years ago, and ’stab from 278. to 308. 
Halifax.—(a.) An advance equal to 1d. in the shilling. 
(b.) An advance from 25s. to 30s. per week. The wages paid 
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twenty years ago (especially in the jobbing department—time 
work) were admittedly—even hy most employers—considered © 
very low in proportion to other trades less skilled, there having 
been no advance previously for at least twenty years. The 
employers consequently acceded to the request made for an 
advance with little or no demur. 

Hartlepool.—Several offices in the town have not increased the 
wages at all during the last twenty years. Twenty years ago, the 
wages of the town were 26s. per week. The Society wages in the 
town at present are 28s. per week. Piece prices have not been 
increased at all. 

Huddersfield.—(a.) rtteeks there was no piece work in this 
district in the printing trade. 

(b.) The rate of wages for time work have risen from 11. 6s. to 
to 11, tos. per week. The foregoing answer does not apply to 
the generality of printing offices in this district, as the great 
majority of them are outside the pale of our association, and the 
work is, to a great extent, produced by boy labour. 

Lancaster.—In 1872 an advance of wages was granted, namely, 
of 3d. per 1,000 ems for piece work (from 5d. to 54d.). For time 
work an advance of 2s. per week was made (from 248. to 26s,), 
together with a reduction of hours of labour. In 1875 a second 
advance of 2s. per week was made to time hands only, making 
their present wages 28s. 

Liverpool.—(a.) and (b.) For time work the advance has ‘bead 
from 6d. to 8d. per hour for general or jobbing printers. The 
piece prices have only been slightly altered to make them in pro- 
portion. 

Maryborough.—Up to 1872 for twenty years the weekly rate of 
wages for compositors was 1/. 

(a.) On piece work 1s. 7d. per 100 lines of brevier. 

(b.) In 1872 (November) Mr. Talbot, the proprietor, raised the 
weekly wages for compositors to 1/. 2s. And he raised the price 
per 100 lines of brevier from Is. 7d. to 1s. gd. 

Middlesbrough.—Twenty years ago the wages were only 1/., but 
now Il. 10s. for time work. 

Newry, co. Down.—(a.) Ten per cent. increase. 

(b.) Ten per cent. increase. But at the same time there is less 
employment, explained in following question. 

In the past twenty-five years the work has increased tenfold, 
but this is to be accounted for through the introduction of steam 
printing. I do more business now than five establishments 
executed twenty years ago; but there is a corresponding reduction 
in prices. 

Penrith.— 
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Preston.—(a.) Piece work on newspapers the same rate now as 
. twenty years ago. 

(b.) Time work 1s. per week advance. 

Rugby.—(b.) Wages have risen from 22s. to 27s. per week. 

Scarborough.—W ages have increased from 24s. to a minimum 
of 28s. per week. 

Sligo.—(a.) A rise of 4d. per 100 lines of brevier. 

(b.) % 4s. a week, 
Southport.—(a.) 1874 was the year piece work was inagtrated 
in Bee thport. At that period it was 7d. to 74d. per 1,000 letters ; 
' now it is 73d. to 8d. per 1,000 letters. Fifteen years ago the men 
worked 54 hours per week for 28s.; at the present time the hours 
are 51, and the wages 34s. per apa 
Stafford.—(a.) Downward tendency. 
(b.) Slight increase. 

Sunderland.—The change in the wages of the printing profession 
during the last twenty years is scarcely worth mentioning, Is. a 
week advance. 

Wigan.—(a.) Farthing per 1,000. 

(b.) Two shillings per week. 
York.—(a.) $d. per 1,000 for setting type on piece increase. 
(b.) Weekly wages increased from 25s. to 28s. (54 
hours.) 


ScorrisH TYPoGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION, 

Ardrossan.— 
Ayr.—(b.) From 18s. to 26s. per week. 
Dundee.—An increase of one half-penny per 1,000 ems in the 
_ newspaper department, and an advance from 22s. to 26s. per week 
in the book and jobbing departments. 

Fidinburgh.—(a.) Piece work has increased on an average of 
Id, per 1,000 ems composed. 

(b.) Time work, or established wages, has increased by 5s. per 
week, being 25s. per week in 1865, 30s. in 1885. 

Glasgow.—(a.) The average advance on ’stab wages has been 
20 per cent.; but on piece work the advance has not probably reached 
more than 12 per cent. 

Hamilton.—(b.) Four changes as follows: 22s., 25s., 278. 6d., 
and 30s, per week. 


AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF PRESSMEN. 


London.—(b.) There has been an increase for time work from 
33s. per week of 63 hours, to 36s. for a week of 54 hours. 

(a.) The piece prices have advanced in about the same pro- 
portion. 


“7 
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Lonpon COoNSOLIDALED SOCIETY OF JOURNEYMEN BOOKBINDERS. 


(a.) An increase of 2s., and a reduction of the hours from 60 
to 54 as a week. 


West Bromwicu, OupBury, Treron, CosseLEY AMALGAMATED 
ASSOCIATION OF MINERS. 


Tipton.—(a.) Piece work is regulated by the day WAgeS. 
(b.) During the last twenty years the wages have varied at 
different periods, viz. :— 


Ss. d. Sau: 8. dh 6.00. 
From 4 6perdaytos -—- per day From 3 -—perdaytoz 9 per day 
ert gee 7a ” 5 6 ” ” #49 ” ie ” 
cP) 5 6 ” 4h 6 ” d ” Ce TD 3 4 ” 
Te ea 9 3, 1c. ais TR Oy Dore a 3) 8 ne 
sa SO ” 58 het ” yo ona ” 3 4 y 





In 1884 to the present time, 1886. 


West CumMBERLAND MtInerRS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Maryport.—The change of wages have been for piece work as 
follows :— 


(@..) 1868 siisssesssesecrdesessensespsahearins yee to per cent. reduction 
(6:) December, UST: RARGe fae 5 per cent. advance 
February, .1872 iissaauies coma 5 an 
JUNC, 1Y72 24s. sssinsctseieosse ae 5 , 
bly, 1872 i ocecscessnsyeecas ae 10 » 
Augubt, 1872.0 di iaipetre eee 10 3 
September, 1872 «.,.2.-sn--srtenee 10 i 
Local and extras: .s. cc...) 11 4 
56 
March,’ 1874.3. ,0csr-astecnca teen Io per cent. reduction. 
May, 187 4isccistssventetecrty tet eeeene 44 5 
March, 1876). \ts-ssas.ratcias ane To} ” 
November, 1875) <.....<sscsccsecssesossettes 10 A 
Avignst;: 1876) cisdessveovercsicesnuabeese 8 y 
Wd! spb Sp homie tees 10 ts 
” ay fo Reape toga: come Mer eae Io ” 
le 5, niin Mops he 5 © 4 or 5 Py 
70% 


See sliding scale table for the adjusting of wages since 1879. 
Day work has not been reduced as much as piece work, and it 
has not risen so high in prosperity. 


Baxers’ Opprative Protective Socrery. 


Glasgow.—Have, I think, answered this already ; piece work is 
nearly unknown, I believe; in some mining districts where co- 
operative stores exist it is to be found, but not here. 
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' PHILANTHROPIC Socrety oF CoopERs. 


| London.—An advance of about to per cent. on prices; but this 
is counterbalanced by the improved quality of work, and the 
inferior quality of the timber imported. 


INTERNATIONAL Union or Cork Cvurters. 


London.—N one. 


DRESSMAKERS, Mintrners, anD Mantte Makers’ Soctery. 


London.—(b.) Wages have risen from 6s. to 18s. per week; 
wages paid twenty years ago were from 6s. to 12s. per week. At 
the present time some employers are offering less wages to those 
who will accept them. 


- Frint. Guass Makers’ Society or Great Britain AND IRELAND. 


Dublin.—The rate of wages has gone down very much within 
these last twenty years; men could earn 21., they are now getting 
15s. a week. | 


Topacco Strippers Murvat ASSOCIATION. 


Whitechapel.—A_ slight advance to those left in work, but 
there is scarcely half the number employed that used to be. 


WATERMEN AND LIGHTERMEN OF THE RiveR THAMES. 


London.—In 1872 the employers conceded 6d. per day and 
6d. per night in advance. There is now, however, signs of some 
reduction being agitated. 


EpinspurGcH Trapss’ Counctt. 


Hdinburgh.—In many trades there has been an apparent 
increase of wages, but the real wages are lower now than for many 
years. 

SUNDERLAND TRADES’ CoUNCIL. 


Sunderland.—Advances in majority of trades. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


(a.) For skilled labour, above. 
(0.) For unskilled labour, considerably above the average. 


BLEACHERS’, FINISHERS’, AND Dyzrs’ ASSOCIATION. 


Bolton.—¥or the former fifteen years a slight increase, but 
during the last five years a falling off to the extent of 74 per cent. 

(a.) For piece work strictly in accordance with the above. 

(b.) Little if any change. 


” 


4 
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III. Chambers of Commerce. Replies to Question 12 of Circular. 


@. 12. Is the rate of wages in relation to service rendered, and to the quality 
and quantity of the work produced (qa) for skilled, and (6) for unskilled labour, in 
your district, above or below the average of the last twenty years ? 


Aberdeen.—Above, both for skilled and unskilled labour. 
Barnsley.—(a.) Above the average. 
(b) About the same. 

Batley.— About the same. 

Belfast.—The present rate of wages is slightly below the 
average of the last twenty years. The high average during that 
period is accounted for by our answer to query No. 10. 

Birnvingham.—(a.) Maintains its price. 

(b.) Below the average. 

Birstall, near Leeds.—(a.) Below. 

(b.) Below. 

Bristol—The rate of wages at present for both skilled and 
unskilled labour in this district 1s above the average of the last 
twenty years. 

Belfast—If this question refers to purely local circumstances 
affecting our district alone, we would reply, No; on the contrary, 
we have local advantages which should SHER. us (other things 
being equal) to successfully compete with or surpass any other 
district or country in linen manufacture. On the other hand, if 
we are not to confine our reply to local circumstances only, we 
would say the present depressed state of the linen trade is partialiy 
due to the fact that the excessive profits made in the linen trade 
during the years in which the cotton trade in Lancashire was 
suffering from the cotton famine caused by the American civil 
war, led to an increase in the power of production far greater than 
could be absorbed by the regular wants of even a moderately 
increasing trade when cotton resumed its former position. 

Cleckheaton We think the following trades can fairly be 
described as depressed, viz. :— 

Machinery and Engineering. 

Card Clothing (practically a portion of machinery ). 
Leather. 

Coal and Iron. 

Chemicals. 

Building. 

Bradford.— 

Cardiff —Above. 

Cleckheaton.—The rate of wages in our textile factories is main- 
tained at a fair average, while the rate in the industries enume- 
rated in No. 6 is under the average. 
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Dewsbury.—Although during the last few years a slight reduc- 
tion has been made in wages, they are still both for skilled and 
unskilled labour above ‘the average of the last twenty years, 
especially considering the fact that the hours of labour have been 
reduced. 

: Dublin.— 

_  Dudley.— Somewhat less. 

Dundee.—The rate of wages is at present lower than it has 
been for the past ten or twelve years, and also slightly lower than 
the average of the past twenty years. This is general, but it 

applies to both skilled and unskilled labour. 
| Heeter—The rate of wages for skilled labour as well as 
unskilled has considerably risen in the last twenty years. 

Falmouth—Except as to miners, for both it is above the 

average of the last twenty years. The quantity of work performed 
is decidedly less. 

As to miners, the average wages of tut work, 7.e., piece work- 

men, has been less during the last five years. Extracts from the 
books of three of the principal mines of Redruth and Camborne 
district show the average to be for— 
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and for skilled labour in mines the same remark applies. 

Glasgow.— 

Gloucester—The rate of wages has increased during the last 
twenty years, and the service rendered is probably somewhat less 
than formerly. 

Greenock.—l. Sugar refining. Above in respect of rate of 
weekly wages, but below in proportion to quantity of work. 

2. Shipbuilding, &c.—The rate of wages both for skilled and 
unskilled labour is below the average of the last twenty years. 

3. Shipowning.—Sailors’ wages are above the average of the 
last twenty years, although many seamen are unemployed. 

Halifax.—Above the average. 

Hartlepools.—The rates of wages is higher both for skilled and 

unskilled labour than the average of the last twenty years. 

: Heckmondwike.—The tendency in wages has been downward, 

but there has been no disposition to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity presented by the prevailing depression to reduce wages on 

_the part of the employers. 

Huddersfield.—The shorter hours for labour of all kinds, and, 
owing to more efficient machinery, the increased quantity and 
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quality of the work turned out by each workmen have much to do 
with this question. 

Notwithstanding these facts, however, the wages earned are. 
above the average of the last twenty years, particularly in the case 
of skilled workmen. 

Hull.— 

Ipswich.— 

Leeds.—Notwithstanding the shorter hours of labour the rate 
of, wages per week is, with few exceptions, higher now than the 
average of the last twenty years. 

Lewcester.— 

Levth.— 

Liverpool.— 

SHIPOWNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Rather above the average for both classes of labour. 


GENERAL BROKERS. 


Unskilled labour rose from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per day in 1870, 
and is now 4s. to 4s. 6d; but owing to the large steamships and 
the crowd of single-ship companies, fostered by the Limited 
Liability Acts, discharging and loading continuously, day and 
night, each concern having its own stevedores, lumpers, &c., the 
number of labourers constantly employed is smaller in proporei 
to the increased population than it used to be, thus reducing the 
average of each man’s weekly earnings. 


SUGAR REFINERS. 


The rate of wages is above the average of the last twenty 
years; the quantity and quality of the work is about the same, 
both as regards skilled and unskilled labour. 


SEED CRUSHING. 


Wages of skilled and unskilled labour are about an average of 
ro per cent. higher than they were twenty years ago. We know 
from observation of our own men that their condition is materially 
improved. They have better food and better clothing, and, so far 
as the working people in our trade are concerned, the depression in 
trade has not touched them very much. Occasionally the crushers 
have had to resort to short time, but they did so sometimes from 
causes having no relation to the badness of trade, and short time 
never lasted seriously. 


WatcH MANUFACTURER. 


The wages have been pretty well wiped out, because the great 
bulk of the operatives have been wiped out of the trade. 


gE 
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Luton.—Above for the manufacture of straw hats, &c., below 
for the making of straw plaits. 

Macclesfield.—About the same. 

Manchester.—Wages in some cases have been reduced slightly. 

Morley.—The rate of wages is higher than the average of last 
twenty years. 

Newark-upon-Trent.—The rate of wages in relation to the 
quantity and quality of work produced may be considered :— 

(a.) For skilled labour above; and 

(6.) For unskilled labour considerably above the average of the 
last twenty years. 

North Shields and Tynemouth.—W ages for unskilled and skilled 
labour are above the average of the last twenty years. 

North Staffordshire.—1866 to 1872. Seven ce at a lower 
rate than exists at present. 

1873 to 1879. Seven years at a higher rate than the first seven 
years and the last six years. 

1880 to 1885. The last six years a reduction upon the rate paid 
in the second seven years, but not so low as in the first seven year: . 

Coal and iron are paying a lower rate of wages now than they 
have averaged for the past twenty years. 

Nottingham.— 

Oldham.— 

Ossett.—(a.) Skilled labour is at a lower price now than any 
time during the last twenty years. 

(b.) Unskilled labour is plentiful now, and at prices consider- 
able below those of any time during the last twenty years. 

Portsmouth.—Much above the averege. 

Northwich.— 

Salt Chamber of Commerce.—Above in both respects. 

Southampton.— 

South of Scotland.—In relation to service rendered (hours of 
employment) the rate of wages is above the average of the last 
twenty years, so far as time paid labour, both skilled and unskilled, 
is concerned. In regard to price paid labour, the rate is above tle 
average of the last twenty years, and the earnings greater through 
improved machinery. 

Sunderland.—The rate of wages, both for skilled and unskilled 
labour, is above the average of the last twenty years, except in. the 
glass bottle trade, in which the wages are below the average. 

Swansea.— 

Wakefield.—(a.) Above the average. 

(b.) An average. 

Wolverhampton.—We should say, speaking generally, that the 

rate of wages both for skilled and unskilled labour, having regard, 
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of course, to improvements of machinery, is equal to the average 
of the last twenty years; as regards skilled labour, it may be even 
above it. In other words, we believe that an artizan, if in constant 
employment in any given trade, is earning at least as much to-day 
as he would have earned under similar circumstances on the 
average for the last twenty years. It is doubtful, however, 
whether, owing to shorter hours, the quantity of work produced 
for the wages earned is as great as formerly, which is equivalent, 
of course, so far as the manufacturer is concerned, to the wages 
being at a higher rate than in former years. This reply, however, 
is not correct as regards the coal and iron trades, as in such trades 
the wages are at the present time exceptionally low. 

Worcester.—Above the average, both as to skilled and unskilled 
lvbour. 

Coventry.—The rate of wages in the watch trade, as applied to 
skilled labour, is something below the average of the last twenty 
years. | 

The rate of wages paid in the ribbon trade is much below the 
average. 

There is little unskilled labour employed in either the watch or 
the ribbon trade. 

The bicycle trade, as has been previously stated, is one of recent 
erowth, and has not been in existence twenty years. The rate of 
wages at the present time is believed to be about the average. _ 

Derby.—Iron. Report 1: ‘‘ Wages are practically the same as 
“twenty years ago.” Report 3: ‘“‘ Wages are somewhat higher 
‘‘than they were twenty years since.” ) 

Ironwork. Report 6: “‘ Wages have increased about 25 per 
‘“ cent. in the twenty years.” 

Report 7: ‘Skilled and unskilled labour about the same.” 
Report 40: “A slight increase up to 1880, and a corresponding 
‘‘ decrease since that date.” 

Beer. Report 18: “ Wages have increased mabenaliae Re- 
port 16: “Increased 123 per cent.” : 7 

Cotton. Report 87: “ Although the hours of labour have been 
‘lessened, the wages paid for the same amount of work have not 

‘“‘ materially changed.” 

Report 38: ‘‘ Increased 15 to 20 per cent.” 

Thrown Silk. Report 24: ‘The rate of wages is higher now 
“ for 56 hours’ work than formerly paid for 60 hours.” 

Report 28: ‘‘ Not substantially altered during the period named.” 

Elastics. ‘‘ Wages for weaving have decreased from Io to 20 per 
conte: 

Colours. Report 30: “ Increased 15 per cent.” Report 31: 
‘Increased 20 per cent. during the last twenty years.” 
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aK Carriages. ‘“‘ Wages increased probably ro per cent., but the 
“shortened hours of vo liafeas have increased the cost of Reedutiet 
“from 15 to 20 per cent.’ 

Coals. “ Miner’s wages higher than twenty years ago.” 

Hdinburgh.—The rate of wages for both skilled and unskilled 
labour is above the average of the last twenty years. 

_Hull.—The rate of wages in shipbuilding and engineering is 
below the averaye; in regard to other trades the rate of wages 
has been well sustained, and is in some cases slightly higher; the 
rate for unskilled labour is about the same. 

Kidderminster.— 

London.—(a.) Wages for skilled labour are higher per se, and 
in relation to services rendered, and hours of labour, considerably 
higher than previously. Skilled labour further enjoys a greater 
certainty of regular employment than any other, and in view of 
lower cost of living, and comparative freedom from taxation, 
has been very favourably placed during the last few years. 

(b.) Unskilled labour occupies a much worse position, worthy 
of the special study of the Royal Commission. The influx of 
families from the agricultural districts has caused the supply of 
this class of labour to exceed the demand. 

Newcastle-on-T'yne.—The actual present rates of wages for skilled 

_ labour is lower than it was four or five years ago; it is still, how- 
ever, not below the average of the last twenty years, particularly if 
the shorter hours worked are taken into account, and if the unpre- 
cedented cheapness of all the necessaries of life are allowed for ; the 
remuneration for the quantity of labour expended by skilled opera- 
tives is now above the average of the last twenty years. 

There has been little change in the remuneration of unskilled 
labour, except indirectly by the shortening of hours and the 
cheapness of living. 

Newport, Mon.—In the coal and iron trades the wages per ton 

for skilled labour rather above average, but as men are only getting 
partial employment, their earnings are low. The wages in unskilled 
labour are rather above the average. 

In the timber trades the rate of wages has increased during the 
past nineteen years Io per cent. or even I5 per cent. in some cases, 
the former increase being in unskilled labour, and the latter in 

_ skilled labour. 

In the building trades the rate of wages is above the average, 
and in the shipping trade this is also the case, and has been for the 
last twenty years, both for skilled and unskilled labour; and the 
necessary skilled labour in connection with steamships has greatly 
added to the cost of navigation. 

Shefield.—It is very difficult to estimate the rate of wages 


i 
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for skilled and unskilled labour for an average of twenty years, 
especially when it has, as in the case under consideration, covered 
violent fluctuations in trade; but, in the opinion of this Chamber, 
the present rate of wages in relation to service rendered, and to the 
quality and quantity of work produced is, if measured by money 
payments, very nearly equal to the average of the last twenty years. 

The working classes do not suffer so much from a reduction in 
the rate of wages as from a reduction in the number of hours 
during which they can be employed, although in some branches of 
the trade the rate of wages has no doubt been reduced. “Short 
‘* work,”’ however, is their greatest grievance, and this is of course 
brought about by the present state of depression. 

In estimating wages, however, the actual amount paid is not. 
altogether a criterion of value, for the purchasing power of wages 
at the present time is far greater than it has ever been during the 
past twenty years. 

Walsall.—(a.) Above. (b.) Above. 








APPENDIX B. 
[Extracts as to Wages from Mr. Soetbeer’s “‘ Materialien,” &c., pp. 84 et seq.] 


Summary of Building Wages. 


If we take the yearly average of summer and winter for the 
above wages, and take the average of the rates from 
to in cases where a uniform rate is not given, taking 
the year at 304 working days, then the rate of wages in the last 
thirteen years compared with the rate in the years 1848-51 is as 
follows :— 





Average Amount of Wages. 





1848-51. 1874-78. 1879-86. 

Marks. Marks. 

Stone cutters SawaMee ee arene ; 1,368°00 1,368°00 
$5. caeb adie teat date ae ee y 198°00 198:00 
1,140°00 1,140-00 

Stone setters, Ist class .........csccccecee 180°29 180°29 
2 20 is} ee a ee ee 100°00 1,048°80 1,048°80 
165°87 165°87 

957°60 957°60 

% labourers, 1st class 422°56 226°62 226°62 


¥ ‘. 2nd ,, 100:00 912°00 912°00 

215°83 215°83 
OM SAU ee oo ee 367°00 452'40 75240 
537. al bLathovueruematetccomin teeca ears 100-00 204°55 20455 
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: Payments of the Officials of the Prussian State Railways in the Years 
1850, 1860, 1872, and 1886. 




















1850. 1860. 1872. 1886. 
Marks. Marks. Marks. Marks. 
BBGIOALCLOLY ....0000000..00: — — — — 
AVCYAZE ....eceeeeeee 644 756 1,079 1,123 
Mt Category ........0.0000. — — — — 
EAVOTALO...0.scessseeio. 1,086 1,469 1,994 2,199 
Srd Category .......0000 — — — — 
AVCYALE ......s.scoree0s 2,496 2,700 35397 3,659 








Hapense of Living. 

As in the present work, examples drawn from Hamburg are 
chosen by preference; I give the expenditure by a Hamburg 
establishment—the General Hospital. Here there are daily about 
1,700 people to be maintained, or annually about 620,000 days of 
maintenance, and there is careful economical management, such as 
wholesale purchases allow. In this establishment the actual cost 
of maintenance per person (sick and official staff together) was as 
follows from 1841 :— 











Daily. Annual. 
Pf: Marks. 

1841-50............ 37°0 13499 (100'0) 
Se t—60....:......: 42°9 156°60 (116'0) 
BOL 70, .sscccsnsee ewe 190°59 (141°2) 
OEY Ee 75°8 276°76 (205°0) 
P7680. sous. 89°0 325'34 (241°0) 
BS bem siusiscsteceves: 89°7 327°44 » (2426) 
aS ae 87°4 319°16 (236°4) 
“Lae eee 86°2 31448 (233°0) 
Oe see 80°7 295°29 (218°7) 
eee ee 95°O 273°68 (202'7) 
. aa 83°8 306:01 (226°) 








At the end of a paper of the Belgian Minister of State, Pirmez, 
which appeared in September, 1884 (‘La Crise, Examen de la 
“Situation Economique de la Belgique,” Bruxelles), there is a table 
giving statistics of the total production of coal in the Province of 
Hainault during the twenty-four years, 1860-83, for each year 
similarly calculated. There are there engaged between 60,000 and 
83,000 workmen, and there is a yearly yield of about 13,500,000 
tons of coal. From considerations of space the yearly returns are 
here compressed into averages for three periods, 1860-71, 1872-76, 
and 1877-83. On the other hand, from a letter received from the 
same author, I am enabled to add the corresponding returns for 


1885 :— 
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1860-71. 1872-76. 1877-83. 1884, 1885. 
Frs. Frs. Frs. Frys. Frs. 
Salaire moyen par ouvrier 797 1,173 897 911 796 





The figures in the foregoing table speak so plainly that they 
scarcely need any annotation. With the prices for the single years 
before us, the extraordinary alterations which the exaggerated 
rise of prices during the “swindle period,’ 1871-74, and the 
depressed prices of late years are brought even more prominently 
forward, only the averages for periods of several years are the 
more convincing. If we compare the results of the year 1880 
with those of the decade 1860-71, we find that the price of coals 
per 1,000 kilogs. has fallen from 11°33 to 8°83 frs., and the profit 
on that quantity from 1°12 frs. to 39 c.; but wages, in spite of 
the necessary reduction in 1885, have still the same height as in the 
period 1860-71. 





APPENDIX C. 





Wages in Cotton Spinning and Cotton Weaving in Belgium. 
[From Return as to Wages in Belgium. . 0.-5269, Sess. 1888. Pp. 14 and 15.] 
La Florida Company, Gand.—Average Weekly Wages of Workmen. 


COTTON WEAVING. 








1850. 1860. 1870. 1880. 1886. 





| | — 








—— 


| 
| de | de Je | 


Weavers stwhovcle ae | 9 74112 - |etg, 72 | 104s 
Warpersos ii). cosenarennee | 8 9% | 10 4% |otat 28 | 1209) siaee 
Reelers!siiic. Mekhi 6 42| 8 - 8 94 | 9-74 |) om 





COTTON SPINNING. 





1850. 1860. 1870. 1880. 1886. 


a a | ef | 


S pinrieng. 0.2. keenest ae 16 94|18 42]20 — | 21 7h} 21 9% 
Carders (SupeYior) .........:ceeee 8 of 9 74 |)a10 42]10 43 | tone 
oo, (LOIS) ar arte 9 201) 7 28 | 69 oe 7 7 
Finishers sd scceeortan ae 4 - 4 93] 4 93] 4 93 | 4 98 
Spindle frame workers(women)| 5 74 | 7 74| 8 - 8 93 | 8 9% 
Pp (girls) ....|. 2 42 | 8 24 | 3 28) 4 Oe 

Carding frame workers (women) Not jemployed| until { 9° 72 | "oe 

9 (girls) .... after | the year | 1870 4 = 4°= 


a ST 
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APPENDIX D. 





Mining Wages in Belgium. 


_ [From Return as to Wages in Belgium. C. 5269. Sess. 1888. P. 13.] 
John Cockerill & Co., Seraing. 


The average rates of wages have been as follows :— 





























Years. Under Ground. | Above Ground. Years. Under Ground, | Above Ground. 
Ce Ee <a. PE teh Cpe A 

BETO... 2 58 weiter | 1879. ....... 2 494 Troe 
BU secs-. ie 2 4 1 &% eROn oes 2 1 10: 
Be ines. 3 - 4) tN tare bin Saks 1 103 
Brass. Sines 2 4, faye 3 = 2 - 
1 re CU 3 gene [Bo ccone FAO 2 - 
Be ass. dee: 2 - PBA Te code: pe Mar 2 -4+ 
76 . 2 98 1-9 ho ae 2 9k 1 Ly 
O77 3.2... 2 8% lee ey RB as a 2 7 Piles 
Fs ac cssos: ere te, 6.9 





Note.—The above are the average rates of wages per day. 
e 











APPENDIX E. 





Statement of Average Price of Flour per 100 Kilogrammes; Average Wages 
of undermentioned Classes of Workmen in Belgium; and Quantity of 
flour which could be Purchased by a Days Wages at undermentioned 
Dates in Belgium. 


[From Return as to Wages in Belgium. C-5269. September, 1888, p. 82. ] 














1870. 1875. 1886. 
Average price of flour ............ 100 kilos. | 12. 11s.4d.| 10. 8s. 12. -s. 10d. 
t f wages of 2s. 42d. to 
| ae receats J Dey a \ poo eay setae Be 43d. 2s. 13d. 
eenaty of flour purchase- |g itog., 877 120g | 11°84 to 10-26 
able by day’s wages ........ 
BPO WOTK OPE, ae -core.cecenvoeseoesees daily wages| 2s. 64d. | 28. 114d. 2s. 43d. 
Flour purchaseable by ditto.. kilo. 8:03 10°64 11°42 
Blast furnace workers ...........: = daily wages| 2s. 2d. 28. 7d. ls. 93d. 


Flour purchaseable by ditto.. kilos. 6°88 9°26 8°57 
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Extract from Report by Mr. J. G. Kennedy, Secretary of Legation at Rome 
as to Wages in Italy. 


[From Board of Trade Journal, February, 1887, p. 151. ] 
[From the list of factories given in the Official Palistés recently published by 


the Director of the Statistical Department, M. Bodio, the following averages 
are taken. | 





Daily Wage. 








Occupation. a 
1874. 1883. oa 
Woo. Factory. $e s. d. 
Carder crsheites.ceeceiececendhe ovate acer 1 3 26 12 
Spinners (piece Work) .........sssereseees 3 =. 3 12 
Dyers i. ..cp.sssetvorsghoongeveetwnecolinaste edna gone 1 5 Lait 12 
Twisters (female) s.2.. i4.: e100 ane - 8 lug 12 
Warpers ae tear eet er. MTS 1 4 1 63 12 
PAPER WoRKS. 
Paste makers f..S.0..0 cc ee ee Lame 5 12 
Paper sy 0 er Wiicenccsscec tien. comecte eee 1 10 12 
STEARINE CANDLE FACTORIES. 
SEWled WOrkien c--cmoes: svsuceeecnreaseeenas 2 = 2. 150 12 
Ordinary \4;7 _ ‘Sizae- eee ae 1 6 2 12 
Females (piece Work)  ......0...-..s00eseemees 1 3 Pes i 12 
» (ordinary) xi..<dnetaetieeeae - 10 I - 12 
Sizux Factory. 
Spinners, lsh Class ies teas: cored eee se — 1s 12 
45 DiC od ee ee eee cee - 10 - 10 12 
Corton Facrory. 
Spinners.( male). jecs;,ceee caer cee 1 6 Lee 12 
Fr (female) ..scss-ccacua cee cee - 7 — 10 12 
‘Weavers: (male) siccun-ccacrecnae eee Lie 2 - 12 
» (female) cal orcceeemeertteee - 9 1 - 12 
Heme Factory. 
COMDOEG castsscosmccnte crerleate ee eee Ree! 2"tS 12 
Oardors s.sigrssescnses ode ocetacatle teres 1 4 aa 12 
SPlAers nc cacctccadser Weer Bhat) ae 12 
Rulers (female) ........... OC Bue ee S 1 - 9 - 10 12 
NS PUNMORS th i.iocssh ss cep neeechecenvase cee - 9 -— 10 12 
ABPALTICL a ccerreces sees qeerenone nner — 9% - 11 12 
Woot anp SHoppy Factory. 
Men (piece work) ............+.. ee a - ill Sy Gi 12 
+} PAUPOR aT) heer. cacy meee een 1 - I 12 
Women (piece Work).........:sscsssesseeseee - 7 - 8 12 
a. (daily! cee as ol OG 12 
Woot Factory (1st Crass). 
Weavers, Ist. clasa:)cc.nast: ete 2 9 4 - bt 
% SN EET heccrcskecka Meee ener 2 3 we LE 
SPIN ETS Kah oetes eeosaeee tee eee ees Se 4 - 11 
Card ers -~sisscncceanrnstsetc eee 2 2- 11 
Weavers (female) eae ee pee. 1 5s 11 
"Warpers id ends. cere ree - 8 1 os 11 
Spolatrich My Wie net tece re - 11 1% 11 
DWiSters 5. cases messcssscotssnsne tenet eae - 11 I I ps 
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“In Government arsenals the average of hours of labour per 
' “ day, taken through the year, is 10; pensions can be earned. 

“The Italian operative may escape direct taxation, such as 
“income tax, now about 2s. 6d. in the pound sterling, which spares 
“incomes under 16/. per annum, and grants abatements on incomes 
“under 32/. per annum, but he is heavily affected by indirect 
‘“‘ taxation in the shape of customs duties and ‘ octroi.’ 

‘Spirits and wine, animals fit for food, dairy produce, dried 
“fruits and ‘fungi,’ honey; fish, fresh or preserved, c&c., &c., all 
“pay octroi duty. In fact, all articles of food and drink are 
“charged octroi duty on entrance into walled cities throughout 
“ Italy on Government account, and municipalities have the power 
“to put extra rates on such articles, and also on any other article. 

“The Government octroi duties are fixed, whilst the municipal 
“ octroi duties vary in different cities.” 
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Discussion on Mr. Girren’s PArer. 


Berore the Paper was read— 

The Chairman, Frederick B. Garnett, Esq., C.B., said that 
before proceeding to the business of the evening, he felt it his duty 
to inform the meeting of the reason why the respected President 
of the Society, Dr. Balfour, was not present. On Saturday last he 
(the Chairman) received a note stating that, in consequence of the 
serious condition of Mrs. Balfour’s health, it would be impossible 
for Dr. Balfour to preside over the meeting; and the next day she 
departed this life. He thought it would be consonant with the 
feelings of the Fellows, that a resolution should be passed for con- 
veying to Dr. Balfour an expression of the heartfelt sympathy of 
the Society in the severe loss he had sustained. Only a short 
month ago Dr. Balfour was in the chair, and delivered his presi- 
dential address, doing so at a considerable sacrifice of personal 
convenience. He would propose a cordial and sincere vote of 
sympathy with him in his terrible affliction. 


Sir Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., seconded: the motion, 
which was unanimously agreed to. 


(The Paper was then read.) 


Professor H. S. Foxwett said he had been extremely interested 
in this question of prices, which it had been his duty to inquire 
into, as a colleague of Mr. Giffen on the Committee appointed by 
the British Association to consider the methods of ascertaining 
and measuring variations in the value of the monetary standard. 
Having read a great mass of literature on the subject, he could 
scarcely have believed it possible that so original a paper on it could 
have been written as that which they had just heard from Mr. Giffen. 
He hoped that the question of the meaning of the word “ apprecia- 
tion” would henceforward be regarded as settled. The expression 
had always been used by scientific men in a definite sense. It was 
intended to indicate a rise in the purchasing power of money as 
expressed in terms of certain selected, representative commodities. 
Mr. Giffen had said that no one pretended to speak of an absolute 
appreciation of money; but if the value of money rose in reference 
to commodities in general they had a right to speak of it in a 
certain sense as absolute. Mr. Edgeworth had shown that the 
selection of commodities which various writers had made from time 
to time was remarkably representative, and it was in fact strange to 
observe the close coincidence of index numbers constructed on very 
various principles. That showed that though theoretically an 
index number might not stand the severest test, it might neverthe- 
less be sufficiently good for public use and for all practical pur- 
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poses. There could be no question that the value of money 
had risen, and that the prices of commodities upon the whole had 
fallen. This was what was meant by the appreciation of money; 
and all the index numbers, as well as common experience, showed 
that it had taken place. But the question had been, very keenly 
‘debated whether this change in the relation of money to com- 
-modities was the consequence of some change in the circumstances 
of production, or of some change in the conditions affecting the 
eurrency. In one of the most able and original parts of this paper 
Mr. Giffen had made a valuable contribution to the settlement of 
this controversy. He had shown that what they had to compare 
was not quantities, but rates—the rate of increase of the pro- 
duction of commodities with the rate of increase of the production 
of money, or the equivalents of money. As he had put it, the 
comparison from which they inferred changes in the value of 
“money must be not a statical but a dynamical comparison. Now 
he (Professor Foxwell) was not aware that the rate of increase of 
production had altered to any remarkable extent, but there could 
be no question that the production of standard money had positively 
fallen off. They were justified then in attributing the change in 
the price ratio mainly to monetary causes. But Mr. Giffen himself, 
though he has ‘done so much to make this point clear, did not seem 
to attach much importance to this question of the cause of appre- 
ciation. He says in fact that it is almost wholly a question of 
words. Whether they agreed with him here or not would depend 
on whether or not they had any remedy to offer for appreciation. 
He did not wish to underrate the importance of index numbers, 
which were of the greatest value as throwing light on the facts of 
the situation. But if all they could do was to measure the appre- 
ciation, und express it by index numbers, it was only a matter of 
mere intelectual curiosity how the appreciation was caused. If, on 
the contrary, however, they believed that the effects of appreciation 
_ were on the whole injurious to society, and that it could be, and 
ought to be remedied, it then became of interest to discover 
whether it was, as some alleged, a necessary result of advancing 
prosperity, or whether it was, as he maintained, the result of ill- 
judged monetary legislation. Mr. Giffen, adopting a favourite 
and historic term in English political economy, described the 
appreciation of money as natural. At any rate it was not an ideal 
condition of things. The ideal state would be that in which money 
would have a uniform value in commodities, and would not merely 
serve the function of measuring the transactions of to-day, but also 
of those intended to take effect at distant dates. He was very glad 
to observe the criticism in the paper on the views of that eminent 
writer Tooke, because he thought that far too much weight had 
_ been attached to that part of Tooke’s writings which dealt with the 
theory of prices. . Tooke’s wide knowledge of the details of prices 
seemed to prevent his clearly discerning the principles which 
underlay them. His attention was so absorbed by the surface 
waves of the sea of prices, that he denied the existence of any 
monetary tides. The theorist was sometimes scouted because of 
_ his ignorance of these details. But important as details were in 
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their own sphere, there were some purposes for which they might 
rightly be neglected. When they were dealing with long periods 
of years the details neutralised one another, and the tidal move- 
ment became the important question. He regarded it as a most 
serious one. Mr. Giffen had said that the redistribution it involved 
spelt ruin to individuals. Unfortunately it affected the relations 
not only of individuals, but of great political classes. Injury to 
individuals they might possibly regard with complacency, but 
injury to classes caused social discontent, and this kind of redis- 
tribution might spell revolution. 


Mr. 8. Dana Horton said he sympathised very earnestly with 


what Mr. Foxwell had said as to the originality of a portion of the 


paper and as to the importance of the whole, excluding of course 


questions of governmental policy. He expressed very sincere 


eratitude to Mr. Giffen for his vindication of the Queen's English, 
and he hoped that the paper would assist in maintaining the old- 
fashioned, plain, and sensible meanings of some good English 
words which science could not well afford to have corrupted. 


Professor AtrreD Marsuautt thanked Mr. Giffen for his excel- 
lent paper, with almost every word of which he agreed. In 
particular he agreed with what was said in it about the use of the 
word “‘appreciation.”’ When we were speaking of the appreciation 
or depreciation of gold or silver we must always make it clear what 
were the things in terms of which the appreciation or depreciation 
was measured. When the term “appreciation of gold” is used 
alone it should, as Mr. Giffen says, be taken to mean a rise in 
the general purchasing power of gold, whatever be the causes to 
which that rise happens to be due. And consistency requires that 
the same interpretation should be given to the term “ appreciation 
of silver.” We only get iuto confusion and talk in different planes, 
apparently contradicting one another while we are perhaps really 


all the while agreed, if we talk in the same breath, as is often © 


done, of the recent ‘“‘appreciation of gold,” meaning thereby the 
rise in its» general purchasing power, and of the “depreciation of 
silver,” meaning thereby the fall in its gold-value. To be con- 
sistent we ought to say there has been a slight appreciation of 
silver, since the general purchasing power of silver has slightly 
risen. He thought that the recent movements of Indian trade and 
prices were not as paradoxical as was sometimes supposed. On 
the contrary, he thought they were in perfect accordance with the 
old-fashioned Ricardian doctrines properly interpreted. It was 
said that the “quantity theory” of money was falsified by the 
fact that prices in India have not risen in spite of the great recent 
importations of the precious matals. But one of the many quali- 
fying clauses in the doctrine that prices rise proportionately to the 
increase of money per head of the population, is the condition that 
there must have been no great change meanwhile in the methods 
of business. But in fact the methods of business in India are 
being rapidly revolutionised. Formerly nearly the whole business 


of the country was carried on by barter and by payments in kind, — 
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including labour dues; but now this system is being replaced by a 
‘money economy, or aderation, to use the term by which historians 
‘describe the parallel but much slower change which occurred in 
‘England and elsewhere during the middle ages. He had collected 
evidence of that in the course of inquiries he had been making for 
some years as to the economic action of custom in India. The 
reports which he had got from different parts of that great con- 
tinent of course varied very much in detail, though he might 
mention in passing that he was inclined to doubt the statement 
that there had been no considerable general rise in the price of 
labour in India since 1870; but they all without exception agreed 
that money payments were displacing payments in kind. This 
then is the explanation of the absorption of the precious metals by 
India. The natives now want gold for hoarding in the form of 
ornaments and in other forms, partly because they are richer than 
they were, partly because they regard gold as a good investment. 
They want silver, in some cases perhaps for hoarding, but chiefly 
to meet the requirements of the new system of buying and selling 
instead of bartering. This led him to some remarks in support of 
Mr. Giffen’s speculations as to the future course of prices. When 
barter begins to yield place to a money system, gold is not much 
in request; the payments are so small as to be best made in silver, 
or some cheaper material such as copper—the etymological mean- 
ing of adewratio is a conversion into copper money. At a later 
stage silver is used, and at a later stage still gold. The saturation 
point of people’s requirements for copper coin are soon reached : 
in England the poorest classes probably handle more copper coins 
than any other non-trading classes. The upper artisan and lower 
middle classes have already reached saturation point with regard 
to silver; he meant that a further increase of their incomes would 
lead them to handle more gold but not more silver. In countries 
in which there is not much use of bank notes, the amount of gold 
which a non-trading person handles increased rapidly with his 
income, until his payments became large enough to be made 
generally by cheques. Then first was the saturation point for 
gold reached. The only effective plan which he could see for 
arresting the fall in the gold-value of silver was the increase of 
artificial substitutes for gold. Silver coin would not do for this 
purpose, it was too heavy. He felt sure that sooner or later the 
best solution would be found to bein the use of silver together with 
gold as the basis of paper money. 





Professor F. Y. EpgewortH wished to endorse Mr. Giffen’s 
statement that in calculating an index number to express a varia- 
tion in general prices, it was not likely to make much difference 
what importance was attached to the different commodities whose 

changes of price formed the data. This might be tested by taking 
almost any set of figures which did not very widely diverge from 
each other, between which, as Mr. Giffen said of prices, there 
existed a certain “sympathy.” For instance, the number of pips 
on ten cards taken at random from a heap made up of several 
packs, without court cards, would not differ from the number on 
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ten other cards similarly selected at random more than price-varia- 
tions differ from each other. If there were forty or fifty such 
arbitrary figures, the simple average thereof would not be likely to 
differ much from the mean value obtained by assigning to the 
given figures ‘‘ weights’ as unequal as those formed by the values 
of commodities. The principal danger was where a very exceptional 
change of price coincided with a very large weight. Cotton during 
the American war afforded a well known « example, and Jevons had 
accordingly modified the returns for cotton for that period. But 
he (Professor Edgeworth) feared that the public might look with 
suspicion upon any manipulation of the returns which seemed like 
what Mr. Giffen had called ‘‘jerrymandering.” A simple remedy 
for the difficulty was the use of a sort of average recommended by 
Laplace, the so-called Median, which Mr. Galton had largely 
employed in comparing the average heights of different classes. 
That method was often better for the purpose of “inference ” 
which Mr. Giffen had distinguished from mere “ arithmetical state- 
ment.” The method was not only safer, but easier. . 


Mr. StupHen Bourne said he failed to see anv proof at all that 
they were suffering from a deficiency of gold. There had been a 
vast increase in the means of transacting the business of the world 
without the mtervention of currency. Mercantile transactions 
were now carried on by means of paper and promises to pay, 
which were transferred from one person to another. There were 
some points in regard to which he thought Mr. Giffen had not gone 
on a right basis. “There was a general impression that the cost of 
distribution had very much diminished of late, and so it had in 
many ways, but, for instance, in the case of “ Stores,” though it 
was thought that the cost of conveying the article from. the 
producer to the consumer had been greatly diminished, there was 
a vast amount of cost of distribution taken upon himself by the 
consumer, such as omnibus and railway fares, and really the 
diminished cost of the distribution was more apparent than real. 
Allusion had been made to the income of the nation, but what was 
wanted to be known was the aggregate production of a country, 
and the share which each individual produced. It was well known 
that there had been a vast increase in the objects upon which the 
wage earners of the country expended their incomes. It did not 
at all follow that because an individual at the present moment was 
receiving the same or a larger amount of wages than he did some 
years ago, while in the meantime the commodities he bought were 
cheaper, that therefore he was in a better position, because he 
appropriated a considerable proportion of his income to the purchase 
of other commodities. A much larger amount of the income of 
the lower and middle classes was devoted to amusement and 
locomotion than formerly. The present system of education too 
had driven a large number of the wage earners to devote their 
time to receiving education rather than to adding to the family 
income. All these things were a drain on the resources of the 
wage earners. He did not think it was at all proved that the 
earners of small incomes were in a better pecuniary position than 
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formerly. With regard to index numbers, he thought if Mr. 
Hdgeworth’s proposition were accepted it would show that index 


numbers were comparatively of no value at all, and he did not think 
it was at all likely that a system of index numbers would ever be 
arrived at which would govern all transactions. 


Mr. A. SaverBeck said he did not think that index numbers 
could ever give complete accuracy, but they could give an approach 
to correctness, being checked—as in the case of his own numbers— 
by quantities on two different systems. He shared Mr. Giffen’s 


opinion that under the present monetary legislation there would be 


in the long run—on the average of periods—a further decline in 
prices. When he first published his figures his index number had 


arrived at 72, and he thought it had already gone too far, but it 


had since gone down to 69 and 68; in the present year there had 


been some improvement.e On the other hand the production of 
commodities had been almost stationary since 1883, taking the 


population into account. As the present addition to the currencies 
almost corresponded with the increase of population, the conse- 
quence must be that for the next few years there must either be 
more commodities or a better price. 


Major P. G. Craigie said that the paper to which they had 
listened well deserved what had been said of it, and suggested new 
lines of consideration for some of the problems connected with the 
phenomena attending an appreciation of gold. Mr. Giffen had 
however warned them from entering that evening on certain 
collateral questions now attracting attention, and in the discussion 
of which use would no doubt be made of some of the conclusions 
now submitted. So far as he himself could judge from his own 
researches on agricultural wages during the last few weeks (to 
which Mr. Giffen had alluded), the facts so far as established pre- 
vented him from altogether agreeing with what had fallen from 


‘Mr. Bourne. His impression was that there was undoubtedly a 


greater margin now left even to the agricultural labourer than 
there was a few years ago despite his lowered wages; for prices, 
even the retail prices of commodities, had fallen more than wages 
had dropped. Before any confident decision was arrived at upon 
the exact bearings of comparative records of wages on some of the 


features of the general question, far more complete statistics were 


required than were now forthcoming with reference to labour. He 


was sure all present would support Mr. Giffen and his office if they 


should see their way to arriving at greater certainty by the collec- 
tion of more accurate and comprehensive statistics of wages 


generally. 


THE CHAIRMAN said he was sure whatever difference of opinion 
existed with regard to other matters, there would be none with 
regard to the thanks that were due to Mr. Giffen for his most 
interesting and able paper, He would simply call Mr. Giffen’s 
attention to the fact that the figures relating to income tax 
assessments published in the Annual Report of the Commissioners 
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of Inland Revenue were exceedingly useful for comparing one 
year with another, but were very likely to be fallacious when 
taken as a means of comparison for groups of years. Mr. Giffen 
had quoted from the first Report of the Trades’ Depression 
Commission the average annual incomes at four different periods; 
but he was not aware that it was adequately brought out in any 
evidence before that Commission that such comparisons required 
to be materially qualified by the consideration, that what was 
income for income tax purposes at one time was not so at another. 
Not only had there been an alteration in the limit of exemption, 
but there had been material variations in the mode of stating the 
amounts. Jn 1876 the limit of exemption was raised from 100i. to 
150/., and the effect of this alone was to take out of assessment 
to the income tax hundreds of thousands of people hitherto liable, 
making a difference as estimated at the time of about 25 million & 
in the amount of profits assesssed. The lower classes of income had 
made great progress in the country since that period, and in order 
to make a fair comparison it might be necessary therefore to add an 
average of 30 million £ to 35 million £ per annum in the period 
from 1876 to 1885. There was another item which any one not 
familiar with the mode of stating the accounts would be likely to 
overlook. In the column of annual produce of income tax for each 
year there was a statement of duty recovered which was not 
assessments, and it so happened that from 1866 to 1875 such items 
amounted to 333,000/., whereas in the later period, 1876 to 1885, 
the sum was 897,000/. Taking those amounts at the average 
rates of duty payable during thé respective periods, it would be 
found that in the one case they represented about 19 million & of 
profits, and in the other 39 million &. Another consideration in 
instituting comparisons of profits was the rate of duty, for 
experience had taught those concerned in the administration of 
the income tax Acts, to look for lower returns of profits in years 
when the rate of duty was highest. From 1866 to 1875 the 
rate of duty was, on the average, lower than at any other period, 
being 4°1, but from 1876 to 1885 the rate averaged 55. The 
excess in the latter case would make a material difference in 
the amount of income returned. The only class of incomes not 
affected by that consideration were those under Schedule H, 
which generally could not be understated. Another cause in 
the later period which operated as an apparent but which was 
not a real depression in the amount of income, was to be found 
in the allowance granted by Parliament in 1878 in respect of wear 
and tear and depreciation of machinery, which caused an immediate 
drop of half a million in the profits assessed, and which loss went 
on at a progressive rate afterwards. He thought the points he 
had suggested would raise the average income per head of popula- 
tion in the second period to 18/. He was glad to avail himself of 
this opportunity for expressing, in the name of the Society, the 
obligations which all who were in the habit of using the figures 
contained in the Blue Books were under to Mr. CO. Turner, the 
Accountant and Comptroller-General of Inland Revenue, for 
having withstood the temptation for motives of saving expense 
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to abridge the extent and value of the statistical information 
annually afforded by the reports of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue. 


Mr. Girren (in reply), after acknowledging the vote of thanks, 
said: Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, you will allow me to begin with 
yourself. I am quite satisfied that for the purposes of this paper 
the corrections you have made on the income tax figures quoted 
were not very material, while as far as they went they would 
rather have strengthened my view that the fall of prices has 
taken place without any diminution of income. Your corrections 
would tend to show rather that instead of there being a diminu- 
tion of income per head there has been a slight increase. But I 
should like to say generally about the use of these income tax 
figures, that for people outside the Revenue department it is a 
little inconvenient to go into comparatively minute questions. It 
is best to take the figures broadly. In this very matter, for 
instance, if we were to correct the figures minutely we should 
not only have to take into account those matters which the 
Chairman has mentioned, but perhaps others of which outside the 
department we have no knowledge. It certainly was true at one 
time that the amounts returned to income tax were constantly 
increasing on account of the screw that was applied; and this 
would necessitate a correction in a sense opposite to that of the 
Chairman, though to what degree we cannot tell. Again, I may 
“mention another fact which would point to the expediency of a 
similar correction. It became necessary for me when I was 
dealing with my paper on “ Accumulations of Capital in 1875,” 
to allow for a correction in the figures, because in one year the 
mode of stating the assessment in Ireland had changed with 
regard to Schedule B. Instead of stating the net amount assessed, 
the department all at once began to state the gross amount, and 
this I think would make a difference of seven millions a year for 
some years in a direction opposite to the corrections the Chairman 
now suggests. Iam not saying that corrections are out of place, 
but on the whole, unless one sees very good reason for going into 
detail, it is best to avoid them, and rather to recollect that one 
must not use these figures for too fine results. I am not saying 
but what for other purposes it might be expedient to go into 
corrections of that kind, and perhaps if I were writing a more 
strictly statistical paper I might go to the Inland Revenue to see 
what corrections should be made. But on the whole, for the 
present purpose, the figures used without the Chairman’s correc- 
tions are practically as good as we require. Adverting to what 
_has been said by Mr. Bourne, who has been perhaps the most 
critical of those who have spoken to-night, I must express my 
regret that Mr. Bourne apparently will persist in keeping to 
the old confusion arising from the attempt to set a change 
inthe metal against a change in commodities as exclusively 
accounting for a change in price. When you say there is no 
evidence of change having taken place in the metal, we can 
Only remind Mr. Bourne and repeat that the whole question 
if 3H 2 
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is one of “ratio,” and that there is no antagonism between the sup- 
posed opposites. In addition, I think in the way it is shown 
in the paper, if you carefully define the terms of your comparison, 
and see what you are making your comparison with, you can say 
positively that as between the two periods 1850 and 1870, and 
1870 and the present time, there is an obvious and palpable change 
in the movement of one of the factors, namely, the metal, which 
you do not observe in the movement of the other factor. As to 
what are the ultimate causes of the one thing exchanging for the 
other at a particular ratio, that we do not and cannot know; but 
all we do is to make the best comparisons we can for the purpose 
of the discussions in which we engage. Mr. Bourne says instead 
of speaking of the appreciation of gold, it would be much more 
correct to speak of the depreciation of commodities: but surely 
when you come to long comparisons, and when your purpose 
is to find out in what way you are to convert the money 
expressions of one time into the money expressions of another 
time, it becomes very inconvenient to say “a depreciation or 
appreciation of commodities.” Surely when we come to a ques- 
tion of that kind, and when the change in the money expressions 
is what we like to understand, we should speak of changes m 
the purchasing power of money. It is very largely a question of 
expression, and I do insist that the corrections and qualifications 
made to-night are of the utmost importance, and I am glad to 
recognise that so many authorities to-night have supported this 
view of the matter. Mr. Bourne next made the criticism that 
incomes are not a good thing to compare with prices, because it may 
happen that a man is no better off with the same income as before, 
and lower prices than before; and he mentioned instances of 
people using their incomes not in an advantageous manner. But 
surely there is a great difference between saying a man is rich, and - 
saying he does not deal with his riches properly. The latter is 
more a question for moralists, and not so much for statisticians; 
while of course here it is with the statistical problem we are 
dealing. Referring to what Mr. Foxwell said, I shall only mention 
one point in addition to returning my thanks for what he has so 
kindly said in general approval of the paper. He said it was a 
very important matter that money should continue of uniform 
value over long periods. One difficulty however I would point out 
is, that although it might be conceivable that you could have a 
money that was uniform in its purchasing power over commodities, 
or the average of staple commodities, and continue so from genera- 
tion to generation, yet if the community is advancing, you are 
immediately landed in the other difficulty, that the incomes grow 
to a tremendous extent; in other words, you cannot have money 
uniform both in relation to prices of commodities and to incomes. 
Even if you were going to invent a money theoretically perfect, 16 
might be more convenient to take a money that varied in regard | 
to commodities than to take a money that did not so vary, but 
which might become very cumbersome owing to the continual 
growth of money expressions and the mass of metal requiring to be 
handled. Iam very glad indeed that Professor Marshall, whom If 
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must also specially thank for his expressions of agreement, 
mentioned the point about the rise of wages in India, and I hope, 


ublished in some form; because although I defer to the great 


authorities who assert that there has been practically no rise of 


wages in India during the last fifteen years, I am perfectly satisfied 


‘in my own mind that there is some rise though perhaps not a great 


one on the average, and that this would appear if we could get at 
the data. In the Report by the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
just issued, on the question why the Bombay spinning mills are 
eutting out Lancashire, I find it stated that the wages in the cotton 
spinning mills of Bombay have risen lately from 25 to 40 per cent. 
When one sees a statement of that kind, one becomes curious to 


know how far you can have such an increase in a particular trade 


without some other wages outside being dragged up with it. I think 
there is no great probability of any such rise of incomes in India 
as would correspond on the average to the advantage which people 
in this country have gained by the fall of prices, while their 
incomes have remained stationary, but there has probably been a 
rise of some kind. Last of all I should like to notice what 
Mr. Sauerbeck has said in agreement with me with regard 
to the future course of prices. Of course what I had in view 


was not the immediate course of prices. It is quite certain . 


that there is a rise now from the state of prices two years ago, but 
what we are considering at present is what the state of prices is 
likely to be over comparatively long periods, and I think it is very 
important that Mr. Sauerbeck should join in the concluson that it 
is extremely probable we are not yet at the end of that fall of 
prices which commenced ten or fifteen years ago. 
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I.—Report of a Committee with reference to the Census of 1891. 


ImperiaL Census of 1891, Commirris. 


Consisting of the undermentioned— 


Mr. Charles Booth. Mr. J. S. Jeans. 
», Hyde Clarke. Dr. G. B. Longstaff. 
», Rowland Hamilton. | Dr. F. J. Mouat, LL.D. 
» Frederick Hendriks. | Mr. F. G. P. Neison. 
», N. A. Humphreys. », EH. G. Ravenstein, and 


Sir Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B., Chairman. 


Tue Committee appointed by the Council of the Royal Statis- 
tical Society with reference to the Census of 1891, submit the 
following report :— 

The Committee desire to repeat, but with increased urgency, 
the recommendation made by former committees, that a census of 
the United Kingdom should be taken more frequently—onee in 
every five years, instead of at intervals of ten years. 

2. The information to be thus acquired with regard to the 
growth, movement, and condition of the population, becomes every 
year more needful ‘for manifold practical purposes connected with 
the general and local government of the country. It is not less 
required as a basis for those inquiries into the physical, sanitary, 
and social condition of the people, which at the present time are 
generally recognised to be essential to their well-being. 

3. This information is not supplied by the annual estimates 
calculated by the Registrar-General from the records of births 
and deaths, &c.; because, although for the last three censuses the 
difference between the calculated and the enumerated aggregates 
of the population of England and Wales amounted to less than 
I per cent., those estimates furnish no guide to the changes im 
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different parts of the country, and especially to the changes, in 
opposite directions, among the dwellers in town and country, all of 


which it is important to ascertain and bring to notice at short 
intervals. | 


4, It is a fact that while the calculated estimates of the popu- 


- Jation of certain towns between 1871 and 1881 were so accurate as 


to come within one per cent. of the truth, in others the estimates 
exceeded the truth by as much as 11 per cent., while in one they fell 
short of it by as much as 18 per cent. In some the conditions were 
so changed as to render any comparison impracticable. The error 
in all London was 3 per cent., but in the sanitary districts of Ken- 
sington and Battersea it was 26 and 39 per cent. respectively. 
Indeed, so strongly has the Registrar-General become convinced of 
this fact, as the distance from the last census increases, that he has 
ceased to publish estimates of the population in the case of all 
the “ smaller towns,” fifty in number, and calls attention to the 
untrustworthy character of the estimates relating to several of the 
twenty-eight principal towns. 

5. The Committee would observe that the United Kingdom 1s 
in this respect behind many countries of Hurope and America, and 
even some of its own colonies. Since 1566 a census of the whole 
German empire has been taken quinquennially. In Sweden a quin- 


-quennial census has been taken since 1805; in France since 1835 ; 


and in Finland since 1875. In the United States the Federal 
Government has only taken a decennial census, but fifteen of the 
States and territories took an intermediate census in 1885. Among 
our own colonies a quinquennial census is taken in New Zealand, 
Queensland, Manitoba, and in portions of the North-West Territory 
of Canada, 

6. Although there may have been special reasons in some of 
those countries for numbering the population every five years, they 
are not more important than those which have created such a 
general agreement and increasing demand for a similar measure in 
this country ; while the actual expenditure in partial inquiries by 
central and local authorities, and the manifold inconveniences and 
probable losses incurred through the want of accurate and recent 
information, outweigh by far the increase of expenditure which an 
intermediate census would entail. 

7. This expenditure, it must be observed, would not necessarily 
be double that of a decennial census, because some economy might 
be effected in the preparations and arrangements for taking and 
publishing the results, if the census were made at shorter intervals 
than ten years, Under the present system the acquired skill and 
experience of the officers employed—both local and central—are 
ina great measure faded and lost. A fresh organisation has to 
be created on each occasion, and the employment of unskilled 
and untrained hands is productive of great waste and loss of time 
and money. 

8. There are two measures which might facilitate and improve 
the taking of the census at any interval. 

The first is the passing of the Census Act at an earlier date than 
hitherto. It is considered that two years, instead of one, or less 
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than one, as on the last occasion, should be secured for making the 
necessary preparations. The Committee therefore recommend that 
the Act for the Census of 1891 should be passed as early as may be 
practicable in the Session of 1889. 

In connection with this point, it is further recommended that a 
permanent Act should be passed for a quinquennial census, to be 
taken in such manner and with such particulars as may be decided 
by parliament, leaving the precise day on each occasion to be fixed 
by an Order of Her Majesty in Council. 

9. The second measure is the appointment of a separate Census 
Branch in the General Register Office for England and Wales, 
whose whole attention may be given to the business of the census 
of that part of the United Kingdom, without the periodical inter- 
ruption and dislocation of the business of registration which has 
hitherto been productive of much inconvenience. 

The officers of such a branch would find full employment in 
making and accelerating the preparations for each quinquennial 
census of England and Wales, in organising the machinery for 
taking it, in training and superintending the persons (generally 
unskilled and often ill-qualified), who are employed in abstracting 
and tabulating the returns, and in expediting the printing and 
publishing of the results. 

From an office so constituted, having in charge the records of 
each census, and the key to their contents, the Legislature and the 
Hxecutive Government would be able from time to time to procure 
information regarding the population, which has hitherto been 
inaccessible. : 

Such an office might also undertake a work which is much 
required, viz., that of “making available to the public, in a con- 
venient shape, and with as much uniformity as may be practicable, 
the principal results of the several censuses of the United 
Kingdom, India, and the Colonies. 

A further duty of such an office would be to study the means 
of promoting uniformity in the census of the different parts of the 
Kmpire, and, among other things, of revising the description 
and classification of occupations furnished by the census, with 
the view of meeting the requirements and facilitating the inquiries 
of the industrial departments of the Board of Trade and Home 
Office, of the great trade organisations, and of private individuals 
engaged in the investigation of industrial and social problems. 

10. The Committee do not deem it expedient, in this their first 
report, to enter upon questions of detail with regard to the schedule 
of particulars to be inserted in the Act, or to the extent or shape 
of the information to be tabulated and published with the reports 
on the census, which require careful consideration, and about which 
there may be some difference of opinion. No such difference 
exists with regard to the several measures reccmmended in this 
report, and the Committee earnestly recommend their adoption. 


; Rawson W. Rawson, 
9th November, 1888. Chairman. 
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~IWL—Indew Numbers as illustrating the Progressive Hxports of British 
| Produce and Manufactures. By SterHun Bourne, Esa. 


_ [Read before Section F of the British Association at Bath in September, 1888, and 
ordered by the General Committee to be printed in extenso among the Reports. ] 


A parER read at the Aberdeen Meeting of 1885 endeavoured to 
show the ‘‘ Use of Index Numbers in the Investigation of Trade 
Statistics,” and set forth in several forms the comparisons which 
might thus be made between the exports of 1883 and previcus 
years. The publications of the Board of Trade since that date 
enable similar calculations to be made for the four later years, and 
it is thought that these figures may be interesting as an addendum 
to those then produced. The materials then used were wholly 
drawn from the official tables and did not extend to the imports, 
which are generally susceptible of being so treated ; nor does the 
present inquiry travel beyond the range of that paper. 

The method then adopted was to fix upon 1,000, 100, 10, or T, 
as the index for 240,000,000l/., the whole value of the British 
exports of 1883, and to split this up into so many numbers as there 
were specified articles the values of which made up this sum of 
240,000,000/. Thus cotton yarn, having been exported to the value 
of 13,500,000/., had for its index number 56; and in like manner 

every other article comprised in the total of 1,coo. Such a set of 
figures if prepared for other years—that is, taking 1,000 to represent 
240 millions of money—would show at a glance the progress of the 
export trade for any number of years either backwards or forwards 
for which the requisite data were available. 

| But value alone is no evidence of the extent of our trade, since 
prices differ greatly in one year from others; and hence the volume 
of such exports can only be brought into the requisite proportion 
to the whole of its own or other years, by reducing the weights and 
measurements to a common standard or properly altering the 
index number. / 

This is done by considering the price of each article in 1883 to 
be the unit 1°0, and that for other years to be more or less than 
this by the proportion in which it differs. Thus cotton yarn in 
that year was 12°25d. per pound, that for 1887 10°88d., and reckon- 
ing the former to be 1°o, the latter is between 0°89 and ogo. Now if 
we wish to convert the value of the 1887 export, viz., 11,400,0001., 
the index number for which is 47, into the equivalent in volume 
which at the price of 1883 the value of 1887 would have procured, 
we divide 47 by 0°89 to find 53 as its index to compare with that 
of the former year. 

Pursuing a similar course for all the articles of which the 
quantities and the prices are specified in the accounts, and 
assuming that those for which these particulars are not attainable 
should be in the same ratio as those which are so distinguished, we 
get an index number for the whole which represents the difference 
in the extent of our trade as regards quantity. With these materials 
it can also be shown at a glance wherein the several articles and 
the several years correspond to or differ from each other. 

The first of the following tables sets forth in detail the method 
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of comparison between 1883 and 1887. The second condenses the 
figures of the five years into the index numbers for classes of goods; 
and the corresponding indices calculated at the prices of 1887. 


A.—British Goods Exported in 1887 compared with those of 1883. 























1883. 1887. 
Rees: Pati: Value of Exports, Pais is fs Index — 
Price. Price. | oa 
i Million £°s| Number. Exports.) Vane ae 
£ 
PA Telit saad sectneevee: ewt. 6°12s. 2°12 9 5°66s. 1°74 7 | ogg” 
Animals, horses .... each | 55°621. 0°41 2 | 57-85/. 0°55 2 |3rom 
PALIOS WTO ss, cues BY 27°40s. 0:36 1 | 3475s. 0:22 1 1°39 
Gunpowder ............ lb. 583d. 0°38 2 6°46d. 0°26 1‘) a 
LEGS het eae doz. 516s, 1:14 5. 407s. 0°66 3 | o7gm 
CCR i ack tte, DEL 79" S25; 1°82 8 | 767148. 1°68 7 0's 
SOO STs cet alee cep ewt. 9:5 51.14 aebel7, 5. 8811. 1:18 5 | 092 
IDUIDGGE "hayes ohs eee 5 139°58s. 0°21 1 {112°81s. 0°16 1 |.o23m 
MTL LOS Ascott ccna dz. lbs.| 6°72s. 0°15 1 466s. 0°18 1 | o%6 
Wenmen bueec scree tae: cwt. | 2°3l1s.. 0°93 4 194s. 0°98 4 | 084 
Cheese | ahaee. iis Fe 8415s. 0:06 — 79°26s. 0:06 |} —) | om 
COa lS i2<, er eee Oe ton 9°35s. 10°65 44 832s. 10°17 | 42 | ogo 
COPrda, £0 -Piceseige seve ewt. | 51°05s. 0°44 2, | 45°67s. |) 0°37 2 | o'90 
Cotton varn ............ lb. 12°25d.| 18°51 56 | 10°88d.|} 11°38 | 47 | 089° 
»  manufactured— 
DIB rns yard 2°61d.| 84:15] 142 2°27d.| 32°81 | 187 | 0°87 
printed... * ,, 3:62d.| 20°83 | 87 | 3-17d.| 18°93 | 79 | 088 
Tuxed Fata 581d. 0°55 2 a lh tee sor +“ 
», stockings .... doz. 3°28s. 0°54 2 -— 0°44 2 —- 
Rea AUD Pea meee lb. 3°27s. 2°36 10 2°92s. 2:98 12 0°89 
Fish, herrings ........ br. 29°73s. 1°43 6 20°62s. | 1:05 5 0°70 
Glass, plate ............ sq. ft. 142s. 0°26 1 1°12s. 0°26 1 | o8e 
Fo Mintel cwt. 4494s. 0°34 1 4864s. 0:24 1 1°08 
ys CORI Chia awe . 9°27s. 0°36 2 9°45s. 0°39 2 ro 
HL Stacie ese doz. | 2150s. 1°14 5 19°08s. 1:14 5 | o'90 
Leather ............ a ee ewt. 9°340. 1°64 'Z 8:°791. 1°34 6 | 044 
Sy OOS a. ae dz. prs.| 60°10s. 1°54 6 | 57°94s. 1°75 7 | 0'96- 
JUbC VATION ee, lb. 305d. 0°27 1 2°32d. 0:23 1 0°76 
» manufactures.. yard 264d. 2°50 10 2°02. 2°06 8 0°78 
Jainen yarn nee lb. 14:36d. 1:06 4 1Ss-97d. 0:94 4 | 0°96 
» manufactures— 
white........ yard 695d. 4°41 18 607d. 8°86 | 16 | 0°87 
PIItEet eee, 780d. 0-21 1 612d. 0°21 1 joe 
sailcloth... ,, 11°73d. 0:17 1 11°01d. 0°14 1 | 0°94 
PA Sha cicky ve meine (2) lb. 261s. 0°29 1 2 48s. 0°35 1 0°95 
Tron, O10 Mare ieee ton 3471, 0°34 1 2°86. 0°83 8 | 082 
SR DIG Motte mace, . 5214s. 4:08 17 | 47°26s. 2°74] 11 | ot 
by DAN ee a tae * 7-061. 2°03" 8 5°50. 1:45 | 6 | 0°78 
PL OUTOMd a... % 619%, 6°01 25 456s. 4°62 19 (oF 
iy aowire Sa) a » | 148021 0°98 4 | 13582.| o63| 38 | ogo 
| pshéets gat » | 10122 | 1:48 6 | 9-060. 0°90 
» galvanised .... ,, 15°18/. 1°75 f 11°75. f 3°31 14 0°77 
os) OGD pre tak i Teh F bs 0°67 8 6062. 0°78 | 
pea VLDDOCie cee tas wis 17-471. 4°71 20 13°56. 4°79 | 20 O'aey. 
Be CEBU «et torch Fs 12°971, 4°62 19 11160. 4°12 17 0°85 
» steel, wrought _,, 19-107. 1°40 6 — 2°09 9 —_ 
a aoe » | 42-701] O88] 2 | 29°982| O41] 2 | 076 
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B.— Exports of British Produce and Manufactures for the Five Years 





! 4 A.—Contd. British Goods Exported in 1887 compared with those of 1883. 
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1883. 1887. 
Value of Exports. Cine Index Numbers. 
Average Average of 
he Gatien £5. ae at aie Exports. | Value. | Price. | Volume.. 
£ 
3°381, 1°14 5 2°261. 0:97 4 | 0°67 6 
2991. 1:18 5 2°08. 0:70 3 o'70 4 
3°87/. 1°24 5 2°58/. 0°99 | ._ 5 | 0°66 7 
4471, 0:48 2 3°75. 0°34 1, boss 1 
14:077. 0°55 2 13°750. 0°61 2 | 0°98 2 
4°88. 0°52 2 5481. 0°54 2 te (3 2 
13°89s. 0°10 — 1391s. 0°15 i 1°00 if 
1°85s.. 1°86 |, 8 167s. 1:57 LA OGO 8 
2°15. 1°28 | 5 1°74. 1°48 6 | 081 8 
12°84. 0°65 3 12°82s. 0°52 2 1°00 2 
326s. 1°25 5 4°15s. 1°37 6 bee 8 
22°96s. 0°45 2 19:98s. 0°45 PAs IES 2 
593s. 0°81 3 6°70s. 1°04 4 1°13 4 
21°40s. 1°24 5 13°19s. O47 | 2 te 62 3 
12°71d. 1:03 4 11°25d. 0°92 4 | 0°88 5 
23°41d. 3°27 14 23°73d. 3°97 | 17 l'Ol 17 
38°30d. 7°35 31 40°04d. 9°85 | 41 1°04 40 
14°82d. 0-84 3 12°72d. 0°96 4 | 0°89 5 
9°94d. 7°69 32 887d. 6°95 | 29 | 0°83 35 
28°24d. 1°26 5 24°26d. 1°31 5 | 0°86 6 
Bt — 170°14 | '706 — 158°86 | 662 — 775 
— 69°66 | 294 _ 62°55 | 260 — 287 
239°80 |1,000 — 221°41 | 922 — {1,062 





ending with 1887, in Index Numbers on the Basis of 1883, viz., 1,000 

representing 240,000,0001., with those Numbers as they would have been 

at the Prices of 1883 (the Black Figures being at 1883 Prices). 
TTT 


Cottons 
Linen and jute 
Woollens 


Other specified 
All other goods 


i, Total goods 
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Hee eererocceeesscces 
Cee ernesesraceeseeee 


Chief minerals .... 
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1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 
eects 299 1285| 294 |262| 288 |271| 804 |278| 318 
wane 36 | 36 89 | 31; 385 | 32 87 | 32 36 
pateeses 89 | 97 98 | 95; 98 | 98; 102,100] 109 
424 1418} 481 1388) 416 |401/ 448 |410| 468 
RRO 44] 45 46 46 | 41 46 | 43 48 
randares 118 |102| 112 107 | 91; 1154104; 185 
atone 21 | 20 22 23 | 17 22 4 13 23 
183 |167| 180 |153; 176 |149] 183 /165| 206 
estat: 99 | 98} 100 }102| 108 | 98! 108] 87; 106 
Riana 294 1288] 299 | 245) 267 | 237] 268 | 260| 287 
nantes, 1,000 |971 1,010 {888 | 967 | 885 |1,002 | 922 |1,062 
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Actual Values. At 1883 Prices. 
Index Number £ Index Number £ 

SSS Vee 1,000 = 239,799,473 1,000 240,000,000 

a 1 eh ae va Sop 971. = 233,025,242 1,010 242,500,000 
ES Meeeaec nieces 888 = 213,044,500 967 232,000,000 
POO Besttetitece 885 = 212,432,754 1,002 240,500,000 
LV Berth re 922 = 221,414,186 1,062 2,5 3,000,C00 
AVECLAZC ......000000 933 = 223,943,231 1,008 24.2,000,000 





Although the object of this paper is rather to show the plan ~ 


adopted and to add to the details of the former paper those relating 
to subsequent years, it would lack the interest to which the subject, 
if not the method is entitled, were there to be no allusion to 
the results at which we are thus enabled to arrive. Comparing 
then the figures of the year last ended with those of 1883, which 
has been adopted as a standard, we find that, starting with 1,000 
as the index number to represent the total exports of the former 
year, 922 will be that for 1887, because the export of that year fell 
short of those in 1883 by 7°8 per cent.; but that having regard to 
the quantities of the several articles exported during last year and 


the higher prices which prevailed in 1883, we must make additions — 


to most of them, which will bring the index up to 1,062, and 
therefore, that instead of the volume of trade having diminished 
in the proportion which the value taken alone would indicate, it 
has increased by 6:2 per cent. beyond that of 1883. In fact, that 
had the goods we thus sold in 1887 been parted with in 1883 they 
would have realised 253,000,o00/. instead of but 221,000,000l. ; in 


other words, that our trade in this particular branch has been 


4.2,000,0001. 

221 
if we take value alone as our guide. 

Treating the intermediate years in the same way, 1886 is 
19 
213 
1884 we or 4°1 per cent., the actual index numbers for the values 
from 1883 being in the series of 

1,000 : 971 = 888 S35 ee 
those for volume: 
1,000. : 1,010 : 967.: 002m aga as 

and carrying the comparison further back it was shown in the 
Aberdeen paper that, whilst the value series for the years 1883, 
1879, 1875, 1873, and 1865 were 1,000 : 798 : 931 : 1,063 : 695, 
those for volume were 1,000 : 798 : 739 : 727 : 460; thus giving 
an accurate gauge of the conditions as to total volume as well as 
to total value for the four years since 1883 and four selected ones 
between that year and 1865. The same comparison may be made at 
sight with any single article either in relation to itself for previous 
years or as to its relative importance to others in one or many years. 





larger by 


increased by ae or 13°2 per cent.; 1885, 


, or Ig per cent., more than it appears to be, 


, or g per cent.; and | 


Looking down the list of articles enumerated in the published — 


accounts, it may be seen how much of our manufacturing power 
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_ expended upon the production of goods for export is so spent upon 
each one, and wherein the variations in the volume as contrasted 
with the value have consisted. Grouping together all the textiles 
and all the metals and throwing all the others into a third, we 
learn that the value of textiles is represented by the index 410, the 
volume by 463, a difference of 12°4 per cent.; that of metals and 
minerals, including of course coal, the indices are 165 and 206, a 
difference of 23°1 per cent., whilst the whole stands at 922 and 
1,062, or 10°85 per cent., thus showing the relative proportions of 
the two most important branches of our national industries, and 
the degrees in which they have varied in the one year from the 
other. It must be remembered always, however, thata vast variety 
of articles into which the materials are converted when finished, 
as, for instance, apparel from cotton and hardware from iron, are 
included in the unenumerated because we have no facts as to the » 
alterations either of quantity or price. 

Another branch of the inquiry, even as regards the export trade, 
would require similar figures and calculations for the imports of 
the raw materials in which we work. These are widely different 
in the case of the two principal branches, for almost all of those 
enumerated with textiles are of foreign production, whilst those 
employed in the metal industries are chiefly from native sources. 
To select for illustration the one class of cotton goods, of which the 
chief constituent is of foreign growth. Cottons altogether have 
an index number of 278 out of 922 for value, and one of 318 out of 
1,062 for volume. The imports of cotton wool (after deducting 
the quantity sent away again in its original condition) are indicated 
by 143 for value and 166 for volume, which are very nearly one- 
half of the whole export figures. The index for prices is almost 
exactly the same, namely, 0°86 or 0°87, showing that there must 
have been a fall in the labour or other elements of the cost of 
production in the same ratio as in that of the raw material. 

These particulars are not singled out as proofs of the progress 
the country has been making—for that would require a much more 
detailed examination—but as instances in which the method of 
reduction into index numbers facilitates inquiry and exemplifies its 
results. For whilst as regards each individual article or material 
its own figures furnish the best means of comparison, it is only, as 
is well known to all inquirers, by getting some common basis that 
we can effect the necessary additions, deductions, or combinations 
without which it is not possible that the whole should be shown or 
general conclusions established. 


Ill.—The Wages of the Working Classes in Berlin. 


Tne Berlin Statistical Society has recently issued a work 
entitled Hrmittelungen weber die Lohn-Verhaltnisse in Berlin, in the 
introduction to which reference is made to the difficulties which 
beset the statistician desirous of collecting returns showing the 
income of any population. This is especially the case in Prussia, 
where it is not obligatory on the individual taxed to make any 
declaration of income, the authorities having at their disposal other 
means of arriving at the desired information. The difficulty is 
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still greater when the wages of the working classes are concerned, 
for while the income of a clerk or government official can easily be — 
ascertained on application to the firm or department in which he 
is employed, the wages of a working man, especially if he be 
engaged upon piece work, are often unknown to his employer. 
The Berlin Statistical Society has endeavoured to overcome the 
difficulty on the one hand by utilising to a certain extent the 
detailed information as to wages furnished by the various trade 
associations, called “ Berufsgenossenschaften,” which were called 
into existence for purposes of the Accident Insurance Act passed 
in July, 1884, and on the other hand, and to a far greater extent, 
by a system of enquéte, by sending forms containing a multiplicity. 
of questions to various guilds, companies, and societies. The 
questions refer to the wages, weekly, daily, and hourly, paid in the 
different trades, piece work being distinguished from time work, 
male hands from female, the various grades being also distinguished, 
beginning with the master hands and ending with the lowest, or 
labouring hands. Since 1885 these forms have also been sent to a 
great number of the manufacturing industries, as some confusion 
was found to arise from the conflicting opinions given by the 
members of the guilds, &e. 

General wage statistics were not published in Berlin prior to. 
1880, up to which date information referring to the various 
building trades only was available. Since 1880 general wages 
statistics have appeared annually, dealing in each case with a 
certain month:—July of 1881, May of 1882, July of 1883, and 
May of each succeeding year, this month being considered as one 
during which trades generally are in full swing. 

The following figures show the number of working men and 
women who were in Berlin according to the census in 1885 :— 






































Males. Females. Total. 
Assistants: cusses ce ee 35,933, 4,805 40,738 
Jourheymen), AUK ee me 90,149 — 90,149 
Apprenticest Quen G sie ene 25,436 2,807 28,243 
Labourer acescciyarctad its tenons 17,990 247,870 45,860 

Total engaged in various trades....| 169,508 35,482 204,990 _ 
Factory hands, not further defined... 2,152 825 2,977 
Railway labourers ........sssssssseesssesseeeee: 2,039 a 2,039 

Workmen and women not other- 

wise described ni ee eee, \ aB;ELG 430511 72,028 
Total nisin eens ee 222,215 59,818 282,033 


LS SSS SSS 


These numbers have no doubt considerably increased since the census 
of 1885. There were in the same year 132,274 distinct trades. The 
number of tradesmen with more than 10 assistants was 3,097, and 
of tradesmen without any assistants 102,296. Statistics were com- 
piled from returns made by 394 trades and 96 guilds and companies. 

The following table shows the average weekly wages paid by 
the trades comprised in the principal manufacturing industries for 
the period extending over the three years 1885-87, and grouped ~ 
according to the system used in taking the census. 
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This table is followed by a statement showing the average wages 
of journeymen and assistants in each of the distinct trades comprised 
in the above twelve categories. | 

The average weekly wages of male labourers compared with 
female labourers may be seen from the following :— 





May, July, February, May, May, Mav, 
1882. 1833. 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 


Marks Marks Marks Marks Marks Marks 
Male working hands | 16°30 14°90 15°20 16°05 16°15 16°30 
Female 3 8°75 8°85 9°25 10°25 10°40 10°20 


Women have been paid at a rate lower than men in the follow- 
ing proportions :— 





May, 1882. July, 1883. February, 1884. May, 1885. May, 1886. May, 1887. 
































Per cnt, Per cnt. Per cnt. Per ent. Per cnt. Per cnt. 


46°3 40°6 39°1 26:5 35°0 -- 37°4 





It is stated that in 1857 wages were on the whole lower 
than in 1886, except in the building trades, in which a rise has 
occurred, attributable to recent strikes. Among the miscellaneous 
interesting details published in the volume under review are charts 
showing the distribution of the working population in Berlin, and 
a copy of the wages return of one of the largest printing works in 
that city. The charts are coloured, one being devoted to the male, 
and the other to the female artisans. 


IV.—Awards for Meritorious Discovertes and Inventions. 


THe Council have directed the following notice to be inserted 
in the Journal:— 


The Committee on Science and the Arts of the Franklin 
Institute, of the State of Pennsylvania, U.S.A., have requested 
that it may be made known to the members of the Royal Statis- 
tical Society, that they are empowered to award, or to recommend 
the award of, certain medals for meritorious discoveries and inyen- 
tions, which tend to the progress of the arts and manufactures. 

These awards are :— 

1. The Elliott Cresson Medal (gold). 
2. The John Scott Legacy Premium and Medal. ($20 and 
a medal of copper.) 

Upon request therefore, from interested parties, made to the 
Secretary of the Franklin Institute, full information will be sent 
respecting the manner of making application for the investigation 
of inventions and discoveries; furthermore, the Committee on — 
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Science and the Arts will receive and give respectful consideration 
to reports upon discoveries and inventions, which may be sent to it 
with the view of receiving one or the other of the awards herein- 
named, and full directions as to the manner and form in which 
such communications should properly be made, will be sent on 
application. 


V.—Notes on Economical and Statistical Works. 


Final Report of the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into 
the kecent Changes in the Relatwe Values of the Precious Metals. 
London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1888. 

The final report of the Gold and Silver Commission consists 
of three parts. In the first of these, which is signed by all the 
commissioners, “the nature of the problems involved and their 
bearing on one another,’ together with the “arguments and 
opinions expressed on either side,” are “set out at” “length;” 
and this statement is followed by the unanimous conclusions of 
the commissioners as to the causes of the changes referred to 
them for inquiry. The second part contains the conclusions and 
recommendations of six of their number with reference to the 
effects of those changes and the advantages and drawbacks of the 
remedies suggested; and the third and concluding part similarly 
‘contains the conclusions and recommendations of the remaining 
six. The former of these two portions bears the signatures of 
Lord Herschell, Mr. Fremantle, Sir John Lubbock, Sir Thomas 
Farrer, Mr. Birch, and Mr. Courtney, and records their opinion 
that the “wiser course is to abstain from recommending any 
fundamental change.” The latter, on the other hand, which is 
signed by Sir Louis Mallet, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Barbour, 
Sir William Houldsworth, and Mr. Montagu, _ expressly advises the 

‘re-establishment ” of a bimetallic system.” 

The first and non-controversial part of the report begins with 
an allusion to the ‘“‘extreme complexity’ of the subject, and the 
“very imperfect” nature of the “statistical information” upon it. 
The figures, however, of Dr. Soetbeer appear to be ‘‘more deserving 
of general acceptance” than any others with which the com- 
missioners have met; and “so much impressed ” have they been 
“by the value of his work” that they have ‘‘appended a translation ” 
of it to their own report. From the outset they distinguish 
the changes referred to them for inquiry into (1) ‘extensive 
jluctuations in tke relative values of gold and silver,” and (2) ‘‘a 
considerable fall in the gold price of silver ;” and this distinction is 
observed throughout the several sections of the report. About, 
the occurrence of these changes there can be no question; but more 
than one cause has been suggested for their origin, more than one 
estimate has been formed of the nature and extent of their effects, 
more than one opinion has been entertained of the possibility, 
the efficacy and the advantages and drawbacks of ene remedies 
suggested for their arrest or mitigation. From p. 2 to p. 56 of 
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the report the commissioners are occupied with an exhaustive 


summary of this variety of opinion, The changes have, they 


remark, been ascribed by some to causes specially affecting silver, — 


whether these are traced to an increase of supply, due partly to 
augmented production from the mines, and partly perhaps— 
although this, the commissioners observe, must have had a “ very 
temporary ” effect—to the sale of demonetised silver by Germany ; 
or whether, again, they are traced to a decrease of demand, both for 
coinage purposes in Hurope and for remittance to India; or whether, 
thirdly and lastly, they are attributed to the “destruction of the 
bimetallic ratio” in the States of the ‘‘ Latin Union.” They have 
also—and this has been more particularly the case of recent 
years—been attributed to causes specially affecting gold—to a 
‘‘diminished supply from the mines” ‘‘coupled with” an “inereased 
demand” for monetary purposes, for industrial purposes—although, 
indeed, the commissioners observe, “‘ very little evidence has been 
adduced in support”’ of this view—and for purposes of hoarding, 
both by individuals and governments. On the other hand, as in 
the case of silver it has been argued that, owing to the Bland Act, 





to the fresh demands of China, to the ‘‘temporary’”’ nature of the — 


effects of the Indian Council Bills, there has really been no 
decrease in the “actual employment of silver,” and the increased 
supply from the mines is “not sufficient to account for” the “ fall 
of 25 or 30 per cent.” which has taken place in its gold price, 


so in the case of gold it is contended that the “effect” of “the ~ 


diminution’’ of supply has been ‘‘inappreciable ” ‘ owing” “ to the 


magnitude of,the stock already in existence”; and that there has 
been no evidence of a ‘‘scarcity” of the metal in the direction 
which might be expected—in the amount and fluctuations of the 


rate of discount, and the state of the reserves—while positive © 


economies have been effected in its use. These arguments have 
in their turn been controverted, and additional evidence of an 


appreciation of gold has been sought in the fact of a fall in the 


gold prices of commodities, combined with the absence of a rise in 


silver prices. The testimony of index numbers—among which the - 


commissioners mention those of the Hconomist, of Mr. Sauerbeck, 
of Mr. Inglis Palgrave, of Dr. Soetbeer, and of Mr. Giffen— 
together with that said to be afforded by the “stationary” 
character of the income tax revenue since the year 1873, by the 
rise in the value of “gold securities,” and by the fall of wages, or, 
where this has not been the case, the greater irregularity of 
employment, has been brought forward to prove the fall of gold 
prices ; and, with regard to the absence of a rise of silver prices, 
the commissioners themselves remark that, despite of the difficulty 


of drawing “any useful or reliable conclusions”’ from the “ imper- 


fect statistics available,” “it may” yet be ‘safely said that there 
is no evidence of a rise in prices in India.” This line of argument 
to prove an appreciation of gold has in its turn been disputed; 
and it has been urged that the connection between the supply of 
gold and prices is “not direct but indirect,” acting through the 


‘“‘elastic”’ medium of credit; and that the index numbers cited as — 
evidence are not only in themselves defective, but also do not — 
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warrant the conclusions which have been based upon them. They 
are said to be defective because they do not include the prices of 
manufactured goods, of retail trade, or of services; and also 
because they are liable to the general failings of averages. They 
are said —although this, like the former argument, is disputed—to 
be inconclusive, because the fall in prices may be traced to other 
-causes,—such as increased production, and improved transport and 
organisation of credit. The commissioners conclude this portion 
of the report by stating that a third explanation of the “recent 
changes” has been found by some in causes affecting both metals, 
whether due, it is variously contended, solely to circumstances of 
supply and demand, or more especially to the destruction of the 
bimetallic ratio. 

_ Having thus stated the varying explanations given of the causes 
of the changes, the commissioners proceed, on p. 25, to summarise 
the different accounts supplied of their effects, following the distinc- 
tion they established at the outset. Among the effects alleged to 
be produced on the United Kingdom by the fluctuations in the 
relative values of gold and silver, the first place has been given 
by some to the difficulties of exchange with silver-using countries, 
which, it is variously contended, may or may not be exaggerated, 
and may or may not be reduced to a minimum in practice through 
the agency of banks, through the setting off of an inward against 
an outward transaction, or through the conclusion of ‘‘ simultaneous 
bargains.” The second effect is said to be a “ diversion of trade 
from gold-using to silver-using countries,” and this is illus- 
trated—although indeed another explanation of the phenomenon 
has been suggested—by the increase in the Indian “ manufacture 
and export of cottons.” A third and last effect is found in the 
alleged ‘‘ discouragement to investment of capital in silver-using 
countries.” Turning next to the effects of the fall in the gold 
price of silver, they may be described as twofold. In the first 
place it is alleged to have occasioned —whether directly owing to 
the necessary adjustment in prices taking the line of least resist- 
ance and occasioning a fall of gold rather than a rise of silver 
prices, or indirectly through the increased work thrown upon 
gold—a fall in the gold prices of commodities; and this fall has 
been accompanied by disadvantages in the form of discouragement 
to enterprise—whether based on sentimental or on material con- 
siderations—and of benefit to idle creditors at the expense of 
active industrious debtors, although indeed, it is also affirmed and 
disputed, the fall has its compensating advantages in the shape of 
diminished speculation and benefit to consumers and wage-earners. 
Another effect of the fall in the gold price of silver is said to be the 
bestowal of a bounty on producers in silver-using countries, or 
perhaps, more correctly, the creation of a relatively greater dis- 
advantage to producers in gold-using countries. They find, it is 
argued. that the gold prices of the goods they sell are less, but 
the gold prices of the items of their expenses of production have 
not fallen in proportion, while their rivals in silver-using countries 
get a less gold but the same silver price as before, and have not 
to bear the loss of any rise in the silver prices of their expenses of 
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production. lastly, the commissioners notice the special effects 
alleged to be produced on India. They summarise the arguments 
variously advanced about.the troubles of the Government in the 
discharge of its gold obligations, in the uncertainty of its financial 
estimates, coupled with objections to increased, or, at least, to 
fluctuating taxation, and in the difficulty of obtaining capital for 
the development of the country; and they state the varying 
accounts given of the position of certain classes of the civil 
servants, and of the Indian people generally. 

On p. 42 the commissioners proceed to a review of the remedies 
which have been suggested to them. The most prominent of these 
is, they remark, that ‘‘ known as bimetallism ;” and this has, in the 
opinion of its advocates, “ two essential features:’”—(1.) “ An open 
mint ready to coin any quantity of either gold or silver which may 
be brought to it,” and (2.) “the right on the part of a debtor to 
discharge his liabilities, at his option, in either of the two metals 
at a ratio fixed by law.” Buimetallists contend, the commissioners 
observe, that it can be shown a priort that such a system will 
secure greater stability in the relative values of the precious 
metals, and that @ posteriori facts prove that this has actually been 
its result. In answer to the first of these two lines of argument 
opponents advance the operation—in the absence of universal 
bimetallism—of Gresham’s law, and the danger that a great in- 
crease—such as they contend would be only too probable—in the 
production of silver would have the effect of driving gold out of 
the circulation. In reply to the second line of argument they 
assert that the stability of the relative values of the metals during 
the first seventy years of this century was due to “accidental”’ 
coincidences, and not to the bimetallic law, and that, as a matter 
of actual fact, a small premium existed from time to time on one 
or other of the two metals. Buimetallists again maintain, the 
commissioners remark, that their system would reduce the diff- 
culties of exchange and arrest the fall of prices; and to this their 
opponents retort that it would also—whatever the ratio adopted— 
endanger the financial supremacy of England, which, they contend, 
rests on her gold standard; that it would give rise to a feeling of 
uncertainty about further changes; that it would inflict injustice 
on creditors, and that it would cause inconvenience, as gold is the 
“natural metal for currency.” If the existing market ratio were 
taken as the basis of the bimetallic arrangement, most of the evils 
alleged to be caused at present would, they contend, be perpetuated ; 
and, on the other hand, if a return were made to the old ratio of 
153 to 1, they argue that the mints of the Bimetallic Union would 
be ‘‘flooded”’ with silver from the countries now holding “ stocks 
of that metal ;” the position of England as a creditor-country would 
be prejudicially affected; the rise in prices which would follow 
would injure wage-earners; the State by deliberate action would 
create an injustice in the attempt to correct another due to causes 
beyond its control, and the Indian producer would be robbed of the 
advantage he is now supposed to enjoy. The possibility, once more, 
of establishing and maintaining a bimetallic union is asserted by 
the one party and denied by the other; and bimetallists also lay — 
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stress on the dangers and difficulties of the status quo. The com- 
missioners conclude this part of the report by mentioning the other 
remedies which have been brought under their notice. They have 
not ‘‘thought it necessary to give a prolonged consideration” either 
_ to the proposal of “ an amalgam coin” or to Professor Marshall’s 
suggestion of a paper currency “based upon linked bars.” <A 
third suggestion laid before them has been the maintenance and 
extension of the so-called “étalon boiteux,’’ now in force in 
the ‘Latin Union,” the United States, and Holland, which 
presents the second but not the first of the two “essential features ”’ 
of a bimetallic system, and would be somewhat similar in its effects 
to the suggestion of the Italian Government in 1882, of an inter- 
national arrangement guaranteeing a certain coinage of silver. 
Suggestions have also been made of the repeal of the duty on 
silver plate in this country, of the issue of 1/. notes—although 
this, the commissioners say, would exercise a “‘very transitory 
effect””— and of the adoption of a gold standard in India. 

With p. 56, the commissioners pass from this analysis of con- 
flicting argument and opinion to the statement of their unanimous 
conclusions about the causes of the recent changes. There has been 
a “large increase,” —amounting to some ‘100 per cent. in quantity,” 
“during the last fifteen” to twenty years—in the annual produc- 
tion of silver; and this has been “ coincident” with ‘“‘ a diminution 
of nearly 25 per cent.” in that of gold. There also ‘‘appears to 
be ground for the allegation that there has been’ during the same 
period “ both increased use of gold and diminished use of silver for 
currency ” purposes. The increase in the use of gold indeed “‘ has 
been,” it can scarcely be doubted, ‘‘considerable;” but “‘it is 
doubtful whether there has been on the whole any great diminution 
in the use of silver.” Nor is it easy to determine how far these 
influences have been operative in bringing about the recent 
changes; for the effects of changes in supply and demand are 
less “marked” and “immediate”? in the case of the precious 
metals than in that of other commodities. It is too to be noticed 
that prior to 1873 there were “vast changes” in the relative 
production of gold and silver which yet failed to produce any 
“disturbance”’ in their relative values corresponding tv that which 
the subsequent period has witnessed ; and that the “ fluctuations” 
in the gold price of silver were then “gradual” in character, and 
“ranged within very narrow limits,” while since 1873 they have 
been sudden and extensive. And so the “existence of some 
steadying influence in former periods which has now been 
removed” is suggested ; and it is discovered in the bimetallic 
system of the Lain Union. “The true explanation of the 
phenomena” referred to the commissioners for inquiry, is, they 
declare, ‘“‘to be found in a combination of causes, and cannot be 
attributed to any one cause alone. The action of the Latin 
‘Union in 1873 broke the link between silver and gold which had 
kept the price of the former, as measured by the latter, constant 
at about the legal ratio; and when this link was broken, the silver 
market was open to the influence of all the factors which go to 
affect the price of a commodity,” and “ which happen, since 1873, 
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to have operated in the direction of a fall in the gold price of the 
metal.” 

At this point the agreement of the commissioners ceases, and 
Part II of the report begins. The commissioners by whom this — 
section is signed are of opinion that of the evils alleged to arise 
from fluctuations in the relative values of the precious metals, that 
which consists in difficulties of exchange “is no doubt reduced to 
aminimum by the action of exchange banks and telegraphic 
transfers,’ and “ statistics do not appear to afford evidence” of a 
consequent diminution in “trade between this country and India;” 
but “its reality ” is not “open to question.” The effect, again, of 
the fluctuations, in encouraging exclusive trade between silver- 
using countries is not, they think, “ likely to be very considerable; ” 
but they do seem to hinder, “ difficult” though it be to “ :auge” 
the extent of this influence, the investment of capital in those 
countries. Passing next to the consideration of the evils said to 
result from the altered relation of silver to gold, the commissioners 
declare that “there can be no question that the gold price of 
many, and probably of most, commodities has fallen during the 
last fifteen years.” The evidence of index numbers, “ although 
requiring to be used with caution,” testifies ‘* to a fall,” and in 
some cases a “very heavy,” fall, “in the majority of the commodi- 
ties in common use;”’ but the fall ‘‘ has been neither universal nor 
uniform,” and the commissioners are of opinion that no “ sufficient 
explanation ” has been offered to them “ of the phenomena which ~ 
have manifested themselves, assuming them to be entirely due to 
appreciation of the standard.” Nor are the ‘other causes which 
have been operating to produce a fall of price” “far to seek,” for 
they may be found: in such influences as improvements in produc- 
tion and transport, the elimination of middlemen and immunity 
from war. Hconomies have also been effected in the use of gold; 
and the “nexus” between the supply of gold and prices is less 
direct than is sometimes supposed. This indeed is ‘‘a question 
of extreme complexity and difficulty,” and ‘it seems scarcely . 
possible to arrive at any certain conclusion;”’ but the facts relating 
to the ordinary channels through which the supplies of gold may 
be supposed to operate on prices—such as the rate of discount—do 
not appear to afford any “marked indication” of a “serious 
scarcity”? of that metal. On the whole the commissioners think 
that the “sounder view is that the greater part of the fall” in 
“the prices of commodities” ‘‘ has resulted from causes touching 
the commodities rather than from an appreciation of the standard.” 
The further question then arises ‘‘ whether this is true of silver as 
well;”’ and the apparent absence of a rise in prices in silver-using 
countries to an extent corresponding to the fall in gold prices does 
not necessarily prove that, ‘‘as between gold and silver, it is gold 
which has appreciated, rather than silver which has depreciated.” 
“It is quite possible” that a ‘concurrent fall” of silver and com- 
modities, “as compared with gold,” may have prevented a fall 
in silver prices which would otherwise have taken place. There 
has undoubtedly been ‘‘an increase in the annual supply ” of silver 
and, ‘“‘concurrently with this,” a diminution in its use. Sentimental — 
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‘considerations have also in all probability unduly depressed its 


value; and, in estimating the stock already in existence liable to 
be affected by changes of supply, we must deduct the “subsidiary” 
-coinages of Hurope and America which form no part of the “stock 


‘in the open market.” The amount remaining in Hurope and 


America after this deduction is less than too million £; and 


consequently an increase of supply of 10 million £a year might 
produce a marked effect on the value of the metal. So far as to 


.the supply; but causes have also been at work checking the flow 


of silver to the Hast. The fall in the gold prices of commodities 
has made them as profitable objects of export as silver itself, and 
there has been an increase in the current indebtedness of India to 
England. It may be then the case that the “greater part of the 
fall in the gold value of silver” has, in a similar way to that in the 
gold value of commodities, “been due to causes affecting silver 
rather than to causes affecting gold.” ‘So far,” however, “as the 
fall in prices represents an appreciation of the standard,” it is un- 
doubtedly an “evil,” and it must also be ‘‘admitted that the Indian 


‘producer is for a time in a somewhat more favourable position than 
his English competitor,” although indeed the “term bounty” is in 


‘“‘no view properly applicable ’’—while the Indian purchaser of 
Lancashire goods can afford to pay no higher silver price, and 
consequently can only afford a lower gold price than before. But 
both in the one case and in the other, it is “only to a limited 
extent’ that prices are affected by the fall in the gold price of 


‘silver or the appreciation of gold, and the commissiouers remark 


in conclusion that they do not think that the ‘‘ materials exist,” or 
that the “time” has “arrived for the expression of a confident 
opinion” on the influence exerted by the currency on prices. 
With regard however to the injurious effects of the fall in the 


‘gold price of silver on the finances of the Indian Government, 


“there cannot,” they declare, ‘“‘be two opinions.” They then 
proceed to discuss the remedies which have been suggested; and 
they affirm that bimetallism can only be considered on the under- 
standing that it would be ‘‘ part of an international arrangement 
to which the leading commercial nations of the world were 
parties,” and that it would be based ‘‘on a ratio between silver 
and gold approximating to the present market ratio.” They think 
that “in any conditions fairly to be contemplated in the future, so 
far as” they “can forecast them from the experience of the past, a 
stable ratio might be maintained if” “the United Kingdom, 
Germany, the United States, and the Latin Union” ‘were to 
accept and strictly adhere to bimetallism at the suggested ratio.’ 
They are also of opinion that, as a consequence of such an arrange- 
ment, fluctuations “ of exchange,” “so far as they depend upon the 
varying relation of silver to gold,” “would cease,” and the difficul- 
ties of the Indian Government ‘“ would be at an end;” that the fall 
of prices, so far as it is “due to the appreciation of gold” or to “the 
fallin the gold price of silver,’ would be arrested, and that the 
danger of disturbance, with which the ‘‘ vast superstructure of 
credit ” resting on a gold basis is threatened by an appreciation of 
that metal, would be removed. But on the other hand most of 
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the evil already caused, or alleged to be caused, would remain— 
although this indeed they “do not regard as a fatal objection ;” — 
there would at least be a risk of undermining the financial 
supremacy of England; specific contracts might be effected for pay- 
ment in gold, and might create in consequence a premium on that 
metal, and ‘‘ cause some strain upon the bimetallic ratio; or again 
some one of the contracting parties might secede from motives of 
interest or caprice,” and some Government or bank might “ seek 
to accumulate gold,” although the apprehension cf its entire 
disappearance from the circulation is, they admit, remote. “The 
change”’ proposed is, in short, ‘‘ tremendous,” and they “cannot 
but feel that to a great extent it would be a leap in the dark,” and 
that it “‘ could not be made safely, or without the risk of creating 
evils exceeding those which we at present experience.” The 
adoption of the old ratio would, they add, intensify these evils, 
would be difficult to maintain, and might cause a “sharp and 
serious”? rise in prices. In conclusion they recommend the con- 
sideration of the proposal to “ establish a gold standard in India ;” 
they advise “without hesitation,” the “abolition of the duty on 
silver plate ;” they think that “it might be worth while to meet | 
the great commercial nations on any proposal which would lead to 
a more extended use of silver;” and they suggest the issue of 
small notes based on silver—although indeed to this last proposi- 
tion Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Birch express their dissent in a 
separate note. 

Part III of the report is comparatively brief; and contains the 
views of the bimetallist section of the commissioners. They 
think that the “gravity of the evils’’ occasioned by the recent 
changes has been ‘‘much underestimated” by their colleagues. 
They hold that it is ‘‘almost impossible to distinguish” between 
those causes of the fall of prices which originate in circumstances 
affecting the commodities themselves, and those which may be 
traced to the monetary policy of particular nations; but that, 
assuming the possibility of the distinction, ‘‘1t is to monetary causes” 
that the larger share of the general fall must be ascribed,” because 
the influences affecting production and transport which are cited 
were in operation before the “rupture of the bimetallic par,” and 
‘‘ silver prices have not fallen.’ The Indian people again, they con- 
tend, it must be remembered, are affected by financial uncer- 
vainty as well as the Government; the trade of the United Kingdom 
~vith India would, they urge, have been larger than it is but for 
monetary disturbances; the foreign and internal trade and industry 
of this country has, they maintain, been injuriously affected by the 
same disturbances, and the burden of our national debt at home has 
been increased while the extension of a free trade policy abroad 
has been checked. The objections raised against bimetallism have, 
they argue, had “undue importance attached to them.” It is not 
“novel,” and it would not endanger the “financial preeminence of 
London” which “dates back to a time anterior to the establish- 
ment of the single gold standand.” Nor can a “sufficient motive” 
be suggested “for the secession of any of the contracting powers ” 
from the proposed bimetallic arrangement; and specific contracts 
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for payment in gold are inconceivable in the face of such an 
“amount of popular support” as would be required to secure the 
introduction into this country of the double standard. Nor, lastly, 
is a determination of “the particular ratio to be adopted”’ a “ neces- 
sary preliminary to the opening of negotiations;’’ but this point, 
together with other matters of detail, might be “Jeft for further 
discussion and settlement between the parties interested.” In con- 
clusion, the commissioners express their approval of the minor 
reforms recommended by their colleagues, although they ‘“‘do not 
attach much importance to their probable direct effects.” Two 
lengthy notes are appended to this section, one by Sir Louis Mallet, 
and the other by Mr. Barbour, stating at greater length the reasons 
for affixing their signatures; and in a separate note Mr. Montagu 
expresses his preference for the ratio of 20 to 1. Sir Louis Mallet 
holds that there has been appreciation of gold and also depreciation 
of silver and commodities in relation to gold; and that the present 
state of things is neither monometallic nor bimetallic in the popular 
sense of the term; Mr. Barbour considers that the “question of 
the appreciation of gold or depreciation of silver is really sub- 
sidiary to the main issue,” which is, “whether the changes in the 
relative values of the precious metals are causing serious evils, 
and whether it is possible to remove those evils without causing 
other evils equally great.” 


1. Statistics and Economics. By Richmond Mayo Smith. 
(Vol. iii, Nos. 4 and 5 of the publications of the American 
EHconomic Association.) New York: Gustav EH. Stechert, 1858. 

2. The National Bureau of Labour and Industrial Depressions. 
By Richmond Mayo Smith. (The Political Science Quarterly, vol. i, 
No. 3.) London: Henry Frowde, 1886. 

3. Wage Statistics and the next Census of the United States. By 
Richmond Mayo Smith. (Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. ii, 
No. 4.) London: Macmillan and Co., 1888. 

4.) Control of Immigration. By Richmond Mayo Smith. 
| (Political Science Quarterly, vol. iii, Nos. 1—8.) 
6. London: Henry Frowde, 1888. 

There is perhaps no more significant feature of recent economic 
and statistical study than the increasing tendency to emphasise the 
closeness of their connection with one another. On the one hand, 
as Professor Richmond Smith urges in the publication we have 
placed at the head of the foregoing list, continental statisticians 
have claimed that there is a statistical science, a branch of 
sociology, and not merely a statistical method which can be 
employed by the sciences ; and on the other the movement towards 
a more extensive use of induction, which has undoubtedly taken 
place in economic study, has itself resulted in greater attention to 
statistics. The present moment is then a fitting opportunity for 
examining the nature of this connection; and Professor Richmond 
Smith accordingly endeavours to show that statistics may supply 
the social investigator with three different kinds and degrees of 
knowledge. They may be merely descriptive; they may, through 
the observation of a large number of cases, “reveal certain facts 
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which are not otherwise revealed,” and they may “ bring pheno- 
mena into juxtaposition so that one is the explanation of the other.” 
This wide conception of the work of statistics is apparent through- 
out the articles we have enumerated at the head of this notice; 
and it is in the varied development given to the conception that 
we can detect their connecting links. The first three may perhaps 
be said to supply, from different points of view, an investigation of 
the nature of the machinery at the command of the statistical 
inquirer, and the last three to furnish an example of the employ- 
ment of this machinery in the determination of an economic problem 
of practical importance. Jor it is really to a statistical test that 
Mr. Smith brings the question of the control of immigration into 
the States, and the validity of his conclusions depends in the final 
resort on statistical arguments. It is true that in the third of his 
articles he raises a question of principle which may at first sight 
seem to have no connection with statistics. He argues that freedom 
of emigration is “‘no natural inherent right of the individual,” but 
merely a historical right of very recent date which has not yet 
met with universal recognition; and he has little difficulty im 
showing that the diplomatic relations of the United States would, 
in all probability, not be adversely affected by restrictions on 
immigration. The right to exclude immigrants is, he contends, 
“from the side of international law,” “ perfect;” and is merely a 
logical extension of commercial protection. But even this discus- 
sion of political principle is really decided by a statistical test. 
Vor, he argues, the real ‘duty of every nation to humanity is to 
see to it that the higher civilisation”’ triumphs ‘over the lower; ” 
and it “performs this duty best by preserving its own civilisation 
against the disintegrating forces of barbarism.” This is its duty 
not only to humanity at large, but to its own citizens as well; and 
therefore the control of immigration is justified if the immigrants 
are likely to lower the standard of civilisation. But then the 
question is at once suggested: Is this likely to be the result of 
uncontrolled immigration into America? And it is this question 
which is discussed 1m the first two articles. Mr. Smith considers 
in the former the social effects of immigration on the United States, 
and in the latter he endeavours to answer the question whether the 
Americans need the immigrants. Both these inquiries are brought 
to a statistical test. American statistics show that “out of every 
three white persons whom you meet in the street, one is of foreign — 
birth, or at least of foreign parentage ;” and not*only is it in the 
populous northern States, where the factory system has attained 
development, that this foreign element has its main strength, but 
it also gains additional force because it contains ‘“‘so large & 
proportion of adults.” Of its extent then there is no doubt, and 
the character of the immigrants is of the utmost importance. 
This, Mr. Smith urges, has changed for the worse. The increased 
facilities of transport have allowed all classes of the community 
to come; and ‘it is more and more the lower classes that 
are coming.” Statistics of emigration from Ireland, from 
Germany, and from Italy, together with indirect testimony from 
the American bureaus of labour, supply the basis of this argu-— 
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ment; and Mr. Smith proceeds to inquire whether such immigrants 
_as these are needed by the States. Here again he answers the 


question by statistical evidence. He holds that the ‘natural 


increase” of the native element may now be “ sufficient ” without 


the addition of immigrants; that the money they bring with them 


is, on the whole, not “worth considering ;” that their “ economic 


value” is indeed great, but is not ‘‘to be measured by any mere 
calculation of what it cost to bring” them “ up, or even by esti- 
mating the net value of” their “future earnings.” It “depends 
on the use that can be made” of them; and, at present, the States 
have, he contends, no need of an extraneous supply of that 
unskilled labour, of which the immigrant element largely consists. 
They only bring on the labouring classes a competition which 
threatens to “‘ lower the standard of living.” On all these points 
Mr. Smith relies chiefly upon statistical evidence, and he is con- 


_stantly led to appraise the value of particular statistical methods. 


And so these three articles, which are certainly marked by lucid 
and powerful reasoning, and, although tending to a different con- 
clusion from that which might be entertained in the countries from 
which the immigrants come, represent a feeling which seems to be 
growing in America, are connected with the other three publica- 
tions that we have included in the list of his writings. The first 
of these is of a general character, and aims at showing “how far we 
have been directed towards general social laws by means of 


statistical observation.” Mr. Smith accordingly reviews in outline 


the most common statistics—those relating to population, at once 
the best known and the most practically important—those which 


‘are more peculiarly economic, and are concerned with the pro- 


duction, the distribution, and the exchange of wealth—and, thirdly 


‘and lastly, the statistics of vice and crime. ‘This review is 


accompanied by brief comments on the general results of the 
statistics, and on the use to which they can be properly put. 
Throughout the review Mr. Smith has followed closely Professor 
Mayr’s treatise ; and has also availed himself largely of Dr. Neu- 
mann Spallart’s researches. His own treatment is concise and 
suggestive. In the third number of the first volume of the 
Political Science Quarterly he discusses the more special topic of 
the then recently established National Bureau of Labour in America. 
Tt will, he thinks, ‘‘mark an important departure in the attempt 
to gain knowledge of social conditions.” It will tend to secure 
that most desirable object, uniformity of method; and its first 
investigation into industrial depressions seemed to offer a hope, not 
perhaps fully realised, of that ‘union of theoretical knowledge 
and practical aquaintance with affairs”? which was “necessary to 
explain phenomena at once so concrete and so intricate.” In the 
other article on wage statistics and the next census, Mr. Smith 
ig again engaged in the examination of the machinery of statistics. 
He urges that statistics of wages should aim primarily, not at 
deciding any question—for this they can rarely do—of “ technical 
economic distribution,” but at determining the question of “‘ social” 
distribution. The effort to get these statistics should, he thinks, 
be confined to the “large industries,” where alone labour is of 
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anything like an uniform quality, and where wages are “as a rule 
the full earnings of the labourer,” and “represent a definite 
payment for specific services.” They should be “obtained from 
employers;”’ they should be “carefully distinguished” as to 
industries, occupations, sex and age, and districts. ‘They should 
be returns of actual wages, and not estimates merely; they 
should be collected by ‘‘experts;” and conclusions should be 
drawn from them by means of proportions showing how many 
of the men receive a certain income, how many less, and how 
many more. “You cannot,” Mr. Smith concludes by saying, 
“have scientific statistical results unless you employ scientifically 
trained statisticians.” These words imply a high standard which 
we venture to think Mr. Smith’s own writings do much to 
exemplify. They are marked by an acute appreciation of the 
many dangers and difficulties of statistics, and yet they are full 
of a confident and reasoned belief in their utility and importance. 
Mr. Smith possesses both economic and statistical knowledge, and 
he promises to effect an abiding and fruitful union between them. 
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Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 31st December, 1888, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India, Colonial and other Possessions; (c) United 
Kingdom and tts several Divisions; (d) Authors, éc.; (e) Societies, &e. 
(British); (£) Periodicals, éc. (British). | 
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(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 

Hstadistica del. Comercio y de la Navegacion de la) 
Republica Argentina correspondiente al afio 1887. | 
Diagram, SV0. \.....cscecs:evtntt cons yee peer 

Los Presupuestos, los Recursos y las Leyes de Impuestos l The General Statisti- 
de la Nacion las 14 Provincias y las principales cal Bureau, Buenos 
municipalidades. Afio 1887. La 870...........scsseseesees | Ayres 

Santa Fr. Primer Censo General de la Provincia de— 
Junio 1887. Libro I. Censo de la Poblacion. 
Plates, plans and diagrams. Fol. 1888 ................0. ; 

Burnos Ayres. Boletin mensual de Estadistica] The Municipal Sta- 
Municipal. Afio II, July—October, 1888 ................ tistical Bureau 


Austria and Hungary— 
Oesierreichische Statistik— 
ars xv. Statistik der Rechtspflege. Heft 3. 
rgebnisse der Strafrechtspflege, 1884............ .. ro + oat 
Band xvii. Heft 1. Hawusine der | ee Centr Se 
1886. Heft 3. Statistik der Sparcassen, 1886. Oe ae 
Heft 4. Statistik des Sanititswesens, 1885 _........ 
Statistisches Jahrbuch des k.k. Ackerbau-Ministeriums 
fir 1887. Drittes Heft. Der Hengweriabetsie 
Osterreichs, 1887. 1° Lieferung. 8V0. .........scceee 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Austria and Hungary— Contd. 
Statistische Monatschrift. October—December, 1888 
Wochenausweis der Sterbefille in den grésseren dster- | The Central Statisti- 
reichischen Stidten und Gemeinden. (Current cal Commission 
OSTA) agen i eS 
Hungary— 

Magyarorszig Aruforgalma Ausztriaval es mas : 
Orszagokkal. Fuzet 6—8. (Monthly Trade beseee peat 
DEGLI TS oe Ee oO ay Nga er has i 

Mittheilungen des kén. ung. Ministeriums fiir Tell wit f 
Ackerbau, Industrie und Handel. IV Jahrgang, 7 : has He y 
ioote: “sisi aS) 1D) i A eee avin irene 

Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn. 1886. Heft 5, 
Handelsverkehr. Heft 6, Die Creditinstitute The RovalH : 

Ungarns Waarenverkehr mit Oesterreich und anderen s, t ae £ weet 
Landern, fiir das Halbjahr 1888, vom Monate WY aegis 
Be IIo ss cca scendesoleciassnsieusseancaononsves O) 

Buparest. Resultate der am 1 Juli, 1886, durchge- 
fihrten Conscription der Bevilkerung ee ee 

PRaGuE. Bulletin hebdomadaire de la Ville de—, et] The Statistical Bu- 
des Communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers)........ reau of Prague 


Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft Oesterreichischer Volks- 
wirthe. 1 Jahrgang, 1888-89. 1 Heft. 8vo. Wien, > The Society 
BN i os EP oo oncnonrnceoinsssersessonrieaseeess 


Belgium— 
Annales des Travaux Publics. 2° Cahier. Tome xlvi. 


ein, ; a : The Administration 
‘“‘ Statistique des mines, miniéres, carriéres, &c. 
DP) >) > ] 


99 of Mines 
Be Fee BE. INT unc se.ncpsoavescnseressnesnonseyess 
Tableau Général du Commerce avec les Pays Etrangers | The Secretary of State 
et Mt eM OG eres atececoc cleats cssssascnssdegeaneonseceacecns for Foreign Affairs 
Tableau du Mouvement Commercial avec les Pays] The Ministry of 
Ktrangers. Aotit—Octobre, 1888  ........ccscsccesseeeees Finance 
Brusxelles— 


Annuaire de la Mortalité ou Tableaux Statistiques ) 
des causes de Décés et du Mouvement de la 
Population, 1° Année, 1862; 12°, 1873; et 148, 
7h Tis GIA STAINS, SVOs) psccchncascesecssssuessssinvsone 





Dr. E. Janssens, 





Bulletin hebdomadaire de Statistique Démo- ee 
graphique et Médicale, No. 39, 1886. (Current 
RN Ms as? ss cgasdedninnio sadsvecnsens J 
Bruges. Verslag over het Bestuur en den Tostand 
van Parone Bw MS OBS iI dP E sv sncnp sagapncbvaesisien \ The Burgomaster 
Hassett. Exposé de la Situation administrative ea 
la Ville de—. Hxercice 1887-88. 810. ..........-.ss0e0 2 


Brazil. Relatorio do Ministerio dos Negocios do Imperio i 
I OMe aay reps 05.08 ssccsnonsnencosiodtyoodseaidhisnav'ens 


China. Imperial Maritime Customs. I Statistical Be ey Ges 
Series, No. 2, Customs Gazette. April—June, 1888 king ae 


Denmark. Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift. Ny Rekke.] The Danish Political 
MM ie nce Lascvascuseosronecoressavonseosssabasbescnesssasees J Economy Society 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Egypt. Daira Sanieh of H.H. the Khedive of Egypt.| C. M. Kennedy, 


Note upon the Results of the Year 1887. 8vVo. ........... Esq., C.B. 
France— 
Annales -du. Commerce  Exterieur. Situation 


Economique et Commerciale de la France. Expos} Dr. F. J. Mouat 
comparatif pour la période 1863-77. La. 8vo. ........ 
Ministére de Agriculture. Bulletin. VII*® année,| The Ministry of 


Nos. 5 et:6, 1888 v.52 fcccttensetacuere cusp get en ee Agriculture 
Ministdre des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique etde| The Ministry of 
Législation comparée. Septembre—Novembre, 1888 Finance 
Ministére des Travaux Publics. Bulletin. Statistique | The Ministry of 
et Legislation comparée. Aotit, 1888 ............:scccce Public Works 


Statistique Générale de la France. Résultats Statis- 
tiques du. Dénombrement de 1886. 1° Partie, The:French, Govern: 


; ment 
France. Maps and diagrams, la. 8V0...........:.:sseerees aoe 


Tableau Général du Commerce de la France avec ses] The Under-Secretary — 
Colonies et les Puissances Etrangéres pendant is. | of State for Foreign 
Lan. £OM.. .s6s..c05 cde scanggeotase sen censee ater oan eee Affairs, London 

Paris— 

Annuaire Sthtistiatle de la Ville de Paris, Vile ) Dr. J. Bertillon, 
année. 1886. Diagrams. Large 8vo. ................ Paris 


Bulletin Récapitulatif de Statistique Municipale, 

années 1872-79. 8 parts. Plans. to. ............. } r. ity) 5 Nowa 

Reims. Bulletin mensuel du Bureau Municipal | The Bureau of’ 
d’Hygiéne. Septembre, Octobre, 1888 ...........-000 Hygiene 


L’Economiste Francais. (Current weekly numbers)........ The Editor 
Revue des Banques. Recueil mensuel des Institutions Mi Eis Pournelle 
de Credit et de Prévoyance. Tome vii, fase. 1O—12. 
OBB Mie iasscsihoqsoaaabate ssctoestcensceaar dee tele et net hee 
Revue Bibliographique Universelle— 
Partie Littéraire. Septembre—Decembre, 1888 nnd . 
»  Lechnique. i * I oto te eee The Editor 
Revue Géographique Internationale. Nos. 152 and 
153.5 -T888 cabs obser tethee setonee eee eae " 
Revue d Economie Politique. IT? année, 1888. Nos.— 
5. De la Science Economique Moderne. (2° Article) : ) 
H. D, Macleod. Wes Caisses rurales d’ Eparene et 
de Préts Mutuels en Allemagne et en Italie: 
G. Maurin. De Vaggravation des Impéts et des 
moyens de Venrayer: ZL. Wuarin. Les deux Sens . 
de la Valeur: y TOPO CLs, cctseon tt oe ; The Publishans 
6. Les deux Sens de la Valeur: M: Turde. Con- 
tribution & la Théorie du Capital: C. Menger. 
La question de la protection internationale des 
Travailleurs : 2) Mahatma 0.134 eee ie 
Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. } 
IITe année, No. 4, 1888. (Contents.) La Con- 
ception populaire de la Royauté en Angleterre : 
HE. Boutmy. Ua Vie Municipale en Prusse, Bonn, 
Une ville de la Province du Rhin: M. Leclerc. De + The School 
Porganisation des Partis Politiques aux Etats-Unis : 
M. Ostrogorski. Le Budget des grandes routes 
en France: D. Zolla. La Politique Coloniale de 
Ohoisenks? Did abignay ie Kener J 


Flaix, Paris 











‘1888.] Additions to the Library. 84] 


Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


. (a) Foreign Countries— Oontd. 
France— Contd. 

Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris. 1888— 
Novembre. Les Résultats Statistiques du dernier ) 
Dénombrement: Z. Loua. Le Commerce de la 
France, en 1887: EH. Minot. La Marine Mar- 
chande du Globe: WM. Hoffmann ......cccccceseececes + The Society 
Decembre. Mouvement de la Population de la 
France pendant 1887: V. Turquan. Paris en 








ORL OU eM cidetts gy Reacts ck aca essscanescersneqaesees xy 
Germany— 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. ) 
August—October, 1888 ....... Be Mactteccastheeicicassriatoasceitice 


Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Neue Folge— 
Band xxxii. Die Volkszihlung im Deutschen Reich } 
am 1 Dezember, 1885. Diagram-map...............0.... 
Band xxxv, Abth. 2. Statistik der Seeschiffahrt fiir 
Bs era Foy cay iovensso8e8secsénsdeeasdesencesece ) 
Gesetz betreffend die Krankenversicherung der Arbeiter 
Wort tow Umiatase aye OVO. 1884.50.02... 
Entwurf eines Gesetzes betreffend die Unfallversiche- 
rung der Arbeiter nebst Motiven. Fol. 1884 ........ 
Prussia. Preussische Statistik— 
xcv. Die Sterblichkeit nach Todesursachen und ) 
Altersklassen der Gestorbenen sowie die Selbst- 
morde und Verungliickungen, 1886 ............ eee 
xevi. Die endgiiltigen Ergebnisse der Volkszihlung, + 
vom 1 Dezember, 1885. Diagrams ........00.... 
xevil. Die Ergebnisse der Ermittelung des Ernteer-. 
PROS EE IIT OEAIIA:. 2.2..4..00000catectascsaccecsessoees 4) 
Saxony-— 
Kalender und Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Kénig- 
PIC SAGMACI LOGAM OVOe oo. ccccccssscesibesssbsoncseceeeas toes The Royal Statistical 
Zeitschrift des K. Sachsischen Statistischen Bureaus. Bureau of Saxony 
Jahrgang 1887. Heft 3 und 4. 4to. we. 
Berlin— 
Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Berlin. Dreizehnter ) 
Jahrgang. Statistik des Jalires 1885. 8vo. ........ | The Statistical Bu- 


The Imperial Statis- 
tical Bureau 


Mrs. Levi, London 


The Royal Statistical 
Bureau of Prussia 


Veréffentlichungen des Statistischen Amts der Stadt f Berli 
Berlin. Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefiille RSME kis 
und Witterung. (Current numbers) ........ 0... 

Bresiav. Breslauer Statistik. Elfte Serie. anne 

PT Ge LITA PATE OVO LOGS se 2.csscsersceccisacssetsecesientonss 


Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. Ie : 

. Jahrgang. Drittes und Viertes Heft. 8vo. 1888 The Publisher 

Greece. Bulletin mensuel du Commerce avec les Pays] The Statistical Bu- 
RMR EE ORPE LLOUUPE LOIS cet cites rcsscsnevnssesosssenseossnsesecedscosnes reau of Greece 


Italy— 


Annali di Agricoltura, 1888. No.155. Esperienze ai} The Director-General 


Applicazioni del Metodo curativo col Solfuro di of Agriculture 


Carbonio nei Vigneti Fillosserati in Italia 0.0.00... 
Annali di Statistica. Statistica Industriale. Fasc. 18. 
(Provincie di Forlie di Ravenna.) Map ....uu. 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Italy—Contd. 
Atti della Commissione Reale per I’Inchiesta sulle 
Opere Pie. Vols. vie vi. 8vo. 1887... 2eeicnnen 
Bollettino del Ministero degli Affari Esteri. Parte ) 
Prima. Vol..i1. 1888925) .::i2ps be: -ceteeee 
La Provincia di San Paolo. (Brasile.) Rapporto dell’ 
avy. Enrico Perrod, regio Vice Console 4 San Paolo. 


BVO. 1888  wccer....ceosentssoennesesesnect step shedsaaaataieamn cee een eam 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- 
merciale. Annoy. Luglio—Novembre, 1888 ........ TheDirector-General | 
Bollettino mensile delle situazioni dei Conti degli-+ of the Statistics of 
Istituti d’Emissione. Anno xix, Nos. 6—9. 1888 Italy 


Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. 
Anno vi, Nos, 1O—12. 1888) s..22 aia eee 

Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei principali 
Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current numbers)... 

Bollettino Sanitario (Direzione della Sanita Pubblica). 
Agosto—-Settembre, 1888 .:......:-.scccsscenseusssecenteeeeneneeee 

Notices Bibliographiques e+ Résumé des ete dpa 
Publications Statistiques du Royaume d’ Italie depuis > Dr. F. J. Mouat 
la 7° Session du Congrés Statistique. 8vo. 1872.... 

Relazione Statistica sui Telegrafi del Regno d’ Italia \ 
nell’ anno finanziario 1886-87. Fol. .........cc:sesescoss0 

Statistica del Commercio Speciale di Importazione 
e di Esportazione. Luglio—Ottobre, 1888................ 


Statistica della Emigrazione Italiana nell’ anno 1887. > et Or ae 
Compendio delle Leggi e Regolamenti sull’ emigra- Ttal ¥ 
zione vigenti in varii Stati d’ Huropa. .............ses0 ay 





Statistica Giudiziaria Civile e Commerciale 1886 ........ 
Statistica Giudiziaria Penale per I’ anno 1886. Maps ) 


L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers.) Florence.... The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti. Vol. iii. 1888. Fase. 6. 

(Contents.) Sulcontroprogetto di legge sulla emigra- 

zione: C. Rosmini. Le dottrine finanziarie in 

Inghilterra fra la fine del secolo xvii e la prima meta . 

del xviii: G. R. Salerno. Tributi ed amministra- 

zioni locali: L. Rameri 


OOOO e meee errors ress ese HOO TOeeEsOEEEHHTEOOOE ess 


Netherlands— 


Statistiek van den handel en de scheepvaart van het ) 


Seats der Nederlanden. 1846-76. 41 vols. | The Departmentilm 


Finance 


FOO O meee EHO Tae eH HEHE HES EEE aE HEHE DOSO SEE EESEEHSES EEE F ESSE SHE EEEHES ES OHHH ED 


Statistiek van den in-, uit- en doorvoer van het 
Koningrijk der Nederlanden. 1877-87. 22 vols. Fol. 
Statistiek der Geboorten en der Sterfte, naar den 


Leeftijd ende oorzaken van den dood in Nederland. The Department of 


J uly—September, 1888 ..)..:s04<-..c651.0010 eee the doe 
Statistiek der Scheepvaart, 1886. Derde Gedeelte.| The Netherlands 
ALO.” vere ssanisdvsacnsnsuy caniosnunye ioteeése dhadece tere ieeaite tate ana Legation 


The Director of Post 


Rijkspostspaarbank in Nederland, 1887. (Post Office Office Savings Banks 


Verslagen aan den Koning betrekkelijk den dienst der 
Savings Banks.) to 


OOOO OEE OHHH eH HEE HEHE EEE EEE OETEHEHEHEEE EOS OOO EOEED 


Paraguay. Revue du Paraguay. Nos.5and6 I*année,| The General Statis- 
ASSS. BYO. cieiscsrstsotdsteeoestesnee atesyste iain ce -shluehin Eaten tical Bureau 


1828. | Additions to the Library. 843 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 


Russia— 
Commerce Extérieur par la frontiére d’Europe.| The Department of 
Juillet-—Septembre, 1888. (In Russian) ow... Customs 
Journal of the Ministry of Finance. (Current weekly | M. A. Vessélovsky, 
POPE CL PeISIAIR) © LBGS. ood recnsessereersnensenessenes St. Petersburg 
Spain— 


Estadistica General del Comercio Exterior de Espafia TheDirector-CG 
con sus Provincias de Ultramar y Potencias Extran- r rae ae 
OEP E LOWRIE | | Sean oR Ob VBP LOIRS 

Direccion General de Beneficencia y Sanidad. Boletin 
de Sanidad correspondiente al mes de Mees} — 
POG CL OOS eG POUSIEN SV Osi ac csccassessesaieeissctvivnbecvcsoossss 

_ Memorias Comerciales y Suplemento, 1888— 

Memoria sobre Valoraciones de la Aduana de Irin. 


DO ES Fc ovown Foley Les eslvalcevescteets .. (| The Board of Cus- 
Memoria de Valoraciones de la Aduana de Santander. toms 
BAe Ree PE i cate eet esas seens aceses.conessscnssacssacoossonsens 
Boletin de la Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Tomo 


eV SP EUS EIY BMPR AS Me ssetroscestsinceassccesseccoscssdesooonses ones } ne Soci y 


Sweden and Norway— 
SWEDEN. Statistisk Tidskrift. Nos. 1, 2. 1888 ........ 


Norway. Norges Officielle Statistik. Tredie Rekke—) 
59. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Skibsfart, 1886. 
OMG CNTs) “os USS Ba ee ee 
61. Tabeller vedkommende Arbeidslonninger, 1875, 
1880 og 1885 samt delvis tidligere Aar. 
(Wages of Working Men)..............csscssecesees 
62. Rekruteringsstatistik for den norske Armee, 
Pee PORE FORM ole, co sisssctecssecrovcscennconSoncesscnates 
63, Tabeller vedkommende Norges Handel, 1887. 
OIE eS eg ee 
64. Fattigstatistik, 1884 og 1885. (Poor Relief)... 
65. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Sparebanker, 
DSH BTA VIINISE BANKS) *.00...0....-.0s01,c0nsseoansessess 
66. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Postvesen, 
DIE OGRSU iden ont coi vis tssisesdesn decks edocesediteescosnes 
OF DSL grHGNS) eens ectunnnne } The Central Statist 
68. Livs-og Dodstabeller for det norske Folk efter | cal Bureau, Norway 
Erfaringer fra ‘Tiaaret 1871-72—1880-81. 
(Tables of Mortality and Survivorship) ........ 
69. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Kriminal- 
statistik, 1885. (Criminal Statistics) ............ 
70. Oversigt over de vigtigste Resultater af Norges | 
Kriminalstatistik, 1846-85. (Criminal Sta- 

Pe SOD RON ec ledica costs stesdtass san. civedtebuvsonodeebse 
71. _Beretning om de Spedalske i Norgei F emaaret 
WSS Wer GEU ILGRY No iacainnssedestsesxcoadel \satap tans 
72. Beretning om Rigets Strafarbeidsanstalter for 
aaret 1886-87. (Convict Labor) «0... 
Supplement til anden Rekke. CO. No.5. Tabeller 
over de Spedalske i Norge, 1880, med Aarsberet- 
ninger for samme Aar samt oversigt over Spe- 
dalskhedens Gang 1856-80. (Leprosy) ........6 J 


VOL. LI. PART IVY. Orie 


f The Central Statisti- 
1 cal Bureau, Sweden 




















— 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 


Switzerland— 
pee de la Suisse. 73° Taree Mouvement } The Federal Stati 
e la Population de la Suisse pendant 1887 _............ f ext Baie 
Journal de Statistique Suisse, 1888. 3. Quartal-Heft a a 
Aargau— 
Aargauische Statistische Mittheilungen fiir das Jahr ) 
1888. Heft.1.° sFolsti..2iv. tcc iene eerie 


Das Armenwesen im Aargau und die Reformbestre- es 
bungen. Mit Bordicheichinaae der Arbeiter- Te Statistical iam 
versicherung. S8vo. -1888°....:-c.1s0.-51 eens 

Die obligatorische Kranken - Versicherung fiir 
Arbeiter im Kanton Aargau. 8vo. 1886............ J 

PasEL-Stat. 538'er Verwaltungs-Bericht des Regie- 
rungsrates und 40%" Bericht des Appellations- 

Gerichts tiber die Justizverwaltung vom Jahre 1886. 

Diagramy 870. )...isscssepiex dssectes een ee 


reau of Aargau 


United States— 
Eevee of the Commissioner of Agriculture for 1884. Major P. G. Craigie 
ates and. diagrams” \............iics.aerciersaneeesc seen eee an 
Department of Agriculture. Monthly Reports on the | The Department of 
Condition of Crops, &c¢. September—November, 1888 Agriculture 
Summary Statement of Imports and Exports. Nos. 
I—4, 1888-89) ..:.scrscessneossedkesnsestothrets Ove 
Quarterly Report on Imports, Exports, Immigration, | The Bureau of Sta- 


and Navigation for the three months ending 30th tistics, Treasury 
June, 1888. [No. 4. 1887-88 ]\).tieaeeeceseeeen ee Department 
Annual Report on the Foreign Commerce of the 
United States for the year ending June, 1888 __........ i 
Third Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, The C = e 
1887. Strikes and Lockouts .........c).eseee ens oo oe 


Reports from the Consuls of the United States. Nos. 
93—96. May—August, 1888. 4 parts, 8vo............. 
Maps showing the Location of the ‘Diplomate and > ae ae of 
Consular Offices of the United States of America. | ee 
Ist’ March, 1888.: Obl. fol. ......4:.+..0000i J 
Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on ) The Secretary of the 
the State of the Finances for 1888 .........sssesseseeeees Treasury 
Index-Catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon- 
General’s Office, United States ‘Army. Authors and 
Subjects. Vol.ix, Medicine (Popular) to Nywelt. 1888 | The Surgeon- Gendt 
The Medical and Surgical History of the War of the ral, U.S. Army 
Rebellion. Part III, vol. i. Medical History. 
Plates and diagrams, 4o., 1888 «....:....cesssseumeenesneees “{] 
Micuiean. Fourteenth Annual Report of the State 
Board of Health for the year ending September, = 
1886. Diagrams; 8vo. jciécnicl.)....<.:2 eee 
New Jersey. Eleventh Annual! Report of the Board 
of Health and Report of the Bureau of Vital stati 
ties, 1887. Diagrams, 8V0.....:...scc4-.cus.. seen eee 
New York State— 
Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor for 1887. Strikes of 1887, Sc. kd eee } The Soe 
Report on School Hygiene, being a Sanitary 
Examination of the Condition of the Pune | r. 
Schools of the Interior. 8V0., 1888 ..........c.scsseseees 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States—Oontd. 
Rove Istanp. Monthly Reports of Deaths in the] Dr. E. M. Snow, 


City of Providence. Nos. 399—401. 1888 ............ Providence 
Bankers’ Magazine. September—December, 1888............ The Editor 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers.) 

BN enact secseecocsssvcrsgsncscrsesvoecensesecvions a 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekly 

ODORS) ALIS) © ah oie rr 3 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Vol. ‘at , 

gh ACE | a ae pie Society 
“ee Institute. Journal. September—December, i he Tetimen 


Political Science Quarterly. Vol. iii, 1888. No. 4. 

(Contents.) Socialism in English Politics: W. Clarke. 

Public Business Management: A. 7. Hadley. The 

Legality of “Trusts”: 7. W. Dwight. The Electoral + The Editor 

Count: J. W. Burgess. The Ballot in England— 

History and Workings: H. Goadby. Legal Incidents: 

a csc cms csscncecsovcnselonsosts 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. iii, 1888. No. 1.) 

(Contents.) The Austrian Economists and their | 

view of Value: J. Bonar. Some Precedents fol- |G. H. Ellis, Esq., 

lowed by Alexander Hamilton: C.F. Dundur. A Boston 

New View of the Theory of Wages: S. Wood. The | 

Australian Tariff Experiment: F. P. Power's... J 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences— 

Memoirs. Centennial Volume. Vol. xi, Part v, 

_ No. 6; and Part vi, No.7. Plates, 4to., 1887-88 

Proceedings, New Series. Vol. xv, Part i, plates, 
TAGs Poel ete (ayn ela 

American Economic Association. Publications. 8vo., 
1886-88— 

Vol. i No. 1. Report of the organization of the} 
American Economic Association: R. 7. Ely. Nos. 2 
and 3. Relation of the modern Municipality to the 
Gas supply: 2. J. James. No. 4. Codperation in a 
Western City: A. Shaw. No. 5. Codperation in 
New England: H. W. Bemis. No. 6. Relation of 
the State to Industrial Action: H. C. Adams .... 

Vol. ii. No.1. Three Phases of Codperation in the | 
West: A. G. Warner. No. 2. Historical Sketch 
of the Finances of Pennsylvania: 7. K. Worth- 
ington. No. 3. The Railway Question. The 
Report of the Committee on Transportation of $ The Association 
the American Economic Association, and The 
Agitation for Federal Regulation of Railways: 
LE. J. James. No.4. The Early History of the 
English Woollen Industry: W.J. Ashley. No. 5. | 
Two Chapters on the Medieval Guilds of England : 
E.R. A. Seligman. No.6. The Relation of modern 

_ Municipalities to quasi Public Works, being the 
Report of the Committee on Public Finance to 
the American Economic Association ......0.c.ccceececee: 

Vol. iii. No.1. Statisticsin Colleges: C.D. Wright. 
Sociology and Political Economy: F. H. Giddings. ) 


The Academy 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States— Contd. 

American Economic Association. Publications—Contd. 
The Legal-Tender Decisions: E. J. James. No. 2.) 
Capital and its Earnings: J. B. Clark. No. 3. 
The Manual Laboring Classes: F. 4. Walker. 
Mine Labor in the Hocking Valley : #. W. Bemis. 
Report of the Second Annual Meeting of the 
Association: R. 7. Ely. Nos. 4 and 5, Statistics ¢ The Association 
and Economics. An Outline of Statistical Science, 
with especial reference to the use of Statistics in~ 
Political Economy and Social Science. /?. MW. 
Smith. No. 6. The Stability of Prices: S. J. 


Wa i, CEP Cre + 
American Philosophical Society. Transactions. Vol. ‘ 
xvi. New series, part 2, 4to. Plates. 1888 ............ Mee Niginpe te: 


American Statistical Association. Publications. New 
series. No.1. Statistics of Water Power employed 
in manufacturing in the United States, by G. F. 
Swain. 44 pp., maps, 8vo. Boston, 1888. ................ 

Smithsonian Institution. Smithsonian Miscellaneous 

Collections. 1888— 

Vol. xxii. The Constants of Nature. Part 1. A 
Table of Specific Gravity for Solids and Liquids: 
F. W. Clarke. Index to the Literature of the 
Spectroscope : A. Tuckerman ...cscccccscscorescrssenenesenes The Institution 

Vol. xxiii. Bulletin of the Philosophical Society 
of Washington. Vols. vi—x. 1883-87. Por- 


ie: 1 | ee errr enor Orr TE es J 
Uruguay— ; 
Anuario Estadistico. Afio 1885 y afio 1886. 2 vols., ) 
la Svo. Diagram: iss cécs isa: -ccsnenues ceocesuepees nee : 
Commercio Exterior correspondiente al afo 1887 | The Bureau of Gen- 
Comparado CON 1886. ...t5....ceccrmastisamacnntss deere eral Statistics 
Direccion de Estadistica General. Cuaderno, Nos. 13 
y 14. 1883-84. Diagrams, la 8V0. .......ccescssercensencens 7 
The Uruguay Republic. Territory and Conditions. ae Cons an 
85 pp. Map, 870. 1888 ..csscsescssseesessseuennst ee ae 
pp P, SVO. 1888 s.itiitiicies neestinkeo anne nes 


Venezuela. Gaceta Oficial. (Current numbers.) 1888.... Statistical Bureau 


International— 

Commission Permanente du Congrés International de} 
Statistique. 4° Session, Paris. Procés-Verbaux des 
Séances, Programme, Bulletins, &c. 4to. 1878 

Congres Penitentiaire International, Rome. 8yo. 
1885— 

Actes publiés par, les soins du Comité exécutif. 
Tomesicetii. Portrait. 1887-88  ........sscsse 

Album. Pensées et Maximes autographiques sur 
la réforme penitentiaire recueillies a loccasion ; 
du Congrés de Rome. 1885: ...:%..1e0seeeeeee 

Congrés International pour l’unification des Poids, 


Mesures et Monnaies, tenu & Paris, 1878. (No. 2 Mrs. Levi 





Dr. F. J. Mouat 


de la Série.) Sv. | 1880 x....t0s..09iscaruiessinvee nce 


ty 

7. 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
International— Contd. 
Iuternationaler Congress fiir Hygiene und Demo- 
graphie zu Wien. 8vo. 1887— 

iv. Demographischer Congress. Arbeiten der Demo- 
graphischen Section. 5 parts, diagrams. 1887-88 
vi. Congress fiir Hygiene. Arbeiten der Hygienis- : 
chen peered oa parts, plans. 1887-88 nee e pane An gs 

List of Members, Resolutions adopted by the Con- Oe Bas duper 





gress, Catalogue of Publications, Programme, Ke. 
6 parts, plans and diagram. 1887-88 ......00.... 
Institut International de Statistique. Bulletin. Tome iii. ) 
2° livraison, année 1888. (Contents.) Local Taxa- 
tion in Great Britain: P. G. Craigie. Comparative 
Statistics of Railroad Service: A. 7. Hadley. The 
Influence of Immigration on the United States of 
America: R.-1Z, Smith. Appunti di Statistica com- | TheDirector-General 
parata dell’ emigrazione dall’ Kuropa e della immi- + of the Statistics of 
grazione in America e in Australia. Saggio di Italy 
rappresentazione della densita della popolazione 
mediante curve di livello eseguito da G. Fritszche 
per le provincie di Genova e Torino. Carta alti- 











metrica e batometrica dell’ Italia, con nota illustra- 
BAe Gd AC Gite Oe Tel l6d) cy <clevostoossancssescubevrsovccedeconaece 


(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
India, British— 

Report on Sanitary Measures in India in 1886-87, ) 
together with Miscellaneous Information up to 
June, 1888. Vol. xx. [O-5533.] 1888 ........0000. | the Record Depart- 

Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress { ment, India Office 
and Condition of India during 1886-87. ‘Twenty- 

RUA TRU GI ae ad LEGG ciss.s..c0css-hsscesesceccescneseeserene 

Review of the Trade of India in 1887-88. Foreign ) 
Sea-borne, Coasting, and trans-frontier Trade. Fol. 

Trade and N sation Monthly Accounts. Nos. 4—7, deed obama aire 
Se et eee TROP N MMS et fctiieoes{se5-c+-nebsecricsosescensoascese 

Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly meres, alguna 
Accounts. Nos. 2—-4, 1888-89. .........:ccccsssscsssseovsseeeees : 

Brnea. Its Chiefs, Agents, and Governors. 8vo. 1888 a nae Esq., 

Asiatic Society of Bengal— 

Journal. Vol. lvii, part I, Nos. 1 and 2; part mall 
DAEs art ARRCL GOP ANS SOMMER IALOS .2/.20.35.0...cccseceacesoroerereces The Society 

Proceedings. April—August, 1888. Plates ............ 

Health Society for Calcutta and its Suburbs. Journal, 

ECR DV ORL OIA T oscsvacyesesosncscsescscsenssesntsavonesnoosins 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Sessional Papers, Session 1888. Vols.— 

vii. Report of Department of Marine for 1886-87. | 
Report on Steamboat Inspection for 1887 _.... | 

viii. Report of the Department of Fisheries for | J. G. Bourinot, Esq., 
1887. Report on Lobster and Oyster Fisheries, | LL.D., Ottawa 
1888. Special Report on the Fisheries Pro- 
TECTHOM IDET RIO LEST cevasscrvesevovereevevrerrorssrnndaptess J 


* 
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Donations—Oontd. 
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(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 
Canada, Dominion of—Contd. 
Sessional Papers. Session 1888—Contd. 

ix. Report of Minister of Public Works, 1886-87.) 
Report of Minister of Railways and Canals, 
1886-87. Report of the Royal Commission 
on Railways. Railway Statistics for 1887 eee 

x. Abstract of Statements of Insurance Companies 
in Canada for 1887. Report of Superintendent 
of Insurance for 1887.) 3a n.qe5.es 

xiv. Report of the Inland Revenues for 1886-87. 
Canal Statistics for 1886. Reports on Inspec- 
tion of Weights, Measures, and Gas, also on 
Food Adulteration, 1887 ©.-)..)s.:snesaeeereeee 

xvi. Reports and Correspondence upon Provincial 
Legislation, 1885-87. Papers relating to the 
Canadian Racific Railways ..............:ccscsrssscees 

xvil. Report of the Commissioner of the North- J. G. Bourinot. aa 
West Mounted Police Force, 1887. Super--“*y 7 DO u8q:3 
annuations during 1887. Papers, &c., relating eet Et 
to the Fisheries Question j......:..<:sicsacreeneneseeetees 

Journals of the House of Commons, Session 1888. Vol. xxii 
Appendix to vol. xxii of the Journals of the House of 

Commons. Report of the Select Committee 

appointed to Investigate and Report upon alleged 
Combinations in Manufactures, Trade and Insurance 
in Canada. 1888  ...casiisqacsecrscessers eee 
Journals of the Senate of Canada. Vol. xxii, 1888 .... 
Appendices to vol. xxii of one Journals of the senate. 

Session.1888. .~Maps .2.4...i-.d.sc.+.ccopente-+od ever 
Official Report of the Danie of the House of Com- 


mons. Session 1888. Vols.iandil. 4to..... 
Report of the Select Committee on the Resources of 
the Great Mackenzie Basin. Maps. 1888.............. J) 


Report of the Superintendent of Insurance for 1887........ The Superintendent _ 
Insurance and Finance Chronicle. Sept.—Nov., 1888 .... The Editor 


Guiana, British. Report of the Registrar-General for 
1887. Hol. c.sssecsosssesgenscnnesecaenndernacenasececeeyscens eet ian 


General Sir H. W. 


prising Historical, Statistical, and General Information Norman, KG 


Jamaica. The Handbook of Jamaica for 1888-89; com- 
concerning the Island. Map, Sv0. «....1...is.sssesssssesueeiives 


The Officer Adminis- 
tering the Govern- 


Mauritius. Blue Book for the Colony of Mauritius, 
ment 


1887; with Summary,, Mol... .sscsstasc. ante 


New South Wales— 
Handbook of New South Wales for 1887 and previous | The Government 
years. Third issue. SV0. ..2:0...:ccccuBesiteonssreerele aan Statistician 


Statistical Register for the year 1887 .........sscsscssecceeeees W. Westgarth, Esq., 


London 
Tables showing the Classification of Diseases, fatal to 
both sexes under and over 5 years, and the propor- | The Government 


tions per cent. of Deaths from each cause, during Statistician 
1886 and 1887. 2 SIDS. -.ceecsese2ancssssnepresens thee 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


_ (b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions— Contd. 
New Zealand. Reports on the Mining Industry of | The Mines Depart- 


mrew Zemland, “PiatessTols 1888 ......0....:..cesscesersccesers ment 
Queensland— 
Statistics of the Colony of Queensland for 1887. 
ean hea caniaynnevnnnanenenennnscenseesvonss The Registrar-Gene- 
Supplement to the Government Gazette (containing ral of Queensland 


Vital Statistics). Nos. 18 and 46. 1888 00... 
Vital Statistics, 1886. Twenty-seventh Annual Report 
by the Registrar-Genoral  ................cccccsesssssceescnssenoees 
Report of the Registrar-General on the Returns of 
Agriculture and Live Stock for 1887 oo... 


South Australia. Report of the Board of Governors 
of the Public Library, Museum, and Art Gallery, with > The Secretary 
the Reports of the Standing Committees for 1887-88... 


Trinidad. Return showing quantity of Sugar made on] The Government 
each Estate during the year ended 30th June, 1888. Fol. Statistician 


Victoria— 

Australasian Statistics, 1887. Preliminary Return: 
JEAN TSS. S30]. SSG naa H. H. Hayter, Esq., 

Victorian Year Book for 1887-88. (Fifteenth Year of - C.M.G., Govern- 
Issue.) Vol.i. Introductory Remarks, Population, | ment Statist 
Finance, Vital Statistics. 6 copies. 8V0. ........0... of 

Victorian Year Book for 1886-87. (Fourteenth Year| The Agent-General 
UC AG EV sfc RM ane Oe eee ' ~6for Victoria, London 


The Gold Fields of Victoria. Reports of the Mining | 
‘Registrars for the quarter ended 30th June, iss 

aineret DiGi ee Pins Harsscebe tee whienatis cs sdivecteases. seensanenosieceressteeters The Department of 
nual Report of the Secretary for Mines and Water > Mine 
Supply, on the working of the Regulation and a 
Inspection of Mines and Mining Machinery Act 
BRA ee LOAM eee akc eviiacttetedecctaosondostvessatsasie. 2} 





Royal Society of Victoria. Transactions and Proceed- ie doer 
ings. Vol. xxiv, parts 1 and 2. Plates, 8vo. 1887-88 A 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 


Agricultural Returns of Great Britain, with Abstract The omeciee real 
Returns for the United Kingdom, British Posses- io artint : 
sions, and Foreign Countries, 1888. [C-5493.] 1888 ek 


- Board of Trade Journal. October—December, 1888 ....The Board of Trade 
Customs. Thirty-second Report of the Commissioners 
of Customs on the—, for the year ended 31st March | The Commissioners 
Boe PAL 625 ccn.iyccntenravessasbasensdecasostonst 
Local Government Board— 

Tenth Annual Report, 1880-81. Supplement con- 
taining Report and Papers on the use and 
influence of Hospitals for Infectious J)iseases. 
PCR 6200.4) TEBE i acisc.cciette) Shecieanatecnsnssee 

Seventeenth Annual Report, 1887-88. Diagrams,| The Local Govern- 
POT AD 2D. | LBBB ficicscsasacesenssceserceorareseaess ment Board 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
United Kingdom— Contd. 
Statistical Abstract for the several Colonial and other 
Possessions of the United Kingdom in each per The Board of Trade 
from 1873-87. 25th No. [C-5507.] 1888 ............ 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Returns. September— 
November, 1888 ........0..::cty..ceetetscssnveds nen aaa ¥ 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues. Sixty-sixth 
Report of the Commissioners of—, (251). 1888 .... 
City of London Livery Companies Commission. ) 
Report and Appendix. Vol. iti. [C-4073—i1.] 1884 
Historical Manuscripts Commission. Ninth and 
Tenth Reports, with Appendices. 1885-87................ 
Police (Counties and Boroughs). Reports of Inspec- { Mrs 
tors for 1887.. (19)! 1888) 3.20.20: r ; 
Savings Banks, Return. (28.) 1886 ..........-.csssscesseseees 
Sugar Bounties Conference. Correspondence and 
Proceedings of the—. [OC-5259 and C-5260.] 1888 
Trade Reports, Miscellaneous Series. [C-4916.] 1887) 


} The Commissioners — 





Levi 





England— 
Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven other | The Registrar-Gene- — 
great Towns. (Weekly Returns.) (Current numbers) ral of England 
British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. 4 parts, | The Trustees of the 
440 BSS ea ees Sass OER swisiavedobvoosdecened hi aeaeaa Museum 
Metropolitan Board of Works— 
Annual Reports for 1864-65 to 1887, 24 vols. 
BVO. scssesecsssstetandontotonava sdpa lecceetee aed hehe aan 
Accounts in abstract showing the Receipts and 
Expenditure, also Summary Statements of all 
Contracts entered into, and of Moneys owing to, . 
and Debts and, Liabilities owing by the Board, for } "76, Aeueheitam 
the years 1856-57 to 1887. 32 parts. Fol............ 
A collection of miscellaneous Returns and Reports 
relating to the Coal and Wine Dues, Drainage of 
London, Street Improvements, Water Supply, 
Rating, &e. 1865-88. 8vo.and fol. 41 parts... ] 
Manchester— 
Royal Jubilee Exhibition, 1887. Report of the 
Executive Committee. Plans and Diagrams. 8vo. > Sir Joseph C. Lee 


L888 \sisccec-cacntevetetondheceedesnes sneer tkeemande tains teen ann 
Thirty-sixth Annual Report on the Working of the : 
Public Free Libraries, 1887-88. 80. ......ssccecessesee } Be Hs 
Ireland— 


Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the 


principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Weekly Re-. The Registrar-Gene- 


turns.) ‘(Current numbers) ¥..4.1.4.:..-.-0.: eee 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to June, Births and rl oe 
Deaths to September, 1888. No. 99 ......sseseecceceneee 3 


The Registrar-Gene- 


principal Towns. (Weekly and Monthly Returns.) Fal of Scoklant 


Scotland. Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight 
(Current. numbers) 5.¢..v2ivains dons ste eedaccesee ee 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(d) Authors, &c. 


_ Agriculture. Our Depressed—. “ From Hand to Mouth.” 
Be RAE te UOT LES 15 sons esccknisces csaveninsecdetasveceetes 
ANDERSON (Sir JAMES). Cables in time of War, &c. | C. M. Kennedy, Esq., 
BN eee SAU ec tooh cyan tsansposesi ic ssrtyecastocedoeessoccones C.B. 
Baxer (A.). Southern Servia as a British Market. 
ATER et SMEG ws sn én casase udva ed ck raven voce socevics 4 


BorsaRi (FERDINANDO). Geografia Etnologica e Storica 
della Tripolitania Cirenaica e Fezzan con cenni sulla Phe Authae 
Storia di queste regioni e sul Silfio della Cirenaica. " 


ee PAV ON BOM POO SN etsesis..acecesocstvescscacesesvecesecessons 

Bousne (STEPHEN). Index-Numbers as illustrating the 
Progressive Exports of British Produce and Manu- 3 
AER Gap ete oti) | 1S Sy ee a 

Brown (MainwarineG). The Wealth and Annual 
Production of New Zealand. 24 pp.,12mo. Dune- s 
SN Ra Se ee ee LEE, 622 o cadena de donc cssadtesaviedeonasoscooeste 


Cospen (RicHARD). The Three Panics: an historical Ata Toe 
PP DISCU Os 2OG CeO AGB oe cictsiccscoessrsoessee asiad 
Coauuan (T. A.). The Wealth and Progress of New 
South Wales, 1886-87. xviii + 577 pp., map, 8vo. » W. Westgarth, Esq. 
ec ike cai! ie ents sesceosonsnsacooseneitenssoees 
Cournot (AuGustTIN). Recherches sur les Principes Pentosser Tie hoc 
Mathématiques de la Théorie des Richesses. xi iiepp | allo MA 
1 plate of diagrams, 8vo. Paris, 1838  ...........ceteecees arabes 
CrickmMay (H.). Two Years’ Gladstonism. The) 
Foreign and Domestic Policy of England, 1869-70. | 
ogee te ah 1 Sa a aaa | Mrs, Levi 
Downe (CHarurs H.). Measures and Weights of j 
the Metric System, with English Equivalents. Illus- 
SPEC GTS Tse oo a 
Fenton (J. J.). The Public Finances, Loans, and 
Statistics of Australia and Tasmania. 31 pp., sos} The Author 
AUTO (ees OR a ous 
GorraAND (LEoroup). Extract from a Treatise upon 
French Mercantile Law and the Practice of the > Mrs. Levi 


BN OL Cie iares cs secesesnsncepersesasenen-sosneee 
GRIFFIN (G. W.). New South Wales: Her Commerce : 
and Resources. 293 pp.,8vo. Sydney, 1888................ i W. Westgarth, Esq. 


Haee@arp (F. 1.). Railways. Passenger Train Traffic 
and the Receipts an<t Cost per train mile considered. > The Author 
12 pp., 8vo. Tunbridge Wells, 1888 ............ Be SB tiseets 
Harpwick (Cuarss). The Present Insurance Crisis. | yr. poy 
SR LO eae tesa tnso Keay itowncrersssup Sis anesiasoecesenee ae : 
Iversen (C. A.). Nogle Oplysninger om Kjobenhayns ; ; 
Reise, i cade sdasst 1731-1888. 22 pp., so. epee Studnitz, 
I SRN Cie Se Re elec thece, kaise -.eisieraree “+ apes ar 7 
Jeans (J. 8.). The Reconstruction and Revival o \ 
Cola. BNI EE TEES Sa UT 
JOHNSTON (Rev. James). Corrected Statistics of the) 
Church of Scotland. 16 pp., 8vo. Glasgow, 1874. .... | 
LEVASSEUR (Emizz). La Statistique Officielle en France. 
ee ep OLN BIO A LOGO oes skcesecscnaternapeearasgcligansectasces - 
Levi hee ‘ pete legs 
The Education of the Merchant. 16 pp., 8vo. | 
a eee roto rea hncts inv sides tionns nad drown sane pite 
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Donations—Contd. 
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(d) Authors, &c.— Contd. 
Levi (Leone)— Contd. 

The Theory and Practice of the Metric System of ) 
Weights and Measures. Second edition. vi+130 pp., 
BVO. LBTLE chccesncosscinsosestssettnette sete teesirasen eae aan 

Estimate of the amount of Taxation falling on the 
Working Classes of the United Kingdom. 31 pp., 
BVO. - 1873. ..ec.c.cccsecsecestontonacecensebuteelteleten, tee aaa 

Work and Pay: or Principles of Industrial Economy. 
Two courses of Lectures to Working Men... with ! 
Report of the Committee of the British Association 
on Combinations of Labourers and Capitalists. 
151 .pp., 8¥0. 1877. hicciycccatvesstee steer 

War and its Consequences. Economical, Commercial, 
Financial, and Moral. With proposals for the 
Establishment of a Court of International Refer- 
ence and Arbitration. 94 pp., portrait, 8vo. 1881 

The Depression in Trade, its Causes and Remedies. 
The ‘‘ Pears”’ Prize Essays by Edwin Goadby and 
William Watt. With an Introductory Paper by —. 
xx1x'+ 99 pp., 8v0. (1885 <:..50..,.ce-speeeeeotnees eee 

The Conditions of Success in Emigration. 15 pp., 
BVO: L886 ....dccdsedthonssetesenedhcsetaess- tena ne ites 

The Revival of Italian Industry. 12. pp. .....0:.c.dcecce00 

Mauer (C.). Statistique Médicale de Rochefort (Cha- 
rente Inférieure). xili+ 389 pp., plan and diagram, > Dr. F. J. Mouat 

Svo. Paris, 1874. ..)..inisleadiedeclesnteds ales e eee eee 

Mayr (Gror@ von). Die Quellen der Sozialstatistik 

mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die Einrichtungen ter The Author 

Arbeiterversicherung. 59 pp., 8vo. Rome, 1888 ...... 

Mouryart (Micuart G.) The Growth of American 

Industries and Wealth. 15 pp., 8vo. 1888................ } 

NEwpeGArE (C. N.) Five Letters on the Balance of 

Trade. Third edition. xxxix + xxix + 13 pp., 8vo. 

L870 viscssosseasnsttonsnssssans lek cebu sys iaey: cen ase tne at Mrs. Levi 

OxosuI (M.). Le Japon. Jadis et Aujourd’hui. 23 pp., | 
8vo. oyon, 1887 ..5..h cstv eer a 
PETERSEN-STuDNITZ (ALEKSIS). Forhandlingerne paa 
det Nordiske Nationalékonomiske Méde i Kj saan The Author 
1888. 283 pp., 8vo. Kjébenhavn, 1888. .............cc0e 
Ross (Acustin). El Impuesto al Ganado Arjentino. 
Folleto de Actualidad, 60 pp., 8vo. Valparaiso, 1888. 5 
ScHARLING (Dr. Wittram). Die Jetzige Geschifts- Mester 
stille und das Gold. 31 pp., 8vo. Jena [1886] ........ i witepr 
SCHNAPPER-ARNDT (Dr. G.). Zar Methodologie sozialer 

Enquéten. Mit besonderem Hinblick auf die neuer- 

lichen Erhebungen tiber den Wucher auf dem Lande. M. FB, Auten 

46 pp., 8vo. Frankfurt, 1888 12...2.).41, dentee ee 

Smiru (C.M.). Trade Depression and Wasted Resources. 

41 pp., 8vo. Sydney, 1887. a7 ee 

SMITH (GuoraR). Stephen Hislop, Pioneer, Missionary, 

and Naturalist in Central India from 1844-63. x + $ The Author 

386 pp. Portrait and illustrations, 8vo. 1888............ ; 

Smiry (Samvzt). The Industrial Training of Destitute) 

Children, 24 pp., Svoset1885 1... c:-1...0teaeieaeene ane 

SéprrnHorm (J. N.). The Ratio of Value between Gold 
and Silver as Money. 56 pp., 8V0O. 1884 seen 








+ Mrs. Levi 





> 


i Mrs. Levi 


Mrs. Levi 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
TREATT (FRANK B.). Some Sociological Phases of 
Strikes. 12 pp., 8vo. Sydney, 1888. (Six copies) .... 
Van DE LinpE (GERARD). A Merchant’s Accounts. 
POCOMUIMOI GD. eOV0. LESS a......-c.cccscessecsececens 4 
Watras (Leon). Eléments d’Economie Politique Pure. 
197 pp., diagrams, 8vo. Lausanne, 1877... 
WATERHOUSE (ALFRED). A Chapter in the History of 
Strikes. 22 pp., 8vo. Manchester, 1865. ............0.0.. 
Wemyss (Haru oF). Socialism at St. Stephen’s, 1886 
and 1887, with Appendix of Socialistic Acts and Bills, The Author 
By ee NM VE on cc cevnecgascescsdesacenecessasensanesecsns 
Westgarth, (William)— 
The Battle between Free Trade and Protection in 
Be eR AG. | LSB 6.00202, .-seescescessinterncoseons 
Sketch of the Nature and Limits of a Science of 
Economics. Second issue. 47 pp., 8vo. 1887......... 


\ The Author 


Mrs. Levi 


Mrs. Levi 


(e) Societies, &c. (British).* 


Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants. Return of 


the Hours of Duty and Rates of Wages paid to Rail- 
way Servants on the principal Lines in Great Britain. a 
Pyle Se BESS a a Ae 
Association of Chambers of Commerce. Report and 
Resolutions of the General Meeting held at Cardiff, 
BSE Fe MAN oT POU a0 leo, 6 -tiscoesanacsnsgsescodnsceasden-consesenes 
Association for the Consideration of the Amalgamation ] 
of Manchester and Salford. Report of the Joint | 
Executive Committees .. . together with the Reports + The Association 
of the Consulting Accountant and the various Sub- 
Committees. Fol. Manchester, 1888..............sscesees J 
British Iron Trade Association. Production of open- 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel, and Pig Iron, in the first 
eS ECE els ciccs coc ccassssesvonssssoeranecceasancensoos 
Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland. Catalogue of ae Tharkecie 
Library. November, 1888. 108 pp., 8vo. Edinburgh | 
Glasgow Philosophical Society— 
Proceedings, 1887-88. Vol. xix. Plates and diagrams.... The Society 
President’s Address. “'Ticketed Houses” of Glasgow... 
and on the amelioration of the lives of their occu- 
pants. By James B. Russell, M.D. Diagrams, 8vo. 
ae a Ee isascscanoeass-onosrecscsoscssrscsorsscasoeerestes 
Hull Incorporated Chamber of Commerce and Shipping. ae C. M. rece Esq., 
Annual Report of the Council ...1888. 8vo............. 
Institute of Actuaries. Journal. Part 4 of vol. xxvii. 
Ne a Ey, Lag oisitacascsepscncsssusessacesscencararessoos 
Institute of Bankers. Journal. October and November, | 
Er nosso nbn onseocnsndenavnesosarsesnnedsanccdones 2 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Proceedings. No. 3. 
1888. Plates, 8V0. .se.- = hea ee ' Hee AB aoe 
Joint Stock Companies. Remarks on the Bill in Planer) 
to—, introduced into Parliament... in 1888, and on | C. M. Kennedy, Esgq., 
Contemplated Legislation in reference to those Cor- C.B. 
PER EIOMV OD LOSS 5p -00.0c0----ncn-anoaserercoracorsesentverosverssees 


C. M. Kennedy, Esq., 
O.B. 


bP) 


The Author 


The Institute 


* Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various countries 
or possessions to which they belong. 
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Donations—Contd. ‘ 





Donations. | By whom Presented. ; 


(e) Societies, &c. (British)—Contd. 
London Chamber of Commerce. Journal. Nos. 79—82.] The Chamber of 
TB88 rssaiibscadescdecavesequsoagans cone ctevgs cote ondessehtee taal nna tae Commerce 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. Memoirs The Societ 
and Proceedings. Fourth series. Vol.i. Plates. Mee See ee 
Newport (Mon.) Chamber of Commerce. Fourth Annual | C. M. Kennedy, Esq., 


Report. (8v0. 71888 ii.0.-.:..-iasoeaa ee C.B 
Royal Agricultural Society. Journal. Second series. . 
Vol. xxiv, partii.. Plates. .1888 2.7080. ee pile Soil 
Royal Geographical Society. Proceedings. September— 
December, 1888 i.cccc.iissticcteacacscccosecsoelasteeeuteens ves et eae ze 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. Medico- 
Chirurgical Transactions. Vol. 71. Plates. 1888 .... 4 
Royal Society. Proceedings. No. 271. 1888 .............:0000 bs 
Royal United Service Institution. Journal. Yol. xxiii. Poe 
Wo. 145; 18887 ccc en i tench leon 
Society of Arts. Journal. (Current numbers.) 1888....... The Society 
Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland. Opening 
Address for the Session 1888-89. By Dr. T. W. 2 
Grimshaw. (In slip) yoc..s.cjseen ss opie ee 
Seabee iar a maalgiy Vol. xxi, parts The Tisttation 


Taras Cone Lenn A ee 





(f) Periodicals, &c. (British) .* 


Athensum:) Uh6 ai cata eee ee eee Current numbers | The Editor 
Bankers’ Magazine (London), The ........ i i 
Building Societies and Land Com- 
panies’ Gazette, {Dhel .X.:i0,.cv-catrescsrs ae : a 
Commercial World,’ Pitecs, o.c:.ccsse-c0re eae 5 - 
HicOnOMiist; LO. ..2c0750 tris oe Ooaecaer eee! i ass 
Fireman, The: sik Oi Witch eee eenmeene pap 
Insurance and Finance Leader, The........ Bs 
as Post Dhe Vite. cetera / sg 3 
a Record Theis vecmseceecce neers 3 Me 
a Observers NGac tere tne aes 7 hi 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ............ ~ a 
Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, The ........ B y 
Machinery Markot,)'The <7...\csscsssescosseausese He 3 
a Ea bh eMenrte Wrampe tere Reser rie hia aha tn eb ss ; 
Policy-Holder, Journal, The ino cere: 6 + 
Railway’ Press, Vie ncn. ste epee * < 
Review, Thes. shi eae eee oF Hy 
Sanitary: Record) Due 135 sacri cee 3 re 
Shipping World? Phe lng eee ee = ¥ 
Statist, Vheve gece ey eteee eee x os 


* Foreign and Colonial Periodicals will be found under the various countries 
or possessions in which they are issued. 
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YEAR 1888. 


AGRICULTURE. Agriculture and Prices in the Seventeenth Century. 
[From “The Economist Monthly Trade TA ” of 10th 
March, 1888] . ; A : ; ‘ é j 


Review of work on this subject by Professor J. E. Thorold Rogers 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. See Books. 


Batrour (Dr. T. Graham, F.R.S.). The Inaugural Address of, as 
President of the Royal Statistical or Delivered 20th Novem- 
ber, 1888 ; ‘ : : i 


References to deceased Fellows 
Proposed to deal with some of the errors which may arise in the use of figures 


Physique of the people = : A : 
Inquiry as to physical degeneration . ° ° - 
Recruiting figures. : - : : = é 


Chest measurements . 

Returns as to recruits show that in the six years 1864-69 the proportion 
rejected was 398°2 per 1,000; in the five years 1870-74 it was 314°6; in the 
five years 1875-79 it was 289°2; and in the six years 1880-85 it was 299° 5 « 


Comparison of standards; table : 
Instances of erroneous conclusions drawn from the recruiting returns ‘ 
Influence of reduction of the boned of continuous service in the tropics ou 
home death-rate. . : , . ¥ 3 3 
Comparisons with German army 5 ° . . 
Report of select committee of the House of Commons F . 2 
Application of vital statistics to finance ; 3 : 


Checks on the pension list 

Table showing the number of reeruits for the army medically inspected in 
each year from 1864 to 1885 inclusive, and the numbers rejected; exclusive 
of those returned as “under height, ”» “under chest measurement, ‘ 
‘apparent age not in accordance with, general order,” “‘marks of punish- 
ment or of letters D. or B. C.,” and unfit within first three months of 
setyice”  . ‘ : . . . 


Proceedings : 


Vote of thanks Li ict by aa. R. Giffen and ae by Dr. pees and 
carried : “ : 


BanxineG, Mathematical Theory of (see Edgeworth) ‘ : 
Banxine. London clearing, and the average amount of promissory 
notes in circulation in England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, 
for 1887 . : ‘ : ‘ a : ° : ‘ : 
Bank oF Enauanp— 
weekly returns of the issue and banking departments for 1887 . 
Berurn, Wages of the Working Classes. See Wages . : 2 
Birris. See Registration. 
Booxs. German Literature in 1886-87 ‘ : F ; : 


Comparative table of German publications, 1886-87, from the ‘ Borsenblatt ” 
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Books—contd. 
English Literature in 1887. : : : , ; . 164-6 


Extract from the “ Publishers’ Circular,” with analytical table of books 
published in 1887, and ¢able comparing classification of books published in 
1886-87. . 5 5 6 ; ; 5 - 164-6 


American Literature in 1886-87 . F it, ee R . 166 


Extract from the “ Publishers’ Circular,” with ¢able showing the number of 
entries made in 1886-87 in the “ Publishers’ Weekly ” ‘ : - 166 


Notes on Economical and Statistical Works: 


Nicholson (J. Shield). “A Treatise on Money and Essays on Present 
Monetary Problems” 169 
Horton (S. Dana). ‘*The Silver Pound and England’s Monetary Policy since 
the Restoration, together with the History “of the Guinea illustrated by 


contemporary documents ” 172 
Ward (T. H.). “The Reign ‘of Queen Victoria, a Survey of Fifty Years of 

Progress” . ‘ 176 
Hitchcock (Dr. E.), assisted ‘by Dr. HL. H. Seelve. “The ‘Anthropometric 

Manual of Amherst College (1861-62 2—1886-87 inclusive) ” age n Ae Wis, 
Raffalovich (A.). “‘ Le Logement de l’ouvrier et du pauvre” 179 
Hauser (Von Dr. E.). “ Die Entwickelung der Viehzucht in Preussen von 

1816 bis 1883” 181 
Ashley (W. J.). “ Publications of the American Economic Association. The 

Karly History of the English Woollen Industry” . ° : a. Ade 


Treasury Department. Wool and Manufactures of Wool. Special Report.. 
Preparéd by the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department. 
Washinstan 1887 . 183 
ce Abstract. of the Foreign Commerce of Europe, Australasia, Asia, and Africa, 
1873-85.” No.1. Prepared from Official Returns, and reduced to American 
Money, Weights, and Measures. Washington, 1887 : 184 
Wright (Carroll D.). “Hand Labour in Prisons. A Letter in response to an 
inquiry from His Excellency Oliver Ames, Governor of Massachusetts.” 
Boston, 1887 : 184 
— “Problems of the Census.” Opening address before the American Social 
Science Association at Saratoga, 5th September, 1887. Boston, 1887 - 185 
— American Economic Association. “The study of Statistics in Colleges. 





Boston, 1887” ; . 5 3 A 6 : - SS: 
Farrer (T. H.). “Observations on the connection between Gold, Credit, and 
Prices ecameee . 98 
The Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. ii, Nos. 1—8. Boston - 401 
Beauregard (P. V.). ‘Essai sur la Théorie du Salaire. La Main d’@uvre 
et son Prix” . . > 5 - 404 
Michel (G.). “ Vauban.—Dime Royale e 407 
Braun (Von Dr. Heinrich). “ Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. 
Herausgeben ” 410 
Graham (W.). “The One-Pound Note in the Rise and Progress of Banking 
in Scotland, and its adaptability to England” 410 


Rawson (Sir R. W.). “Synopsis of the ‘Tariffs and Trade of the British 
Empire.” Prepared and presented to the Commercial Sub-Committee of 
the Imperial Federation League by the Chairman, Sir Rawson W. Rawson, 
K.C.M.G., C.B 4 - 412 
Howard (J. ). Y Estimate of the Value of farm products sold? 413 
Levasseur (E.). “Statistique de la Superficie et de la Population des 
Contrées de la Terre.” Bulletin de l’Institut Tnternational de Statistique. 413 


Ingram (J. K.), “A History of Political Economy ” - 5 - 654 
Sidgwick (H.). “The Principles of Political Beonomy si ° ° - 636 
Molinari (G. de). “La Morale Economique” 659 
McDonnell(W.). “A History and Criticism of the Various Theories of Wages ” 661 
Salerno (G. R.). “Scienza delle Finanze” . : : - 662 
Leroy-Beaulieu (Paul). “ Précis d’Economie Politique ” A 663 
Final Report of the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the Recent 
Changes in the Relative Values of the Precious Metals. 827 
Smith (Richmond Mayo). 1. “Statistics and Economics.” (Vol. iii, Nos. 4 
and 5 of the publications of the American Economic Association) . - 835 
2. The National Bureau of L abour and Industrial Depressions.” (The 
“Political Science Quarterly,” vol. i, No. 3) 835 
3. “ Wage Statistics and the next Census of the United States. 2? A (S Quarterly 
Journal of Economics,” vol. ii, No. 4) : 835 — 
4, 5, 6. “Control of Immigration. eC Rolitical Science Quarterly,” vol. iii, 
Nos. 1—3) . > 5 : ‘ F ; ; - 835 
Bootn (Charles). Condition and Occupations of the People o East 
London and Hackney, 1887 ; : ; 4 ; + ae 


I. Introduction: the paper is a continuation of the one in May, 1887, and 
the system of the paper has been applied to the district of Hackney school 
board division : : , . “ * - 276 
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BootuH (Charles). Condition, &c., of the People—contd. 


Some of the former fables have been revised and altered, and are now 
repeated with fresli ones relating to East London . 277 
Replies to criticisms on his division of the people into “ poor * and « very 
poor ” E c Pais! 
The conclusions arrived at are built on three assumptions : _ 
(1.) That the numbers of married men with school children in each section 
by employment imply a similar proportion in the same sections of married 
men without school children, and of other male adults: (2.) That the 
number of children of school age in each section implies the existence of 
brothers and sisters, older and younger, to be found living under the same 
home conditions: (3.) That the condition as to poverty of those with 
children at school in each section will safely represent the condition of the 
whole section 279 
II. Description of district : the area under consideration, ” explained with 
diagram 279-83 
III. Séctions and classes. The sections by occupation are more detailed 
than was the case in the Tower Hamlets. The classes are— 


A. The lowest class of occasional labourers, loafers, and semi-criminals, 283 
ot oo earnings—“ very poor’ - c é : - =—-283 
- Intermittent earnings te i) ; 
D. Small regular earnings \ together the “ poor 5 ° - = 283 
K, Regular standard earnings—above the line of oe < ZOD 
F. Higher class labour . ° ° ° 5 - 283 
G. Lower middle class. : ° c 6 4 . 283 
H. Upper middle class .. c - és : - 283 
Percentage table of classes. 284 
IV. Division of the population by sections, and working ji in per centages, table 285-7 
Percentages of artizans, table. 288 
V. The classes: Explanation of the numbers and earnings “of the several 
classes, tables ; 4 : - “ 6 - 288-93 


VI. The question of poverty— 

Omitting Class A, which rather involves the question of disorder, we have 
Classes B, C, and D, as containing the true problem of poverty. Some 
aspects of this problem examined, and the Ugo divided according to 


age, sex, &c., table ; : mn 5 RAUB 
Distinction between poverty, want, and distress ° ° : - 294 
Analysis of causes of “ great pov erty,” tables . ° : « 295-6 
Incapacity for work . 296 
The large proportion of people who are continually short of work, and how 
they employ their time : : ee PETE 
The relation of unemployed labour to industry 298 
Disadvantages of the present plan of distribution of work among the 
different classes. é 299 
VII —A comparison of the East End with the rest of London— 
fi). Poverty, tables ° 0 0 - 3800-5 
(ii). Industry, zuble of occupations ; “ - - 9805-8 
Conclusion . . : : - 3809 
Appendix A. Table of sections and classes— 
1. Shoreditch  . ; c : 5 c - 310-11 
3. Bethnal Green - 5 . : . 5 - 812-13 
3. Whitechapel . é ° : “ : - 9814-15 
4. St. George’s in the East . c : : - . 9316-17 
5. Stepney c ° : : 2 .* - 9818-19 
6. Mile End Old Town . : ‘ : - : - 3820-21 
7. Poplar : 5 . ° : : “ - 822-8 
8. Hackney s ‘ : : é é s - 824-5 
9. Kast London . ; ‘ b : c - 3826-7 
10. East London and Hackney : 328-9 
— B. Table showing the number of acres which have been deducted 
from each parish as being used for non-residential Be bese: é 5 Bil 
—C. Table of Metropolitan pauperism . : - POOL 
Discussion on Mr. Booth’s Paper: 
Scott (F.) 
Had entered upon a similar work at Manchester to that of Mr. Booth «4882 
Giffen (R.) 
Acknowledged the great value of Mr. Booth’s labours . : - 3832-3 


Rawson (Sir R. W.) 


Hoped that the example of Mr. Booth would lead to the extension of 
inquiries throughout the whole kingdom, so as to bring into prominence 
the special features of our destitute population ; and aid the discovery of 
some means of elevating them and reducing the distress . ~« 333-4 


Loch (C. 8.) 


Said that the problem appeared to be how 83 per cent. of the population 
could save or help the remaining 17 per ceut. If the remedy did not lie 
in relief, it would seem to lie in the self-helping agencies of es 
school education and thrift . . ° ° . 384 
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Boorn (Charles). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Lakeman (J. K.) 


There were many things to which attention might be directed, so that 


poverty and destitution might be removed . . . . . 
Lawrence (Rev. F.) 
Drew attention to overcrowding in small country villages . . ° 


Carbutt (EH. H.) 


It was only by discussing these matters, by everybody bringing forward the 
knowledge he possessed on one particular point, that a solution of the 
problem could be arrived at He did not believe that charity would be 
the means of doing away with the evil. What was wanted was that the 
lower classes should become discontented with their position, and set to 
work to improve it . : ° < . : ° . 


Mathias (J. M.) 


Said that the Tower Hamlets received the pauperism of the country and the 
pauperism from abroad also. As one of the working class he expressed, 
on behalf of his fellow workmen and himself, his heartfelt thanks to 
Mr. Booth for his able paper C i = ° . 4 


Kerrigan (T. EH.) 
He had been in the very slums of Japan and China, but he could honestly 


say that for downright outrageous laziness, that of the “loafer” portion 
of the East End of London exceeded every other part of the globe 3 


Powell (F. 8.) 


In our present social system there was a firm and solid foundation of good, 
and the evil was lessening . . . . . . . 


Schloss (D. F.) 


Pointed out that we had heard much about those who had failed, but know- 
ledge was wanted about those who had succeeded . : A * 


Hicks (Mrs. A.) 


A house to house visitation was made in the north-west district of London, 
and in sixty streets 1,300 men were found to have been out of employment 
for at least a month. Each of those men represented a distinct family, 
which probably averaged six persons, so that there were 7,800 human 
beings on the verge of “starvation . “ ° A . ° 


Booth (C.), reply : 
The paper he had read was a mere skeleton; the flesh and blood had yet to 
be added. He was thankful to say that he was now getting the co-opera- 


tion of others in the work, and he Se that by their assistance a solid 
value would be given to it . 5 6 : . 


Bourne (8.) Index Numbers as I eras the Prod a Exports 
of British Produce and Manufactures : , : : 


A paper read at the Aberdeen Meeting of 1885 anlar eee to show the 
“ Use of Index Numbers in the Investigation of ‘I'rade Statistics,” and set 
forth in several forms the comparisons which might thus be made between 
the exports 8f 1883 and previous years The publications of the Board of 
Trade since that date enable similar calculations to be made for the four 
later years, and it is thought that these figures may be interesting as an 
addendum to those then produced . . 

Table —British goods exported in 1887 compared with those of 1883 

B.—Exports “of British produce and manufactures for the five years 
ending with 1887, in index numbers on the basis of 1883, viz., 1,000 repre- 
senting 240 million £, with those numbers as they would have been at the 
prices ‘of 1883 (the black figures being at 1883 prices) : . : 

Conclusions and inferences . ‘ are 3 : af ° 


BRAMWELL (Lord). Economic Science and Statistics. The Address 
of the President of Section F of the British Association, at Bath, 





September, 1888 . 5 : . : ‘ : . : 
Political economy. as a science ‘ . ‘ . . ° 
Usuary laws . ° . ; 
Political economy has ‘made the workman a free man- : : . 
Advantages of following right rules . Z E A . : 
Precepts. of the science : ° 4 c é : : 
Socialism é ‘ 5 c . 
Parliament and interferences with liberty : 3 5 . . 
Protection, “fair trade,’ and population ° - ‘ . 


Britis Assoctation. Address of the President of Section F— 
Economic Science and Statistics, at the Fifty-Eighth Meeting, 
held at Bath, in September, 1888 (see Bramwell) 3 . . 
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see Germany : 


Crnsvs (IMPERIAL) of 1891. Report of a committee with reference to 


the census of 1891, recommending that the census should be taken 
every five years, and that the Census Act be passed in 1889, and 
that a census branch of the General Register Office be formed . 


CoLMER (J.G.). Some Canadian Railway and Commercial Statistics 


Rapid extension of railways in Canada owing to State assistance - ° 
First railway opened in 1837 in Quebec: é : 5 : A 
Subsequent railway progress . . ; c 


The position of Canadian railways as investments examined, showing that 
there are 565 millions sterling earning dividend out of 585 millions 


invested capital . ° - : ° “ A . 
The Grand Trunk Railway. Se ° . 
Railways worked by the Government show a net loss - 


The financial position of Canadian railways on the whole is very satisfactory. 
The total capital is $653,376,144, but of this $156,904.449 must be 
ee as egrcoune State aid, leaving 8497471, 704 subscribed pe: the 
public ¢ é 

Traffic and working expenses for ten years, table C 

Many hundreds of miles of the railways constructed since 1880 run through 
districts very thinly inhabited at present, and have not yet made any 
appreciable effect upon the above returns. The passenger traffic has how- 
ever increased by more than 50 per cent. since 1877, freight traffic by 
130 per cent., earnings by 83 per cent., while the working expenses are 
only 60 per cent. higher than they were. The proportion of bist 
expenses to receipts in 1877 was 81 per cent., in 1886 it was 72 per cent. 

The position of Manitoba, table : 

Railway construction in ‘the north-west and in British Columbia has aided 
emigration and united the Dominion both commercially and politically 

Commerce. has progressed as follows:—1868-71, $145,142, g74s ibe 


$200, 914,189 ; 1877-81, $1475,817,472; 1882-86, $209, itliniitey “3 
The import trade, 1875- 85, table . c . 
Statistics of manufacturing industries, 1871- 81, table é . : 
Development of local industries, 1868-86, table ° . 


The public revenue in the same time has advanced from 16s. $d. to “288. 6d. 
per head; and the net public debt from $45,728,641 to $223,174,107. 
The net interest payable per head has only increased from 5s. 4d. to 6s. 8d., 
which is owing to the improvement in the national credit . 

Exports: minerals, fisheries, forest products, animals and their produce, 
agricultural products, and manufactures. 

Total outside trade of the Dominion amounts to $39" 57 per head, divided 
into imports $21°78 per head, and exports $1779. This compares very 
favourably with the United States, whose imports are equal to $10°84 per 
head, and exports $11'59, the total being $22°43, or in favour of Canada to 
the extent of $1714 per head J ° : . 

Canadian Pacific Railway, its origin and construction, 

Its future from imperial and commercial points of view 

Canadian canals and shipping interests 4 : 

The increase in popwation in Canada and the other colonies, and the conse- 
quent growth of commerce and mutual interests, must benefit both the 
colonies and the mother country, and add to the wealth, strength, and 


. e 





power of the whole Empire. < : 
Appendix. Table A. Progress of railway construction in Canada. . 
Table B. Railways in Canada i in 1867 . a A 

C. Total exports and imports of Canada, 1868 86 Bi < “ 

—  D. Principal manufactures in Canada in 1881 . ° . < 

— E. Exports of Canada, 1868-86 : “ : : : 

—— F. Distances to Australia and the East - é : : 

— G. Railways in Canada 2 : . - ‘ ¢ 


Discussion on Mr. Colmer’s Paper: 
Bernard (W. L.) 


When they considered that the capital sunk in the railways of Great Britain 
exceeded even the money invested in the national debt of the United 
Kingdom, it was very remarkable that a young country like Canada, with 
only 5 millons of population, should have such a vast railway system, and 
he thought it presaged very great results for the future of that country . 


Baden-Powell (Sir G., M.P.) 


Dwelt upon the advantages of the Canadian Pacific Railway . ° b 


Powell (F. Sharp, M.P.) 


Also referred to the Canadian Pacific Raiiway, and said that a Frenchman 
a hundred years ago had said that that was the true road to China, and he 
called it La Chine rapid; that prophecy was repeated as a joke in 1871, 
but that which was a jest then was an accomplished fact now, and the 
railway brought China 1,000 miles nearer Liverpool than any other route . 
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CotmER (J. G.). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Mosse (J.) 


Said that in contrast to the Inter-Colonial Railway, which from first to last 
occupied some fifty years in cogitation and construction, the expedition 
practised on the Canadian Pacific Railway was most extraordinary. The 
works on 1,910 miles of main lize were commenced in May, 1881, and 
completed in December, 1889 : 3 : ° 3 : 


Elliott (T. H.) 


He had noticed with especial interest the remarkable extent to which 
Government interference appeared to be carried in Canada; in almost every 
direction Government aid was indicated. It would be very interesting 
to know to what extent they might attribute the Canadian success to this 
active co-operation and assistance on the part of the Goverument. ‘There 
had been great enterprise upon the part of the Canadian Government, and 
he thought that similar enterprise in other directions might possibly lead 
to a similar happy result. : . ° . . * 


Hendriks (F., Chairman) 


Drew attention to some points which he thought required explanation, and 
spoke of the error of supposing that it ever would be good policy for 
colonials to be waiting upon Government to help them forward in enter- 
prises which could best be conducted by private energy and capital. 
Colonials who did not help themselves, but . waited for Government 
initiative, would be nowhere in the modern race of competition . 


Bourne (S.) 


Said that the subject of imports and exports was rather a sore point between 
Mr. Colmer and himself. and they had had many passages of arms with 
regard to the tariff system. The small quantity of imports and exports 
arose from the fact that Canada instead of consuming the manufactured 
produce of England, and sending us food and raw material exercised her 
capability of producing mannfactured goods for herself. Canada would have 
advanced more gee had she not fallen into the error of the protective 
system . ° . : . : . ° 


Colmer (J.G.), reply : 


With regard to the remarks of Mr Stephen Bourne upon the tariff, he might 
mention that in Canada there was a practical unanimity of opinion with 
regard to the fiscal policy. At the recent general election both parties 
were united in regard to it, and both supported it. Mr. Stephen Bourne 
would admit that the country had made very rap d progress, notwith- 
standing the disadvantages under which he considered it had laboured, and 
that its condition was not unsatisfactory . RA ° A ° 


ComMERCE. Financial and Commercial History of 1887 [from the 
supplement to the “Statist,” llth February, 1888] . ; $ 


No distinct signs of better business till the close of 1887 


“Corners” in tin and copper . - 3 4 . . 5 
Export trade improved - . ‘ . . . 
Import trade not unsatisfactory 3 : : 2 ° . 
Home railway traffic . e ° . : : . 
Agriculture at home and abroad : 5 : ; 5 
Cotton trade . 2 - : : : = ° . 
Woollen trade 5 . : ° . . ° 
Iron and metal trades . < - 5 ; . . 
Money market and prices A - : . ° ‘ 


Commopitizs. Prices of in 1886-87 (see Scxtetbeae) 2 ‘ 
Co-OPERATORS, progress, organisation, and aims of (see Jones) 


Corn. Gazette average prices, 1887, with summary of 1886 added © 


for comparison : : ; : 
CornisuH MINES, Work and Wages i in (see Prica) 
Craigie (Major P. G.). The English Poor Rate: some Recent 


Statistics of its Administration and Pressure. : ; ; 
Reasons for calling attention to the influences which affect the distribution 
and pressure of ‘the English poor rate 


References to earlier poor law statistics of Purdy, Lumley, and Palgrave oe 


Relief only and not the nominal poor rate is the subject treated of 

The Poor Law Act of 1834, the previous and subsequent administration, and 
the geographical distribution of the charge for poor relief . 

Cost of rélief and ratio of eenere to population ; tuble and diagram for 
thirty years. 

Pauper censuses show that on six occasions ouly since 1858, in the two years 
1863-64, and in the four consecutive years 1868-71, has the round number 
of 1 million paupers been found in receipt of relief on any new year’s day . 

Actual pauperism and relief disbursed, 1857-87; table A 3 

Examination of the changes in items of relief . : . : 
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CRAIGIE (Major P.G.). The English Poor Rate—contd. 
3 Movements of the amount of in-door and out-door pauperism - - 458 
Table of paupers in receipt of relief at three dates . = - 459 
showing increase or decrease in total paupers in divisions 460 
aa showing i increase and decrease of paupers, pee those relieved 
in-door and out-door, in three intervals. - 460 
Results of the comparison of the returns of pauperism for different periods - 460-61 
Inquiry as to districts where pauperism has been abated or increased, tables. 461-3 
Classification of paupers at different dates, tables c . - 464 
Causes which led to pauperism of the out- door paupers, tables 465-6 


Pauperism in urban and rural counties contrasted ; tables showing the 
counties grouped so as to show the most “densely peopled,” the least 
“landed,” the least “agriculturally occupied,” and the most “ urban ” 
‘districts, and the counties at the other end of the scale in each of those 


particulars . 467-9 
Examination of the results of figures thus compared, and statement of the 

cases in which pauperism increased or diminished, tables . : - 470-72 
Reforms in particular unions, fables. 472-6 


Conclusions. (1). That a large portion of the pauperism of this country i isa 

preventible pauperism, since under conditions precisely parallel the 

disease, whether we regard it as hereditary or contagious, has shown 

itself susceptible to treatment, and to great and comprehensive restriction 476-7 
(2). That this being so, it is impossible to regard the numerical record either 

of pauperism of “all sorts, or of relief, as absolutely conclusive evidence 

either of the progression or retrogression of the nation, or of the relative 

usc emus or distress of par ticular districts : .  A76-7 
Appendix. Table. Expenditure on poor relief per head of population - 478-9 
Table I1. Proportion per cent. of certain items to total relief in poor law 








divisions, year ended Lady-day, 1858, 1868 and 1887 : - » 480 
ILI. Counties in order of different characteristics : : - 481 
— IV. In-door paupers inrural unions . : . . - 482 
——1[¥a._ Out-door paupers in rural unions. 482 
VY. Unions where the pauperism cost over Ios. per head in 1870, show- 
ing reduction in pauperism and cost per head in 1884 ° A - 483-5 


Discussion on Major P. G. Craigie’s Paper: 
Chadwick (Edwin, C.B.) 


He regarded the paper as superior to any—unless it be very recent—reports 
of the Local Government Board in which such discrimination ought to be 
displayed, He thought that out-door relief in money often went to the 
payment of the rents of the bad tenements of the administrators, or to be 
spent in their shops, or even yet in aid of wages, or in ways baneful to the 
interests of the wage classes E A - ° : - 487-8 

Leighton (S8., M.P.) 
Gave some statistics of an agricultural union with which he was intimately 


acquainted, the Atcham Union, in illustration and support of the paper. 
He thought his figures would confirm the statement that the strict regula- 


tion of out-door relief did not “force people into the house.” That 
assertion, often repeated, was not supported by facts, and was contradicted 
by figures . é : = 3 A “ ° - 488-90 


Harris (W. J.) 


Said that in the early part of this century a most pernicious system came 
into vogue for relief to he given simply in lieu of wages, but of late years 
that system had been almost entirely departed from. He hoped, however, 
that the practice would not now go too far in the direction of refusing all 
out-door relief in cases of hardship : : : . - 490-91 


Kennedy (C. M.) 


Agreed generally with the conclusions of the paper, though he held that the 
increase of trade smce 1881, and the development of the use of coal and 
iron, had much to do with the diminution of pauperism . : 41 


Fletcher (J.) 


Stated his experience as chairman of a board of guardians astooutrelief . 491 


Rawson (Sir R. W.) 


When the question of the management of the poor was likely to come before 
the legislature, he hoped that ‘the facts contained in Major Craigie’s paper 
would afford a valuable guide to the furure administrators of the poor law, 
and be productive of some relief of the burdens of the ratepayers - 491-2 


Balfour (Dr. T. G., Chairman) 


Referred to the reduction in the number of wives of soldiers and sailors who 
received out-door relief : - ‘ ; 5 ‘ - 492 


Bourne (8.) 


Major Craigie had plainly proved that it was possible to lessen the contribu- 
tions for the maintenance of the poor, but he had not proved that such 


ln 
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CrarctEr (Major P. G.). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Bourne (S.)—contd. 
reduction was not concurrent with an alteration in the circumstances of 
the poor themselves 2 : A f ° : 
Craigie (Major), reply : 
Regretted that none of the party of reaction, who advocated a recurrence to 
a less strict system of poor law administration, on the ground that it was 
more popular, had put in an appearance that evening. Scarcely any of the 
speakers had impugned the general conclusions of the paper = : 


Danvers (Sir Juland, K.C.8.1.). Hakerks of Faas ae Statis- 


tics ; : : ; ; : 5 
Object of paper is to induce Bente companies to improve their statistical 
returns 


Cost of service is an essential factor in solving the “problem how a railway 
can be most economically and efficiently worked, and this cannot be 
ascertained without carefully recorded statistics, showing not merely how 
many passengers are booked and how many tons of goods are lifted, but 
the distances they are transported. Such data are not available for any 
railway in the United Kingdom 

Average receipts and expenses per passenger and per ton of goods per mile 
are shown in Indian, colonial, continental, and American returns . 

Board of Trade reports lament the absence of this information from British 
returns e ° . Ae Aiceet 

Opinions of English and other statists : - ° 

Objections on “the part of English railway managers are: (1) that it is 
difficult if not impossible to obtain the information ‘With sufficient accuracy ; 
and (2) that if obtained it would be of no practical use c 

Objections of Mr. Grierson in ‘‘ Railway Rates, English and Foreign, ” 
examined . 

Transport regarded asa purchasable commodity, and its exchange value must 
depend upon the cost of production 

Tables showing the cost of carrying a ton and a passenger one mile, “and the 
receipts from each on several Indian railways pb 

Economies on Indian railways are dne to increase of train loads and redue- 
tion of train mileage 

Those who propose the cost of service should be shown, admit the approxima- 
tion only is possible 

Examination of contention that the various modes of attempting to attain the 
nearest approximation to absolute correctness, prove the ancy of 
obtaining the desired unit cost in this country 

Conclusion suggested that knowledge of what the cost is should, as regards 
railways, prevent undue competition, should assist in the judicious applica- 
tion of :ates to different classes of goods and passengers, and enable useful 
comparisons to be made between different railways for the mutual benefit 
of each 


Comparison of the results of different lines, and instances showing how returns 


giving cost of service resulted in economies, fable . 
In any future railway Bill powers should be given to the Board of Trade to 
call upon the railway companies of this country to render such statistical 


returns as may be considered desirable in the public interests Ay : 
General results of working Indian railways, table . : ° ° 
Appendix. Forms of returns of traffic and mileage ° . ° 


Discussion on Sir Juland Danvers’s Paper: 
Baden-Powell (G., M.P.) 
Hoped that the paper would rouse the public, whether interested as con- 
sumers or shareholders in railways, to provide Parliament with that 
amount of information which was absolutely essential to proper legislation 


Haig (C. R.) 
Thought that if what was proposed by the author would lead to the publica- 

tion by the railways of statistics which would enable them to judge what 

was charged for the foreign goods, it would no doubt lead to a better state 

of things with regard to those matters . ° ° 5 ° 


Price- Williams (R.) 

He entirely endorsed the views of the author of the paper, and he had been 
endeavouring to enforce them as much in the interest of the railway 
companies as of the public, by trying to induce the leading railway 
authorities to furnish the data in their half-yearly reports. He ‘explained 
that he had himself prepared analyses relating to the London and North 
Western and Great Northern Railways . ° E F . 


Carbutt (E. H.) 
Trusted that better data would be forthcoming, but gave reasons why rates 
are high in England : ° . ° ° . ° 
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Danvers (Sir Juland, K.C.S.1.). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Williams (Major-General, E.C.S.) 
Thought that great care was needed in applying the average ¢vbles. What 
is required is to know what the amount of work done is, and what it costs 
todo that work . : B . . 5 : ° 


" Oakley (H.) 
* Thought that anyone who expected to attain any very marked result in 
English railways by working out the principle of a ton-mile unit or 
passenger-mile unit, would be very much mistaken, because no average 
could be applied to the trade of this country. Owing to the conformation 
of certain parts of the country an engine could only carry ro or 15 wagons, 
whereas in flat districts such as Lincoinshire a train might consist of as 
many as 45 wagons. If they took the ton-mile on each individual 
section of the line, and saw what was earned, some reasonable approxi- 
mation might be arrived at, but practically tor every district there would 
be a varying ton-mile A : . : A “ < 29-30 


Kimber (£.) : 
The great merit of the paper, with the calculations, was that it would enable 
them to know what to avoid, both here and in India : ; - 80-31 


Tennant (H.) 
Greatly admired the paper from the standpoint of the author, but it was 
important to remember how exceedingly difficult it was to compare two 
things which were not alike; and the railway systems in India and in Great 
Britain were about as unlike as any two things could well be é “ 31-2 


Danvers (Sir Juland), reply : 
He had not been convinced that it would be impossible to arrive at an 
average which would be of practical use to the railways of this country. 
Such an average would of course be considered intelligently and in 
connection with the circumstances of each case, and not taken as 
arbitrarily fixing a unit upon which the rates should depend. The 
managers connected with Indian and American railways had acknow- 
ledged the value of the information in question, and admitted that they 
had been influenced by it in their decision as to the rates. F - 382 


27-9 


Dratus. See Registration. 
DIscOVERIES and inventions, awards for meritorious ‘ ; . 826 


Notice of the power of the Committee on Science and the Arts of the 

' Franklin Institute, of the State of Pennsylvania, U.S.A., to award, or to 
recommend the award of, certain medals for meritorious discoveries and 
inventions which tend to the progress of the arts and manufactures - 826-7 


Eperworts (F. Y.). The Mathematical Theory of Banking meetin 


Applicability of the law of error or probability curve to banking business . 113 
Its direct application illustrated, to determine the probability that the notes 
in the hands of the public will not in the proximate future fall below a 


certain limit 5 : - - - : A a yy 
To determine the probability that the drain upon the reserve will not exceed 
a certain limit F ‘ : < = . : sue Lea 
The indirect application of the theory to correct certain unwarranted pre- 
sumptions— 
(1.) That the observed maximum or minimum value of a banking variable, 
such as notes in the hands of the public, constitute a safe superior or 
inferior limit i ; ‘ : . 3 ; - 128 
(2.) That the extent of the demand which the reserve has to provide against, 
tends to increase proportionately to the liabilities, other things being the 
same ; ‘ fs ° . . . A Abe 
Epe@rwortsH (F. Y.). Some New Methods of Measuring Variation 
in General Prices . : : : : : ° : . 346 
The variation of prices here measured is not that which is defined by the 
special interest of consumers r A & ‘ - . 847 
Orof producers’. : . : : . . - 348 
But more objective, adapted to the general purposes of science “ - 848 
1. Preliminary view of the phenomena under measurement... - - 348 
Variation of general prices implies primd facie a sporadic dispersion of 
change : : ‘ : e Se : ae - 349 
Variation in prices cannot express change in the quantity of gold (relative to 
its work), unless we take an average extending over several years . . 850 
But in a period of years there will have occurred progressive or secular varia- 
tions of © other thmgs;’ which kind of variitious can neither be averaged Sha 


away, nor allowed for . . . : : . 
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EpGewortH (F. Y.). Variation in General Prices—contd. 


II. Divisions and description of the problem . i 

(1.) To ascertain a mean variation of general prices as a mere fact, it is not 
necessary to show a fall (or rise) in each article 

Nor that we should be unable to assign special reasons accounting for each 
particular variation : . . . : . . 

There is only one postulate. - E 5 : A 

Which is fairly well fulfilled 4 

(2.) To ascertain variation of prices as the measure of the change in the 
quantity of gold (relatively to the work it has to do), there are two sets of 
operations necessary: to allow for the change in the volume of transactions, 
and the secular variation in the organisation of credit and the rapidity of 
circulation, to solve the statistical pee to which by these corrections 
the inv estigation is reduced - é . 

IIL. Determination of the proper species of average . : 

(1.) The general presumption in favour of the arithmetic mean ‘may be 
overridden by the tendency of prices to rise extravagantly 

The remedies are (a) the geometric mean; which is not sufficiently drastic 5 

(8) Modes of smoothing the given groups of observations into a ae ceiae 
curve; which methods are open to objections 

(y) The ‘me dian; which species of average without manipulation secures 
that particular high prices, like cotton and tobucco in 1862-65, should not 


unduly impress their individuality on the general result . - 
The median is specially adapted to three sorts of grouping : . 
Which seem to be actually presented by the statistics of prices . e 


Methods of weighting the median 

(2.) The average proper to the problem in its “second phase is the weighted 
mean of the kind employed by Mr. Palgrave 

The weights should be proportional to the total value of each article; with a 
correction, if possible, for the circumstance that transactions of different 
natures put in use different quantities of currency (to the same volume of 
trade) . . 

How far sporadic disper sion of change i is essential to the solution.» . 


Eperworra (F. Y.). The Statistics of Examinations. [Read before 
Section F of the British Association at Bath, in September, 1888]. 


Existence and nature of error. - .,  Saee . 

Error incident to an aggregate of inaccurate items 

Estimate of the error incident to the aggregate of marks according to which 
the candidates at a typical public examination are arranged : . 

A. Error in appreciating the work done at the examination . 


I. Uncertainty due to the existence of a minimum sensibile in our per ception 


of degrees of merit . . 
II. Deviations caused by the idiosyncrasies of examiners : 
1. Variations in the importance assigned to each question 
2. Variations in the scale of each subject ; 
(1.) Directly affecting the absolute number of marks 
(2.) Indirectly affecting the relative position of the candidates 
IIT. Errors caused by the negligence of examiners . : 3 . 
1. In marking each answer. ° 
2. In the scale according to which any ” particular paper is marked. 
B. Error incurred in taking the work done at the examination as evidence of 
candidate’s proficieney : : : : . : ° 
Total error resulting from all causes . 
Amount of displacement due to error; number of candidates who may 1 have 


. © @ @ 
oye 8 Lee 


been placed in a wrong class . . : 
Recomniendations based on statistical grounds . : . 
I. The arrangement of honour lists should be alphabetical Sey : . 


Il. ‘Lhe work of assistant examiners should be alleviated 4 
(1.) A preliminary arrangement based on a complete examination of 
half the answers might be sufficient for, the purpose of a aes 
examination . 
(2.) The increase of the number of examiners not so objectionable as 
supposed : 
III. It might be possible to elevate, or depress the results of examiners who 
have adopted different scales 
IV. The standard should be based on the ‘ay erage, rather than the best, 
answering , 
V. Upon a “certain hypothesis the theoretically preterable method ‘of com- 
bining marks may be to take their geometrical mean, not their sum 
Vis Query whether honours and offices might not be better distributed by an 
admixture of soréicion than by mere examination . A : 
Appendix, containing illustrations of theorems in probabilities 4 . 


Enis (A.). Lhe Quantitation of Stock Exchange Values  . : 


I. Introduction 3 F . . 
Explanation of the use of the term “ quantitation” - ‘ . . 
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Evxis (A.). The Quantitation of Stock Exchange Values—contd. 


: The object of the paper has been to compare prices of stock exchange 
securities at different periods, and to make up something like the ‘* Index 

Numbers” of the “Economist” . A f ; 7 

Market values of different securities, summary fable . 5 : - 

II. Comparison by percentages 4 : - an : ° 

The pois value of securities and of wholesale prices of commodities, 

f table . ays ° . : : ° . 
Course taken by values of securities examined in groups: (1.) Railroads, 

coal and iron, commercial, banks, shipping, tramways, insurance, gas, 


waterworks A ° . ~e A : A a 
(2.) Stocks having fixed rates of interest: colonial Government stocks, 
debentures, foreign Government stocks . é 


Ill. Joint stock property held in the United Kingdom: The nominal 
quantities of stocks and shares taken for comparison happens to agree 
very closely with what can be picked cut from Mr. Giffen’s well known 
statistics of the accumulation of capital in the United Kingdom; variations 
of par values; tables : 3 J : : : 

Foreign influences on prices . : : . - 

IV. Causes of the movement of price 3 * F - - 

V. Income has not risen with market values: The quantity of stocks 
marketable in London, and of international stocks marketable indifferently 
in London and on the continent, appears to have diminished in comparison 
with the much greater increase in the resources availabie for new loans. 

Conclusion: That there have been quite enough new securities, and that we 
do not want any more of the specw.ative kind; that it is better to accept a 
reduced rate of interest on the investments that we have made, than to 
encourage the reckless competition of new railways and new lands with 
those which are already acting s ae Z : : 

Appendix A. Statement showing the nominal value of the different securities 
quoted in the ‘Official List,” classified under each head, and the total 
amount of authorised and actual capital which was represented therein on 
the 3lst December, 1881-88 : ~ee ‘ < 2 p 

— B. Securities and amounts valued : : : é - 


Discussion on Mr. A. Ellis’s Paper: 
Hendriks (F.) 


Was inclined to the conclusion that the increase of over 25 per cent., which 
had arisen in the stock exchange market prices of the past ten years, 
1877-87, so far as regards debenture stocks of Huglish railway and other 
first class “securities, had remarkably well illustrated what seemed a 
natural deduction from the principles of political economy, namely, that 
the present value of a perpetual or fixed rate of interest for money would 
increase in the inverse ratio of a fall in the price of commodities, or would 
decrease in the inverse ratio of arise thereof . . : 


“Paul (H. Moncrieff) 


While complimenting the author on the research displayed in his interesting 


paper, could not accept all the conclusions at which he had arrived : 
Hamilton (R.) 
Referred to the importance of “Sinking Funds” . . : : 


Glover (J.) 


Shared the feeling of the meeting in saying they were under great obligation 
to the author, but at the same time thought they would best appreciate his 
labours if they were contented to accept the conclusions of his figures as 
indications and nothing more ‘ ; : . . £ 


Begg (F. F.) 


Said, as a member of the Stock Exchange, he should be very glad if a check 
was given by anything that was said in the paper to speculative transac- 
tions, such as those which had been so much talked about recently, and 

_ which were a prostitution of the institution rather than an exercise of its 
proper functions . : : ° : : - . 


Elliott (T. H.) 


Although he very much agreed with the author’s general conclusions, he 
differed from him in some degree as to the reasons which led to those 
conclusions, and as to the facts on which they were based . ‘ 


Rawson (Sir R. W.) 


Suggested that the author should supplement his paper by separating into 
distinct categories the securities yielding a fixed dividend and those that 
yielded a fluctuating dividend. He thought also that items that were so 
large as really to overwhelm the others should be shown separately c 


Matthews (J. E.) 


Dealt with foreign loans : ° . . ° . < 
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Ewuis (A.). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Giffen (R., Chairman) 

Considering that the subject was comparatively new, a great deal ought to be 
allowed to a paper of this sort, whatever its defects might be, because it 
brought the subject before the public for the first time, and started a form 
of inquiry which might grow to be very useful. With regard to the 
relation between the rise in the price of securities and the fall in the price 
of commodities, the proper comparison was between the yield of the 
securities and the prices of commodities. They would often find in many 
states of the money market, at least when the price of securities rose, as 
indicated by the number of years’ purchase, that there was a fall in the 
price of commodities. Still that was not the way in which, to the best of 
his recollection, he had used the word in dealing with the question to 
which the author had referred. What he believed he had pointed out was, 
that it was important always to recognise that relatively a rise of securities, 
if commodities did not change in value, of itself meant a relative fall in the 
value of commodities; that was as between the securities and commodities, 
and that was a fact which should always be remembered . * ° 


Ellis (A.), reply: 
Acknowledged the usefulness of the discussion, and promised at a future 
time to amend his paper by adding fresh matter . P : ° 


EMIGRATION. Emigration and Immigration from and into the 
United Kingdom in 1887 [report by R. Giffen on the Statistical 


Tables] . : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ é 
Increase of emigration of previous year has continued : 
Coniparison of emigration and immigration figures for 1885- 87, table . ° 
Ae of British and Ivish emigrants in 1887 largest 1% reached except 

883 . 


Proper of the emigrants to population i in 1887 was O° 6 per cent. . 

Numbers of cabin and steerage passengers leaving the United Kingdom for 
places out of Hurope in each of the years 1876- 87. ; ° . 

Emigration to the United States A 5 ° . 

Immigration i in 1885-87, ¢ables 

The net emigration proper was composed of 93,628 adult males, 64,628 adult 
females, and 37,756 children : : : é ‘ 

Destination of emigrants, ¢ables 

Emigrants rejected by United States in 1886- 87 on “ground that they were 
likely to become a public charge, table é . : . : 


Ene@uisH LIreRAturE. See Books. 


EXAMINATIONS, Statistics of (see Hdgeworth) : d ; ; 
Excuanaess, Foreign, for 1887. : 
Exports, United Kingdom. Tables of ‘menchantines 1892- 87. ° 


table of gold and silver, 1885-87 . ‘ : : ‘ . 


FINANCIAL AND CommeERcIAL History of 1887. See Commerce . 
Fires. The Fires in London during the Year 1887, and the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade {from Captain Shaw’s Report for 1887 | ; 


Number of calls for fires, and of fires during the year, with ¢adle distinguish- 
ing serious from slight in each year 1867-87, and lives lost and endangered 

Number of journeys, ‘water used : : * 

Strength of the brigade, telephonic communication, number of watches F 

Tuble of number of “fires, 1884-87, classified according to occupations 

of number of fires, classified uuder causes assigned, and table showing 

numbers on each day of the w eck, 1878-87 : . : ‘ 


Fovitte, (M. de). Letter addressed to, by Mr. M. G. Mulhall. ‘ 





GERMAN LITERATURE. See Books. 

GERMANY. Relative Advantages of the Railways and Waterways 
of. [Translated from the ‘‘ Bulletin du Ministére des Travaux 
Publics,’ November, 1887] ; é : : . ; : 


Quotation from publication by M. Todt, of Cologne . 

Estimate of the quantity of goods c: arried over the German navigable ways in 
1884. Basin of Hast Prussia, Niemen, Vistula, Pregel, and Passarge, 
2,227,000 tons; basin of the Oder, 861,000 ; basin of the "Blbe, 7,767,0003 
basin of the Weser, 218,000 ; basin of the Ems, 176,000; basin of the 
Rhine, '7.565,000 ; Lake of Constance, 338,000, and the Danube, 210,000 
tons, making in all, including the small esas trade of Frisches and 
Curisches Hoff, a total of 19,362,000 tons . F ‘ 3 
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PAGE 
GERMANY. Advantages of the Railways and Waterways—contd. 
- The traffic on the navigable streams of North Germany is of very much 
greater importance than that of South Germany . 377 
Weight of goods carried amounts to 16,500,000 tons for Nortli Germany, and 
3,000,000 for South Germany. If we compare East and West Germany, it 
will be found that the former has the predominance : . Sy) Sips: 
German river and canal fleet in 1882, table 2 : sole 
Distribution of steamers employed in transport work, table . - - 3880 
Nature of the goods carried, tables . : : ° Sabre! 
Traffic on German railways, tables. 5 - - - 3882-3 
Comparison of rail and water transport, table - . : - 8815 
; Character of goods carried by water especially in bales - Se LeOU 


The increasingly important part taken by German navigable ways in the trans- 

port of merchandise is due partly to the action of the State, and partly to 

the natural causes of expansion. The action of the State has been 

manifested in two ways: by the execution of improvement in the water 

ways, and by the erection of ports and quays at the most important points 386 
Employment of steam in river and canai navigation, and its advantages - 87-8 
River and canal navigation offer three methods ot transport with different 

rates, as follows: (i) transport by steam carriers, (2) transport in barges 

towed by steam, and (3) transport ‘by sailing ships . . 889-90 
The necessity which almost invariably exists for the conveyance of the goods 

for a certain distance over rail or road prejudicially affects the cheapness 

of water transport . - : A - : = WBE 
Effects of the cost of transport : 392 
If we consider the movement of goods carried in one direction or another on 

the Rhine, Elbe, or Oder, it is difficult to come to any other conclusion 

than that the traffic of these navigable ways owes a part of its success to 

circumstances absolutely opposed to the general peg in the matter of 


exchanges . 393 
Iniports and exports of coal and coke during ‘the year 1884 by water and by 

rail, fable. : . 394 
Advantages to be expected from the establishment of waterw ays : 395 


Public opinion in its infatuation for canals and improvements of natural 
waterways, does not take sufficiently into account the true iufluence that 
navigable ways May exercise upon the economic condition of the country. 

The happy effects that one has a right to expect from the opening of these 
ways upon the development of public prosperity are frequently nullified 
by the obstacles placed in the way of the production of certain basins. It 
may be laid down as a general rule that it is rather importation than 
exportation that is benefited z . ° . ° - 396 


GIFFEN (R., LL.D.). Recent Changes in Prices and Incomes com- 
pared . . % : : : : , . : een tias 


Preliminary : reference to his paper in 1879 on “The Fall of Prices and Com- 


modities since 1873 ” : “ 5 “ : 8 AS: 
Explanations and definitions . 714-15 
Consideration of the signs of appreciation or depreciation in an advancing 

community as distmguished from a stationary ie 4 a ef lG=h7 
Purchasing power of money . 718-19 


The appreciation of gold: reference ‘to former papers, aud inquiry whether 

the suggestion there thrown out has since been confirmed by the facts, and 

in what sense there has been appreciation of gold in recent years. Tables . 719-27 
The degree and character of appreciation: the rise in the purchasing power 

of gold measured by commodities being established, it remains for considera- 

tion to which of the types described in our preliminary remarks this 

appreciation belongs; and whether it is an appreciation in which the 

income per head of ‘the community, and the earnings per head of the wage 

earners, diminish: an appreciation in which the aggregate income of the 

whole community diminishes, or a case where incomes remain stationary 

although commodities fall . 727-40 
The appreciation or depreciation of silv Gee the appreciation of gold measured 

by average commodities being established, and the appreciation being of a 

type in which, as the communities affected are advi ancing at the same time 

in material wealth, there is no diminution, or at any rate no great diminu- 

tion, of average incomes the similar facts respecting silver to be inquired 


into 740-45 
Characters of appreciation and depr éciation at different periods: Australian 

and Californian gold discoveries and earlier dates . 745-9 
The causes of appreciation and depreciation: difficulty ‘of the ‘inquiry, 

changes in the movement of money, dynamic equilibri ium, tables . - 749-58 
The redistribution of wealth: consequences of the appreciation of money 

dealt with in their social and other effects . - - : - 758-62 

/ The future course of prices, fable .. 762-7 

Tuble A. Prices of leading wholesale commodities in J anuary, 1873, 1879, 1883, 

and 1885, and December, 1888, compared . 721 


' — B. Comparison of the index numbers of the “ Economist, > Mr. Sauer- 
beck, Board of Trade import and export prices, Dr. Soetbeer, aud an 
American index number. . ° . . ° He? 
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GiIFFEN (R., LL.D.). Prices and Incomes compared—contd. 


Table C. Average imports per head and total imports and exports per head of 
the population of the United Kingdom in the undermentioned CHIESA 
periods; also showing per centage increase or decreases 


— D. Statement of gross amount of profits assessed to income tax per : 


head in undermentioned quinquennial periods 
— k. Comparison of wages rates published in the second report of the 

intcas correspondence of the Board of Trade on trades unions. 

—— F. Wages in Lancashire mills given by Mr. Lord, President of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce A 

—— G. Summary of tables showing increase of wages given in several trades 
in Lancashire, given in by Mr. Lord, President of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce 

— H. Record of wages paid at the Newcastle Chemical Works from 1840 
to end of 1885 . A 4 ° ° . 

—— I. Earnings of coal hewers in Durham 3 

K. Rate of money wages of ordinary agricultural labourers, 1870- 7, 
and 1880-81. Statement of Mr. S. B. L’ Druce 

Appendix A. Jixtracts from replies to circulars issued by ‘the Royal Com- 
nussion on Trade Depression as to the rate of wages 

—— Bb, Germany: Building eee SXBengh of living ; wages of. railway 
employés, &e. i ° A 

—  C. Wages in cotton spinning and cotton weaving in Belgium ° 








—— D. Mining wages in Belgium. - 
rages of price of ‘flour; workmen’s wages in Belgium, &e. . 
Say Yr. Wages la Italy ° e e e ° e ° 


Discussion on Mr. R. Giffen’s Paper: 


Foxwell (Professor H. 8.) 


Hoped that the question of the meaning of the word “appreciation ” would 
henceforward be regarded as settled. The expression had always been 
used by scientific men in a definite sense. It was intended to indicate a 
rise in the purchasing power of money as expressed in terms of certain 


selected representative commodities > - ‘ . 
Horton (S. Dana) . 
Thought the paper a most important one . . . . ° 


Marshall (Professor A.) 


Agreed with what was said in it about the use of the word “appreciation.” 
When we were speaking of the appreciation or depreciation of gold or 
silver we must always make it clear what were the things in terms of 
which the appreciation or depreciation was measured. When the term 
“appreciation of gold” is used alone it should, as Mr. Giffen says, be taken 
to mean a rise in the general purchasing power of gold, whatever be the 
causes to which that rise happens to be “due. And consistency requires 
that the same OT ae should be given to the term “appreciation of 
silver’ ° : A e . » 


Edgeworth (irene 10s Y) 


Wished to endorse Mr. Giffen’s statement that in calculating an index 
pumber to express a variation in general prices, it was not likely to make 
much difference what importance was attached to the different com- 
modities whose changes of price formed the data . ° . ° 


Bourne (S.) 


Failed to see any proof at all that they were suffering from a deficiency of 
gold. There had been a vast increase in the means of transacting the 
business of the world without the intervention of currency. Mereantile 
transactions were now carried on by means of paper and promises to pay, 
which were transferred from one to another : © ° . 


Sauerbeck (A.) 


Did not think that index numbers could ever give complete accuracy, but 
they could give an approach to correctness being checked—as in the case 
of his own numbers—by quantities on two different systems . . 


' Craigie (Major P. G.) 


Thought that wages had not fallen as much as prices . . « 


Garnett (F. B., C.B., Chairman) 


Was sure inure: differen ce of opinion existed with regard to other matters, 
there would be none with regard to the thanks that were due to Mr. Giffen 
for his most interesting and able paper. : ‘ : 


Giffen (R.), reply : 


Dealt with allegations and criticisms . rs : . . : 
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IMMIGRATION into United Kingdom. See Hmigration. | 
Imports, United Kingdom. Tables of merchandise, 1883-87 . 2 
table of gold and silver, 1885-87. 

Inaveurar Address of the President of the Society (Dr. T. Graham 
iBaliour, FORS.)  . : 

Incomes. Distribution of, in Germang Yy. [Translated from the 
“Bulletin de Statistique et de Legislation Comparée,” January, 
1888.] (A summary of a report upon the material wellbeing of 
Germany, addressed by Dr. Engel, late Director of the Prussian 
Statistical Bureau, to the Society of Political Economy at Berlin) . 


Proportional distribution of incomes and mean income per taxpayer and per 
inhabitant in Prussia in 1872, 1878, and 1884-85, tables 


Ditto, in Saxony, 1879 and 1884, tables ; : : % 3 
Classification of incomes - - 
Proportion of cost of bodily requirements to actual i incomes, table. é 
Distribution of income in Prussia and the empire, tables : . . 
Incomes. Statistics of, in Prussia, Saxony, and the United King- 


dom. [Translated from the “ Bulletin de Statistique et de Legis- 
lation Comparée,” May, 1888] . : : : ‘ ; . 


The general system of the taxation of incomes which is applied in Prussia, 
Saxony, and the United Kingdom furnishes the necessary basis for an 
estimate of the progress of wealth, and by comparing the estimates of 
private fortunes in these countries we are enabled to form an approximate 
idea of their respective wealth 4 - ° . . . 

Population and incomes, fables 

From an examination of the éabJes in the United Kingdom the mean income 
per head of the population amounted to 35/. in 1875, “and in 1886 to 34 only 

Persons assessable to income tax in United Kingdom, Prussia, and Saxony . 

The total incomes of the Prussian population amounted to 392 millions 
sterling in 1876, and 444 millions at the end of 1886, an increase of only 
13 per cent. . . . . . * 

Small incomes, increase of, tables . . 

Mr. Goschen’s statement as to incomes from 180. to Zool. s 

Statements as to the distribution of the Prussian population as regards the 
taxation of incomes and classes (Hinkommensteuer Klassensteuer), “tables. 


Soetbeer’s estimates of the incomes of the Prussian people, fables . ° 
Prussian savings banks, table. c . 7 c : F 
Life assurances, table é - < . 
Incomes in Saxony, their progress and distribution, tables. . : 


Life assurance and savings banks in Saxony . 
United Kingdom: estimate of property and profits ‘assessed to income tax, 


tables = . ° : . : . . . 
IncomzEs and Prices, recent changes in (see Giffen) : ; ; 
InpEX Numbers (see Bourne) . : : : Fi ; : 


Inventions, Awards for meritorious. See Discoveries . : . 


Jones (B.). Progress, Organisation, and Aims of iad) Class 
Co-operators . P , : : : : : : 


The position of co-operative societies at the end of 1886, shown in a a table é 

I, Retail distributive societies: Their progress has been irregular, and there 
are great differences in the Daas of shares, sales, and profits to the 
number or members c 

Retail societies, grouped according “to the amounts of their trade, and 
according to the localities in which they are situated, table 

In sorting ‘societies those trades that are easiest to manage and require the 
support of a comparatively small number of people are first engaged in, 
and the business is afterwards extended 

Extent to which “ domestic production ” (i.¢., boot and shoe making , tailoring, 
dressmaking, baking, &c.) is carried on by retail distributive societies 

Corn-milling, farming, &c. 

IL. Wholesale distributive societies : 
sale societies : - A 

Their growth and management explained, tables % A 

ILI. Co-operative productiy e societies: ‘There were 66 in 1886 : 

List of 224 co-operative productive societies registered and become extinct 
between 1850 and 1880 : . - . - : . 

Progress made in 1876-86, fables “ 4 : q 

IV. Land and building societies : Under the Industrial Societies Act there 
were, in 1885, sixty-nine land and building societies, and advances of which 
no complete details are given are made by the distributive societies . 


e 
“There are only ‘two co-operative whole- 
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Jones (B). Aims, ¥c., of Working Class Co-operators—contd. 


V. Penny banks: There were in 1884 154 societies which had joined these 
banks. The deposits for the year were 60,000/.; the withdrawals 15,0001., 
and the total deposits 108,000/. There were 88, 626 depositors. “ 

Progress from 1859 to 1884, "table . 

VI. Educational work: Of late years there ‘has been a gradually growing 
conviction in the minds of co-operators that the best use to make of their 
educational funds is to disseminate as widely as Pea among their 
members an accurate knowledge of ecouomics 5 

Work done by these societies, scholarships, lectures, newspapers, tracts Ke. . 

General growth of co- -operative societies, 1862-85, tubles ? 

Vil. Organisation : Explanation of the mode of forming and carrying on 
societies and of the relations of other societies to the “ wholesale ” produc- 
tive societies comprise three groups: (1) those formed in the interests of 
consumers, (2) those formed by consumers and workers combined, and (3) 
those formed in the interests of workers only 3 

The “ Co-operative Union,” its constitution, membership, and sections 

VIII. Aims: The oldest society dates from 1777, the next from 1795, and 
though there are at present 37 societies older than the Roclidale one, the 
yi ci co-operative movement is usually dated from the birth of the 
Rochdale Pioneers’ Society in 1344 

Statutory protection was first given by the Friendly Societies’ Act, and other 
Acts followed < 

Co-operators agree that some people get too great a proportion of this world’s 
goods, while millions get too little; and they hope by means of co-operation 
to remove most of the. inequities, although they never expect to remove all 
the inequalities 
capital and combining together in using it, they can reduce the interest or 
remuneration to be paid to capitalists to a very small figure, much below 
what they have hitherto received . 

Appendix: Zable I. Showing the progress of those co- “operative retail societies 
whose sales in 1886 exceeded 100,000 

Table 11. Showing the number of co-operativ ¢ retail societies that have branch 
stores, and the “numbers possessed by them 

11f. Showing the co-operative retail societies that have taken Up land 

for agricultural } purposes . 

LV. Showing the principal events in connection with the Co-vperative 
Wholesale Society, Limited, since its commencement 

——  V. Showing the progress of the co-operative wholesale societies from 
1864 to 1886 : 








— VI. Showing the position of 60. co- operative productive societies in 
1886 
— VII. Showing the principal events in connection with the Scottish 


Co-c perative Society, Limited, since its commencement . 

—— VIII. showing the progress of the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, Limited, from its commencement in September, 1868, to December, 
1886 e 

— IX. Showing the position of 41 ‘co-operative societies in 1876 . : 


Discussion on Mr. Jones’s Paper: 


Neale (EH. V.) 


Pointed cut that the paper had no reference to the present Industrial and 
Frovident Societies Act passed in 1876 to consolidate and amend the law 
relating to these societies, which gave them all the advantages for carrying 
on their business enjoy ed by the more w ealthy associations formed under 
tha Joint Stock Companies Act, including the power of holding land to an 
unlimited extent . . ° . . ° . 


Holyoake (G. J.) 


In co-operation there were strata of opinion as there were in the geological 
world. He belonged to the old red sandstone formation. He was ‘with 
co-operation when it began, and observed the process of its evolution from 
Owenite societies. He thought that the causes of poverty were as well 
known as the causes of disease, and might be as certainly prevented. If 
only half of the millions of profits produced in workshops were divided 
among the workmen who produced it, pauperism would be no more known 
in our land. These were some of the higher aims of co-operation. If in 
years to come they would be told that it had succeeded in the workshops 

* as it had already succeeded in the stores, the statistics of its progress would 
be eloquent and interesting : - . c : . 


Doxsey (Rev. I.) 


Thought that when they learnt that a million of working men were affected 
by ‘this co- operative movement, and had been developing an amount of tact 
and prudence, and patience, and perseverance, which were among the 
noblest elements of British character, he was sure that they would have a 
higher esteem tor working men than had yet been given to them . . 


Briefly, they believe that by becoming possessors of. 
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Jones (B.). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 


Foxwell (Professor H. 8.) 


Said that the principle of co-operation was partnership and common interest, 
and this must be extended until it embraced the workshop as well as the 
store; indeed it was more essential in the case of the producer than the 
consumer. Profit-sharing was distrusted both by employer and employed. 
The employer thought any profits given to the workman must be lost by 
himself. The workman thought that any profits he would obtain must be 
due to increased labour on his part. The fact was that there might bea 
large creation of profit in most concerns without any additional labour on 
the part of any concerned. If the worker were directly interested in 
profits, much waste and costly supervision might be saved . : 2 

Bourne (S8.) 

A wide distinction must be drawn between the application of co-operation to 
production and distribution. The task of distribution was comparatively 
easy; but in production capital must be invested in the purchase of plant 
and materials, and the business could net be carried on from hand to 
mouth in the same way as the distributive process. Co-operation was the 
right principle, and one of the great evils under which this country groaned 
was the large accumulations of capitalists, and the power which they had 
to compel consumers of articles at times to pay what they chose to exact . 


Seton (G.) 
Thought that the higher class of woukmen and not the labourers benefited 
by co-operation é - 5 - < s “ ° 
Craigie (Major) 
Doubted the applicability of the co-operative principle to farming 
Rawson (H. G.) 


Doubted whether co-operation or profit sharing could make farming pay 


Hendriks (F., Chairman) 

Calculated that one-tenth of the population of Great Britain was brought 
within the influence of co-operative societies, and that the business 
produced a return of 39 per cent. on capital. He thought that the results 
of the working class co-operative movement had so far been wonderfully 
successful, that they showed remarkable administrative power, and were 
destined as time went on to attain a far greater development than was 
indicated by their present position . ° ‘ : ° 

_ Jones (B.), reply: 

Pointed out that profits were divided according to trade and not capital, and 
therefore went to consumers. Referring to farming , he said they must give 
it a fair chance in what might be called a succession of seasons, and when 
that was done co-operators believed that they would have a fair profit left 
upon the average . : . ° : : : : 


Levi (Professor Leone). Reference to his death by Dr. T. Graham 
Balfour, F.R.S., at the ordinary meeting of the Society, 15th May, 
ISS8 2705 é 

resolution concerning the death of, at a meeting of the Council of 
the Society on 10th May, 1888 . : 
‘notice of the death of, from the “ Saturday Review” ‘ 


LiBrary of the Society, mriiters to, in 1888 : : : : 


MarRpRiaGes. See Registration. 

Mereorotocicat Table by James Glaisher . 2 : - F 
Minus, work and wages in Cornish (see Price) ‘ : : ‘ 
Monat (M.G.). Letter to M. de Foville . - : : 


NeEvuMANN-SpattartT (Dr. F. X. von). Translation of an obituary 
notice of the late Dr. von Neumann-Spallart, which appeared in 
a supplement to the 14th volume of the Austrian “ Statistische 


Monatschrift.”’ : R ‘ P s , - : 2 


OFFICIAL Statistics, unsuitable subjects for . : ; : j 
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PataRAvE (R. H. Inglis). Progressive Taxation as Levied in 
Switzerland, Cantons Basel-Stadt, de Vaud, and Uri . : ? 


I. Introduction 5 : . : 
Economy in administration not sufficiently regarded . 4 . . 
Simplicity in plan often unequal in incidence. . . 
Remarks by Mr. J. R. McCulloch, Sir G. C. Lewis, M. ‘Leon Say, Mr. 


Gladstone, and Mr. J. 5. Mill 
That system vicious which sets interest and duty of individuals at variance 
II. System of progressive taxation in Switzerland. . 
Occupations of inhabitants, Cantons Basel-Stadt, de Vaud, and Uri . 


Taxation in three Cantons, 1862, 1872, and 1881 : : 5 
Taxation in Switzerland increased of late years . * z 
Increase in direct taxation ‘ 3 


State taxes per head in Switzerland, 1862, 1872, and 1881. 
Canton Basel-Stadt. System of progressive taxation dates from 1840 
Present law in Canton Basel-Stadt dates from 1887, in Canton de Vaud from 


. ° . ee, . . ° 


1886, in Canton Uri from 1886 3 5 ‘. ‘ 5 
IIL. Canton Basel-Stadt : 3 ; ; 3 J ° 
Principal sections of law of 1886 5 . . 5 ° , 
Income tax, taxpayers; division into classes . . ° : . 
Property tax, taxpayers ; division into classes | : E . . 
Tax on inheritances ; exemptions; rates of tax ; : : . 
Population of Canton; taxation in 1884 ° , . . 
Apportionment of tax on income and earnings in 1884 : . : 
pee in taxation by law of 1887 ° ° . : . 

Taxable capital in 1883, 1884, and 1885 : . : 


Comparison of incidence of property tax, 1875, 1879, ‘and 1883 
Alteration in number of taxpayers from 1875 to 1883; alteration in incidence 


Property tax; division into classes. 

Rate of tax on income derived from property « 3 

Rate of tax on income from earnings; deductions allowed according t 
number in family . 

Real property, amount of tax payable by the taxpayers in the different 
classes c ers 

Number of classes in which a “taxpayer may be taxed 

Number and classes of taxpayers A , 

V. Canton Uri ‘ ° . 

Principal sections of law of 1886 

Poll tax : 

Property on which tax is charged 

Property tax; division into classes 

Income tax ; ‘division into classes 

Income tax; proportion per cent. of tax on different amounts of income 

Differences in system in the three cantons . ° . . 

VI. Progressive taxation in England . 

Rates of income tax sour os by Mr. Pitt in 1799, and by Mr. Addington i in 


of property tax, 1875 to 1879 é ‘ . ° 
Properties above 40,0001., 1875, 1879, ‘and 1883 fs : Feil 5 
Taxation of yearly earnings, law of 1887 - a 
Taxation of income derived from property ; rate per cent., law of 1887 4 
Effect of new system . a ‘ 4 4 0 5 ‘ 
1V. Canton de Vaud . 7 c . 
Principal sections of law of 1886 0 a A ° : . 
General regulations . 3 : C . 
Personal tax; basis of taxation ; classes; rates 5 . ° 
Division of property and income into classes . : . . 

Rates of tax . 8 ° . ° x 
Income derived from property, 5 ‘ A . 
Exemptions and deductions allowed . . : . “ 


(0) 


. 
. 
e 
e 
° 
° 
° ° . 
° 


6. ORO We. be. © 
(sy eee CRG. Woe, 8S 


M. Leon Say on system in force in Switzerland . 

Luxuries should be taxed, but danger of tax on capital 

Table 1. Swiss census of 1880 ; principal occupations of inhabitants, Canton 
Uri, Basel-Stadt, and de Vaud : 

— IL. Taxation per head of gait Cantons Uni, Basel- Stadt, and de 
Vaud, 1862, 1872, and 1881 

Eee LNT Switzerland ; State taxes per head of population, "1862, 1872, and 
881 


. 
. 
. 
* 
. 


1803 . . . . 
Abatements allowed in income tax at present time , ° . 
Triple assessments; Mr. Pitt. ° . . . : 
VII. General conclusions . : . 
Abatements preferable to progressive taxation . . . 

S 


— IV. Canton Basel- Stadt. Division of property into classes « ° : 

—-- V. A Division of income into classes . : 

— VI. A Taxation in 1884 ° 

—- VIL. 5s Apportionment and classes charged with 
taxes On income and earnings, 1884 . 

— VIII. . Present and future incidence of taxa- 
tion ye. 

— IX, “a Amount of taxable capital (Stener Kapital) 
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Pata@RavE (R. H. Inglis). Taxation in Switzerland—contd. 


Table X. Canton Basel-Stadt. Town district (Stadt Bezirk); comparison 
of incidence of property tax in 1875, 


1879, and 1883 242 
— xe = Alterations in incidence of property tax, 
1875-83 c 242 
— XII. ss ee in incidence of property tax, 
1875-8 : 243 
= See is Veh ae above “40, cool. 244 
— XIV. Total taxation proposed by law of 1887, 
- on income derived from ag ty and 
earnings : 244 
= NAV; i. Income from property ; rate per cent. 245 
: — XVI. Canton de Vaud, Division of property into classes; law of 
1886-87 . 246 
aoa XV. 7 Division of income into classes ; “law of 
1886-87 . 247 
— XVIII. 3 Rate for personal tax, according to the class 
: of the taxpayer ; law of 1886- Sine 247 
— XIX. Bs Tax on real property (imp oi foncier) i in 1886, 
and the alteration by the law of 1886-87 . 249 
—s XX. 5S Tax on capital (capitauz) in 1886, and the 
alteration by the law of 1886-87 . - 250 
— XXxI. 3 Tax on pensions and income derived from 
property (pensions, rentes, usufructs) in 
1886, and the alteration by the law of 
1886-87 . 251 
—  XXil. 3 Taxation on income derived from earings 
in 1886, and the alteration made by the 
law of 1886- 87; with the rates on 
bacheiors and married men, and the 
deductions made for family charges, for 
children from one to twelvein number . 252 
— XXIill. 5 Taxpayers ; real property divided into three 
- classes. 254 
— XXIV. re Number and value of personal and real 
estates divided into seven classes. op oo 
— XXV. Canton Uri. Property tax; rates of tax . 2 cin KE 
XXVI. 3 Tax on profits: income tax; rates of tax Ol 
— > XVI Pe Division of income tax into classes; rate of 
income tax, aud proportion per cent. of amount 
of income tax to income 2 é sy RAFT 


Discussion on Mr. R. H. I. Palgrave’s Paper: 
Hendriks (F.) 


Apprehended that the meeting would be of opinion that some parts of the 
Swiss system of progressive taxation were excessively tyrannical, and others 
of a confiscatory character. He hoped that the example of Switzerland 
would not be considered as a precedent for further progress in the 
direction of progressive taxation . é ‘ c 5 - 268-70 


Garnett (F. B.) 


He was satisfied that if Sir Robert Peel, in 1842, had attempted to revert to 
the arrangements which existed under the former income tax Acts, in which 
incomes of various amounts from sol. to r50/. were chargeable at different 
rates, the income tax, instead of subsisting as it had done from 1842 to the 
present time, and with a prospect of still further endurance, would very 
likely have been condemned at the end of three hes for which it was 


originally imposed . : : . ° : - 270-71 
Vernet (Mr.) 
Said that the new taxes had rendered property very unsaleable : - 271-2 


Elliott (T. H.) 


Graduated taxation was a very good servant, but a very bad master, and he 
was convinced that any step in the direction of such taxation onght to be 
taken with the profoundest caution, because the troubles resulting might 
be greater than the benefits which progressive taxation could possibly be 
made to confer = ° : : : : - © = =—-272-8 


Bourne (S.) 


Suggested whether in this country we did not approach much more nearly 
than was ordinarily thought to a system of graduated taxation, not by 
altering the incidence of taxation upon any one description. of property, 
but by taxing it in so many different ways, that persons who had a large 
income really did pay a larger proportion by reason of the many sources 
from which their incomes were drawn upon A : ri - 2738-4 


Rawson (Sir R. W.) 


Thought that the system of graduated taxation sufficient to crush capital, 
sufficient to prevent any Swiss citizen aspiring to rise by means of industry 
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PALGRAVE (R. H. Inglis). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Rawson (Sir R. W.)—contd. 
and applied intelligence, and it indicated the power of the democracy to 
squeeze those who by intellect and exertion had raised themselves above 
their fellows ° 4 : ° ° : - 274 
Powell (F. 8.) 
Doubted the advantage of having high death duties, and thought our policy 
should be to encourage the investment of capital at home . ° - 274-5 
Palgrave (R. H. Inglis), reply : 


Thought it was only the extremely admirable and gentle way in which the 
income tax had been handled in this country, that had enabled the country 
to bear it up to the present time ~~ : . F . ae #270 


Ports. The World’s Big Ports . : ; : : Ree hiv 
Price (L. L., M.A.). “ West Barbary ;” or, Notes on the System of 
Work and, Wages in the Cornish Mines. ; : ‘ . 494 


I. Introduction. The name of ‘‘ West Barbary ” ; : : ar M497 
Cornwall has sometimes been called “ West Barbary ;’ > and the name may be 

partly explained by the “air of antiquity” pervading the county . 497 
This antiquity is illustrated by the per among other examples, of 

the system of wages in the mines: . . 5. 
Li. The permanence of the system of wages inthe mines . 499 
One reason for this permanence may be found in the remoteness and jaclation 

of the district “ < - Q 3 ° . . 499 
This is illustrated by— : 
Its comparative lack of railways . : . . . - 499 
Its long immunity from political agitation. ° ° - 500 
Aud the antiquity of its mining industry : : : : - 4501 
Not indeed of copper, but of tin ° 5< se DUL 
As the history of the Stannaries Court and Parliament proves : -. 503 
Within recent years, however, changes have been at work, such as— 
Bitter political ‘contention. : 4 : : ee 6 
And extensive emigration 5 506 
A second and more potent reason is to be found in the efficacy of the system 

itself 
For it is not peculiar to Cornwall. - ° . « 508 
And Cornish emigration is not without a precedent 5 508 
And the system has lasted through the varied vicissitudes of “Cornish mining 509 
Ill. The nature of the system « 0 . i. - seo 
The system consists of two varieties— 
Tutwork and . . > : : ° A ° . 58 
Tribute . ; ° é ‘ ° su Dio 
IV. The origin of the ‘system. 514 
Its origin is in all probability considerably remote; for the account given by 

E. Jars in 1765 5 % : ‘ ‘ 514 
(Which seems to refer to a period of transition : ae 
And to point to a yet earlier date for its original introduction) A 517 


Shows that even then the peculiarly Cornish practice of “ticketing ” prevailed 517 
Aud may be reconciled with statements contained in earlier authorities 


V. Its subsequent history . : : “ : «pe ol9 
This may be traced in several authorities - 520 
But the most important change is indicated by two authors, who are in . 
accord with— 
Hints given in earlier authorities 4 ° . - 520 
Evidence furnished to the Mines Commission of 1864 ° : ee ee 
And to a committee of Parliament in 1887 . . . . - 526 
And reports contained in recent issues of local newspapers : 526 


Although the system of tutwork has encroached upon the system of tribute, 
yet tribute is not defunct, and the cause of the change will be shown 


later. 5 : % : # : : « =a 
VI. Its advantages. 529 
These must be distinguished from the extraneous influence of Wesleyan 

Methodism ° . ° ° . ° « ° . 529 
And are— 
(1) The mitigation, if not prevention, of strife ‘ » 5629 
(Which illustrates the characteristic features of co-operative produetion— 
The elimination of the employer - . : . » CS82 
And not of the capitalist) 4 532 


(2) The coincidence of the interests of the men and the fortunes of the mine 533 
In consequence of which—- 


The intelligence of the workmen is increased . 534 
(Although this may be due partly to the diversified nature of their work . 535 
But chiefly tothe system) . A . ; i «. 5385 
Which is speculative in character fs é ° 2 naO 
And probably not very influential in encouraging thrift : : Peiy: 
And the maximum of output is secured ° ° : . =. 009 
VII. Disadvantages and abuses . ; . ° . - 539 
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Prick (L. L., M.A.). “West Barbary ”—contd. 

Some of these are of a minor character : : ; : - 540 
And the system cannot be held entirely responsible for the excessive mortality 540 
(Which has been largely due to the climbing of ladders : ; - 543 
Though it may indeed have been aggravated by the absentee ownership of 

the mines) . - : g . ps A A oF) 540 
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Batten, John W., 
3, Harcourt Buildings, Temple, E.C. 
Baxter, Robert, 
6, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Bayfield, Arthur, 
95, Colmore-row, BU paitg Wien: 
Bayly, Alfred, 
LZ Porwis-séreet, Woolwich. 
* Baynes, Alfred Henry, F.R.G.S 
19, Castle-street, Holborn, E.C. 
*Baynes, William Wilberforce, EL. A., 
32, Moorgate-street, H.C. 
*Beardsall, Francis E. M., 
25, Booth-street, Manchester. 
*Beauchamp, The Right Hon. Earl, 
18, Belgrave-square, S.W. 
*Beaufort, William Morris, F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., &e., 
18, Piccadilly, W. 
Beaumont, Henry 
Gordon Villa, The Park, Highgate, N. 
*Beazeley, Michael Wornum, 
3, St. Paul’s-road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
Beckingham, James Horace, 
48, Percy Park, Tynemouth, Northumberland. 
*Bedford, His Grace, the Duke of, K.G., D.L., 
Woburn Abbey, Bedfor dsher é. 
Bedford, James, 
Woodhouse Cliff, Leeds. 
*Beeton, Henry Ramie (tia, Austin Friars, E.C.) ; 
9, Maresfield-gardens, Hampstead. 
Begg, Alexander, 








Begg, Ferdinand Faithfull, 
6, Drapers-gardens, B.C. 
Bell, Sir Isaac Low thian, Bart., J.P., F.R.S. 
Rounton Grange, Northallerton, York, N.R. 
Bell, James T., 
Northcote, Dowanhill, vid Glasgow. 
Bellew, Thomas Acheson, 
65, Tower Buildings, Liverpool. 
*Benson, G. R. (Oxenford Hall, Oxford), 
8, Kensington Court Mansions, W. 
*Bentley, Richard, F.R.G.S., 
Upton, Slough, Bucks, 
Berg, Wilhelm, 
37, Mincing-lane, E.C. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1886 
1874 
1881 
1875 
1869 
1879 
1886 
1888 
1883 
1888 
1884 
1883 
1886 
1881 
1517 
1883 
1883 
1888 
1884 
1881 
1887 
1880 
1885 
1887 
1885 
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Bernard, Henry Fitzgerald, 
Rosslara, Ealing, W. 
Bessborough, The Right Hon. The Earl of, 
Bessborough, Pilltown, Ireland. 
Besso, Marco, F.1.A., 
Compagnia di Assicurazioni Generali, Trieste. 
Bevan, Thomas, 
_ Stone Park, near Dartford, Kent. 


*Beverley, Henry, 


United Service Club, Calcutta. 


*Bickford-Smith, William, M.P., J.P., D.L., &., 


Trevarno, Helston, Cornwall. 
Biggs, Thomas Hesketh, (Comptroller), 
Rangoon, Burmah. 
Billinghurst, Henry F., 
Al, Lothbury, E.C. 
Binney, William, 
13, Sé. Helen’ s-place, E.C.; Hillfield, Hampstead, N.W. 
Binns, Richard William, F.S. NS 
Diglis House, Wor cester. 
Birch, Robert W. Peregrine, M. Inst. C.E., 
5 Queen Anne’s-gate, Westminster, S.W. 
Birchenough, Henry, M.A., 
5, Friday-street, E.C. 
Bird, Stanley, G., 
64, Maida Vale, N.W. 
Bishop, George, 
131, Powis-street, Woolwich. 
Bishop, George Houlton, M.R.C.S., 
11 and 12, Clement’s-lane, B.C. 
Blades, R. H., 
23, Abchurch-lane, E.C. 
Blades, William, 
23, Abchurch-lane, H.C. 
Blench, John Urwin, 
81, Dale-street, Liverpool. 
Boileau, John Peter Hamiiton, M.D., &e. (Surgeon-Major), 
134, Herbert-road, Woolwich. 
Bolitho, homes Rovise 
Pear near Poneahed 
Bolling, Francis, 
2, Laurence Pountney-hill, EC. 
Bolton, Joseph Cheney, M.P., 
Carbrook, Larhert, Stirlingshire. 
*Bonar, James, M. AS ii Ds 
Civil Service Commission, Westminster, S.W. 
Bond, Edward, 
‘Elm Bae Hampstead, N.W. 
Booty, CHARLES, 
2, Talbot-court, Gracechurch-street, H.C. 


Year of 


Election, 


1885 
1879 
1888 
1871 
1886 
1877 
1885 
1876 
1887 
1879 
1886 
1883 
1875 
1888 
1886 
1873 


1864: 
1884 
1883 
1883 
1887 
1876 
1883 
1874 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 15 


Bordman, Emanuel Linden, 
Victoria House, Trinity-street, S.E. 
Bordman, Thomas Joseph Clarence Linden, LL.D., 
Victoria House, Trinity-street, Southwark, S.E. 
Bottomley, George. 
Arbourfield House, Derby. 
Bourne, STEPHEN, 
Abberley, Wallington, Surrey. 
Bourne, William, A.I.A., 
4, Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. 
Boutcher, Emanuel, 
36, Hyde Park-gardens, W. 
Bovell, The Hon. Henry Alleyne, LL.B., 
Chelston, Barbados, West Indies. 
Bowen, Horace George, 
Bank of England, E.C. 
Bowles, Henry Ferryman, M.A., 
Myddelton House, Waltham Cross, Herts. 
Bowley, Edwin, F.I.A., 
Burnt Ash-hill, Lee, Kent. 
Boyle, Courtenay, C.B., 
Board of Trade, Whitehall-gardens, SW. 
Braby, Frederick, F.C.S., F.G.S., 
Bushey Lodge, Teddington. 
Braby, James, J.P., 
Maybanks, Rudqwick, Sussea. 
Bramwell, Sir Frederick J., Bart., D.C.L.. F.R.S., 
D, Great Geor ge- -street, Westminster, S.W. 
Reeve The Right Hon. Lord, F.R.S., 
17, Cadogan-place, S.W. 
Brassty, Toe Rieut Hon. Lorp, K.C.B. 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
4, Great George-street, S.W.; and 24, Park-lane, W. 
*Braye, The Right Hon. Lord, 
40, Grosvenor-street, W.; and Stanford Hall, Rugby. 
Breckon, John Robert, 
41, Faweett-street, Sunderland. 
Briesemann, Francis, 
Whittington-avenue, Leadenhall-street, B.C. 
Brindle, Thomas, 
North Bank, Tunbridge Wells. 
Brocklesby, Harry Pearson, F.R.G.S., F.R. Hist. S., 
“ The Shawe,” Ashtead, Surrey. 
Brodhurst, Bernard Edward, F.R.C.S., 
20, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Brooke, C. B., 
16, Leadenhall-street, H.C. 
Broom, Andrew, A.C.A., 
2, De Crespigny-terrace, Denmark-hill, SE. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1878 
1872 
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Brown, Alexander Hargreaves, M.P., 
12, Grosvenor-gardens, S.W. 
Brown, James Bryce, F.R.G.S., 
90, Cannon-street, H.C.; and Bromley, Kent. 
Browne, Thomas Gillespie C., F.L.A., 
11, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Browne, Willis, F.1.A., 
India Office, Westminster, S.W. 
Bruce, Lord Henry Brudenell, M.P., 
36, Haton-place, S.W. 
* Banner. John Tomlinson, M.P., 
Winnington Old Hail, Northwich, Cheshire. 
Buck, Sir Edward Charles, 
Revenue and Agricultural Department, Simla, India. 
Bunce, John Thackray, 
Longworth, Priory-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
Burbridge, Samuel, 


Burdett, Henry Charles, 
The Lodge, Porchester-square, W. 
*Burdett-Coutts, The Right Hon. the Baroness, 
1 Stratton-street, Ws; and Holly Lodge, ‘Highgate, rie 
Burdett-Coutts, William, M. BP; 
is Stratton-street, Piccadilly, W. 
Burgess, John, 


Burridge, Arthur Francis, F.I.A., 
46, Bath-road, Bedford Park, Chiswick 
Burrows, Abraham, J.P., 
Green Hall, Atherton, near Manchester 
Burt, Frederick, F.R.G.S., 
Woodstock, Crouch End, N. 
*Burton, The Right Hon. Lord, Chesterfield House, 
Mayfair, W; and Rangemore, Burton-on-Trent. 
Bush, W. Ernest, F,C.S. 
Thornleigh, Sydenham-hill, SE. 
Bush, William John, 
20, Artillery- lane, Bishopsgateestreet, H.C, 
Buxton, ‘Sydney Charles, M.P. 
15, Haton-place, S.W. 
Byrne, Edward Simpson, F.S.A.A., 
The Treasury, Calcutta. 
Byrom, William A.,, 
Savings Bank, Wigan, Lancashire. 


Year of 


Election. 


1857 


1880 
1874. 
1877 
1879 
1887 
1888 
1881 
1872 
1887 
1885 
1886 
1876 
1888 
1888 
1883 
1878 
1885 
1880 
1883 
1883 
1881 
1858 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 17 


Caine, William Sproston, M.P., 
1, The Terrace, Clapham Common, S.W. 
Catrp, Str Jamus, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
(Honorary Vice-President and Trustee), 
8, Queen’s-gate-gardens,8.W.; § Cassencary,Creetown, N.B. 
Caird, Robert Henryson, 


Campbell, Sir George, K.C.S.I., M.P., D.C.L., 
) 17, Southwell-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Campbell, George Lamb, 
Market-street, Wigan. 
Campbell-Colquhoun, Rev. John Erskine, 
Chartwell, ae Kent. 
Capper, . Robert, A.I.C.H., F.R.G.S. 
"estbrook, Niohsen. 
CarBurt, Epwarp Hamer, M. Inst. M.E. , M. Inst. C.E., J.P 
£9: Th yde Park- Drdens W. 
Carden, Lionel Edward Gresley, 
H.M. Consul, Mexico. 


*Carillon, J. Wilson, F.S.A., F.R.GS., 


The Chimes, Richmond, Surrey. 
Carmichael, Charles H. E., M.A., 

96, Haton-terrace, Eaton-square, S.W. 
Carmichael, Thomas D. Gibson, 

Castlecraig, Dolphinton, N.B. 
Carpenter, Frederick, 

14, Sussex- Aihee Kensington, W. 
Carphin, James Rhind, GAAS, 

Apis A Ae, Hanover-street, Edinburgh. 

Carr, Ebene er, 

5, Grocers’ Hall-court, Poultry, £.C. 
Carruthers- Wain, William J., 

Linden Lodge, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
Carter, Joseph Robert, 

2, Steeles-road, N. W., and 14, King’s Arms-yard, E.C. 

*Casley, Reginald Kennedy, MD? 

Northgate-street, Ipswich. 
Casson, William A., 

22, Addison-road, Bedford Park, Chiswick. 
Castle, Robert, 

18, Merton-street, Oxford. 
Cater, J. J., 

39, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Cattarns, Kichard, 

Enfield House, Grove Park, Lee, SE. 
Causton, Richard Knight, M.P. 

3, ‘Olanricarde-gai dens, W. 
Chadwick, David, 

The Poplars, Herne Hill, Dulwich, SL. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1834 
1869 
1884. 
1888 
1880 
1886 
1886 
1884 
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Chadwick, Edwin, C.B. (Corr. Mem., Inst. of France), 
Park Cottage, East Sheen, Mortlake, S.W. 
CHADWICK, JoHN OLDFIELD, F.R.GS., 
95, Finsbury-pavement, L.C. 
Chailley, Joseph, 
9, Rue Guy de la Brosse, Paris, 
Challis, William H. 
Enfield, Middlesex. 


*Chamberlain, The Right Honourable Joseph, M.P., F.BS., 


40, Prince’s-gardens, S.W. 
Chamberlain, Richard, M.P., 
Westbourne- road, Birmingham. 
Chapman, Samuel, 
5, Alm Villas, Loughton. 
Glare, ARS 
Evelyn Lodge, Comarpore, Asausol, H.I.R., India. 
*Cheshire, Edward, 
3, Vanbru gh Park, Blackheath, S.E. 
Childs, Walter, 


Chisholm, David, F.I.A., 
oh. Rillbante terrace, Edinburgh. 
*Chisholm, George Goudie, M.A., B.Se., F.R.G.S., 
Oxford House, Dornton- road, Balham, SW. 
Chubb, Hammond, RA, 
Bickley, Kent. 
Clapham, W. W., 
35, Church-street, Manchester. 
Clark, Gordon Wyatt, 
Mickleham Hall, near Dorking, Surrey. 
Clark, H. J., 
Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
Clark, Sir John Forbes, Bart., 
Tillypronie, Tarland, Aberdeen. 
Clarke, Charles Goddara, 
Ingleside, Elm Grove, Peckham, S.E. 
Clarke, Ebenezer, 
Grove-road, Walthamstow. 


. /*Clarke, Ernest, F.L.S., 


10, Addison-road, Bedford Park, Chiswick. 
*Clarke, Henry, L.R.C.P., 
H M. Prison, Wakefield, Yorks. 
*Clarke, Hyde, 
32, St. George’s-square, S.W. 
Cleghorn, John, 
3, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
*Cleveland, His Grace the Duke of, K.G., 
Battle Abbey, Sussex. 
Clirehugh, William Pailin, F.LA., 
66, Cornhill, EC. 


Year of 


Election. 


1888 
1877 


— 1878 


1884 
1887 
1838 
1888 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 19 


Clough, Walter Owen, 
89, Gresham-street, E.C. 
Cobb, B. Francis, 


Cockle, Captain George, F.R.G.S., 
9, Bolton-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Cockshott, John James, 
3, Tulketh- street, Chapel-str eet, Southport. 
Cohen, Nthaniel That 
31, Throgmorton-street, E.C. 
Colebrooke, Sir Thomas Edward, Bart., 
Atheneum Club, S.W. 
Coleman, Harry, 
34, Golden-square, W. 
Coles, J ann EEA, 
39, Throgmorton-street, L.C, 
Collet, Sir Mark Wilks, Bart., 
2, Sussex-square, W., and St. Clere, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
Collison, Frederick H., 
99, Cheapside, E. 0, and Talfourd-road, Camberwell. 
Collmann, Jobn §., 
12, Tokenhouse- -yard, B.C. 
*Collum, Rev. Hugh Robert, M.R.I.A., F.R.C.L, 
Viear of Leigh, near Tunbridge, Kent. 
Colman, Jeremiah James, M.P., 
Carrow House, Norwich. 
Colomb, Captain Sir J. Gris CMG. oP. RMA ero 
Drowmquinna, eenore, Kerry. 
Colyar, Henry Anselm De, 
24, Palace-gardens- terrace, W.; Atheneum Club, S.W. 
Connell, Arthur Knatchbull, M.A., 
20, Elmtree-road, N.W. 
Coode, Sir John, K.C.M.G., C.E., 


Cook, Edward Samuel, 

60, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 
Cooke-Taylor, R. Whately, 

f'renchwood House, Preston. 

*Copperthwaite, William Charles, 

New Malton, Yorkshire. 
Corbett, John, M.P., 

20, Hertford-street, Mayfair, W. 
Corgialezno, M., 

George- yard, Lombard-street, E.C, 
Cork, Nathaniel, F.R.G.S., 

18, Bor chin- lane, E.C. 
Cornish, ‘William Robert, F.R.C.S., C.1.E. (Surgeon General), 

8, Creswell-gardens, The Boltons, S.W. 
Cosens, Frederick William, 

7, Melbury-road, Kensington, W. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1862 
1882 
1885 
1888 
1874 
1870 
1878 
1886 
1880 
1885 
1888 
1883 
1887 
1875 
1883 
1884 
1879 
1873 


1886 
1869 
1888 
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Courtney, The Right Hon. Leonard Henry, M.A., M.P., 
15, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 
Cowen, Charles, 
Johannesburg, Transvaal, South Africa. 
Craddock, Josep), 
Plymouth House, Merthyr-Tydjfil. 
Crages, John George, C.A.., 
19a, Coleman-street, E.C. , 
Cratain, Magor Parrick Goren (Secretary), 
6, Lyndhurst- road, Hampstead, N.W., 
Craik, George Lillie, 
29, Bedford- street, Strand, W.C. 
Crewdson, Ernest, 
The Green Hall, Wilmslow, Cheshire. 
Crispin, Edward, 
67, Cornhill, B.C. 


*Crompton-Roberts, Charles Henry, 


16, Belgrave-square, S.W. 
Cropper, James, 
Ellergreen, Kendal. 
Crosse, kdmond Francis, 
National Provincial Bank of England, Liverpool. 
Cullen, Thomas, F.C.A. 
21, Warwick-street, Regent-street, W. 
Culley, George, 
2, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
Games David, C.E., 
Works’ Office, Harbour-chambers, Dunaee. 
Cunningham, Rev. William, M.A., 
2, St. Paul’s-road, Cambridge, 
Curtis, Charles Edw: Tae 
Deanyers, Alton, Hants. 
Curtis, Alderman Robert Leabon, F.S.I., J.P., 
120, London Wall, E.C. 
Czarnikow, Cesar, 
Effingham-hill, Dorking, Surrey. 


Dale, David, 
Vi est Lodge, Darlington. 

Dalyell, The Hon. Sir Robert Anstruther, K.C.LE., 0.S.L, 
21, Onslow-gardens, 8. W, 

Dangerfiel d, Athelstan, A.C.A,, 
Lie Basinghall-str ect, EC. 


j 


Year of 
klection 


1884 
1880 
1873 
1886 
1869 
1874 
1888 
1886 
1880 
1885 
1879 
1884 
1883 
1877 
1886 
1886 
1873 
1887 
1855 


1887 
1884: 


1877 


1885 
5 1877 


LIST OF FELLOWS, pd 


Daniell, Clarmont J., 
Langley House, King’s Langley, Herts. 
Danvers, Frederick Charies, 
India Office, Westminster, S.W. 
Danvers, Sir Juland, K.C S.L., 
India Office, Westminster, S.W. 
Darrell, Charles, 
Stdeup Kent. 
Davies, James Mair, 
75, West Regent-street, Glasgow. 
Davies, William Henry, 
51, Tregunter-road, West Brompton, S.W. 
Dawson, G. J. Crosbie, M. Inst. C.B., F.G-S.. 
North Staffordshire Railway, Stoke-upon- Trent, 
Dawson, J Eugéne, 
Walpole House, Walpole-street, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
Debenham, Frank, 
26, Upper Hamilton-terrace, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
De Broé, Emile Conrad De Bichin, 
Walden Lodge, College Park, Wandsworth-common, S.W. 
*De Ferrieres, The Baron Du Bois, J.P., 
Bay’s-hill House, Cheltenham. 
De Jouy, J. Henry B., 
27, Rue de 0 Universite, Paris. 
*De Keyser, Alderman Sir Polydore, 
Chatham House, Grove-road, Clapham Park, S.W. 
Deloitte, William Welch, 
4, Lothbury, H.C. 
Denison, William Beckett, 
138, Piccadilly, W. 
Denman, Arthur Lemoine, 
110, Cambridge-gardens, North Kensington, W. 
Dent, Edward, _ 
Fernacres, Fulmer, near Slough, Bucks. 
Dent, George Middiewood, 
21, Sefton-street, Southport. 
*DerBy, THE Rieut Hon. tue Hart or, K.G., F.R.S., D.C.L. 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
St. James’s-square,S.W.; Knowsley, Prescot, Lancashire. 
De Ricci, J. H., 
50, Cornwall-gardens, Queen’s-gate, S. W. 
Dethridge, J. Frank, 
The Hermitage, Ravenscourt-park, W. 
Dever, Henry, 
4, Lothbury, E.C. 
Devonshire, Thomas Harris, 
1, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry, E.C. 
De Worms, The Right Hon. Baron Henry, M.P., F.R.AAS., 
Carlton Club, Pali Mall, S.W. 
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Year of 
lection. 


1885 | Diblev, Captain George, 

A, St. George’s-square, S.W. 

1866 |*Dilke, The Right Hon. Sir Charles Wentworth, Bart., LL.M., 
76, Sloane-street, S.W. 

1873 | Dixon, George, ME 

The Dales, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

1881 | Dobell, Richard 1 

- Quebec, Canega 

1875 | Doxsey, Rev. Isaac, 

186, The Grove, Camberwell, SE. 

1878 | Doyle, Patrick, C. BE F.G.35 nm R.A. Ss , 
Messrs. Apear and Co's. Oollieri 1€8, ’ Seetarampore, India. 
1875 | Dun, John, 

Parr’s Banking Company Limited, Warrington. 

1870 | Duncan, James, 

9, Mineing-lane, £.C. 

1886 | Dundonald, the Right Hon. the Earl of, 

50, Haton-place, S.W. 

1884 | Dunn, Archibald Joseph, 

23, Applegarth-road, Brook-green, Hammersmith, W. 
1878 |*Dunraven, The Right Hon. The Earl of, K.P., 

Kenry House, Putney Vale, S.W. 

1885 | Dyer, William John, 

17, Montpelier-row, Blackheath, S.E. 





1888 ; Earnshaw, Jacob, 

10, St. James’s-square, Manchester. 
1888 | Eckersley, J. C., M.A., F.R.GS., 
Standish Hall, Wigan; 20, Davies-street, Berkeley-square. 
1883 | EpeewortH, ProrEssor Francis Ysipro, M.A., 

5, Mount Vernon, Hampstead, N.W. 

1836 | Edmonds, Thomas Rowe, B.A., 

72, Portsdown-road, Maida-vale, W. 

1869 | Edmonds, William, 

Annesley House, Southsea. 

1880 | Egerton of Tatton, The Right Honourable Lord, 

7, St. James’s-square, S.W. 

1872 Elliot, Sir George, Bart., M.P., 

Park-street, Park-lane, W. ; 22, Gt. George-street, S.W. 
1885 | Elliot, William Henry, ; 
122 Mansion House- ia tas Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 
1888 | Elliott, Henry W. 

Elmfteld, Selly Oak, near Birmingham. 

1885 | Exxiotr, THomas Henry, 

Inland Revenue Office, Somerset House, W.C. 





Year of 


Election. 


1885 
1877 
1873 
1877 
1888 
1882 
1879 

1888 
1834 


1875 
1888 
1868 
1878 
1878 
1876 
1882 
1864 
1888 
1884 


1887 


1885 
1888 
1880 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 2 


Cad 


Elliott, William, 
73, George-street, Edinburgh. 
Ellis, Arthur, 
42, High-street, Highgate, N. 
Emanuel, Lewis, 
91, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
Emmott, W. T., 
Sherton House, Seymour-grove, Manchester. 
Kmson, Reginald Embleton, 
1, Gresham-buildings, Basinghall-street, E.C. 
Essex, Benjamin Smily, 
48, Pall Mali, S.W. 
Evans, Henry Jones, J.P., 
Brecon Old Bank, Cardiff: 
*Eyvans, John, 
Chuley, Ashburton, South Devon. 
Hversley, The Right Hon. Viscount, D.C.L., UL.D., 


Faraday, Frederick J., 

17, Brazennose-street, Manchester. 
Farlaw, Arthur Richard, 

4, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Farrell, John Douglas, 

Bank of England, West Branch, Burlington-gardens, W. 
Farren George, J.P., A.M.Inst.C.E., 

Carnarvon. 
Farrer, Sir Thomas Henry, Bart., J.P., 

27, Bryanston-square, W.; Abinger Hall, Dorking. 
Fearnside, Henry, M.B., F.R.C.P., » 

De Vere Mansions West, 34, De Vere-gardens, W. 
Fell, Arthur, M.A., 

46, Queen Victoria-street, H C. 
Fellows, Frank Perks, 

8, The Green, Hampstead, N.W. 
Fellows, James I., 

Saxon Hall, Palace-court, Kensington Gardens, W. 
Felton, George Frederick, 

6, Church-walks, Llandudno, North Wales. 
Fenton, James J., 

Office of the Government Statist, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Ferguson, Ronald Crawfurd Munro, M.P., 

Raith, Kirkcaldy, N.B. 
Finckenstadt, Edmund Ernest, 

3 and 4, Great W'inchester-street, E.C. 
Findlay, George, (General Manager), 

London and N. Western Railway, Euston Station, N.W. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1884: 
1888 
1888 
1885 
1882 
1886 
1875 
1841 
1888 
1884 
1888 
1885 
1877 
1868 
1888 
1878 
1888 
1879 
1887 
1886 
1844, 
1887 
1888 
1884 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Finlaison, Alexander John, C.B., F.1.A., 
19, Old Jewry, H.C. 
*Finnemore, Robert Isaac, J.P., F.R.G.S., &e., 
Durban, Natal, South Africa 
Fisher, Henry, J.P., 
Regina, N.W. Territories, Canada. 
Fisher, Walter Newton, 
_ 4, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 
*Fitz-Gerald, Major William George, M.A., 
United Service Club, Dublin. 
Foley, Patrick. James, M.P., 
Pearl Ins. Co., Adelaide -place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Ford, Alfred, 
67, Cornhill: E.C.: 
Fordham, Edward King, ‘J.P., D.L. 
The Bury, Ashwell, Baldock, Herts. 
Fortescue, The Right Honourable Earl, 
Castle Hill, South Molton, Devon. 
Forwood, Sir William B., J.P., 
Blundell Sands, Liverpool. 
Fosbery, William Thomas Exham, 
The Castle-park, Warwick. 
Foster, Harry Seymour, F.R.G-S., 
City Carlton Club, St. Swithin’s-lane, E.C. 
Foster, John Collie, 


*Fowler, Alderman Sir Robert Nicholas, Bart., M.P., 
Elm Grove, Corsham, Wilts. 
Fowler, William, 
38, Grosvenor-square, S.W. 
Fox, William Henry, 
20, Great Winchester Street, E.C. 
FoxweEtt, Proressor H. Somerton, M.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Frampton, Albert Tom, 
Clovelly, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. 
Francis, George Edward, 
Staunton, Coleford, Gloucestershire. 
Frankland, Frederick William, FLA. 
Govt. Life Ins. Office, Wellington, New Zealand. 
Fream, Professor William, B.Se., Lond:, LL.D., F.L.S., F.G. 8., 
College of Agriculture, Downton, "Salisbury. 
*Freeland, Humphrey William, J.P., 
Aue ‘Club, S.W.; Had Chishestom 
Freeman, T., jun, F.G.S., 
St. Augustine’ s, Florence, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Friedeberg, Henry, 
16, Aldersgate-street, E.C. 
Frith, Walter Halsted, 
69, Lombard-street, E.C. 








Year of 
Election 


886 


1878 


1879 
1852 
1873 
1860 
1874. 
1887 
1881 
1881 
1879 
1883 
1880 
1881 


1885 


1872 


1874 


1871 
1882 
1888 
1888 





LIST OF FELLOWS. — of 


Fuller, George Pargiter, M.P., 
Neston-park, Corsham, Wilts. 
Fuller, William Palmer, 
50, Gresham-strect, H.C. 


Gairdner, Charles, 
Broom, Newton Mearns, Renfrewshire. 
Galsworthy, Sir Edwin Henry, ele 
18, Park-crescent, Poriland-place, W, 
*Galton, Capt. Sir Douglas, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., 
12, Chester-street, Grosvenor-place, S.W. 
Galton, Francis, F.R.S., F.R.G.S., 
42, Rutland-gate, S W. 
Gannon, James, Guildhall, E.C. (representing the Library 
Committee of the Corporation of the City of London). 
Garcke, Emile, 
21, Priory- -road, Bedford-park, Chiswick. 
CaRNErT, FREDERICK Brooxspank, O.B., ( Vice-President), 
4, Argyll-road, Kensington, W. 
Garraway, ‘The Hon. David Ga; 
. Castries, St. Lucia, West Indies. 
*Gagsiot, John Peter, J.P., 
The Culvers, Carshalton, Surrey, 
Gates, Jacob 8., 
9, Henchurch-avenue, H.C. 
*Gates, John Benjamin, jun., A.C.A., 
AT, Warwick-street, Regent-street, W. 
*Gatty, William Henry, 
Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Gibb, George S., 
North ° Eastern Railway Company, York. 
Gibb, Thomas Eccleston, 
16, Lady Margaret-road, N.W. 
Gibbs, Alban George Henry, 
82, Portland-place, W. 
Gibbs, George Sleight, 
Elton House, Darlington. 
Gibbs, Richard, 
The Hollies, Weybridge. 
Gibson, Thomas kh, 
HHigh-street, Crewe. 
Gielgud, Henry 
19, The Avenue, Bedford Park, Chiswick. 


Bee *Girren, Ropert, LL.D. (Honorary. Vice-President), 


44, Pembroke-road, Kensington, W. 
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Year of 
Election 


1877 
1878 
1860 
1888 
1877 
1884 
1877 
1886 
1885 


1868 | 





ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Gilbert, William H. Sainsbury, 

62, Old Broad-street, E.C. 

*Glanville, Silvanus Goring, 

Lostwithiel, Rushey Green, Catford, S.E. 
Glover, John, J.P., 

88, Bishopsgate-street Within, E C, j 
Goad, Charles E., M. Am. Soc. O.B., M. Can. Soe. C.E., 

53, New Broad-street, E.C., and Montreal, Canada. 
Goddard, Frederick Robertson, 

19, Victoria-square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Gonner, Professor Edward C.K., M.A., 

University College, Liverpool. 
Good, Alfred, 

57, Moorgate-st., E.C.; Downe Lodge, Beckenham, Kent. 
Goodrich, Harry St. Aubyn (Calcutta), 

clo Messrs. H. S. King and Co., 65, Cornhill, B.C. 
Goodsall, David Henrv, F.R.C.S., 

17, Devonshire-place, W. 
GoscHEN, Tux Rteut Hon. Goran Joacutm, M.P., 

(Honorary Vice- Presiient), 
69, Portland-place, W., and Seacox-heath, Hawkhurst. 
*Gosset, John Jackson, ; 

Thames Ditton, Surrey. : 
Goulding, William Purdha'n, F.S.T., 

41, Moorgate-street, H.C.; and 18, Mercers-road, N. 
Gover, Frederic Field, 

Casino House, Herne Hill, S.E. 
Gover, William Sutton, F.I.A., 

4, Queen-street-place, Southwark Bridge, 0. 
Grant, Thomas Rennie, 

10, Harrington-gardens, Kensington, S.W., 
Granville, Joseph Mortimer, M.D., F.G.S., 

14, Hanover-square, W. 
Graves, The Rev. Michael, B.A., 

Str W. Borlase’s School, Great Marlow. 
Gray, Thomas, 

34, Henchurch-street, E.C. 
Green, Joseph S., 

18, King Street, Warrington. 
Green, Oswald R.., 

7, Finsbury-square, E.C. 
Greening, William H., 

Oakfield Cottage, Balsall Heath, Birmingham. 
Gribble, George J., ; 

25, Hans-place, 8. W. 
Griffin, Josiah, : 

Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath, S.E. 
Griffith, Edward Clifton, 

1, Waterloo-place, S.W. 


s 
nm 
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Year ot 
Election. 


1884 


1883 


1886 


1888 


1883 
1875 
1878 
1885 
1887 
1888 
1880 
1887 


1884 
1888 
1884 
1883 
1878 
1884 
1887 
1883 
1878 


LIST OF FELLOWS. yoy 


Griffith, T. Risely, 
5, Maze-hill, Greenwich, S.E. 
Grimshaw, Thomas Wrigley, M.D., M.A., 
(Registrar-General of Ireland), 
Priorsland, Carrickmines, Co. Dublin. 
Grimston, The Right Hon. Viscount, M.P., 
Cell Barnes, St. Albans. 
Grosvenor, The Hon. Norman de I’ Aigle, 
D8, Green-st., Grosvenor-sq.; Moor Park, Rickmansworth. 
Gunther, Charles, 
9, Henchurch-avenue, E.C. 
Gunn, Arthur, 
_ 31, Gloucester-road, Gloucester-gate, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
Guthrie, Charles, F.C.A. 
London Chartered Bank of Australia, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Guthrie, Edwin (President, Manchester Statistical Society), 
Victoria Park, Manchester. 
Guyot, Yves, Deputé, 
95, Rue de Seine, Paris. 
Gwilliam, Rey. S. Thorne, B A., F.R.GS., 
Whitchurch (Oxon.), Reading. 
*Gwynne, James Eglinton A.. J.P., F.S.A., 
97, Harley-st., W.; Folkington Manor, Polegate, Sussex. 
Gwyther, John Howard, 
Hatton-court, Phreadneedle-street, E.C. 


Haas, Hendrik Christiaan, 

32, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 
Haddon, John, 

3, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, H.C. 
Hadley, Joseph, 

5, Argyll-place, Regent-street, W. 
Hadrill, Henry John, 

1, Holey-avenue, Kast Heath, Hampstead, N.W. 

*Haggard, Frederick T., 

1, Broadwater Down, Tunbridge Wells. 
Hague, John, 

King-street, Toronto, Canada. 
Haldeman, Donald Carmichael, 

Claremont, Gypsy Hill, SE. 
Hall, Sir John, K.C.M.G., 

Hororata, Canterbury, New Zealand. 
Hallett, Thomas George Palmer, M.A., 

Claverton Lodge, Bath. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1887 
1873 
1885 
1882 
1879 
1887 
1884 
1888 
1873 
1885 
1869 
1875 
1879 
1876 
1883 
1885 
1871 
1886 
1886 
1877 
1883 
1884 
1883 
1868 


1887 





ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY ; 


Hamilton, Edward W., C.B., 
The Treasury, Whitehall, S.W. 


Hamilton, The Right Hon. Lord George Francis, M.P., 


17, Montagu-street, Portman-square, W. 
Hamilton, James [homas, 
22, High-street, Southampton. 
Hamilton, John James, 
The Grange, Chislehurst. . 
Hamitton, Rowxanp (Vice-President), 
Oriental Club, Hanover-square, W. 
Hamilton, Thomas, J.P., 
46, Parliament-hill-road, Hampstead, N.W. 
*Hammersley, Hugh Greenwood, 
Sun House, 6, Chelsea Embankment, S.W. 
Hammond, Robert, 
117, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C. 
Hanbury, Robert William, M.P., 
Llam Hall, Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 
*Wancock, Charles, M.A., Oxon., 


2, Cloisters, Temple, E.C.; and Reform Club, S.W. 


Hancock, William, 
35, Cornhill, B.C. 
Hankey, Ernest Alers, 
Limhurst, Bickley-park, Kent. 
Hankey, Thomson, 
59, Portland-place, W. 
Hansard, Luke, 
63, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Hansell, Robert B., 
Moor Oaks-road, Broomhill, Sheffield. 
Harbhamji, Prince, of Morbi, 


Rajcoomar College, Rajkot, Kathiawar, Bombay, India. 
“Harcourt, Right Hon. Sir William Vernon, Q.C., M.P., F.B.S. 


eceform Club, S.W. 
*Hardcastle, Basil William, 

Beechenden, Hampstead, N.W. 
Hardcastle, E. J., 

Oriental Club, Hanover-square, W. 
Harding, Colonel Charles, F.R.G.S., 

10, St. Swithin’s lane, E.C. 
Harding G. P., 


Hardy, George Francis, F.1.A., 

5, Whitehall, S.W. 
Hardy, William Henry, F.C.A., 

5, Great Winchester-street, B.C. 
Harris, David, 

Caroline Park, Granton, Edinburgh. 
Harris, William A., F.R.S.S.A., 

Phoenia Chambers, Exchange, Liverpool. 











~~ 


Year of 
Election. 


1882 


1887 


1884 


1884 


1870 


188]. 


1883 
1865 
L855 
1886 
1877 
1888 
1881 
1834: 


1886 
1869 
1888 
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Harris, William James, 
73, Albert Hall Mansions, Kensington, W. 
Harrold, Leonard F., F.R.G.S 
29, Great St. Helens, E. C. 
Hart, James, 
19, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 
Hartel, Adolph, 
22, Arundel-square, Barnsbury-park, N 
Hartley, Fountain John, 
Gloucester House, 97, Cazenove-road, Stamford- hill, N. 
Harvey, Alfred Spalding, B. A., 
67, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Harvey, ‘Thomas Morgan, 
1, Gresham Buildings, Basinghall-street, E.C. 
Hawkins, Alfred Templeton, F.R.G.S., 
22, Budge-row, Cannon-street, H. C. 
Hawksley, Thomas, C.E., F.R.S., &e., 
30, Great George- -str eet, Westminster, SW. 
Hazell, Walter, 
15, Russell-square, W. 
*Heap, Ralph, jun., 
1, Brick-court, Temple, H.C. 
Hedley, Robert Wilkin, 
dla, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 
Hefford, George V., 
— Rugby. 
Heilgers, Robert Phillip, 
22, Great St. Helens, E.C. 
Hendriks, Augustus, F.I.A.., 
7, Cornhill, E.C. 
* Hendriks. Irederick, F.T.A., 
1, King William- street, E.C. 
Henshaw, Richard S. 
31, iafard street, Strand, W.C. 
*Herbage; William, 
London & South Western Bank,7, Fenchurch-street, EB. 0. 
Heriot, George, 
1, Whittington House, Leadenhali-street, E.C. 
Hewat, Archibald, F.I.A., F.F.A., 
22, George-street, Edinburgh. 
*Hnywoop, JamMEs, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S 
(Honorary Vice- ‘President and Trustee), 
26, Palace-gardens, Kensington, W. ; Atheneum Club, SW, 
Hibbert, H. F., 
Park: Poad, Chorley, Lancashire. 
Hickson, Toaeph, J.P. (General Manager , 
Grand Trunk Railway, Montreal, Canada. 
Hill, Alfred, J.P., 
62, Hagley-road, Birmingham. 
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Year of 
Election 


1878 
1878 
1884: 
1879 
1870 
1888 
1888 
i884 
1887 
1879 
1878 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1883 
1883 
1885 
1864 
1878 
1872 
1874 
1873 


1883 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


* Hill, Frederick Morley, 
22, Richmond-road, Barnsbury, NV. - 
Hillingdon, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Camelford House Park-lane, W. 
Hoare, Alfred, 
37, Mleet-street, E..C. 
Hoare, H. N. Hamilton, 
37, Fleet-street, E.C. 
*Hoare, Henry, 
22, Bryanston-square, W. 
Hollams, John, 
52, Haton-square, S.W. 
Hollington, Alfred J., 
Aldgate, E.C. 
Hollond, John Robert, 
1, Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-square, W. 
Honeyman, Archibald Pearson, 
Old Bank House, Kirkcaldy, N.B. 
Hooper, George Norgate, ‘ 
Elmleigh, Hayne-road, Beckenham, Kent. 
Hooper, Wynnard, 
13, Sumner-place, Onslow-square, S.W. 
Hopkins, John, 
The Grange, Bickley, Kent. 
Howard, James, J.P., D.L., 
Clapham Park, Bedfordshire. 
Howell, Edward J. 
Woodthorpe, Beulah Hill, Upper Norwood, S.E. 
Howell, Francis Builer, . 
2, Middle Temple-lane, E.C. 
Howell, George, M.P., 
Hampden House, Ellingham-road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 
Howell, Jenkin, 
Aberdare, South Wales. 
Hudson, Thomas, 
17, Hilde-road, Brixton, S.W. 
Hughes, John, 
3, West-street, Finsbury-circus, H.C. 
Humphreys, George, M.A., F.I.A., 
79, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Humpnureys, Nos, ALGERNON, 
General Register Office, Somerset House, W.C. 
Hunt, Sir Henry Arthur, C.B., 
45, Parliament-street, S.W. 
Hunt, Richard Aldington, A.L.A., 
Moor-street, Birmingham. 


| Hunter, George Burton, 


Wallsend-on- Tyne. 
Hunter, William Alfred, LL.D., M.P., 
2, Brick-court, Temple, E.C. 


Year of 


- Election 


1857 
1888 
1887 


1869 
1874 
1886 
1869 
1888 
1888 
1887 
1839 
1864 


1885 
1880 
1884. 
1879 
1872 
1878 
1881 
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Hurst, George, 

King’s Brook House, St. Mary's, Bedford. 
Hyde, Clarendon G., B.L., 

4, Pump-court, Temple, E.C. 
Hyde, Henry Barry, 

5, Haton-rise, Ealing, W. 


Ingall, Samuel, F.R.G.S., E.T.A., 
Kent-end, Forest-hill, Kent, 8.E. 
*Ingall, William Thomas Fitzherbert Mackenzie, 
6, Drapers’-gardens, H.C. 
Ingham, Edward, 


*Inglis, Cornelius, M.D., 
Atheneum Club, S.W. 
*Tonides, Alexander A., 
1, Holland Park, W. 
Tronmonger, Thon as, J.P., 
Hillside, Graiseley, Wolverhampton. 
Irvine, Somerset William D’Arey, 
Govt. Life Ins. Office, Wellington, New Zealand. 
Irving, John, 
94, Haton-place, S.W. 
*Ivey, George Pearse, 
South Villa, Bexley-heath, Kent. 


Jackson, Henry, 
158, The Common, Peckham Rye, 8.E. 
*Jackson, William Lavies, M.P., 
Chapelallerton, Leeds. — 
Jacoby, James Alfred, M.P., 
‘Stoney-street, Nottingham. 
Jamieson, George Auldjo, 
37, Drumsheugh-gardens, Edinburgh. 
JANSON, Frepurick Hatsey, F.LS., 
41, Hinsbury-circus, E.C.; 60, Westbourne-terrace, WW. 
JEANS, J. STEPHEN, 
Victoria Mansions, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 
*Jersey, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 
3, Great Stanhope-street, W, 
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Year of 


Election. 


1881 
1871 
1888 
1880 


1878 
1884: 
1878 
1874 
1888 
1887 
1887 
1880 
1877 
1888 
1883 
1884 
1858 


1873 
1877 
1885 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Johnson, Edwin Eltham, 
110, Cannon-street, E.C. 
Johnson, Edmund, 
1, Castle-street, Holborn, E.C. 
Johnson, John. Grove, 
23, Cross-street, Finsbury, E. C. 
Tousen: Walter, 
Rounton Grange, Northallerton. 
Johnston, Francis John, 
Lamas, Chislehurst. 
Johnston, Rev. James, 
Gleneve, Highland-road, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 
Johnston, Thomas, 
Broomsleigh Park, Seal, Sevenoaks. 
Johnstone, Edward, 
14, Abbeville-road, Cavendish-road, Oe S.W. 


* Jones, Edwin, 4 Fat ep 


4c Cannon- street, E.C. ’ 
Jones, Henry R. Bence, 
Board of Trade, Whitehall-gardens, 8. We 
Jones, Herbert, 
15, Montpelier-row, Blackheath, SE. 
Jones, J. Mortimer, 
112, Highbury New Park, N. 
Jones, John Walter, 
58, Cheapside, E.C., 
Jones, Lewis Davies, 
14, Pierremont-crescent, Darlington. 
Jones, Robert He sketh, 
St. Augustine’ s, Hayne- -road, Beckenham, Kent. 
Jones, Theodore Brooke, 
Georgeville, Harrogate, Yorks. 


*Jordan, William L., 


25, Jermyn-street, S.W. 
Joseph, Samuel Solomon, 

29, Hyde Park- gardens, WwW. 
Josolyne, John Augustus, 

28, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Jourdan, Francis, 

Avenue House, Hampstead, N.W. 


Kay, Duncan James, 

60, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 
Kealy, James W liam, 

26, Moorgate-street, E.C. 
Keen, William Brock, 

15, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


"4 


Year of 


Election. 


1874 
1884 
1867 
1883 
1884 
1884 
1886 
1878 
1878 
1881 
1883 
1887 
1884 
1852 
1883 
1888 
1884 
1879 
1888 
1878 
1869 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 30 


Kelly, Charles, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Worthing, Sussex. 
Kelly, Edward Festus, 
51, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C. 
Kelly, Edward Robert, A.M., 
51, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’ s-inn-fields, W.C. 
Keltie, John Scott, , 
52, Cromwell-avenue, Highgate, N. 
Kemp, John, 
46, Cannon-street, H.C. 
*KENNEDY, Cuartes Mancoum, C.B., 
Foreign Office, S.W. 
Kennedy, John Gordon, 
H1.B.M. Embassy, Rome, Italy. 
Kennedy, J. Murray, 
New University Club, St. James’s-street, S.W. 
Kennedy, Thomas, F.C.A. 
11, Old Jewry-chambers, E.C. 
*Kennett- Barrington, Sir V. Hunter, M.A., LL.M., Cantab., 
Manor House, Dorchester-on-Thames, Wallingford. 
*Keynes, John Neville, M.A., B.Sc. 
6, Harvey-road, Cambridge. 
Kidd, Benjamin, 
Inland Revenue Office, Somerset House, W.C. 
Kimber, Henry, M.P., 
79, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Kimberley, The Right Honourable the Earl of, M.A., P.C., 
35, Lowndes-square, S. W. 
*King, Bolton, B.A., 
10, Upper Berketey-street, W. 
King, John, 
59, St. Thomas’s-road, Chorley, Lancashire. 
Kirby, Horace Woodburn, F.C.A., 
_ 19, Birchin-lane, E.C. 
Kirkwood, Anderson, LL.D., 
Melvilie-terrace, Stirling, N.B. 
*Kitson, Sir James, Bart., J.P., 
Gledhow Hall, Leeds. 
*Kusaka, Yoshio, 
Hirst National Bank, Tokio, Japan. 
Kyshe, John Benjamin, 


5, Princes-terrace, Princes-square, Bayswater, W. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1874 
1881 
1883 
1885 
1877 
1874 
1878 
1873 
1883 
1875 
1873 
1883 
1886 
1885 
1886 
1884 
1879 
1877 
1877 
1886 
1880 
1887 
1888 
1887 
1885 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Lang, George Murray, R.N., 
18, Cheyne- walk, Chelsea, SW. 
Langton, Henry Ourrer, 
Docklands, Ingatestone, Essex. 
Last, William Harrison, 
Inland Revenue, Somerset House, W.C. 
Latham, Baldwin, M. Inst. C.E., 
7, W estininster-chambers, S.W. 
Laurance, Henry, 
la, Old Bond-street, W. 
Lawes, Str JoHN Brenner, Bart., LL.B, F.R.S., F.C.S., 
Rothamsted-park, St. Albans. 
Lawrence, Alexander Macclesfield, 
West Brae, Stonebridge-park, Willesden, N.W. 
Lawrie, James, F'.R.G.S., . ‘ 
63, Old Broad-street, HC. 
Lawson, Charles Henry, 
Green’s End, Woolwich. 
Lawson, Ropert, LL.D. (Inspector-General of Yon Hos- 
pitals, Vice- / resident), 20, Lansdowne-rd., Notting-hl., W. 
Lea, Thomas, M.P., 
14, Elvaston-place, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 
*Leadam, Isaac Saunders, M.A., 
117, St. George’s-square, S. W. 
Leathes, Stanley M., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Lee, Henry, 
Reform Club, S.W. 
*Lee, Sir Joseph C., 
Mosley-street, Manchester. 
Lee, William, 
Fairlands, Worplesdon, Guildford, Surrey. 
*Leete, Joseph, 
36, St. Mary-at-hill, E.C.,.¢Eversden, S. Norwood Park. — 
LEFEVRE, Tur Rienr Hon. Groree SHaw, M.P., M.A., J.P. 
(Honorary Vice-President), 18, Bryanston-square, W. 
*Leggatt, Daniel, LL.D., 
5, Raymond-buildings, Gray’s-inn, W.C. 
Leighton, Sir Baldwyn, Bart., 
Loton-vark, Shrewsbury. 
Leighton, Stanley, Mire 
Sweeney Hall, Oswestry, Salop. 
Leitch, Alexander, 
17, King Wilhiam-street, E.C. 
*Le Poer Treivee Col. The Hon. W., R.E., J.P, 
3, Hyde Park-gardens, W. 
*Le Roy-Lewis, Herman, B.A. (Trinity College, Cambridge), 
Wes/bury House, Petersfield, Hants. 
Lever, Ellis, 
Culcheth Hall, Bowdon, Cheshire. 


Year ot 
Election. 


1862 
1888 
1877 
1884 
1878 
1879 
1888 
1882 
1888 
1876 
1834 
1888 
1886 
1865 
1882 
1878 
1885 


1885 
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Lewis, Robert, 
1, Bartholomew-lane, E.C. 
*Tiberty, A. Lasenby, 
13, Cornwall-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Ligertwood, Thomas, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea, SW. 
*Lines, William Edward, 
clo R. S. Lines, Noel House, Hertford. 
Lloyd, Thomas, 
13, Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, E.C. 
Lloyd, Wil son, F.R.G.S., 
Myvod House, Wood-green, Wednesbury. 
Loch, Charles 8. ay As, 
’ Hedge Row Cottage, Queen Anne’s-gardens, Bedford-park. 
*LonestaFF, GeorGcEe Biunpetr, M.A., M.B., 
Southfield Grange, West Hill-road, Wandsworth, SW. 
Lord, John, 
D4, Springfield-road, South Hampstead, N.W. 
*Lornie, John Guthrie, J.P., 
Rosemount, Kirkealdy (of Birnam and Ga N.B. 
Lovelace, The Right Honourable the Earl of, F.R.S 
East Horsley Park, Ripley, Surrey. 
Lovelock, Henry, 
3, Blomfield-street, London-wall, E.C. 
*Low, Malcolm, M.P., 
22, Roland-gardens, S.W. 
Lupock, Str Jonn, Barr., M.P., F.R.S. (Trustee), 
High Elms, eran: Tone. 5 
Lubbock, Nevile, 
65, Harl’s Court-square, S.W. 
Lucas, Sir Thomas, Bart., J.P., 
37, Great George- street, Westminster, SW. 
Luckie, ‘David Mitchell, J.P., 
Wellington, New Zealand. 


Mabbs, The Rev. Goodeve, 
73, Godolphin-road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 


1875 |*Mabson, Richard Rous, 


1873 


20, Bucklersbury, E.C. 
*Macandrew, William, J.P., 
Westwood, near Colchester. 
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Election. 


1873 
1883 
1884 
1888 
1867 
1873 
1887 
1872 
1873 
1886 
1878 
1876 
1863 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1875 
1887 
1883 
1882 
1873 
1887 
1887 
1883 
1887 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY ;: 


MeArthur, Alexander, M.P.. 
Raleigh Hall, Brixton, S.W. 
McCabe, Hugh B., 


McCabe, William, LL.B, F.I.A., 

17, Clarence-syuare, Toronto, Canada. 
McCankie, James, 

4, St. Andrew's- square, Edinburgh. 
M‘Clean, Frank, 

Rusthall House, Tunbridge Wells. 
McDermott, Edward, 

Hill Side, Grove-park, Camberwell, S.E. 
Macdonald, Andrew J., 

40, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 
Macdonell, John, 

4, Eln-court, Temple, H.C. 
*McEwen, Laurence T., 
Clo. fe. AL McLean, 1, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
*Mackenzie, Colin, F.R.G. S., 


McKewan, William, 
21, Lombard-street, E..C. 
*McLean, Robert Allan, F.R.GS., 
1, Queen Victoria-street. E.C. 
*Maclure, John William, M.P., J.P., &c., 
Carlton Club ; The Home, Whalley Range, Manchester 
Macmillan, Angus, M.D., 
The "Elins, Hull. 
McNaught, Robert, 
62, Royal-avenue, Belfast. 
MeNiel, Henry 
5, Cross-street, Manchester. 
Macpherson, Hugh Martin, F.R.C.S. (nspector- General), 
14, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Macpherson, Walter Charles Gordon, 
St. George’s Club, Hanover-square, W. 
Macqueen, Robert Davidson Barkly, 
20, Addison-gardens North, W. 
McRosty, Alexander, 
13, King’s Arms-yard, E.C.; West Bank, Esher. 
Magheramorne, The Right Hon. Baron, 
IW, Grosvenor -gardens, S.W. 
Makower, Maurice, 
aE Randolph- crescent, Maida Vale, W. 
Malleson, Frank R., 
Tieton ip ie House, Winchcombe, Cheltenham. 
*Mandlik, The Hon. Rao Saheb Vishvanath Narayan, C.S.1., 
The Hermitage, Khamballa Hill, Bombay. 
Mann, James Saumarez, M.A., 
Trinity College, Oxford. 





Year of 
Election. 


1887 
1884 
1888 
1877 
1875 
1880 
1887 
1887 
1874 
1877 
1872 
1876 
1879 
1884 
1875 
1883 
1874 
1882 
1883 
1853 
1880 
1884 
1887 
1881 
1875 
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Mann, W. E., 
84, Fore-street, H.C. 
*Manson, Frederick William, 
Wellfield, Muswell Hill, N. 
Manuel, James, 
17, Goldhurst-road, S. Hampstead, N.W. 
*Maple, John Blundell, M.P., 
8, Clarence-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Marsh, Alfred, 
. 85, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 
*Marshall, Professor Alfred, 
Balliol Croft, Madingley-road, Cambridge. 
Marshall, W. Bayley, M. Inst. C.H., M.Inst, M.E., 
15, Augustus-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
Martin, James, 
4, King-street, Cheapside, E.0. 
*Marrin, Joun Bipputrn, M.A., F.Z.8. (Foreign Secretary), 
17, Hyde-park-gate, S.W. 
Martin, Josiah, F.1.A., 


*Marrin, Rrcwarp Broputen, M.A. (Treasurer), 
68, Lombard-street, H.C., and Chislehurst. 
*Martin, Thomas Jaques, 
84, Collins-street West, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Martin, Waldyve Alex. Hamilton, 
The Upper Hall, Ledbury, Herefordshire. 
Mason, William Arthur, 
31a, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 
*Mathers, John Shackleton, 
Hanover House, Leeds, Yorkshire. 
Mathieson, Frederic Coxhead, 
Beechworth, Hampstead, N.W. 
May, Frank, 
Bank of England, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 
Medhurst, John Thomas, 
77, East India Dock-road, Poplar, E. 
*Medley, George Webb, 
21, Park-street, Park-lane, W. 
*Meikle, James, F'.1.A., 
6, St. Andrew’ s-square, Edinburgh. 
Menzies, R. Stewart, B.A., M.P., J.P. 
Hallyburton, Coupar-Angus, N.B. 
Merton, Zackary, 
14a, Manchester-square, W. 
Meudell, George D., F.S.A., 
46, Elizabeth-street, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Meyer, Robert Alexander, 
Whitehall Club, Parliament-street, S.W 
Mildmay, Henry Bingham, J.P., 
8, Bishopsgate-street Within, L.C. 
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Year of 


Election, 


1877 
1879 
1888 
1882 
1884 
1874 
1878 
1888 
1879 
1887 
1874 
1877 
1885 
1878 
1888 
1880 
1883 
1872 
1881 
1874 
1888 
1884 
1877 
1873 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Millar, William Henry, 

Cleveland Lodge, New Park-road, Brixton-hill, S.W. 
Miller, Robert Ferguson, 

Ramsden-square, Barrow-in-Furness. 
Miller, William, 

67, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
Mills, Sir Charles, K.C.M.G., C.B., 

7, Albert Mansions, Victor ia-str eet, S.W. 
Milnes, Alfred, M.A.., 

22a, Goldhurst- terrace, S. Hampstead, N.W. 
Milnes, Charles S., 

155, Lenchurch-street, H.C. 


*Mocatta, Frederick D., F.R.G.S., 


9, Connaught-place, W. 
Moffat, Robert J., 
Cherry Hinton Hall, near Cambridge. 


*Molloy, William R.J., M.R.I.A. (National Education Board), 


ike, Brookjield-terrace, Donnybrook, Dublin. 
Moore, Alf fred, C.E., 

Queen’ s Chambers, 2, Ridgfield, Manchester. 
Moore, Arthur Chisholm, 

23, Hssex-street, Strand, W.C. 
Moore, Charles Rendall, 

AG, Brockley-road, ’ Lewisham- road, S.E. 
Moore, Edward, 

8. Crosby-square, E.C. 
Moore, Harold Edward, 

1, H’ssex-street, Strand, W.C. 


*Moore, John Byers Gunning, 


Loymount, Cookstown, Ireland. 
Moore, William Richard Caldwell, 

136, Palmerston-buildings, Old Br oad-street, E.C. 
More, Robert J asper, M.P., 

‘Linley Hall, Bishopscastle, Salop. 
Morgan, James Henry, 

126, Narrow-street, Limehouse, E. 
Morgan, Octavius Vaughan, M.Px aes 

13, The Boltons, South Kensington, S.W. 
Morison, Arthur Duff, 

Constitutional Club, Northumberland-avenue, S.W. 


*Morris, James, M.D. FR.CS., 


118 Somers-place, Hude- park square, W. 
Morris, J ohn, 
13; Park-str eet, Grosvenor-square, W.; 6, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Morris, W. Targett, 
Langford House, Buckhurst-hill, Essex. 
Mort, William, 
it Stanley-crescent, Notting-hill, W. 
Morton, James, 
30, For syth- -street, Greenock, N.B. 


Year of 


Election. 


- 1885 
1847 
1886 
1886 
1883 
1880 
1878 
1878 
1879 


1887 
1888 
1865 
1878 
1854 
1869 


1885 | 


1877 
1862 
1888 
1883 
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* Mosley, Tonman, 


Bangors, Iver, Uxbridge. 


*Mouat, Frederic John, M.D., LU.D., 


12, Durham-villas, Kensington, W. 

Mowbray, Robert Gray Cornish, M.P., 

19, Down-street, Piccadilly, W. 
Moxon, Thomas B., 

Manchester and County Bank, Limited, Manchester. 
Muirhead, Henry James, 

Oakwood, Farquhar-road, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 
Mulhall, Michael George, 

19, Albion-street, Hyde Park, W. 


*Mundella, The Right Hon. Authony John, M.P., F.B.S., 


16, Elvaston-place, Queens-gate, S.W. 
Murray, Adam, 

104, King-street, Manchester. 
Murray, James Charles, 

Calcutta. 


Nacian, J. J., 

Ministry of Finance, Bucharest, Roumania. 
Narraway, W. F., 

Crooms Hill House, Greenwich, S.E. 
Nasmith, David, 

4, Brick-court, Temple, B.C. 


*Nathan, Henry, 


Dashwood House, New Broad-street, E.C. 
Neild, Alfred, 

Mayfield Print Works, Manchester. 
Neison, Krancts Gustavus Pauuvs, F.U.A., 

93, Adelaide-road, South Hampstead, N.W. 
Nelson, Edward Montague, J.P., 

Hanger Hill House, Ealing, W. 
Nevill, Charles Henry, 

11, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
Newbatt, Benjamin, F.1.A., F.R.G.S., 

15, St. James’ s-square, S.W. 


| Newgass, Benjamin, 


54, Princés-gate, S. W. 
Newmarch, Mrs. Elizabeth, 
Brook House, Addlestone, Surrey. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1888 
1878 
1878 
1858 
1877 
1871 
1883 
1884 
1877 
1878 
1878 


1880 
1888 
1884 
1880 
1887 
1862 
1885 
1884 
1885 





ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Newton, Sheriff Alfred J., 

Northwood, Chislehurst, Kent. 
Newton, John, 

Ash Lea, Croydon-road, Penge, 8.E. 
Nicholson, Professor J. S., M.A. 

University of Edinburgh. 
Nightingale, Miss Florence, 

10, South-street, Park-lane, W. 
Nix, Samuel Dyer, F.C.A., 

3, King-street, Cheapside, B.C. 

*Noble, Benjamin, 

North-Eastern Bank, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Norfolk, J. Ernest Walter, 

Bridge House, 181, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
Norman, Charles Loyd, 

Oakley, Bromley, Kent. 
Norman, General, Sir Henry Wylie, K.C.B., G.C.M.G., 

(Governor of Queensland). 
Northbrook, The Right Hon. the Earl of, G.C.S.I., D.C... 

4, Hamilton-place, Piccadilly, W. 
Notthafft, Theodor, : 

clo Discount Bank, St. Petersburg. 


Oakeshott, George Alfred, 
Secretary’s Office, General Post Office, B.C. 
Oakley, Henry (General Manager, Great Northern Railway), 
37, Chester-terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
Odgers, William Blake, LL.D., - 
4, Elm-court, Temple, H.C. 
*Oelsner, Isidor, 
Highfield, Westwood-park, Forest-hill, S.E. 
O’Galligan, George R., O.E., 


Ogbourne, Charles Henry, A.T.A. 
29, Dathousie-square, Caleutta. 
Oates, WittiaM, M.A., M.D., F.B.C.P., &e., 
General Register Office, Somerset House, W.Q. 
Ogston, George Henry, 


*Oldham, John, 
Ewer Plate Telegraph Company, Montevideo. 


Year of 


_ Election. 


L884 
1878 
) 1876 
1877 
1887 


1887 
1886 
1866 
1879 
1884 
1887 
1888 
1878 
1887 
1878 
1879 
1883 
1888 
1877 
1878 
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Oldroyd, Mark, M.P., 
‘Hyrstlands, Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 
Oppenheim, Henry, 
16, Bruton-street, Bond-street, W. 
Orange, William, C.B., M.D., F.R.C.P., 
35, Cromwell-road, Hove, Brighton. 
Ormond, Richard, 
24, Grainger- -street West, Newecastle-on-Tyne. 
Owen, van F., A.LA., 
Office of Government Statist, Melbourne, Victoria. 


*Page, Edward D., (Bow 3382,) 


c/o Faulkner, Page, & Co., New York City, U.S.A. 
Pain, James, 
Borough, Micheldever, Hants. 
*Palerave, Robert Harry Inglis, J.P., F.R.S., 
Belton, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. 
Palmer, George, J.P., 
The Acacias, Reading. 
Palmer, J. T., 
8, Wine Office-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Pankhurst, Richard Marsden, LL.D., 
225, eae Bey 10782. eae: s-square, Manchester. 
Pannell, William Henry, 
Libr ary-chambers, Basinghall-street, E.C. 
Park, David Francis, C.A., F.F.A., A.1.A., 
17, Change-alley, Cornhill, H.C. 
Parker, Archibald, 
Camden- wood, Chislehurst, Kent. 
Parry, Thomas, 
Grafton place, Ashton-under- Lyne. 
Partridge, Henry Francis, .D.S., &e., 
Sussex House, Sussea-place, ‘South Kensington, S.W. 
Paterson, John, 
Vi Walbrook, EC. 
Pattullo, James Durie, 
31, St. Swithin’s-lane, B.C. 
Paul, Henry Moncreiff, 
12, Lansdowne-crescent, Notting Hill, W. 
Paulin, David, 
44, Moray-place, Edinburgh. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1879 
1884 
1876 
1857 
1880 
1876 
1878 
1886 
1880 
1871 
1874. 
1887 
1888 
1883 
1886 
1887 
1886 
1874 
1879 
1877 
1887 
1883 
1878 
1871 
1885 








ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Payn, Howard, 
30, Hyde-park-place, W. 
*Peace, Walter, 
21, Finsbury-circus, L.C. 
Pearson, Edwin James, 
Atheneum Club, S.W. 
*Pearson, Professor C. H., 
clo Sir John Pearson, Q.C., 75, Onslow-square, S.W. 
*Pease, Sir Joseph Whitwell, Bart., M.P., 
24, Kensington-palace-gardens, W, 
*Peek, Sir Henry William, Bart., 
Wimbledon House, S.W. 
Pellereau, Hon. Mr. Justice Etienne, 
Penang, Straits Settlements. 
Pembroke, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 
Wilton House, Salisbury. 
Pender, Sir John, K.C.M.G., 
18, Arlington-street, S.W.; 50, Old Broad-street, £.C. 
Pennington, Frederick, 
17, Hyde Park-terrace, W. 
Pepys, The Hon. George, 
United University Club, Suffolk-street, S.W. 
Percival, William, 
Constituiional Club, S.W. 
Perratt, William Henry, A.1.A., | 
193, The Grove, Hammersmith, W. 
Petheram, Frederick William, F.C.A., 
2, Lombard-court, B.C. 
Peto, Henry, M.A., 
Fleet House, Weymouth. 
Phelps, Colonel A.., 
23, Augustus-road, Edgbaston, Birminghan. 
Phelps, The Rev. Lancelot Ridley, M.A., 
Oriel College, Oxford. 
Phené, John Samuel, LL.D., F.S.A., 
32, Oukley-street, S.W. 
Philips, Herbert, | 
8&5, Church-street, Manchester. 
Phillipps, Henry Matthews, 
41, Seething-lane, H.C. . 
Phillips, Charles H., J.P. (Registrar-General of Trinidad), 
Court House, Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
Phillips, John Orwell, 
Horseferry-road, Westminster, S.W. 
Phipps, Pickering, 
Collingtree Grange, Northampton. 
*Pickering, John, F.R.G:S., F.S,A., 
86, Thicket-road, Anerley, S.E. 
Pierrard, Paul, 
12, Moorgate-street, H.C. 


Year of 
Election 


1878 

1838 
: 1888 
1886 
1885 
1879 
1581 
1883 
1861 
1888 
1869 
1888 


1884 


1883 
1885 
1879 
1888 
1871 
1884: 
1877 
1877 
1867 
1888 
1887 
1877 
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/*Pim, Joseph Todhunter, 


Greenbank, Monkstown, County Dublin. 


*Pinckard, George Henry, J.P., 


12, Grove-road, St. John’s-wood, N.W. 
Pinhey, The Hon. Mr. Justice Robert Hill, J.P., 
18, Bassett-road, North Kensington, W. 
Pink, J. Francis, 
62, Chandos-street, Strand, W.C. 
Pitman, Walter Hayward, 
30, Newgate-street, E.C. 
Pixley, Francis William, 
23, Linden-gardens, W. 
Planck, Charles, M.R.O.S. (Deputy Surgeon- General), 
Allahabad, India. 
Platt, James, 
Rookuood, Hampstead, N.W. 
Plowden, Sir Wm. Chicele, K.C.8.I., M.P., 5, Park-crescent, 
Portland-place, W.; Wyke Hall, Gillingham, Dorset. 
Plumb, Benjamin M., 
36, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Pochin, Henry Davis, J.P., 
Bodnant Hall, Eglwysbach, R.S.O., Denbighshire. 
Pollard, James, 
Chamber of Commerce, Edinburgh. 
Polson, John, 
West Mount, Paisley, N.B. 
Pope, William Agnew, 
118, Cannon-street, E..C. 
Popplewell, William Willott, 
Victoria Chambers, Southampton-buildings, W.C. 


*PowELL, Francis Suarp, M.P. (Horton Old Hall, Bradford), 


1, Cambridge-square, Hyde Park, W. 
Powell, James Heslop, 

33, Cornhill, E.C. 
Power, Hdward, 

16, Southwell-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Power, John Danvers, 

3, Westminster-chambers, Victoria-street, S.W. 


*Prance, Reginald Heber, 


Frognal, Hampstead, N.W. 
Praschkauer, Maximilian, 
8, Barkston-mansions, Barkston-gardens, S.W. 


*Pratt, Robert Lindsay, 


80, Bondgate, Darlington. 
Price, Henry Sherlev, 

Woodbury Lodge, Breakspears-road, St. John’s, S.H. 
Price, L. L., M.A., 

Oriel College, Oxford. 
Pricz-Witirams, Ricuarp, M. Inger. C.E., 

38, Parliament-street, S.W. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1887 
1884 
1886 
1871 
1886 
1885 


1879 
1874 
1888 


1883 
1872 
1888 
1858 
1888 
1885 
1887 
L877 
1860 
L885 
1879 
1880 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Probyn, Leslie Charles, 
79, Onslow-square, S.W. 


*Proctor, William, 


89, Corporation-street, Manchester. 
Provand, Andrew Dryburgh, M.P., 

Lloyds House, Manchester. 
Puleston, Sir John Henry, M.P., 

2, Bank-buildings, Princes-street, E.C. 
Pulley, Joseph, 
} 90, Prcecadilly, W. 

Purvis, Gilbert, 

Ingle Neuk, Brackley-road, Beckenham, Kent. 


Quail, Jesse, 

“ Northern Daily Telegraph,” Blackburn. 
Quain, Richard, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., 

67, Harley-street, W. 
Quirk, William Henry, 

61, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 


Rabbidge, Richard, F.C.A., 
32, Poultry, B.C. 
*Rabino, Joseph (Manager), 
Crédit Lyonnais, Cairo, Kgypt. 
*Radclifte, Sir David, J.P., 
Thurstaston Hall, near Birkenhead. 
*Radstock, The Right Honourable Lord, 
70, Portland-place, W. 
Rae, George, 
Redcourt, Birkenhead. 
Rae, John, 
77, Disraeli-road, Putney, S.W. 
Raffalovich, Arthur, 
43, fue de Courcelles, Paris. 
Raikes, Major George Alfred, F.8.A., F.R. His. Soc., 
63, Belsize-park, Hampstead, N.W. 
Ramsay, Alexander Gillespie, F.1.A., 
Canada Life Assurance Co., Hamilton, Canada West. 
Randell, James S., 
Corsham, Wilts. 
Ranken, William Bayne, 
99, Haton-square, S.W. 
Ranxin, James, M.P., 
35, Ennismore-gardens, Prince’s Gate, S.W. 


Year ot 


Election. 


1884 
1859 
1878 
1884. 
1874, 
1886 
1877 
1835 


1888 
1875 
1888 
1888 
1886 
1888 
1879 
1884 
1888 
1884 
1888 
1888 
1873 
1887 
1882 
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Raper, Robert George, 
Chichester. 
Raphael, Alfred, 
87, Alexandra-road, N.W. 
Rathbone, Sel a la 
Greenbank ‘Cottage, Liverpool. 
Rathbone, William, M.P., 
18, Prince's gardens, Prince’s-gate, S.W. 
*Ravenscrott, Francis, 
Birkbeck Bank, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
*RAVENSTEIN, ERNESst Gores, F.R.GS., 
21, Upper Tulse-hill, Br iaton, SW. 
Rawlins, Frederick, 
Southport, Queensland. 
*Rawlins, Thomas, 
rs King William- street, E.C. 
Rawson, Sir Rawson W., K. C. M.G., C.B. 
(Honor ary Vice- - President), 
68, Cornwall-gardens, ee -gate, S. W. 
Read, Thomas William, 
80, Castle-street, Liverpool. 
Record, John, 
23, Kenninghall-road, Clapton, H. 
Reid, Herbert Lloyd, 
Ardentinny, Balham Park-road, Balham, S.W. 
Rew, Robert Henry, 
137, High-street, Oxford. 
Rhens, Robert, 
20, Fussett-square, Dalston, HE. 
Rhodes, George Webber, 
131, Wool Exchange, E.C. 
Rhodes, J ohn George, 
Oakdene, Feokenhin, Kent. 
Richards, E. Windsor, C.E. 
ea ehoro-on- Tees. 
Richardson, J. H.., 
8, Linch-lane, Cornhill, B.C. 
Pichardo. Tide te 
Brynteg, Middlesbr ough. 
Richmond, Edwin, 
Gladstone- “buildings, Sheffield. 
Ridgway, John, J.P 
fTeath House, Cheddleton, Leek. 
Ripon, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, K.G., F.R.S, &e. 
1, Carlton-gardens, S.W. 
Roberts, Arthur Herbert, F.C.A., F R.G.S., 
Caledonian Chambers, St. Mary- street, "Car dif. 
Roberts, Edward, F.R.A.S. , (Nautical Almanac Uffice), 
3; Verulam- buildings, Gray's Inn, W.C. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1885 
1887 
1885 
1886 
1880 
1885 
1873 


1880 
1865 
1888 
1879 
1888 
1888 
1886 
1878 
1887 
1873 
1884 


1887 
1873 
1881 
1875 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Robertson, Thomas Stewart, 
Collins-street West, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Robinson, Henry James, 
07, Schubert-road, West-hill, Putney, S.W. 
Rodger, Adam Kier, 
81, Renfield-street, Cllasgow. 
Roechling, Herman A., A.M. Inst. O.E., 
_ 23, Highfield-street, Leicester. 
*Ronald, Byron L., 
14, Upper Phillimore-gardens, W. 
Roper, Alderman William, 


*RosrBery, Tun Rieaur Hon. rue Ear or, LL.D., F,R.S. 
( Vice-President), 
Lansdowne House, Berkeley-square, W. 
Roth, Henry Ling, 
3, Park-terrace, Lightcliffe, near Halifax. 
Ruck, George Thomas, 
The Hawthorns, Dorville-road, Lee, 8.E. 
Rudd, Thomas, 
Atheneum Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Runtz, John, 
Linton Lodge, Lordship-road, Stoke Newington, N. 
Rusher, Edward Arthur, F.1.A., 
142, Holborn Bars, E.C. 
Rushton, Thomas, 


Russell, Arthur B., A.C.A., | 
11, Ludgate-hill, E.O. ; 20, Beacon-hill, Camden-rd., N. 
Russell, Richard F., 
8, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. 
Russel], Thomas, C.M.G., 
59, Haton-squaie, S.W. 
Rutherford-Elliot, J. G., 


Ryan, Gerald Hemmington, F.I.A., 


Sacré, Alfred Louis, C.f., 
60, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
“Salisbury, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, K.G., P.C., F.R.S., 
20, Arlington-street, W. 
Salmon, James, 
21, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
*Salomons, Sir David Lionel, Bart., J.P., 
Broom-hili, Tuabridge Wells. 


Year of 


Election. 


1888 
1876 
1868 
1860 
1886 
1877 
1852 
1879 
1888 
1887 
1883 
1877 
1877 
1883 
1883 
1885 
1885 
1888 
1887 
1880 
1883 
1886 
1886 
1873 
1888 
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Salt, Thomas, M.P., 
Weeping Cross, Stafford. 
Samuelson, Sir Bernhard, Barr., M.P., F.R.S., 
56, Prince’s-gate, Hyde-park, S.W. 
‘Sandell, Edward, C.A.., 
181, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
Sargant, William Lucus, 
1, Rotton-park-road, Birmingham. 
Sauerbeck, Augustus, 
4, Moorgate-street-buildings, E.C. 
Saunders, Charles Edward, M.D., 
County Asylum, Hayward’s Heath, Sussex. 
Saunders, James Ebenezer, F.G.S. 
9, Hinsbury-circus, E.C. 
Saunders, William, 
Mount View, Streatham, S.W. 
Sawyer, Lucian Willard, 
Billiter-square-buildings, B.C. 
*Scarth, Leveson, M.A., 
3, Melbury-rd., Kensington, W.; Manor-rd., Bournemouth. 
Schidrowitz, Samuel, . 
102, Oxford-gardens, Notting Hill, W. 
Schiff, Charles, 
22, Lowndes-square, S.W. 
Schneidau, Charles John, 
6, Westwick-gardens, West Kensington-park, W. 
*Schwann, John Frederick, 
Oakfield, Wimbledon, S.W., and 6, Moorgate-street, E.C. 
Sclanders, Alexander, 
10, Austin Friars, E.C. 
Scott, James Henry, 
12, Waterloo-place, 8.W. 
Scott, John D., M.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Scotter, Charles (General Manager), 
Waterloo Station, Waterloo-road, S.E. 
Seaton, Edward, M.D, Lond., F.R.C.P., 
35, George-street, Hanover-square, W. 
*Seeley, Charles, jun., ) 
Sherwood Lodge, Nottingham. 
Seligman, Isaac, 


Selwyn, Captain Charles W., M.P., 
21, Lowndes-square, S. W. 
Seyd, Ernest J. F. 
17, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 
Seyd, Richard, 
38, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Shaw, James Charles, 
35, Leinster-gardens, Hyde Park, W. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1886 
1887 
1879 
1885 
1888 
1888 
1871 
1886 
1887 
1878 
1850 
1886 
1882 
1884 
1881 
1888 
1888 
1883 
1869 
1886 
1878 
1888 
1883 
1871 
1883 
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Shaw-Stewart, Michael Hugh, M.P., D.L., 

7, Charles-street, Berkeley-square, W. 
Shennan, David A., 

Oriental Club, Hanover-square, W. 
Shepheard, Wallwyn Poyer Burnett, M.A., 

24, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
Sherwin, Joseph Henry, 

16, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
Shillcock, Joshua, B.A,, 

Bank of England, West Branch, Burlington-gardens,S. W. 
Shuttleworth, Thomas G., 

Queen’s Insurance-buildings, Church-street, Sheffield. 
Sidgwick, Prof. Henry, M.A. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Silver, S. W., 

3, York- -gate, Regent's Park, Nw. 
Sim, Major-General Coysgarne (late R.E.), 

32, James’ -street, Buckingham-gate, S.W. 
Simmonds, G. Harvey, 

1, Whitehall, S.W. 
Singer, Charles Douglas, 

53, The Common, Upper Clapton, EH. 
Sitwell, Sir George Reresby, Bart., J.P., 

Renishaw Hall, Chesterfield. 
Skinner, Charles Weeding, 

Hill Crest, Theydon Bots, Essex. 
Skliros, George Eustace, M.A., F.R.G.S8., &e., 

289, Regent-street, W. 
Skrine, Francis Henry, 

clo Messrs. King and Co., 45, Pail Mail, SY. 
Slade, Alfred Thomas, 

Wardrobe- chambers, Queen Victoria-street, L.C. 
Slade, Francis William, 

10, Victoria-chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
Sly, Richard Stevens, F.R.G.S., 

Fern Villa, Queen’ S- roads New Cross Gate, S.H. 
Smee, Alfred Hutcheson, M.R.CS., 

The Grange, Wallington, Surrey. 


*Smith, Arthur Manley, 


29, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C. 


*Smith, Charles, M.R.I.A., F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., 


c/o Dr. Gilbert, F.R.S., Harpenden, St. Albans. 
Smith, Professor David B., M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Eastclif, Woolston, near Southampton. 


*Smith, The Hon. Sir Donald A., K.C.M.G., LL.D., 


1157, Dorchester-street, Montreal, Canada. 
Smith, E. Cozens, 

1, Old Broad-street, F.C. 
Smith, &. Woodley, A.C.A., 

28, Budge-row, Cannon-street, E.C. 
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Year of 
Election. 
1878 |*Smith, George, LL.D., C.1.E., 
Serampore House, Napier-road, Edinburgh. 
1888 | Smith, H. Llewellyn, B.A. (Oxon), B.Se. (Lond.), 
Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial-road, Whitechapel, E. 
1877 | Smith, Howard S., A.I.A., FEA. 
37, Bennett’s Hull, Birmingham. 
1878 |*Smith, James, 
South Indian Railway, Trichinopoly, Madras Presidency. 
1877 | Smith, John, 
8, Old Jewry, E.C. 
1879 | Smith, John Fisher, 
76, Cheapside, B.C. 
1887 | Smith, Joseph, 
Cakeswell Hall, Wednesbury. 
1883 | Smith, Samuel, M.P., 
7, Delahay-street, Westminster, S.W. 
1880 | Smith, Thomas Sherwood, 
Kirgrove, Keynsham, near Bristol. 
1867 |*Smith, The Right Honourable William Henry, M.P., 
3, Grosvenor-plece, S.W. q 
1888 | Smith, Walter J., 
: 57, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C. 
1887 | Sueill, Arthur Henry, 
27, Mineing-lane, E.C. 
1884 | Solomon, The Hon. Michael, C.M.G. (Jamaica), 
clo Joseph Bravo and Co., 48, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 
1855 | Sowray, John Russell, 
Office of Woods, 1, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
1884 | Spark, C. W., 
The Chantry, Alford, Lincolnshire. 
1867 |*Spencer, Robert James, 
High-street, Portsmouth. 
1881 | Spice, Robert Paulson, U.H., 
21, Parliament-street, Westminster, S.W. 
1883 | Spicer, Albert, 
Woodford, Essex, and 50, Upper Thames-street, B.C. 
1856 |*Sprague, Thomas Bond, M.A., F.1.A., 
; 26, St, Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
1872 | Spriggs, Joseph, 
Foxton, near Market Harbro’, 
1882 | Stack, Thos. Neville, 
3, Church-lane, College-green, Dublin. 
1856 |*Stainton, Henry Tibbats, F.R.S., 
Mountsfield, Lewisham, S.H. 
1885 | Standfield, John, 
44, Lillieshall-road, Clapham, S.W. 
1877 | Staples, Sir Nathaniel Alexander, Bart., 
Lissan, Cookstown, Tyrone, Lreland. 
1880 | Stark, James, 
17, King’s Arms-yard, B.C. 
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Year of | 
Election, 


1888 
1880 
1882 
1885 
1887 
1883 





1877 
1855 
1865 
1872 
1880 
1884 
1880 
1884 
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Steele, William Johnstone, 
71, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
Stephens, William Davies, J.P., 
4, Abbotsford-terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
*Stern, Edward De, 
11, Princes-gate, S.W. 
Stevens, Marshall, 
_ - Highfield House, Urmston, near Manchester. 
Stewart, Robert Muter, 
Hawthorne, Bickley, Kent. 
Stone, Frank, 
Oleveland-villas, Ilford, Essex. 
Stone, William Alfred, 
90, Cannon-street, E.C.; Hayton, Bramley Hill, Croydo 
*Stott, John, F.LA., | 


Strachan, Thomas Young, F.1.A., 
Winchester House, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
Strachey, General Richard, R.E., 0.8.1, F.RB.S., 
India Office, Westminster, S.W. | 
Strutt, Hon. Frederick, | 
Milford House, near Derby. 
*Sugden, Richard, , 
The Farre Close, Brighouse, Yorkshire. : 
*Summers, William, M.P. (Sunnyside, Ashton-under- Lyne). 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
Sutherland, Thomas, M.P., 
167, Cromwell-road, South Kensington, S.W 


1881 | Sykes, George Samuel, 


1, Grant’s-lane, Calcutta, India. 


1859 |*Tait, Patrick Macnaghten, F.R.G.S., 


53, Grand Parade, Kustbourne. 


1884 | Tarbet, Thomas William, 


33, Warwick-street, Regent-street, W. 


1880 | Taylor, George, 


6, Queen Anne’s-gate, S. W. 


18838 | Taylor, Harry, 


40, Albert Hall-mansions, Kensington, S.W. 


1888 |*Taylor, Theodore Cooke, J-P., 


Sunny Bank, Batley, Yorkshire. 


1884 | Tempany, Thomas William, F.R.ELS., 


25, Bedford-row, W.C. 


Year of 
Election. 


1882 
1888 
1880 
1888 





LIST OF FELLOWS. oO 


Temperley, Joseph, 

1, Caal’s-buildings, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
Temperley, Wiliam Angus, 

2, St. Nicholas-buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Temple, Sir Richard, Bart., G.C.S.1., M.P., D.C.L., &c., 

_ Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

Theobald, John Wilson, 

79, Palmerston-buildings, E.C. 
Thomas, David Alfred, M.P., 

Lianwern, near Newport, Mon. 
Thomas, John, 

18, Wood-street, E.C. 
Thomas, W. Cave, 

8, Mitzroy-street, Mitzroy-square, W. 
Thompson, Alfred Boyle, F.R.C.P. Edin., 

18, Serjeants’-inn, Temple, E.C. 


*Thompson, Henry Yates, 


26a, Bryanston-square, W. 
Thomson, James, 

35, Nicholas-lane, E.C. 
Thomson, Thomas D., 

57, Moorgaie-street, H.C. 
Thomson, William Edward, 

75, White Ladies-road, Clijton, Bristol. 
Thorburn, Alexander Brown, 

17, Marloes-road, Kensington, W. 
Tinker, James, 

80, Cromwell-road, 8S. W. 
Tipping, William, 

Oakfield House, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Tomline, Colonel George, 

1, Carlton House-terrace, S.W. 


*Treatt, Frank Burford, 


Immigration Office, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Tritton, Joseph Herbert, 
54, Lombard-street, E.C, 
Trotter, John T., 
27, Brazennose-street, Manchester. 
Tunley, George, 
3, Holey-avenue, Hampstead, N. W. 
Tupp, Alfred Cotterill (Bengal Civil Service), 
clo Messrs. King, King, and Co., Bombay. 


Turnbull, Alexander, 


118, Belsize park-gardens, N.W. 
Turner, William, 

Board of Trade, Cardiff: 
Tyndall, William Henry, F.!.A., 

Morlands, Oxford-road, Redhill. 


D 2 
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Year of 
E lection 


876 


1873 
1883 
1882 
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‘Urlin, Richard Denny, 


22, Stafford-terrace, Phillimore-gardens, W. 


Valpy, Richard 

43, Prince’s-gate, S. W. 
Vanderbyl, Philip, 

51, Porchester-terrace, W. 
Van de Linde, Gérard, F.C.A., 

12, Laurence Pountney-lane, Cannon-street, E.C. 
Van Raalte, Marenus, 

28, Cleveland-square, Hyde Park, W. 
Veevers, Richard, 

Woningworth, Fulwood-park, Preston. 
Verdin, William Henry, J.P., 

Winsford, Cheshire. 
Vernon, The Right Hon. Lord, 

Sudbury Hall, Derby. 
Vian, William John, 

64, Cornhill, F.C. 
eto bee Rev. Harry, 

, Waterloo-place, North Shields. 

Vigers, Rate 

4, Fr ederick s-place, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Vincent, C. E. Howard, M.P:; C.B., 

1, Grosvenor-sq uare, W. 
Vincent, Frederick James, A.L.A., 

23, Harvest-road, Holloway, N. 
Vine, Sir John Richard Somers, 

1, Adam-street, Adeiphi, W.C. 


Wakeford, Henry, 


Walford, John Edward, C.C 
73, Knightrider-street, ip C. 
Wallen, Robert, J.P., 
Harlech, Hawthorn, near Melbourn « Victoria. 


Year of 


Election. 


1868 
1880 
1888 
1876 
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Wallis, Charles James, 
93, Brecknock-road, Camden-road, N. 
Wallis, E. White, 
49, Clifton-hill, St. John’s Wood, N. \V. 
Walmsley, Frederic, 
49, Hanging Ditch, Manchester. 
Walter, Arthur Fraser, 
15, Queen’s Gate-terrace, S.W. 
Walter, John, 
40, Upper Grosvenor-street, W. 
Wansey, Arthur H., 
Sambourne, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 
Ward, Henry, 
103, Cannon-street, E.C., and Cedar-road, Sutton. 
Wardle, Thomas, 


Warren, Reginald Augustus, J.P., 
Preston-place, near Worthing. 
Wartnaby, William Wade, 
Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Waters, Alfred Charles, 
General Register Office, Somerset Hovse, Strand, W.C. 
Waterhouse, Edwin, B.A., A.1.A., F.C.A., 
44, Clresham-street, E.C. 
Watson, T. Wilkinson, 
183, West George-street, Glasgow. 
Watson, Walter, — 
Pulbro Lodge, Northampton-park, Canonbury, LV. 
Watson, William Livingstone, 
7, Wetherby-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
*Watt, William, 
27, North Albert-street, Aberdeen. 
Webster, Alphonsus, 


Webster, James Hume, 
14, Chapel-street, Park-lane, W. 
Webb, Henry Barlow, 
7, Warrior-square-terrace, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
Weir, Archibald, M.A., Oxon., 
Highland, Windmill-hill, Enfield. 
*WELBY, Str Rectnacp Harte, K.C.B., 
The Treasury, Whitehall, S.W. 
Weller, Ebenezer Thomas, 


Wells, W. Lewis, 

50, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
Welton, Thomas Abercrombie, 

Rectory Grove House, Clapham, SW. 
Wenley, James Adams, 

Bank of Scotland, Bank-street, Edinburgh. 
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Year of 


Election, 


876 
1886 
1879 
1882 
1883 
1878 
1887 
1859 
1876 
1887 
1863 
1871 
1888 


1873 
. 1884 
1879 
1884 
1888 
1875 
1860 
1864 
1870 
1888 


1888 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Westgarth, William, 
8, Linch-lane, E.C. 
Westhead, Thomas, 
Castletown, Stafford. 
*Westlake, John, Q.C., LL.D., 
The River House, 3, Chelsea Embankment, S.W. 
*Whadcoat, John Henry, 
Cra Buildings, Old Bi ude? EC. 
*Whadcoat, William Ndward, 
112, Grosvenor-road, Highbury New-park, N. 
Wharton, James, 


Edgehill, Netherhall-gardens, Fitz John’ s-avenue, N.W. 


Whinney, Frederick, 
8, Old Jewry, EC 
Whitbread, Samuel, M.P., 
10, Hnnismore-gardens, Princes-gate, S.W. 
Whitcher, John, Jr., F.I.A., 
81, King William-street, E.C. 
*White, The Rev. George Cecil, M.A., 
St. Paul’s Vicarage, Southampton. 
White, Leedham, 
25, Cr anley -gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
White, William, 
23, Wynell- road, Forest-hill, S.E. 
Whitehead, Alderman James, J.P., D.L., &c., 
(The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor), 


The Mansion House, E.C., and Highfield House, Catford, 


Whitehead, Jeffery, 

39, Throgmorton-street, H.C. 
Whiteley, William, 

Westbourne-grove, Bayswater, W. 

*Whitwill, Mark, J.P., 

Bristol. 
Wightman, Charles, 

1, Kenchurch-avenue, E.C. 
Wilkinson, James H., 

9, Priory-place, Doneaster. 
Wilkinson, Thomas Read, 

Manchester and Salford Bank, Manchester. 
Willans, John Wrigley. 

The Woodlande. Kirkstall, Leeds. 
Williams, Frederick Bessant, 

46, hehe -square, W.C, 
Williams, Henry Reader, 

6, Lime- street, E. C, and Oak Lodge, Highgate, N. 
Williams, John, 

Da "Parliament-street, S.W. 

*Williams, Robert, Jun., 
20, ‘Birchin- -lane, EC, 


- Year of 


Election. 


1887 
1888 
1888 
1884. 
1886 
1874 


1884. 


1885 
1887 
1877 
1888 
1838 
1878 
1888 
1887 
1887 
1880 
1883 
1887 
1884 
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Williamson, George Charles, ¥.R. Hist. Soc., 
Dunstanbeach, Guildford. 
Williamson, John W., 
4, Stone-building gs, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
Wills, ton T BeA., F.R.G.S.,. 
273, Vauxhall Bridge-road, S.W., and Esher, Surrey. 
Wilson, James (Deputy Commissioner), 
Shahpur, Panjab, India. 
Wilson, Robert, 


“Wilson, Robert Porter, 
5, Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Wishart, Ge D., 


8, ‘Livingstone- avenue, Sefton-park, De RE 
Wolff, Captain M. Paul, 


Woodhouse, Coventry Archer, 

30, Mincing-lane, H.C. 
Woodrow, Thomas John, 

Sisland Cottage, Wanstead, E. 
Woolfe, Thomas Rodriques, A.C.A., 

15, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 

Woolhouse, Wesley Stoker Barker, F.R.A.S., 

Alwyne Lodge, Alwyne-road, Canonbury, N. 
Worsfold, Rev. John Napper, M.A., 

Haddlesey Rectory, near Selby, Yorkshire. 
Worsfold, William Basil, M.A. (Oxon.), 

170, Montreal-street, Christchurch, New Zealand. 
Worthington, A. W., B.A., 

Old Swinford, Stourbridge. 
Wreford, George, 

88, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. 

Wren, Walter, 

7, Powis- -square, W. 
Wright, Bryce McMurdo, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., F.R. Hist. Soc., 

26, Savile-row, W. 
Wright, ‘William Ernest, 

53, Stapleton Hall-road, Siroud-green, N. 
Wyllie, Colin Campbell, 

34, Olement-lane, E.C., and Walden, Ohislehurst. 
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Year of 
Election, 


1879 | Yeats, John, LL.D., 
7, Beaufort-square, Chepstow. 
1886 | Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong, M.P., 
7, Addison-road, Kensington, W. 
1888 *Yglesias, Miguel, 
2, Tokenhouse- buildings, B.C. 
1877 |*Youll, John Gibson, 
‘Jesmond-r oad, ’Neweastle-on- Tyne. 
1882 | Young, E. M.., 

13, Leadenhall-street, BC. 





*<* The Haxecutive Committee request that any inaccuracy in 


the foregoing list may be pointed out to the Assistant SECRETARY, 
and that all changes of address may be notified to him, so that delay 


in forwarding communications and the publications a the Society may 
be avoided. 
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HONORARY FELLOWS. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., 


Year of 
Elections 


1374. Budapest... 


1877... Vienna...... 


Honorary President. 


Eero ki. 


Ausiria and Hungary. 


... M. CHARLES KELETI, Aulic Councillor ; Chief of 


the Royal Hungarian Statistical Bureau. 

Doctor of Civil Law; Knight of the Austrian 
Order of Leopold; Commander of the Russian 
Order of St. Stanislaus, and of the Portuguese ° 
Order of la Villa Vigosa; Associate of the Statis- 
tical society of Paris. 


. DR. HUGH FRANCIS BRACHELLII,. Aulic 


Councillor, Chief of the Statistical Department, 
Ministry of Commerce; Professor at the Tech- 
nical High School in Vienna; President of the 
Permanent Commission for Commercial Values. 
Commander of the Russian Orders of St. Anna 
and St. Stanislaus, of the Luxembourg Order of 
the Oak-Crown ; Officer of the Order of the Italian 
Crown; Knight of the Order of the House of 
Saxe-Ernestine ; Officer of Public Instruction of 
France, &c., &c. 


1854. wy sseees ss 8. H, M:,. CHARLES: BARON DE CZOERNIG, 


Privy Councillor (actuel) of His Imperial and 
Royal Majesty ; late President of the Imperial and 
Royal Central Commission of Statistics at Vienna ; 
Associate of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


1877. oo ew ee ewes M. MAX WIRTH, late Chief of the Federal Statis- 


1879. Brussels ,...>. 


tical Bureau of Switzerland. 


DH elguunr, 


DR. EUGENE JANSSENS, Doctor of Medicine, &ce.; 


Cliief Inspector of the Board of Health in the 
City of Brussels. 

Member of the Royal Academy of Medicine, of 
the Central Statistical Commission, of the Superior 
Council of Health, and of the Local Medical 
Commission, Secretary of the Local Commission 
of Statistics; Knight of the Order of Leopold, 
and of the Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazare, &c. ; 
Associate of the Statistical Society of Paris. 
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Denmarh, — 
Blection. 






1878. Copenhagen .. PROFESSOR VIGAND ANDREAS FALBE- — 


HANSEN, Professor of the University of Copen- 


hagen ; Member of the “ Folkething.”’ 


1852. $3 e» DR. PETER ANTON SCHLEISNER, Doctor of 
Medicine, State Councillor; Knight of the Order 
of Dannebroge, and the Swedish Order of “Nord- 
stjerne”’; Officer of Health of the City of Copen- 
hagen ; Member of the Royal General Board of 
Health for Denmark, Corresponding Member of the 


Medical Society in Stockholm and Christiania, of — 


the “Société de Médecine publique et d’Hygiéne 
professionelle”’ in Paris, of the “Société d’ Hygiéne 


publique de Bordeaux,’’ and of the “Société royale 


de Médecine publique de Belgique,” &c. 


Hrance, 


eT ee ea ea ee ae ee 


1880, Paris.......... DR. JACQUES BERTILLON, Doctor of Medicine, 


Paris; Director of the “ Annals of International 


Chief of the Statistical Works of the City of — 


Demography ;”’ Professor (‘suppléant”) at the 


School of Anthropology; Member of the Statis- — 


. tical Society of Paris. 


1856, 99 coeececeee M. MAURICE BLOCK,. Member of the Institute 
of France (Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences) ; Knight of the Legion of Honour, and 
of Orders of Sweden, Russia, Prussia, Bavaria, 
Austria-Hungary, Greece, Italy, Spain, Portugal; 
Member of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


1879. 99 eccesseeee DR. ARTHUR CHERVIN, Director of the Insti- 
tution of Stammerers of Paris; Doctor of Medicine 
and Surgery ; Member of the Permanent Statistical 
Commission of the City of Paris; Founder of the 


“Annals of International Demography,” &e.; — 


Member of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


eeeeeee M. MAXIMIN DELOOHE, Member of the Institute 
of France; Honorary Director of the General 
Statistics of France; Commander of the Legion of 
Honour; Officer of Public Instruction; Com- 


1878. ae hee 


mander of the Imperial and Royal Order of ~ 
francis Joseph of Austria-Hungary; member of 


several learned societies. 


1870. 45 eesseeseee M. CLEMENT JUGLAR, Past President of the 
Statistical Society of Paris; Vice-President of the — 


Society of Political Economy of Paris. 
1860. as 


of Paris; Vice-President of the French Temperance 


Society and of the Society of Political Economy of — 


Paris. 


~ 


seceeesees M. PIERRE EMILE LEVASSEUR, Member of 
the Institute of France; Professor at the College — 
of France and of the Conservatory of Arts and — 
Sciences; Past President of the Statistical Society — 
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I Year of 


- Election — 


1860. Paris.......... M. MARIE LOUIS PIERRE FELIX ESQUIROU 
: DE PARIEU, Senator; Member of the Institute 
of France; Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, 

and Companion of several foreign orders. 


1876. 99 teseeeeese THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE 
STATISTICAL SOCTETY OF PARIS. 


1880. 99 tees eeeeee THE HONORABLE JEAN BAPTISTE LEON 
: SAY, Senator; Member of the Institute of France; 
- Past President of the Statistical Society of Paris, 
of the National Society of Horticulture, of the 
National Society of Agriculture, and of the Society 

of Political Economy of Paris. 


1887. ate te See Ae - M. DANIEL WILSON, Deputy; Past President of 
the Statistical Society of Paris; Reporter-General 
of the Budget Committee. 


Germany. 


1877. Bavaria ...... DR. GEORGH MAYR, formerly Under Secretary 
. of State in the Imperial Ministry for Alsace- 
Lorraine; and formerly Director of the Royal 
Bureau of Statistics of Bavaria; Associate of the 

Statistical Society of Paris. 


1860. os soeeee DR. GEORGH KARL LEOPOLD SEUFFERT, 
Knight of the Order of St. Michael; formerly Chief 
Inspector and Director of the Royal Custom House 
at Simbach. 


1878. Berlin ........ DR. CHARLES BECKER, Director of the Imperial 
Statistical Department of the German Empire ; 
“Geheimer Ober-Regierungsrath ;’ Associate of 
the Statistical Society of Paris. 


1854. 4,  «eeeeeee DR. ERNEST ENGEL, formerly Director of the 
. Royal Statistical Bureau of Prussia; Associate of 
the Statistical Society of Paris. 


1876. Frankfort .... THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY OF FRANKFORT. 


1871. Stuttgart...... SIR HENRY PAGE-TURNER BARRON, Bart., 
C.M.G., British Minister Resident at Stuttgart, 


Great Pritain and Greland. 


1876. Dublin ........ THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE 
STATISTICAL AND SCCIAL INQUIRY 
SOCIETY OF IRELAND. 


1876. Manchester .. THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE 
sy MANCHESTER STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
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1879. Genoa ........ SIGNOR GEROLAMO BOCCARDO, Senator ; 
Professor of Economy at the Royal Superior Naval 
School, and of Statistics at the Royal University of 
Genoa; Commander of the Order of St. Maurice 
and St. Lazare; Grand Officer of the Crown of 
Italy; Knight of the Order of Civil Merit of 
Savoy, &e. 
1880. Pavia ........ DR. LUIGI COSSA, LL.D., Professor of Political 


Economy at the University of Pavia; Honorary 
Member of the Cobden Club. 


1874. Rome ........ SIGNOR LUIGI BODIO, Director-general of 
Statistics of the Kingdom; Doctor of Laws; 
Professor of the University of Rome; Associate of 
the Statistical Society of Paris. 


1880. 99. ee eeeeeeee PROFESSOR ANGELO MESSEDAGLIA, Deputy 
to Parliament; Professor of the University of 
Rome ; Commander. 


1868. 9 eeeeeeeees THE MARQUIS ERMENEGILDO DEI CINQUE ~ 


QUINTILI, Advocate; General Secretary of the 
Hospitals Commission of Rome. 


1854. Turin,......... SIGNOR GIOVANNI FLECHIA, Professor of 
Comparative history of the classical and neolatin 
languages, and of Sanscrit at the University of 


Turin; Commander, Member of the Royal 


Academy of Sciences of Turin and of the Lincei ; 
also of the Order of Civil Merit of Savoy. 


1845. Wenice.......... SIGNOR FRANCESCO FERRARA, Professor and 


Director of the Superior School of Commerce at — 


Venice; late Deputy to Parliament; late Minister 
of Finance. 


AUSSIa, 


x 


1873. St. Petersburg HIS EXCELLENCY M. PETER SEMENOFF ~— 


(SEMENOW), Senator; Privy Councillor to His 
Imperial Majesty ; President of the Statistical 
Council ; President of the Imperial Geographical 
Society ; Honorary Member of the Academy of 
Sciences in St. Petersburg; Associate of the Statis- 
tical Society of Paris. 

1877. 5 M. A. DE VESSELOVSKY, Councillor of State; 
Director of the Statistical Year-Book and of the 
Journal of the Ministry of Finance. 


Spain, 


1845, Madrid,....... EXMO SENOR DP. JOSE MAGAZ Y JAYME, 
Grand Cross of Isabella Catolica; Commander of 
the Order of Carlos 3° ; Advocate, and Member of 
the Council of State; HEx-Deputy of the Cortes ; 
Ex-Senator ; Ex-Director-General of Treasury ; Ex- 
Under-Secretary of the Ministry of Finance, &e. 
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Year of 
' Election. 


1886. Madrid........ EXMO SENOR D. CARLOS IBANEZ ft IBANEZ 
DE IBERO, General of the Spanish Army ; 
Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences of 
Madrid ; Corresponding Member of the Institute of 
France (Academy of Sciences) ; Associate of the 
Royal Academy of Brussels; President of the 
International Geodesic Association; President of 
the International Committee of Weights and 
Measures, and of the Permanent Commission of 
Weights and Measures of Spain; Director-General 
of the Geographical and Statistical Institute of 
Spain; &c., &c. 


Sweden and Wortowy. 


1858. Christiania.... PROFESSOR THORKIL HALVORSEN ASCHE- 


HOUG, Professor of Law and Politicat Economy 
at the University of Christiania; Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Royal Norwegian Hypo- 
thekbank; Member of the Institute of Inter- 
national Law, and of the Academies of Christiania, 
Trondhjem and Upsala, and of the Roval Historical 
Society of Denmark ; Commander of the Norwegian 
" Order of St. Olave ; Member of the Swedish Order 

; of the North Star; and Commander of the First 

Class of the Order of Danebrog. 


1874. oe os M. A. N. KIGHR, Director of the Statistical Bureau 
of Norway; Associate of the Statistical Society 
of Paris. 

1860. ”9 .. THOMAS MICHELL, Hsq., C.B., Her Majesty’s 


Consul-General in Norway. 


Turken. 


“ 


1877. Constantinople. HIS HIGHNESS AHMED VEFYK PACHA, 


Senator, &c. 





AMERICA. 


Domimion of Canada. 


1876. Ottawa........ JOHN LANGTON, Esq., M.A., late Auditor-General. 


Gnited States, 


1873. Albany, N.Y... THE HON. WILLIAM BARNES, Counsellor-at- 
Law; Ex-Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment, State of New York. 
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Year of 
Election, 


1876. New Haven, Conn. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Esq., Ph.D.,LL.D., Presi- 


dent of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; 
Member of the National Academy of Sciences ; 
President of the American Statistical Association, 
Boston. 


1870. Norwich, Conn. THE HON. DAVID A. WELLS, D.C.L., LL.D. 


Late Special Commissioner of Revenue of the 
United States; Chairman of Commission for the 
Revision of Taxes of the State of New York ; Presi- 
dent of the American Social Science Association ; 
Member of the. Board of Arbitration of American 
Railways ; Corresponding Member of the Institute 
of France; President of the American Free Trade 
League ; Chairman 1883 of the Department of 
Finance of the American Social Science Association. 


1870. Taunton, Mass. THE HON. JOHN ELIOT SANFORD, Lawyer ; 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; In- 
surance Commissioner ; Chairman of the Board of 
Harbour and Land Commissioners. 


1881. Washington .. JOHN S. BILLINGS, Esg., M.D., Surgeon United 
States Army ; Member of the National Academy of 
Science, &e. ; 


1877. ¥ EDWARD YOUNG, Esq., A.M., Ph.D., formerly 


Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, United States of | 


America. 


ASIA, 


Ind. 


1886. Simla .......... JAMES EDWARD O’CONOR, Esq., Assistant 
Secretary, Department of Finance and Commerce, 
Government of India. 


AUSTRALASIA, . 


Aeto South Gales, 


1876. Sydney........ EDWARD GRANT WARD, Esq., Registrar- 
General, and a Magistrate of the Colony of New 
South Wales. 


or eS 
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Year of 


New Sealand. 
Election, 


1876. Wellington..., SIR JAMES HECTOR, K.C.M.G., M.D., F.R.S.S., 
L. and E., F.G.S8., &. Director of the Geological 
Survey, of the Meteorological Department, and of 

- the New Zealand Institute. : 


Queensland, 


1877, Brisbane...... HENRY JORDAN, Exo., Member of Legislative 
Assembly. 


@usmania. 


1876. Hobart........ EDWIN CRADOCK NOWELL, Esq., J.P., Clerk 
of Executive and Legislative Councils, and late 
Government Statistician. 


Victor, 


1875. Melbourne .... HENRY HEYLYN HAYTER, Esq,, C.M.G.., 
Government Statist of Victoria; Officer of Public 
Instruction (France) ; Honorary Member of the 
Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland, 
of the Statistical Association of Tokio, and of the 
Royal Society of Tasmania; Honorary Corres- 
ponding Member of the Statistical Society of Man- 
chester, of the Geographical Society of Bremen, 
and of the Royal Society of South Australia ; 
Fellow and Honorary Corresponding Secretary for 
Victoria of the Royal Colonial Institute ; Associate 
of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


1858. as sees WILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, Esq; K.S.G., 
F.I.A., F.L.S., &c., Barrister-at-Law. 


Norz.—The Executive Committee request that any inaccuracies 
in the foregoing List of Honorary FrLLows may be pointed out, 
and that all changes of address may be notified to the Secretary, 
so that delay in forwarding communications and the publications 
of the Society may be avoided. 
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The Objects of the Society. 
Society to consist of Fellows and Honorary Fellows. 


Number of Fellows unlimited; Hon. Fellows not to exceed 70. 
Fellows—Candidates to be proposed by two or more Fellows. 


Do. _ to be elected by Ballot. 

Do.. on Admission may attach F.S.S. to their Names. 
Honorary Fellows, Proposed by Council; Elected by Ballot. 
Fellows, to pay an Annual Subscription or a Composition. 


Do. how disqualified. Written notice of withdrawal required. 


Do. and Honorary Fellows, Mode of Expulsion of. 
Trustees. Property of Society, may be vested in Three. 
President, Council, and Officers, Number and Particulars of. 


Do. do. do. Election and Retirement of 
Do. do. do. Nomination of. 
Do. do. do. Extraordinary Vacancies of. 


Committees, may be appointed by Council. 
Auditors, Appointment and Duties of. 
Meetings, Ordinary and General, when to be held. 


Ordinary Meetings, Business of. Strangers may be introduced. 


Annual General Meeting, Business of. 

Special General Meetings may be called. 

President, Duties of. To have a Casting Vote. 

Treasurer, Duties of, subject to the Council. 

Honorary Secretaries, Duties of. 

Vice-Presidents, Powers of. 

Council, Duties of, in Publishing Papers and ee: Funds. 


Do. may frame Regulations not inconsistent with Bye-laws. 


Do. Duties of, with reference to the Common Seal. 

Do. No Dividend, Gift, Division, or Bonus in Money to be 
made to Fellows, except as hereinafter provided for. 

Do. to publish a Journal of the Transactions of the Society, 
and may remunerate Editors and their Assistants. 

Do. Discretion of, as to Right of Property reserved in all 
Communications received. 
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- RULES AND BYE-LAWS OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Objects of the Society. 


1. The objects of the Royal Statisti- 
eal Society are to collect, arrange, 
digest and publish facts, illustrating 
the condition and prospects of society 
in its material, social, and moral rela- 
tions ; these facts being for the most 
part arranged in tabular forms and in 
accordance with the principles of the 
numerical method. 

The Society collects new materials, 
condenses, arranges, and publishes those 
already existing, whether unpublished 
or published in diffuse and expensive 
forms, iu the English or in any foreign 
language, and promotes the discussion 
of legislative and other public measures 
from the statistical point of view. These 
discussions form portions of the pub- 
lished Transactions of the Society. 


Constitution of the Society. 


2. The Society consists of Fellows 
and Honorary Fellows, elected in the 
manner hereinafter described. 


Number of Fellows and Honorary 
Fellows. 


3. The number of Fellows is un- 
limited. Foreigners or British subjects 
of distinction residing out of the United 
Kingdom may be admitted as Honorary 
Fellows, of whom the number shall not 
be more than seventy at any one time. 


Proposal of Fellows. 


4, Every Candidate for admission as 
a Fellow of the Society shall be pro- 
posed. by two or more Fellows, who 
shall certify from their personal know- 
ledge of him or of his works, that he 
is a fit person to be admitted a Fellow 
of the Society. Every such certificate 
having been read and approved of at a 
Meeting of the Council, shall be sus- 
pended in the office of the Society 
until the following Ordinary Meeting, 
at which the vote shal be taken. 


Election of Fellows. 


5. In the election of Fellows, the 
votes shall be taken by ballot. No 
person shall be admitted unless at least 
sixteen Fellows vote, and unless he 
have in his favour three-fourths of the 
Fellows voting. . 


Admission of Fellows. 


6. Every Fellow elect is required to 
take the earliest opportunity of pre- 
senting himself for admission at an 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society, 

The manner of admission shall be 
thus :— 

Immediately after the reading of the 
minutes, the Fellow elect, having first 
paid his subscription for the current 
year or his composition, shall sign the 
obligation contained in the Fellowship- 
book, to the effect following :— 

“We, who have underwritten our 


- “names, do hereby undertake, each for 


“himself, that we will endeavour to 


_ “further the good of the Royal Statis- 


“ tical Society for improving Statistical 
« Knowledge, and the ends for wnich 
“the same has been founded; that we 
*«* will be present at the Meetings of the 
“ Society as often as conveniently we 
“can, and that we will keep and fulfil 
“the Bye-laws and Orders of this 
“ Society: provided that whensoever 
“any one of us shall make known, by 
“ writing under his hand, to the Secre- 
“taries for the time being, that he 
“ desires to withdraw from the Society, 
“he shall be free thenceforward from 
* this obligation.” 

Whereon the President, taking him 


‘by the hand, shall say,—“By the 


“ authority, and in the name of the 
“ Royal Statistical Society, I do admit 
** you a Fellow thereof.” 

Upon their admission Fellows shall 
have the right of attaching to their 
names the letters F.S.S., but not in 
connection with any trading or business 
advertisement other than the publica- 
tion of any book or literary notice. 

E 
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Admission of Honorary Fellows. 


7. There shall be Two Meetings of 
the Society in the year, on such days 
as shall be hereafter fixed by the Coun- 
ceil, at which Honorary Fellows may be 
elected. 

No Honorary Fellow can be recom- 
mended for election but by the Council. 
At any Meeting of the Council any Mem- 
ber thereof may propose a Foreigner or 
British subject of distinction residing 
out of the United Kingdom, delivering 
at the same time a written statement 
of the qualifications of, offices held by, 
and published works of, the person pro- 
posed; and ten days’ notice at least 
shall be given to every Member of the 
Council, of the day on which the Coun- 
cil will vote by ballot on the question 
whether they will recommend to the 
Society the election of the person pro- 
posed. No such recommendation to the 
Society shall be adopted unless at least 
three-fourths of the votes are in favour 
thereof. 

Notice of the recommendation shall 
be given from the chair at the Meeting 
of the Society next preceding that at 
which the vote shall be taken thereon. 
No person shall be elected an Honorary 
Fellow unless sixteen Fellows vote and 
three-fourths of the Fellows voting be 
in his favour. 

The Council shall have power to elect 
as Honorary Fellows, the Presidents for 
the time being of the Statistical Societies 
of Dublin, Manchester, and Paris, and 
the President of any other Statistical 
Society at home or abroad. 
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Payments by Fellows. 


8. Every Fellow of the Society shall 
pay a yearly subscription of Two 
Guineas, or may at any time compound 
for his future yearly payments by paying 
at once the sum of Twenty Guineas.* 


Defaulters.— Withdrawal of 


Fellows. 


9. All yearly payments are due in 
advance on the Ist of January, and if 
any Fellow of the Society have not paid 
his subscription before the Ist of July, | 
he shall be applied to in writing by the 
Secretaries, and if the same be not paid 
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before the 1st of January of the second 
year, a written application shall again 
be made by the Secretaries, and the 
Fellow in arrear shall cease to receive 
the Society’s publications, and shall not 
be entitled to any of the privileges of 
the Society until such arrears are paid ; 
and if the subscription be not discharged 
before the 1st of February of the second 
year, the name of the Fellow thus in 
arrear shall be exhibited on a card sus- 
pended in the office of the Society; 
and if, at the next Annual General 
Meeting, the amount still remain un- 
paid, the defaulter shall, unless other- 
wise authorised by the Council, be 
announced to be no longer a Fellow of 
the Society, the reason for the same 
being at the same time assigned. No 
Fellow of the Society can withdraw his 
name from the Society’s books, unless all 
arrears be paid ; and no resignation will 
be deemed valid unless a written notice — 
thereof be communicated to the Secre- 
taries. No Fellow shall be entitled to 
vote at any Meeting of the Society 
until he shall have paid his subscrip- 
tion for the current year. 


Expulsion of Fellows. 


10. If any Fellow of the Society, or 
any Honorary Fellow, shall so demean 
himself that it would be for the dis- 
honour of the Society that he longer 
continue to be a Fellow or Honorary 
Fellow thereof, the Council shall take 
the matter into consideration; and if the 
majority of the Members of the Council 
present at some Meeting (of which and 
of the matter in hand such Fellow or 
Honorary Fellow, and every Member of 
the Council, shall have due notice) shall 
decide by ballot to recommend that such 
Fellow or Honorary Fellow be expelled 
from the Society, the President shall at 
its next Ordinary Meeting announce to 
the Society the recommendation of the 
Council, and at the following Meeting 
the question shall be decided by ballot, 
and if at least three-fourths of the 
number voting are in favour of the 
expulsion, the President shall forthwith 
cancel the name in the Fellowship-book, 
and shall say,— 

« By the authority and in the name 
“of the Royal Statistical Society, I do 


* Cheques should be made payable to ‘‘The Royal Statistical Society,’’ and crossed ‘‘ Messrs. 


“Drummond and Co.” 
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* declare that A. B. (naming him) is no 
“longer a Fellow (or Honorary Fellow) 
“ thereof,” 

And such Fellow or Honorary Fellow 
shall thereupon cease to be of the 
_ Society. 


Trustees. 


11. The property of the Society may 
be vested in three Trustees, chosen by 
the Fellows. The Trustees are eligible 
to any other offices in the Society. 


President, Council, and Officers. 


12. The Council shall consist of a 
President and thirty Members, together 
with the Honorary Vice-Presidents. 

From tle Council shall be chosen 
four Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, the 
Honorary Secretaries, and a Foreign 
Secretary, who may be one of the 
Honorary Secretaries. The former 
Presidents who are continuing Fellows 
of the Society shall be Honorary Vice- 
Presidents. Any five of the Council 
shall be a quorum. 


Election of President and Officers. 


13. The President, Members of Coun- 
cil, Treasurer, and Honorary and 
Foreign Secretaries shall be chosen 
annually by the Fellows at the Annual 
General Meeting. 

The Vice-Presidents shall be chosen 
annually from the Council by the Presi- 
dent. 

The President shall not be eligible 
for the office more than two years in 
succession. 

Six Fellows, at least, who were not 
of the Council of the previous year, shall 
be annually elected; and of the Mem- 
bers retiring three at least shall be 
those who have served longest con- 
tinuously on the Council, unless they 
hold. office as Treasurer or Honorary or 
Foreign Secretary. 


Nomination of President, Council, 
: and Officers. 


14. The Council shall, previously to 
the Annual General Meeting, nominate, 
by ballot, the Fellows whom they recom- 
mend to be the next President and 
Council of the Society. They shall also 
recommend for election a Treasurer and 
the Secretaries (in accordance with 


Rule 12). Notice shall be sent to every 
Fellow whose residence is known to be 
within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, at least a fortnight before the 
Annual General Meeting, of the names 
of Fellows recommended by the Council. 


Extraordinary Vacancies. 


15. On any extraordinary vacancy 
occurring of the Office of President, or 
other Officer of the Society, the Hono- 
rary Secretaries shall summon the Coun- 
cil with as little delay as possible, and 
a majority of the Council, thereupon 
meeting in their usual place, shall, by 
ballot, and by a majority of those 
present, choose a new President, or 
other Officer of the Society, to be’ so 
until the next Annual General Meeting. 


Committees. 


16. The Council shall have power to 
appoint Committees of Fellows and also 
an Executive Committee of their own 
body. The Committees shall report 
their proceedings to the Council. No 
report shall be communicated to the 
Society except by the Council. 


Auditors. 


17. At the first Ordinary Meeting of 
each year, the Fellows shall choose two 
Fellows, not being Members of the 
Council, as Auditors, who, with one of 
the Council, chosen by the Council, shall 
audit the Treasurer’s accounts for the 
past year, and report thereon to the 
Society, which report shall be presented 
at the Ordinary Meeting in February. 
The Auditors shall be empowered to 
examine into the particulars of all ex- 
penditure of the funds of the Society, 
and may report their opinion upon any 
part of it. 


Meetings Ordinary and General. 


18. The Ordinary Meetings of the 
Society shall be held monthly, or 
oftener, during the Session, which shal! 
be from the 1st of November to the 
Ist of July in each year, both inclusive, 
on such days and at such hours as the 
Council shall declare. The Annual 
General Meeting shall be held on such 
day in the month of June of each year 
as shall be appointed by the Council for 
the time being. 

E 2 
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Business of Ordinary Meetings. 


19. The business of the Ordinary 
Meetings shall be to elect and admit Fel- 
lows, to read and hear reports, letters, 
and papers on subjects interesting to the 
Society. Nothing relating to the bye- 
laws or management of the Society shall 
be discussed at the Ordinary Meetings, 
except that the Auditors’ Report shall 
be presented at the Ordinary Meeting 
in February, and that the Minutes of 
the Annual General Meeting, and of 
every Special General Meeting, shall be 
submitted for confirmation at the next 
Ordinary Meeting after the day of such 
Annual or Special General Meeting. 
Strangers may be introduced to the 
Ordinary Meetings, by any Fellow, with 
the leave of the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, or other Fellow presiding at the 
Meeting. 


Business of Annual General Meeting. 


20. The. business of the Annual 
General Meeting shall be to elect the 
Officers of the Society, and to discuss 
questions on its bye-laws and manage- 
ment. No Fellow or Honorary Fellow 
shall be proposed at the Annual General 
_ Meeting. No Fellow shall propose any 
alteration of the rules or bye-laws of 
the Society at the Annual General Meet- 
ing, unless after three weeks’ notice 
thereof given in writing to the Council, 
but amendments to any motion may be 
brought forward without notice, so that 
they relate to the same subject as the 
motion. The Council shall give fourteen 
days’ notice to every Fellow of all 
questions of which such notice shall 
have been given to them. 


Special General Meetings. 


21. The Council may, at any time, 
call a Special General Meeting of the 
Society when it appears to them neces- 
sary. Any twenty Fellows may require 
a Special General Meeting to be called, 
by notice in writing signed by them, 
delivered to one of the Secretaries, 
specifying the questions to be moved. 
The Council shall, within one week of 
such notice, appoint a day for such 
Special General Meeting, and shall give 
at least one week’s notice of every 
Special General Meeting, and of the 
questions to be moved, to every Fellow 


within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, whose residence is known. No 
business shall be brought forward at 
any Special General Meeting other than 
that specified in the notice convening 
the same. 


Duties of the President. 


22. The President shall preside at all 
Meetings of the Society, Council, and 
Committees, which he shall attend, and 
in case of an equality of votes, shall 
have a second or casting vote. He shall 
sign all diplomas of admission of Hono- 
rary Fellows, He shall admit and expel 
Fellows and Honorary Fellows, accord- 
ing to the bye-laws of the Society. 


Dutres of the Treasurer. 


23. The Treasurer shall receive all 
moneys due to, and pay all moneys 
owing by, the Society, and shall keep an 
account of his receipts and payments. 
No sum exceeding Ten Pounds shall be 
paid but by order of the Council, except- 
ing always any lawful demand for rates 
or taxes. The Treasurer shall invest 
the moneys of the Society in such 
manner as the Council shall from time 
to time direct. 


Duties of the Honorary Secretaries. 


24. The Honorary Secretaries shall, 
under the control of the Council, con- 
duet the correspondence of the Society ; 
they or one of them shall attend all 
Meetings of the Society and Council, 
and shall duly record the Minutes of 
the Proceedings. They shall issue the 
requisite notices, and read such papers 
to the Society as the Council may direct. 


Powers of the Vice-Presidents. 


25. A Vice-President, whether Hono- 
rary or nominated, in the chair, shall 
act with the power of the President in 
presiding and voting at any Meeting of 
the Society or Council, and in admitting 
Fellows; but no Vice-President shall be 
empowered to sign diplomas of admission 
of Honorary Fellows, or to expel Fel- 
lows ‘or Honorary Fellows. In _ the 
absence of the President and Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any Member of Council may 
be called upon by the Fellows then 
present, to preside at an Ordinary or 
Council Meeting, with the same power 
as a Vice-President. 
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Powers of the Council. 


26. The Council shall have control 
over the papers and funds of the Society, 
and may, as they shall see fit, direct the 
publication of papers and the expendi- 
ture of the funds, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Charter. 


27. The Council shall be empowered 
at any time to frame Regulations not 
inconsistent with these bye-laws, which 
shall be and remain in force until the 
next Annual General Meeting, at which 
they shall be either affirmed or annulled; 
but no Covncil shall have power to 
renew Regulations which have once 
been disapproved at an Annual General 
Meeting. 

28. The Council shall have the cus- 
tody of the Common Seal. The Com- 
mon Seal shall not be affixed to any 
instrument, deed, or other document, 
except by order of the Council and in 
the presence of at least two Members 








of the Council, and in accordance with 
such other regulations as the Council 
shall from time to time prescribe. The 
fact of the seal having been so affixed 
shall be entered on the minutes of the 
Council. 

29. No Dividend, Gift, Division, or 
Bonus in money shall be made by the 
Society, unto or between any of the 
Fellows or Members, except as herein- 
after provided. 

30. The Council shall publish a 
Journal of the Transactions of the 
Society, and such other Statistical Pub- 
lications as they may determine upon, 
and may from time to time pay such 
sums to Editors and their assistants, 
whether Fellows of the Society or not, 
as may be deemed advisable. 

31. All communications to the Society 
are the property of the Society, unless 
the Council allow the right of property 
to be specially reserved by the Con- 
tributors. 





REGULATIONS OF THE LIBRARY. 





1. The Library is open daily from 10 a.m. till 5 p.m., except on 
Saturdays, when it closes at 2 p.m.; and it is entirely closed during 
the month of September, but Books required by Members can be 


obtained on application. 


2. Members of the Society are permitted to take out Books on 
making personal application, or by letter addressed to the Librarian. 

3. Members are not to have more than two works at a time, nor 
keep any books longer than a month. 

4. Scientific Journals and Periodicals are not circulated until the 


volumes are completed and bound. 

5. Cyclopeedias and works of reference are not circulated, but 
may be lent only on the written order of an Honorary Secretary 
for a period not exceeding seven days. And if works so lent be 
not returned within the specified time, the borrower shall incur a 
fine of one shilling per day per volume for each day they are 
detained beyond the time specified. 

6. Any Member damaging a book, either replaces the work, ot 
pays a fine equivalent to its value. | 

7. Books taken from the shelves for reference, are not to be 
replaced, but must be laid on the Library table. 

8. The Secretary shall report to the Council any infringement 
of these regulations, and lay upon the table at each regular Meeting 
(a) a List of any “ Works of Reference,” that may have been bor 
rowed and (b) a List of Books that have been out more than a month. 
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DurineG THE YuAR 1888. 


Foreign Countries. 


Argentine Republic. Saxony. Sweden and Norway. 


Austria and Hungary.! Prussia. Federal Government of 
Belgium. Italy. the United States— 
Bulgaria. Japan. Connecticut. 
China. Mexico. Tllinois. 
Denmark Netherlands plata oi 
Bi: f Michigan. 
Egypt. Paraguay. New York. 
France. Roumania. Rhode Island. 
Greece. Russia. Wisconsin. 
Guatemala. Spain. Uruguay. 
Germany. Switzerland. Venezuela, 


Indian, Colonial, and other Possessions. 


Bengal. Manitoba. i South Australia. 
Canada. Dominion of. Mauritius. Tasmania. 

Cape of Good Hope. New South Wales. Trinidad. 

India (British), » 4ealand. Victoria. 
Jamaica, Queensland. 


| Public Departments. 
The Admiralty Medical Department. | The Inland Revenue. 


», Agricultural Department. », Local Government Board. 

», Army Medical Department. », Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
», Board of Trade. i Hb Board of Works. 
», British Museum. r i Police. 

», Customs, H.M. » Registrar-General of England. 
» Fire Brigade, Metropolitan s i sd Ireland. 
» Foreign Office. 3 F 3 Scotland. 
», Home Office, » Royal Mint. 


,», India Office. » Woods, Forests, &c., H.M. 
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Actuaries, The Institute of. 
Agriculture, Central Chamber of. 
Allen, W. H., & Co., London. 
American— 
Academy of Arts and Sciences 
Boston. 
Economic Association, Baltimore. 
Geographical Society, New York. 
Philosophical Soc. of Philadelphia. 
Statistical Association, Boston. 
Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung, 
&e., The Editor. 
Argentine Legation, London, 
Argentine Republic— 
The Statistical Bureau. 
Buenos Ayres, Statistical Bureau. 
Arts, Society of, London. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

9 9 Japan. 
Association of Chambers of Com- 
merce of the United Kingdom. 
Astor Library, New York U.S.A. 
Athenzeum, The Editor of, London. 
Australian Economic Association. 

Austria and Hungary— 
Statistical Commission. 
Ministry of Commerce. 
Hungarian Statistical Bureau. 
Agram, Chamber of Commerce. 
Budapest, Statistical Bureau of. 
Prague, Statistical Bureau of. 


Baker, Dr. H. B., Lansing, U.S.A. 
Balfour, Dr. T. Graham, F.R.S., 
London. 

Bankers’ Institute, London. 

i Magazine, London. 

7 5 New York. 
Barbera, M. G., Firenze. 
Bastable, C. F., Esq. 
Bateman, A. E., Esq., London. 
Beggs, Thomas, Esq., London. 


Belgium— 
Bureau of General Statistics. 
Administration of Mines. 
Roval Academy of Sciences. 
Bruges, The Burgomaster of. 
Brussels, The Bureau of Hygiene. 
Benham, R. 8., Esq., Adelaide. 
Bertillon, Dr. J., Paris. 
Billings, Dr. J. 8., Washington. 
Bi-Metallic League, London. 
Boccardo, M. G., Rome. 
Blackwood, Messrs., Edinburgh. 
Birt, W., Esq., London. 
Bodio, Professor Luigi, Rome. 
Boissevain, M. G. M., Amsterdam. 
Bolles, Albert S., Esq., New York. . 
Bonar, James, Esq., London. 
Booth, Charles, Esq., London. 
Bourinot, J. G., Esq., Ottawa. 
Bourne, 8., Esq., London. 
Bourne, William, Esq., Liverpool. 
Boutcher, Mortimer, & Co., London 
Brachelli, Dr. H. F., Vienna. 
Bradford Economic and Statistical 
Society. 
Bradstreet’s Journal, The Editor of. 
British Association, The. 
» iron Trade Association. 
Brookes & Green, London. 
Brown, Prof. M., New Zealand. 
Buchanan, Dr. George, London. 
Builders’ Institute, London. 
Building Societies, &c., Gazette. 
Bulgarian Statistical Bureau. 
Burch, N. G., Esq., London. 


Canada — 
Royal Society of. 
Manitoba Department of Agri- 


culture. 
Cape of Good Hope, Colonial Sec. 


Carmichael, C. H. E., Esq., London. 
Carter, J. R., Esq., London. 


‘& 
~ 
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Cavalieri, M. E., Rome. 
Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs. 
Civil Engineers, Institution of. 
Clark, H. J., Esq., Trinidad. 
Cobden Club, the Committee of. 
Colmer, J. G., Esq.,C.M.G., London. 
Colombia College, New York. 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
of New York. 
. Commercial World, The Editor of. 
Coni, Dr. E. R., Buenos Ayres. 
Conrad, Prof. J., Halle. 
Co-operative Wholesale Society. 
Cooke-Taylor, R. W., Esq. 
Craigie, Major P. G., London. 


Danvers, F. C., Esq., London. 
Dawson Bros., Messrs., Montreal. 
Day, S., Esq., London Hospital. 
Danish Statistical Bureau. 

» Political Economy Society. 
Denis, Prof. H., Brussels. 
_ Dewey, D. R., Esq., Boston. 
Dublin Commissioner of Police. 
Durant & Co., Messrs., London. 


East India Association, London. 
Eaton & Sons, London. 
Economist, The Editor of, London. 
Economista, The Editor of, Florence. 
Economiste Frang¢ais, Editor of, Paris. 
Edinburgh, The City Chamberlain. 
Royal Society of. 
Egypt, Director-General of Customs. 
Ellis, G. H., Esq., Boston. 
Elliott, T. H., Esq., London. 
Ellison & Co., Messrs., Liverpool, 


Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland. 
Farrer, Sir T, H., London. 








Fenton, J. J., Esq., Melbourne. 

Finance Chronicle, The Editor of. 

Fireman, The, The Editor. 

Fischer, Gustav, Esq., Jena. 

Flaix, M. E. F. de, Paris. 

Fleming, Dr. G., London. 

Ford, W. C., Esq., Washington. 

Foster, Joseph, Esq., London. 

Foville, M. A. de, Paris. 

Foxwell, Prof. H. 8., Cambridge. 

Frankland, F. W., Esq., Wellington. 

Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 

Freemantle, Hon. C. W., C.B., 
London. 


France— 
Ministry of Agriculture. 
ss Commerce. 
5 Justice. 
. Public Works. 


Paris, Statistical Bureau of. 
» Statistical Society of. 
» Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques. 
Reims, Bureau of Hygiene. 


Germany— 
Imperial Statistical Bureau. 
Prussian Royal Statistical Bureau. 
Saxony, Royal Statistical Bureau. — 
Berlin, Statistical Bureau of. 
Frankfort Geographical and 
Statistical Society. 
" Statistical Bureau of. 
Hamburg Chamber of Commerce. 
> Statistical Bureau of. 
Railway Association. 
Galarce, A., Esq., Buenos Ayres. 
Giornale degli Economisti, The 
Editor of—, Bologna. : 
Glasgow, The Mitchell Library. 
. Philosophical Society of. 
Gonner, Prof. E. C. K., Liverpool. 
Gooch & Cousens, London. 
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Greece, Statistical Bureau of. 
Guatemala, Statistical Bureau of. 
Guillaumin & Co., Messrs., Paris. 
Guyot, M. Yves, Paris. 


Haggard, Frederick T., Esq., Tun- 
bridge Wells. 

Harris, W. A., Esq., Liverpool. 

Hart, Sir Robt., K.C.M.G., Peking. 

Hayter, H. Heylyn, Esq., C.M.G., 
Melbourne, Victoria. 

Hector, Sir James, K.C.M.G., F.R.S., 
Wellington, New Zealand. 

Hewat, A., Esq., Edinburgh. 

Hoar, Hon. G. F., Washington. 

Howard Association, London. 

Howard, James, Esq., Bedford. 

~ Hudson, Thomas, Esq., London. 


Inama-Sternegg, Dr. K. T., Vienna. 
Index Society, London. 
Indian Department of Finance. 
Insurance and Finance Chronicle, 
The Editor of, Montreal. 
Insurance Gazette, The Editor of. 
eS Post, The Editor of. 

a Record, The Editor of. 
International Statistical Institute. 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The. 
Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, The. 
Ltaly— 

Bureau of General Statistics. 
Director General of Agriculture. 


Jamaica, The Registrar-General of. 
Janssens, Dr. E., Brussels. 
Japan— 
Bureau of General Statistics. 
Tokyo, Statistical Society of. 
Imperial University. 
Jeans, J. 8., Esq., London. 


Jenkins, F. L., Esq., Brooklyn. 
Johnson, G., Esq., Ottawa. 
Jones, Benjamin, Mr., London. 
Jourdan, Francis, Esq., London. 
Jouy, J. H. B. de, Esq., Paris. 
Just, A. F., Esq., London. 


Keleti, Dr. C., Vienna. 

Kelly, Charles, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Keltie, J. S., Esq., London. 
Kennedy, C. M., Esq., C.B., London. 
Koenig, Prof., Berne. 

Kérési, Joseph, Esq., Budapest. 


Lawson, R., Esq., London. 

Lee, Sir Joseph C., Manchester. 
Levasseur, M. Emile, Paris. 

Levi, Mrs. Leone, London. 
Littledale, Ragg, & Co., Liverpool. 
Liverpool, Lit. and Phil. Society. 

i Free Public Library. 
Local Taxation Committee, London. 
London Chamber of Commerce. 
Hospital, The Secretary. 

fey Labrary: 
Luckie, D. M., Esq., Wellington, N.Z. 


YD) 


MacDowall, A. B., Esq., London. 
McDonnell, W. D., Esq., London. 
Machinery Market, Editor of. 
Macmillan & Co., Messrs., London 
McNiel, H., Esq., Manchester. 
Madison State Board of Health, 
Wisconsin. 
Manchester— 
Literary and Philosophical Soe. 
Public Free Library. 
Statistical Society of. 
Mauritius Almanac, &c., Editor of. 
The Officer administering 
the Government, 


” 
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Mechanical Engineers, Institution 
of, London. 

Medical Officer of Health, London. 

Mexican Statistical Bureau. 

3 Legation, London. 
Merriman, Hon. J. X., Cape Town. 
Middlesex Hospital, London. 
Millar, R. C., Esq., Edinburgh. 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 

Molloy, W. R. J., Esq., Dublin. 
Money, The Editor of, London. 
Moss & Co., R. J., Alexandria. 
Mouat, Dr. F. J., LL.D., London. 
Mulhall, M. G., Esq., London. 


Nature, The Editor of, London. 

Netherlands— 

Department of the Interior. 
Legation, London. 
Statistical Institute of. 

New South Wales— 
Agent-General for, London. 
Government Statist of, Sydney. 
Registrar-General of, Sydney, 

New Zealand— 

Registrar-General of. 
Minister of Mines. 
Agent-General for. 

Nicholson, F. A., Esq., India. 

Nicolai, M. E., Brussels. 

Norfolk, E. W., Esq., London. 

Norman, General Sir H., Jamaica. 

- Norwegian Central Statistical Bu- 

reau, Christiania. 


O’Conor, J. E., Esq., Calcutta. 


Page & Gwyther, London, 
Paraguay, Statistical Bureau of. 
Peabody Donation Fund, London. 
Peck, Charles F., Esq., New York. 


Peek, Sir Henry, London. 
Petersen, Aleksis, Esq., Copenhagen. » 
Pierrard, Paul, Esq., London. 
Pixley & Abell, Messrs., London. 
Platt, James, Esq., London. 
Policy-Holder, Editor of. 

Political Science Quarterly, U.S.A. 
Powell, Messrs. T. J. and T. 
Purvis, Gilbert, Esq., London. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
The Editor, Boston, U.S.A. 
Queensland, Registrar-General of. 


Rabino, J., Esq., Alexandria. 

Rae, George, Esq., Birkenhead. 

Raffalovich, M. A., Paris. 

Review, The Editor of, London. 

Revue Bibliographique Universelle, 
The Editor of, Paris, — 

Revue de I’ Economie Politique, The 
Editor of, Paris. | 

Revue Géographique Internationale, 
The Editor of, Paris. 

Ronald & Sons, Messrs., Liverpool. 


| Ross, A., Esq., Valparaiso. 


Roth, H. Ling, Esq., Leeds. 

Roumanian Central Statistical Bu- 
reau. 

Royal Agricultural Society. 

» Asiatic Society, London. 
Bombay Branch. 
” ” China 3 
» College of Surgeons. 
in Ireland. 
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» Colonial Institute. 


», Geographical Society. 

» Institution of Great Britain. 
»  Arish Academy. 

», Med. and Chirurgical Society. 
5 society, London. 

», United Service Institution. 
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Russia-— 
Central Statistical;Committee. 
Department of Agriculture. 
:, Customs. 
Ministry of Finance. 
Tchernigov Provincial Board. 


St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. 
Sandberg, C. P., Esq., London. 
Sanitary Record, London. 
Sargant, W. L., Esq., Birmingham. 
Scientific News, The Editor, London. 
Shaw, Capt. E. M., C.B., London. 
Shillito, J., Esq., York. 
Shipping World, The Editor. 
Smee, A. H., Esq., Loudon. 
Smith, Dr. George, Edinburgh. 
Smith, R. M., Esq., U.S.A. 
Smithsonian Institution, U.S.A. 
Snow, Dr. E. M., Providence, R.I. 
Society of Accountants & Auditors. 
Solomon, The Hon. M., Jamaica. 
Spain— 

Board of Customs. 

Geographical & Stat. Institute. 

Geographical Society of Madrid. 
Statist, The Editor of, London. 
Statistical and Social Inquiry 

Society of Ireland, Dublin. 
Strachan, T. Y., Esq., London. 
Street Bros., Messrs., London. 
Surveyors’ Institution, The, London. 
Swedish Central Statistical Bureau. 
Switzerland— 

The Federal Assurance Bureau. 

i Statistical Bureau. 
m Depart. of Customs. 

The Statistical Society. 

Geneva Public Library. 

Statistical Bureau of Canton 

Aargau. 


Tasmania, Government Statist of. 
i Royal Society of 

Thompson, W. J. and H., London. 
Tomalin, L. R. 8., Esq., London. 
Treatt, Frank B., Esq., Sydney. 
Trinidad, The Registrar-General of. 
Triibner and Co., Messrs., London. 
Trustees of the British Museum. 


Onited States— 

Bureau of Education. 

Commissioner of Labor. 

Comptroller of the Currency. 

Department of Agriculture. 

Department of State. 

Surgeon-General, U. States Army. 

Treasury Department. 

Illinois Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. 

Massachusetts, Board of Health, 
Lunacy, and Charity. 

Massachusetts Bureau of Statis- 
tics of Labor. 

Michigan State Board of Health. 

New York State Library, U.S.A. 


i Museun.. 
- Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
Rhode Island, Registrar of 
Providence. 


Wisconsin State Board of Health. 
University College, London. 
Urmson, Elliott, & Co., Liverpool. 
Uruguay, Bureau of Statistics. 


‘ Consul General, London. 


Van de Linde, G., Esq., London. 
Venezuela, Statistical Bureau of. 
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Venezuela, Consul for, London. Walras, M. Leon, Switzerland. 
Vessélovsky, A.,Hsq.,St. Petersburg. | Wandsworth Board of Works. 
Victoria, Department of Mines. - Public Library. 
= Agent General, London Weeks, J. D., Esq., U.S.A. 
3 Royal Society of. Westgarth, W., Esq., London. 


Vincent, Sir Edgar, K.C.M.G.,Cairo. | Woolston & Beeton, London. 
Worsfold, W. B., Esq., New Zealand 
Wright, Hon. C. D., Boston, Mass. 
Wemyss, The Right Hon. The Earl 
of, London. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


For the Fivanctau YEAR ended 31st December, 1887, and for the 
SESSIONAL YEAR ending 26th June, 1888, presented at the Furry- 
Fourth Awnnvuan GeneraL Meerine of the Royan Svrartistican 
Socrary, held at the Society’s Rooms, 9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, 
London, on the 26th of June, 1888. 


C. M. Kennepy, Esq., C.B., a Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The Council have the honour to submit their Fifty-Fourth 
Annual Report. 

The roll of Fellows on the 3lst December last compares as 
follows with the average of the previous ten years :— 





Average for 
Particulars. 1887. ,) othe 
Previous Ten Years. 


as 














Number of Fellows on 31st December ..........::00.06- 977 825 
Life Members included in the above .........ssseeeeeee 160 132 
Number lost by death, withdrawal, or default ........ 59 52 
New Fellows elected (and one resignation cancelled) 93 85 
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Since the lst January last, 75 new Fellows have been elected, 
making the present number 1,033. 

The financial condition of the Society continues to be satig- 
factory. The following table gives, for purposes of comparison, the 
different sources of ordinary income for the year 1887, together 
with the same particulars for the previous five years :— 
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: vo 
Receipts per 1887. || 1886.| 1885.| 1884. | 1883.| 1882. || previous to 
UES 
g |-¢ |) et) hee Bay ee £4 
Dividends... cnteu te 43 73 73 88 | 102 94 86 
Annual Subscriptions....| 1,621 || 1,583 | 1,462 | 1,447 | 1,361 | 1,291 1,429 
Compositions ..........000 126 231 63 | 294] 126] 189 181 
Jourcal sales\. ee 188 || 180 | 188 | 207 | “150 | 227 190 
Advertisements in 19 26 19 35 37 x 
J OUPNaD eee 
Miscellaneous refunds | — — — 84, 4) — — 
; 2,029 || 2,086 | 1,812 | 2,139 | 1,778 | 1,838 1,913 
Legacy of Dr. Guy ....| — — 250 | — — — — 
Mr. Pochin’s Prize } 
for the Newmarch — _— _— —_— — 100 — 
Memorial Essay... : 
Sale of 1,000/. New ae a, a8 ee ir ros 
3 per Cent. Stock BRU 
—_| — |2,062 13,146 |= eneoss mee 











Average for 
the Five Years 





Expenditure for 1887. previous to 
1887. 
£ £ £ pai 
Rent, rates, and taxes...} 237 227 | 310* 151 
Fire, ights, and water 
repairs, furniture, &olifet ig ee 5? 
Salaries, wages, and \ 
pensiony 42,25, hat 439 Pome 39° 
Advertising, postage & 
delivery of Journals, = 
stationery, & sundry | (7°? ADB ir see pts 
PMNS heave 
Ordinary meeting Ex- \ 3 94, 23 a6 
POETIBES on sasvvrvaxe peace 
J orig scat occ 609 735 | 625 629 
Tijbraryigg-casete secs ison 87 32 27 41 
Miscellaneous................ 64 76 50 61 
1,746 || 1,842 | 1,756 1,589 
Catalogue and Index ‘ 
DOLL LDrary gysccu-t eer i rR See ae 
Newmarch Memorial \_ Ses ALS ae 
Hunde. 5. eet ee 
Removing to 9, Adelphi 
CTTACE fn tt..e Reece 
Mr. Pochin’s Prize 
for the Newmarch | }— — 100 rary 
Memorial Essay......... 
Howard Medal Prize Ve if 
HSS Y B20) csccscvreee TT rt 
Jubilee Volume............ — 233 | — =f 
Chartoraa ta, Acces 110 || — — on 


2,136 || 2,106 | 2,170 | 3,088 | 1,635 |1,581 


* Of this sum about 114/. belongs to the expenditure of 1884. 


s 
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A comparison of the principal figures at intervals of ten years 
in the following table, will show the progress of the Society from 
an early date :— 


Comparison of the Condition of the Society at Intervals of Ten Years, 
on 31st December. 


ee Ss SSS SESE 





Number ery Amount beset Assets over 
Year. of Liabilities. den oid Year. 
Bellows. Tinea arhanditnye: Invested. Liabilities. 
£ & £ £ £& 

1837 ....| 390 738 887 899 Il 890 1837 
"hTcie) AT 756 828 899 Os 1,022 "47 
DT al WAROd, 869 735 899 128 1,634 7 
Goss 371 778 831 1,043 97 1,822 67 
TPP aL 683 1,597 1,286 1,398 201 3,562 Wht: 
BF hi 999 2,029 1,745 2,500 624 5,268 "87 


Ee LS SO Aa | 
The following table gives the particulars for each year of the 
last decade on 31st December :— 


a a a 




















ts ae pee Bepepditure. tere Liabilities: one Year. 
| £ ig |g £ £ 
HELA. cy bea ae er eae ee 1,902 | 168 4,147 | 1878 
"79 ...| 783 | 1,698 | 1,427 | 2,288 | 238 4,433 | 79 
S03 808 1,902 Eest7 2,572 214 4,614 "80 
Slee Sar 1,649 1,400 2,869 192 4,935 *81 
821} 486 | 1,838 | s,<81t | 3,071 |. 203 5,240 | 82 
(8304) 860 | 1778 | 1,636t | 3,500 |. 349 5,246 | °83 
84...)  g09 2,139 3,087*f | 2,500 968 4,188 "84 
680. vain O28 1,812- | 2,170*f§| 2,500 | 1,169 3,791 85 
86 ...| 943 | 2,086 | 2,106t\) | 2,500 | 741 5,163 86 
eae 2020 | 2.3517 | 2,500 | 624 5,268 | ’87 


Se 
* Affected by expenses incident to moving into new premises. 
+ Affected by expenses attending the alteration, &c., of the meeting room at King’s College. 
¢ Affected by expenses attending the preparation of the new Catalogue and Index to the library. 
§ Includes rool. given by Mr. H. D. Pochin for the Newmarch Memorial Prize Essay. 
| Includes balance of cost of Jubilee volume. 
Affected by special outlay for the Charter. 
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The averages of the annual sales of the Society’s Journal are 


as follows :— 


For the ten years 1841-50 


33 


23 


99 


For the last seven years ’81-87 


The Society re-assembled in December, and the papers read 
and the members elected at each of the monthly meetings were as » 


follows :— 


Session 1887-88. 


First Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 6th December, 1887, 
HELD AT WILLIS’S ROOMS. 


The President, Tuz Ricut Hon. G. J. Goscusn, M.P., Chancellor 


of the Exchequer, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Alfred Baldwin, J.P. 
Francis Bolling. 
Edward Bond. 

Robert Capper. 

R. Whately Cooke-Taylor. 
H. de Ricci. 

J.J. Fenton. 

T. Freeman, junr. 
George J. Gribble. 
Thomas Hamilton, J.P. 
Leonard F. Harrold. 
Ralph Heap, junr. 
John Hopkins. 

Henry Barry Hyde. 
John Walter Jones. 
Angus Macmillan, M.D. 
Maurice Makower. 
Frank R. Malleson. 
James S. Mann, M.A. 
W. E. Mann. 

David Marks. 

W. Bayley Marshall. 
James Martin. 

Arthur Chisholm Moore. 
George R. O’Galligan. 


Richard M. Pankhurst, LL.D. 
Archibald Parker. 
William Percival. 
Colonel A. Phelps. 
Charles H. Phillips. 
Leslie Charles Probyn. 
Arthur Herbert Roberts. 
Henry James Robinson. 
Thomas Russell, C.M.G. 
Alfred Louis Sacré, 
David A. Shennan, 
Major-General C. Sim. 
Joseph Smith. 

Arthur Henry Snell. 


~ Robert Muter Stewart. 


William Edward Thomson. 

George Tunley. 

C. E. Howard Vincent, M.P., C.B. 
Thomas Wardle. 

Frederick Whinney. 

Rev. George Cecil White, M.A. 
George Charles Williamson. 
Coventry Archer Woodhouse. 

A. W. Worthington, B.A. 
William Ernest Wright. 


The President delivered an Inaugural Address upon ‘“ The 


‘¢ Tncrease of Moderate Incomes.” 


A cordial vote of thanks to the President for his Address was 
moved by Sir R. W. Rawson, seconded by Mr. M. W. Collet, and 


supported by Sir James Caird. 
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Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th December, 1887. 
Dr. T. Granam Baxroovr, F.R.S., a Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows :— 


Joseph Howard Barnes. 
Harry Pearson Brocklesby. 
Edward Simpson Byrne. 
Charles H. E. Carmichael. 
Nathaniel Lewis Cohen. 
Mark Wilks Collet. 

* Frederick William Frankland. 
John Howard Gwyther. 
Donald Carmichael Haldeman. 
Edward W. Hamilton, C.B. 


William A. Harris, 

Somerset William D’Arcy Irvine. 
Alexander Leitch. 

Herman Le Roy-Lewis, B.A. 
Andrew J. Macdonald. 

Walter Charles G. Macpherson. 
Leveson Edward Scarth, M.A. 
Edward Seaton, M.D. 

John Thomas. 

George Wreford. 





Sir Juland Danvers, K.C.S.1., read a Paper on “ The Defects of 
“ English Railway Statistics.” 

_ In the discussion that followed the undermentioned took part :— 
Mr. G. Baden-Powell, M.P., Mr. C. R. Haig, Mr. R. Price-Williams, 
Sir A. M. Rendel, Mr. EH. H. Carbutt, Major-General E. C. 
S. Williams, C.S.I., Mr. H. Oakley, Mr. Edmund Kimber, and 
Mr. H. Tennant. 





Third Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th January, 1888. 
Freperick Hewpriks, Hsq., F.I.A., a Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


G. R. Benson. 

Edward Hamer Carbutt. 

Rev. S. Thorn Gwilliam, B.A. 
James Howard. 


William Robert Molloy. 
John Morris. 

James Pollard. 

Joshua Shilleock, B.A. 


James McCankie. | William Wade Wartnaby. 
John T. Wills, B.A. 


Mr. Benjamin Jones read a Paper on “ Progress, Organisation, 
and Aims of Working Class Co-operators.” 

The undermentioned took part in the discussion that followed : 
—Mr. HE. Vansittart Neale, Mr. G. J. Holyoake, Rev. Isaac Doxsey, 
Professor H. S. Foxwell, Mr. §. Bourne, Mr. George Seton, 
Major P. G. Craigie, Mr. H. G. Rawson, and Mr. F. Hendriks (the 
Chairman). 
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Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 21st February, 1888. 
Frederick Henprixs, Hsq., F.I.A., a Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Thomas Acheson Bellew. Colonel the Hon. W. Le Poer Trench. 
George James Crosbie Dawson. | Henry Ward. 
Reginald Embleton Emson. Henry Barlow Webb. 
Arthur Richard Farlow. Alderman James Whitehead. 
Henry Fisher, J.P. Thomas Rodriques Woolfe. 
_ Herbert Lloyd Reid. William Basil Worsfold, M.A. 


v 
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Mr. Joseph G. Colmer read a Paper on ‘Some Canadian Rail- 
“ way and Commercial Statistics.” 

A discussion followed, in which the undermentioned took part: 
—Mr. W. Leigh Bernard, Sir G. Baden-Powell, M.P., Mr. F. Sharp 
Powell, M.P., Mr. James Mosse, Mr. T. H. Hlliott, Mr. F. Hendriks 
(the Chairman), and Mr. S. Bourne. 


Fifth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th March, 1888. 
Rospert Girren, Esq., LL.D., a Past-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— , 
A. H. Dyke Acland, M.A., M.P. Sir William B. Forwood, J.P. 


Richard William Binns, F.S.A. Thomas Ironmonger, J.P. 
George Bottomley. ~ John Ridgway, J.P. 

W. W. Clapham. William Henry Verdin, J.P. 
Henry W. Elliott. Rev. Harry Vian- Williams. 


Mr. Arthur Ellis read a Paper on “ The Quantitation of Stock 
‘““ Exchange Values.” 
In the discussion that ensued the following took part :— 
Mr. F. Hendriks, Mr. H. M. Paul, Mr. Rowland Hamilton, 
Mr. John Glover, Mr. F. F. Begg, Mr. T. H. Elliott, Sir Rawson 
W. Rawson, Mr. J. H. Matthews, and Mr. Robert Giffen (the 


Chairman). 


Sixth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th April, 1888. 
Dr. T. Granam Batrour, F.R.S., a Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Ebenezer J. Barton. Henry Oakley. 

Arthur Knatchbull Connell. William Henry Perratt. 

Hon. N. De L’Aigle Grosvenor. | The Hon. Mr. Justice Pinhey, J.P. 
Alfred Hill, J.P. Sir David Radcliffe, J.P. 


Charles Scotter. 


Mr. R. H. Inglis Palgrave, F.R.S., read a Paper on “ Pro- 
“gressive Taxation as Levied in Switzerland—Cantons Basel- 
‘““ Stadt, de Vaud, and Uri.” 

The undermentioned took part in the discussion that followed : 
—Mr. F. Hendriks, Mr. F. B. Garnett, C.B., Mr. H. Vernet, Mr. T. 
H. Elhott, Mr. 8. Bourne, Sir Rawson W. Rawson, Mr. F. Sharp 
Powell, M.P., and Mr. E. J. Hardcastle. 
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Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 15th May, 1888. 
Dr. T. Granam Batrour, F.R.S., a Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


John W. Batten. Sir James Kitson, Bart., J.P. 
Henry F. Billinghurst. W. F. Narraway. 

Sir F. J. Bramwell, D.C.L., F.R.S. George Rae. 

William A. Byrom, Thomas William Read.. 
Ebenezer Carr. _ Thomas Rushton. 

Frederick H. Collison. Thomas G. Shuttleworth. 
Jacob Earnshaw. Francis William Slade. 

J. C. Eckersley, M.A., F.R.G.S. Walter J. Smith. 

Edmund Ernest Finckenstadt. Theodore Cooke Taylor, J.P. 
Joseph 8. Green. D. A. Thomas, M.P. 

Robert Hammond, Frederic Walmsley. 

John King, John W. Williamson. 


Mr. Charles Booth read a paper on “ The Condition and Occu- 
“pations of the People of Hast London and Hackney, 1887.” 

In the discussion that followed the undermentioned took 
part :—Mr. F. Scott, Mr. R. Giffen, Mr. 8S. Dana Horton, Sir 
Rawson W. Rawson, Mr. C. 8. Loch, Mr. J. B. Lakeman, Rev. F. 
W. Lawrence, Mr. E. H. Carbutt, Mr. J. M. Mathias, Mr. T. E. 
Kerrigan, Mr. F. Sharp Powell, M.P., Mr. D. F. Schloss, Mrs. Amie 
Hicks, and Dr. Graham Balfour (the Chairman). 


Eighth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th June, 1888. 
Dr. T. Granam Batrour, F.R.S., a Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Thomas G. Ackland. Thomas Eli Gibson, 
Frederick W. Bartlett. James Manuel. 
John Evans. John T. Trotter. 
Walter Newton Fisher. John Williams. 


Robert Williams, junr. 


Major P. G. Craigie read a Paper on ‘‘ The English Poor Rate: 
*‘ some Recent Statistics of its Administration and Pressure.” 

_A discussion followed, in which the undermentioned took 
part:—Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., Mr. Stanley Leighton, M.P., 
Mr. W. J. Harris, Mr. C. M. Kennedy, C.B., Mr. J. A. Fletcher, 
Sir Rawson W. Rawson, Mr. S. Bourne, and the Chairman. 


The Council record with satisfaction that the anticipation 
expressed in their last report, that the number of members of the 
Society would again show an increase during the present year, 
has been fully realised. At the opening meeting of the session 
the President announced that the total number of members of 
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the Society was higher than on any previous occasion; and 
at the Ordinary Meeting on 17th April, the Chairman was able 
to congratulate the Society on the fact that for the first time in 
its history the number of Ordinary Fellows exceeded 1,000. None 
the less the Council would urge on all Fellows of the Society the 
importance of using their best efforts to increase still further its 
numerical strength, and to augment its efficiency in the promotion 
of the deere for which it was instituted. 


The income of the Society in 1887 was of the ordinary 
character, exhibiting a slight increase under all heads except that 
of compositions for life membership. The ordinary expenditure 
was also of a normal character. The expenses of the Ordinary 
Meetings show an increase in respect of the expenditure that was 
entailed by holding the meeting at Willis’s Rooms, on the occasion 
of the President’s Inaugural Address. The extraordinary expen- 
diture has been incurred in connection with the Charter and in 
closing the account of the Index to the Library Catalogue. 


As mentioned in the last report, the Institute of Actuaries have 
vacated the portion of the Society’s premises hitherto occupied 
by them. The back portion of the first floor has been let to 


Mrs. E. L. Blanchard as an office for the “ Colonial Emigration — 


Society.” The remaining portion of the premises is now available 
to the Fellows of the Society; and the Council desire to eall their 
attention to the increased accommodation that 1s now at the disposal 
of those who wish to make use of the Library. Special regulations 
have been framed for enabling the Fellows, under certain restric- 
tions, to take out from the Library books of reference and similar 
works that may be required in the preparation of papers or other- 
wise. 


Permission to hold the Ordinary Meetings of the Society in the 
Theatre of the School of Mines in Jermyn Street has been continued 
to the Society through the courtesy of the Education Department, 
and the Council have again conveyed to the Lords of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education their thanks for the accommodation 
thus afforded to the Society. 


The first meeting of the session was postponed to the 6th 
December, to meet the convenience of the President (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer). In order to accommodate the attendance 
which was expected on the occasion, the Council arranged that 
the meeting should be held at Willis’s Rooms, an arrangement 
which they believe was fully appreciated by the large assembly 


a 


a. 
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who attended to hear the President’s Inaugural Address. The 
other Ordinary Meetings have been held at the Royal School of 
Mines, and have been well attended. The Council believe that the 
papers read during the past session are not inferior in interest to . 
those that have preceded them. While fully aware of the labour 
involved in the preparation of some of the papers laid before the . 
Society, the Council hope that there will not be wanting among the 
Fellows others willing to undertake the task of devoting an equal 
amount of pains to the preparation of papers no less worthy of the 
reputation of the Society. It will be observed that in the present 
report the names of those who took part in each discussion are for 
the first time set forth. 

In their last report the Council stated that a dutiful and loyal 
address of congratulation to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, 
on the occasion of the completion of the fiftieth year of her reign, 
had been presented. The following reply has been received :— 


‘“<W HITEHALL, 

opr, Ath August, 1887. 

“‘ T have had the honor to lay before The Queen the loyal and 
“ dutiful Address of the President, Council, and Fellows of the 
““ Royal Statistical Society on the occasion of Her Majesty attain- 
‘ing the Fiftieth Year of Her Reign. And I have to inform you 
“ that Her Majesty was pleased to*receive the same very graciously. 
‘“¢ 1 have the honor to be, 


He Tana oF 
“Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) “Henry Martuews. 


“ The Right Honourable 
“ G. J. Goschen, M.P.” 


The Council having been moved to pass resolutions showing 
that public utility would result from a quinquennial census of 
large towns, and from more complete returns of emigration 
and immigration, have addressed letters urging these views to 
the President of the Local Government Board and the President 
of the Board of Trade respectively. 


In continuation of the three parts of the General Index to the 
Journal already issued, a fourth part for the last fifteen vols. 
(Vols. 86—50) is being prepared. An appendix to it will be 
added, giving an alphabetical list of the authors and a classified 
list of the Papers for the whole fifty volumes. The Council regret 
that, on the score of expense, they are not able in the present state 
of the Society’s finances to unite these four volumes into one 
General Index of the Papers read before the Society and an 
analysis of their contents. 
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At the Fourth Demographic Congress held in Vienna in 
September last, it was resolved that the next Congress be held in 
London in 1891, in conjunction with the Seventh Hygienic Con- 
gress, and that the Royal Statistical Society be asked to nominate 
two gentlemen to represent England :on a Permanent Commission 
for the purpose of making the necessary arrangements. In accord- 
ance with the request conveyed through M. Inama-Sternegg, 
President of the Congress, the Council have nominated—Captain 
Sir Douglas Galton, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., and Dr. 


William Ogle, M.A., F.R.C.P., who have both consented to serve 


on the Commission. 


The Meeting of the British Association in 1887, was held at 
Manchester, where the. Society was as usual well represented in 
Section F (Economic Science and Statistics), and papers were read 
by the following Fellows of the Society, viz.: Mr. Robert Giffen, 
LL.D. (President of the Section), Past Presiiens of the Royal 
Statistical Society, Mr. A. EH. Bateman, Mr. D. Chadwick, 
Mr. Hyde Clarke, Sir T. H. Farrer, Bart., Professor W. Fream, 
Mr. Wynnard Hooper, Mr. G. A. Jamieson, Professor Leone Levi, 
Professor J. 8. Nicholson, M.A., Mr. Thomas Wardle, and Mr. W. 
Westgarth. 


The Society has to lament the deaths of the following 
members :— 


Fellows. . 
Date of Election. 
ad Joseph Allen . me Solow 

¢ Right Hon. A. ab Rareetors Hope M. P. ... 1856 
Willen Henry Bretnall 12.0% 2) eee 1886 
David. Brown. <i. lives cais- chacies (alse 
Th. Hi Carter... 2. utd. Jae. Se 1877 

¢ Lionel... Cohen, MiP... disc. Gs0k ee 
Hon. H, Fy :Cowper, |...si ecco. ee 1873 
Madgwick 8. Davidson... ...i)./.a.l. aeeneeeee 1885 
George J. Fraser... sas. «sehe1cieash Ge 
Major-General H. isKyih soc gions de ern 1879 

p (16) ¢d Professor Leone Levi, LL.D., F.S.A.......... 185] 

d William Lovely, R.N. copes tate Ceneeee 
Sir William Meavaiae K. C. M. Go : 2a a 1873 
Samuel. Spalding, ....-2.6..-<. ae sche eee 1877 
Wilham BR. Winch .:.... 0. :.. ++. 2.0 canada 


e Indicates those who on one or more occasions had served on the Council. 
d Indicates those who had been Donors to the Library. 


p Indicates those who had contributed Papers, with the numbers respectively 


contributed. 


ee 
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Honorary Fellows. 


ad Rev. Cesare Contini (Italy)...............:00008 1865 
d Professor Fr. Xavier von Neumann-Spallart, 
MM SU EUISULION) | ACLEe HA. o6. ene dee cen eees se eee) 


The death of Professor Leone Levi occurred on 7th May, and 
was reported to Council on 10th of the same month, when the 
following resolutions were passed :— 


Resolved :— 


(a.) “That the Society desires to record its deep regret at the 
_ “loss it has sustained by the death of-- 


Proressor Leone Levi, Lu.D., F.S.A., &c., 


‘“‘ who at the time of his decease was a Member of the Council, 
“and alsoa Member of the Library Committee, and the Census 
‘“‘ 1891 Committee, and whose services to the Society have extended 
“over an uninterrupted period of thirty-seven years. 

‘* Professor Levi was a liberal donor to the library, and has 
‘read sixteen papers to the Society on different subjects. He has 
“ represented the Society as a Delegate at various meetings of the 
‘“‘ International Statistical Congress, the British Association, and 
“the Social Science Association. He also served on several 
‘Committees in former years, and was chosen to be a Vice-Presi- 
‘‘ dent of the Society in 1885.” 

(b.) “ That a letter of condolence on the part of the Council 
“be addressed to Professor Leone Levi's widow.” 


Mrs. Leone Levi has since presented to the Society a valuable 
collection of some 500 parliamentary reports, &c., from the library 
of her late husband. 


The following list of Fellows proposed as President, Council, 
and Officers of the Society for the Session 1888-89 is submitted 


for the consideration of the meeting :— 


d Indicates those who had been Donors to the Library. 
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CouNcIL AND OFFICERS FOR 1888-89. 


PRESIDENT. 


T. GRAHAM BALFOUR, M.D., F.RS., F.R.C.P., &c., 


Honorary Physician to Her Majesty The Queen. 


COUNCIL. 
*Sir G. Baden- Powell, K.C.M.G., | J. Stephen Jeans. 

M.P. ‘Charles Malcolm Kennedy, C.B. 
Arthur H. Bailey, P.I.A. *Sir John B. Lawes, Bart., LL.D., 
Alfred Edmund Bateman. F.R.S., &e. 

Charles Booth. Robert Lawson, LL.D. 

Stephen Bourne. George Blundell Longstaff, M.A., M.B. 
*Edward Hamer Carbutt, M.I.M.E., John Biddulph Martin, M.A. 

J.P., &e. Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A. 

J. Oldfield Chadwick, F.R.G.S. Francis G. P. Neison, F.LA. 

Major Patrick George Craigie. Mies te gle, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. 

Francis Ysidro Edgeworth, M.A. Francis Sharp Powell, M.P. 

Bite m any omay aa Urokt, R. Price-Williams, M.Inst. C.E. 

Professor H. 8. Foxwell, M.A. *James Rankin, M.P. 


Frederick Brooksbank Garnett, C.B. *Ernest George Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. 


Rowland Hamilton. *The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Rosebery, 
Noel A. Humphreys. F.R.S. 


*Frederick Halsey Janson, F.L.S. Sir Reginald Earle Welby, K.C.B. 





Those marked * are new Members of Council. 


TREASURER. 


Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A. 


SECRETARIES. 


John Biddulph Martin, M.A. | Alfred Edmund Bateman, 
Major P. G. Craigie. 


FOREIGN SECRETARY. 
John Biddulph Martin, M.A. 
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The abstract of receipts and payments, and the balance sheet 
of assets and liabilities on 3lst December, 1887, are subjoined, 
together with the report of the Auditors on the accounts for the 


year 1887 :— 


(I.)\—Axsstract of Recerers and Payments for the YEAR ending 
3ls¢t DECEMBER, 1887. 











RECEIPTS. q PAYMENTS. , 
s. d. aud. 
Balancein Bank, at £3715 - Meir eeceess Geese vers cereices £314 16 11 
December, 1886 Less sublet ......... 136 5 —- 
Balance of Petty Cash. 1311 3 ; aR a 
Rates and Taxes. ........s<ssessesasees * 58 9 8 
” erat 25 9 Fire, Lights, and Water  ........06 : 388 1 4 
Account ; : 
53 12 — || Repairs, Furniture, &c. ......scecceeee 43 9 4 
Salaries, Wages, and Pension ...... 41819 2 
Dividends on New 3 per sae 9 
ee rit ts ge) 42 18 Journal, Printing ...... £540 10 9 
Settee er aie » Annual Index 5.5 = 
ubscriptions received :— Oe ee 
49 Arrears ........4..£102 18 = Reporters 
Literary 
661 for the at 1,388 2 - ih Pa aa ye } 4317 - 
Rateeces ——— 608 10 9 
G2 aw Adware B04 Ordinary Meeting Expenses ......... 39 8 4 
Bees 1,621 4 - PUG VOVEUING. vosesccescsceetaslesceaaeseees 5418 7 
772 Postage and delivery of Journals... 89°17 9 
— Stationery and Sundry Printing ... Gia 9711 
PIIDEALYV teccntecaccetctasesavncetere citareane 86 14 10 
6 CompositionS....eecrescrereeee 126 — = || Incidental Expenses ...cccsescereers 63 19 11 
Journal § ] Ss POH CCH EEO EHO OEEOOD EOE OOO EES 1 = 
ee sist ahaa emai 1,745 11 6 
i : 2 essrs. Harrison, for s: 
Advertisements in Journal ......... 21 5 3 Eee to Caateaat £279 138 6 
4 ~ || Messrs. Janson and 6 
2,082 15 4) Co., Charter......... ; EE Re 
Cheques that have not been pre- Messrs. Waterlow, 716 
sented, viz.—- for Common Seal.. . 
390 2 6 
J. Stark, pension...... £10 - - Seer renee 
: 2,185 14 - 
Harrison and Sons ... 104 14 - Balance per Bank £55 18 10 
BOOK teccacescce sete 
e “heed f Petty Cash 16 4 
12416 6 Balance of Petty Cas - ee 
EG adusdriecssse 2,207 11 10 DOtalivvasvesentss ane £2,207 11 10 
(Signed) “J. O. Coapwick, F.C.A., 
‘S H.2B. Hype, Auditors.’ 


2nd February, 1888. 





“ Sam. Dyer Nix, F.C.A., 
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(II.)—Batance SHEeEt of Assets and LiaBInitizs, on 31st DecemBeEr, 1887. 














LIABILITIES. ASSETS. ; 
Sue Uo eee, £ Samm 
Cheques paid in 1887 
bet Berea teat ar 12416 6 |! Cash Balances oasdsesatkaewssaasenente 71 17 10 
Harrison and Sons— 
Journal Account ,..... 166 2 — 2,500. New 3 per Cent. Stock 2371 13-11 
MiscelaneousPrint- 1710 - CORL > ecsceccece eos cveneupenensencerts 2 : 
ing Account ...... 
C. ee E. Layton, 2. 2312 9 Property: (Estimated Value of)— 
Stationery ........ce00 a Sateen 
Street Bros., Adver- meer Books in Library......... £1,500 
tisements .......ce00s - 
For Annual Index to? Pitre Journals in Stock ....... 1,000 
SPOUSAL Neaces aceon tee 5 Plus F 
Messrs. Janson & Co., at ee Furniture and Fixtures 500 
Legal Expenses ... — 3,000 - - 
Taxes ee cceeeccecccececcecens 36 12 11 Lease of Premises (cost) 500 
Miscellaneous (as oa 5213 — 
PLS) We scercecsasoeestae septs Less amount written off 
Silat Saas e during four years for 140 
62 Annual Subscriptions received 180, ee time expired . 
inadvance ...... sberhs stateesaceee ie OE Sa e 
623 16 2 | Arrears of Subscriptions ies gerald 
Balance in favour of the Society*.. 5,267 19 7 verable-(Say), ...s:sevestebessounes 
£53891 15 9 £5,891 15 9 
(Signed) “J. O. Cuapwicr, F.C.A., = 
‘“*H. B. Hypz, Auditors.” 


“2nd February, 1888. - “Sam. Dyzr Nix, F.C.A., 








* This balance is exclusive of the present value of the absolute Reversionary Interest 
bequeathed to the Society by the late Dr. Guy. 











(III.)—Burintpine Funp (Esrasiisuep 10¢h July, 1873), BaLance SHEET, 
on 31st DECEMBER, 1887. 


SEL Eee 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
£os.d. £ 8. d. 
Invested as per last Account in 
Metropolitan Consolidated 31 per 


ae wet re Teo ict 205 14 11 Cent. Stock, in the name of the 
be devates ess Seceseenencs Treasuren Bye, Mavtie, Teed 
Stock. Ee Cost 
Dividends received during 1887,..... G 15°11 Purohascd aOuete £198 10 8 205 14 11 
the aes Ee 6 15 11 


£212 10 10 £204 11 1 £212 10 10 











(Signed) “ J. O. Cuapwick, F.C.A., 
‘“‘'H. B. Hyps, Auditors.” — 


“2nd February, 1888. “Sam. Dyer Nix, F.C.A., - 
SSS SSeS 
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“ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
“REPORT OF THE AUDITORS FOR 1887. 


“The Auditors appointed to examine the Treasurer's Accounts 


of the Society for the Year 1887, 


‘¢ REPORT :— 


““ That they have compared the Entries in the Books with the 
several Vouchers for the same, from the lst January to the 31st 
December, 1887, and find them correct, showing the Receipts 
(including a Balance of 53/. 12s. -d. from 1886) to have been 
2,082/. 158. 4d., and the Payments 2,135/. 14s. —d. 


“ The Balance at Bankers and in hand amounted to 711. 178. 10d., 
subject to the payment of cheques at 31st December, 1887. 


“They have also had laid before them an Estimate of the Assets 
and Inabilities of the Society at the same date, the former amounting 
to 5,891l. 158. 9d., and the latter to 6231. 16s. 2d., leaving a Balance 
in favour of the Society of 5,2671. 19s. 7d., exclusive of the present 
value of the absolute Reversionary Interest bequeathed to the Society 
by the late Dr. Guy. 


“The amount standing to the credit of the Building Fund at the 
end of the year 1887, was 2121. 10s. 10d., invested in Metropolitan 
Three and a Half per Cent. Stock, in the name of the Treasurer, 
kh. B. Martin, Esq. 


“They have verified the Investments of the NSociety’s General 
Funds and Building Fund, and also the Banker’s Balance, all which 
were fownd correct. 


“They further find that at the end of the year 1886 the number 
of Fellows on the list was 943, which number was diminished in the 
course of the year to the extent of 59, by Deaths, Resignations, and 
Defaulters, and that 92 new Fellows were elected, and the Resig- 
nation of one Fellow was cancelled, leaving on the list on the 31st 
December, 1887, nine hundred and seventy-seven (977) Fellows of the 
Society. 


(Signed) “J. O. Coapwick, F.C.A., 
fH. By. ape, Auditors. 
“Sam. Dypr Nix, F.C.A., 


“2nd February, 1888.” 








ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, | 


(9, AprLpHt TuRRace, Stranp, W.C., Lonpoy). 





a ee 
a FE EE POR Se OO 


THOSE persons who are inclined to benefit the Society 


by legacies are recommended to adopt the following 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I give and bequeath unto the “Royal Statistical 
Society,” the sum of £ , such legacy to be 
paid out of such part of my personal estate, not specifically 
bequeathed, as the law permits to be appropriated by will 


to such a purpose. 





NotE A.—All gifts by will to the Society of land, or of 
money secured on, or directed to be secured on, or to arise 
from the sale of, or directed to be laid out in the purchase of, 
land, will be void. Gifts may be made by will of stock in © 
the public funds, shares or debentures of railway or other , 
joint-stock companies, or money to be paid out of the testa- : 


tor’s pure personal estate, or of personal chattels. 


Note B.—Bequests may be made either for the general 
purposes of the Society, or to the Society’s “Building 
| Fund,” which has been recently established. 
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